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THE   ASCENT: 

FROM  THE  RIVER  JORDAN"  TO  THE  MOUNT  OF 
TRANSFIGURATION— co?i«mwetZ. 


BETHSAIDA. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  CAVILS  OP  THE  PHARISEES  CONCERNING  PURIFICATION,  AND  THE 
TEACHING  OF  THE  LORD  CONCERNING  PURITY — THE  TRADITIONS  CON- 
CERNING 'hand-washing'  and  'vows.' 

(St.  Matt.  XV.  1-20;  St.  Mark  vii.  1-23.) 

As  we  follow  the  narrative,  confirinatory  evidence  of  what  had  pre- 
ceded springs  up  at  almost  every  step.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  abrupt  departure  of  Jesus  from  Capernaum,  and  its  motives, 
that  when,  so  far  from  finding  rest  and  privac}''  at  Bethsaida  (east  of 
the  Jordan),  a  greater  multitude  than  ever  had  there  gathered  around 
Him,  Avhich  would  fain  have  proclaimed  Him  King,  He  resolved 
on  immediate  return  to  the  western  shore,  with  the  view  of  seek- 
ing a  quieter  retreat,  even  though  it  were  in  '  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon. '•■'  According  to  St.  Mark,''  the  Master  had  directed  the 
disciples  to  make  for  the  other  Bethsaida,  or  '  Fisherton,'  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake."  Remembering  how  common  the  corre- 
sponding name  is  in  our  own  country,'  and  that  fishing  was  the  main 
industry  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  Beth-Saida,  or  'Fisherton.''  Nor  yet 
does  it  seem  strange,  that  the  site  should  be  lost  of  what,  probably, 
except  for  the  fishing,  was  quite  an  unimportant  place.  By  the  testi- 
mony both  of  Josepluis  and  the  Rabbis,  the  shores  of  Gennesaret 
were  thickly  studded  with  little  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  which 
have  all  perished  without  leaving  a  trace,  while  even  of  the  largest 
the  ruins  are  few  and  inconsiderable.  We  would,  however,  hazard  a 
geographical  conjecture.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark*  names 
Bethsaida,  and  St.  John  "■  Capernaum,  as  the  original  destination 
of  the  boat,  we  would  infer  that  Bethsaida  Avas  the  fishing  quarter 


CHAP. 
XXXI 


» St.  Matt. 
XV.  21 

>'  St.  Mark 
vi.  45 

"^  St.  John 
xii.  21 


<*  St.  Mark 
vi.  45 
<•  St.  John 
vl.  17 


'  I  have  myself  counted  twelve  differ- 
ent places  in  England  bearing  names 
which  might  be  freel.y  rendered  by  '  Beth- 
saida,' not  to  speak  of  the  many  suburbs 
and  ((uarters  which  bear  a  like  designa- 
tion, and.  of  course,  my  list  is  anything 


l)ut  complete. 

'  In  Jer.  Megill.  (p.  70  a,  line  15  from 
bottom)  we  read  of  a  nm^'^iJ,  but  the 
locality  scarcely  agrees  with  our  Beth- 
Saida. 
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»  St.  John  i. 
44;  xii.  21 

t  St.  Mark 
i.  29 


"^  St.  John 
Yi.  59 


*  St.  John 
vi.  22-24 


of,  or  rather  close  to,  Capeniaum,  even  as  we  so  often  find  in  our 
own  country  a  '  Freherton '  adjacent  to  larger  towns.  With  thi& 
would  agree  the  circumstance,  that  no  traces  of  an  ancient  harbour 
have  been  discovered  at  Tell  Hum,  the  site  of  Capernaum.^  Further, 
it  woiild  explain,  how  Peter  and  Andrew,  who,  according  to  St.  John,* 
were  of  Bethsaida,  are  described  by  St.  Mark*"  as  having  their  home 
in  Capernaum.  It  also  deserves  notice,  that,  as  regards  the  house 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with  him, 
names  Capernaum,  while  St.  John,  who  was  his  fellow-townsman^ 
names  Bethsaida,  and  that  the  reverse  difference  obtains  between 
the  two  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  ship.  This 
also  suggests,  that  in  a  sense — as  regarded  the  fishermen — the  names 
were  interchangeable,  or  rather,  that  Bethsaida  was  the  '  Fisherton  ' 
of  Capernaum.* 

A  superficial  reader  might  object  that,  in  the  circumstances^ 
we  would  scarcely  have  expected  Christ  and  His  disciples  to  have 
returned  at  once  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  if 
not  to  that  city  itself.  But  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
will  not  only,  as  so  often,  convert  the  supposed  difficulty  into  most 
important  confirmatory  evidence,  but  supply  some  deeply  interesting 
details.  The  apparently  trivial  notice,  that  (at  least)  the  concluding 
part  of  the  Discourses,  immediately  on  the  return  to  Capernaum, 
was  spoken  by  Christ  'in  SjTiagogue, "  ^  enables  us  not  only  to  localise 
this  address,  but  to  fix  the  exact  succession  of  events.  If  this 
Discourse  was  spoken  '  in  Synagogue, '  it  must  have  been  (as  will  be 
shown)  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Reckoning  backwards,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  with  His  disciples  left  Capernaum  for  Beth- 
saida-Julias  on  a  Thursday;  that  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  mul- 
titude took  place  on  Thursday  evening:  the  passage  of  the  disciples 
to  the  other  side,  and  the  walking  of  Christ  on  the  sea,  as  well  as 
the  failure  of  Peter's  faith,  in  the  night  of  Thursday  to  Friday;  the 
passage  of  the  people  to  Capernaum  in  search  of  Jesus,**  with  all  that 
followed,  on  the  Friday;  and,  lastly,  the  final  Discourses  of  Christ 
on  the  Saturday  in  Capernaum  and  in  the  Synagogue. 

Two  inferences  will  appear  from  this  chronological  arrangement. 
First,  when  our  Lord  had  retraced  His  steps  from  the  eastern  shore 
in  search  of  rest  and  retirement,  it  was  so  close  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
(Friday),  that  He  was  almost  obliged  to  return  to  Capernaum  to 

'  Comp.  Baedeker  iSocin)  Palast.  page  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of 

270.  '  His  mighty  works  (St.  Matt.  xi.  21;  St. 

*  May  this  connection  of  Capernaum  Luke  x.  13)  ? 
and  Beth-Saida   account  for  the    men-         ^  There  is  no  article  in  the  original, 
tion  of  the  latter  as  one  of  the  places 
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spend  the  holy  day  there,  before  undertaking  the  further  journey  to     chap. 
'  the   coasts   of  Tyre   and  Sidon. '     And  on  the  Sabbath  no  actual      XXXI 
danger,  either  from  Herod  Antipas  or  the  Pharisees,  need  have  been    — "y- — ' 
apprehended.     Thus   (as   before   indicated),  the   sudden   return   to 
Capernaum,  so  far  from  constituting  a  difficulty,  serves  as  confirma- 
tioh  of  the  previous  narrative.     Again,  we  cannot  but  perceive  a 
peculiar    correspondence    of    dates.     Mark   here:    The   miraculous 
breaking  of  bread  at  Bethsaida  on  a  Thursday  evening,  and  the 
breaking  of  Bread  at  the  Last  Supper  on  a  Thursday  evening;  the 
attempt  to  proclaim  Him  King,  and  the  betra3al;  Peter's  bold  as- 
sertion, and  the  failure  of  his  faith,  each  in  the  night  from  Thursday 
to  Friday;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  walking  on  the  angry,   storm-tossed 
waves,  and  commanding  them,  and  bringing  the  boat  that  bore  His 
disciples  safe  to  land,  and  His  victory  and  triumph  over  Death  and 
him  that  had  the  power  of  Death. 

These,  surely,   are  more  than  coincidences;  and  in  this  respect 
also  may  this  history  be  regarded  as  symbolic.     As  we  read  it,  Christ 
directed  the  disciples  to  steer  for  Bethsaida,  the  '  Fisherton  '  of  Caper- 
naum,    But,  apart  from  the  latter  suggestion,  we  gather  from  the 
expressions  used,''  that  the  boat  which  bore  the  disciples  had  drifted     st.  Mark 
out  of  its  course — probably  owing  to  the  wind — and  touched  land, 
not  where  they  had  intended,  but  at  Gennesaret,  where  they  moored 
it.     There  can  be  no  question,  that  by  this  term  is  meant  '  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret,'   the   richness  and  beauty  of  which  Joseplais''  and  'Jewish 
the  Rabbis"  describe  in  such  glowing  language.     To  this  day  it  bears  7,8' 
marks  of  having  been  the  most  favoured  spot  in  this  favoured  region,    '^^^'^a- 
Travelling  northwards  from  Tiberias  along  the  Lake,  we  follow,  for  ^^^-  ^-  ^^ 
about  five  or  six  miles,  a  narrow  ledge  of  land  shut  in  by  mountains, 
when  we  reach  the  home  of  the  Magdalene,  the  ancient  Magdala 
(the  modern  Jlejdel).     Right  over  against  us,  on  the  other  side,  is 
Kersa  (Gerasa),  the  scene  of  the  great  miracle.     On  leaving  Magdala 
the  mountains  recede,  and  form  an  amphitheatric  plain,  more  than  a 
mile  wide,  and  four  or  five  miles  long.     This  is  '  the  land  of  Gennesaret ' 
{el  Ghuweir).     We  pass  across  the  '  Valley  of  Doves, '  which  intersects 
it  about  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Magdala,  and  jHirsuc  our  journey 
over  the  well-watered  plain,  till,  after  somewhat  more  than  an  hour, 
we  reach  its  northern  boundary,  a  little  beyond  KMn  Mimjeh.     The 
latter  has,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  been  regarded  by  some  as 
representing  Bethsaida,^  but  seems  both  too  far  from  the  Lake,  and 
too  much  south  of  Capernaum,  to  answer  the  requirements. 

1  Baedeker  {Socin)  has  .grouped  together  the  reiisons  against  identifying  Khan 
Minyeh  with  Capernaum  itself. 
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a  St.  Matt. 
Xiv.  34-36 : 
St.  Mark  vi 
53-36 


b  St.  .John 
vl.  22-25 


d  St.  Jolin 
vl.  4 


Xo  scjoncr  had  the  well-known  boat,  which  l)ore  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  been  run  up  the  gravel-beach  in  the  early  morning  of  that 
Friday,  than  Ilis  Presence  must  have  become  known  throughout  the 
district,  all  the  more  that  the  boatmen  would  soon  sjjread  the  story 
ol' tlie  miraculous  occurrences  of  the  preceding  evening  and  night. 
With  Eastern  rapidity  the  tidings  would  pass  along,  and  from  all  the 
country  around  the  sick  were  brought  on  their  pallets,  if  they  might 
but  touch  the  border  of  His  garment.  Nor  could  such  touch,  even 
thougli  the  outcome  of  an  imperfect  faith,  be  in  vain — for  He,  Whose 
garment  they  sought  leave  to  touch,  was  the  God-Man,  the  Concpieror 
of  Death,  the  Source  and  Spring  of  all  Life.  And  so  it  was  where 
He  landed,  and  all  the  way  up  to  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum.*^ 

In  what  follower!,  we  can  still  trace  the  succession  of  events, 
though  there  are  considerable  difficulties  as  to  their  precise  order. 
Thus  we  are  expressly  told,'' that  those  from  '  the  other  side '  came 
to  Cai)ernaum  '  on  '  the  day  following'  the  miraculous  feeding,  and 
that  one  of  the  subsequent  Discourses,  of  which  the  outline  is  preserved, 
was  delivered  'in  Synagogue.'''  As  this  could  only  have  been  done 
either  on  a  Sabbath  or  Feast-Day  (in  this  instance,  the  Passover*^), 
it  follows,  that  in  any  case  a  day  must  have  intervened  between  their 
arrival  at  Capernaum  and  the  Discourse  in  Synagogue.  Again,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  have  been  on  the  Passover- 
day  (15th  Xisan).-  For  we  cannot  imagine,  that  any  large  number 
would  have  left  their  homes  and  festive  preparations  on  the  Eve  of 
the  Pascha  (14th  Nisau),  not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance  that  in 
Galilee,  differently  from  Judaea,  all  labour,  including,  of  course,  that 
of  a  journey  across  the  Lake,  was  intermitted  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Passover. "^  Similarly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  that  so  many 
festive  pilgrims  would  have  been  assembled  till  late  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  l-tth  Nisan  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  Bethsaida-Julias, 
since  it  would  have  been  impossible  after  that  to  reach  the  city  and 
Temple  in  time  for  the  feast.  It,  therefore,  only  remains  to  regard 
the  Synagogue-service  at  which  Christ  preached  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  Sabbath,  and  the  arrival  of  the  multitude  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  Friday  in  the  forenoon. 

Again,  from  the  place  which  the  narrative  occupies  in  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew   and   St.   Mark,  as  well   as   from   certain   internal 


•  yU:  Brown  MrClelkai  (N.T.  vol.  i. 
]).  .570)  holds,  that  iDOth  the  Passover  and 
Peuteco.st  had  intervened — I  know  not 
OQ  what  fjronnds.  At  tJio  same  time  tlie 
language  in  St.  Mark  vi.  .56,  niiii^ht  imply 


more   than   one   occasion  on   which   tlie 
same  thing  happened. 

-  This  is  propounded  in  Wieselei-.Chvo- 
nolog.  Synopse,  pi).  276,  290,  as  a  possi- 
l)le  view. 


THE  'REPROOF'  AND   THE   DISCOURSE.  7 

evidence,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt,  tliat  the  reproof  of  the  IMiarisees     CHAP. 
and  S('i-il)es  on  the  subject  ol'     'the    unwashed    hands.*"    was    not      XXXI 
administered    immediately    alter    the   miraculous    teedinii-    and    the   ^-— r — ' 
night  of  miracles.     We  cannot,  however,  feel  equally  sui-e.  which  of  ^^\^^^"- 
the  two  preceded  the  other:  the  Discourse  in  Capernaum. '' or   the   Markvii.  i 
Reproof  of  the  Pharisees.  "     Several  reasons  have  determined  us  to  vi.  59  '^ 
regard  the  Reproof  as  having  preceded  the   Discourse.     Witiu)nt  ^^^^^j^^"" 
entering  on  a  detailed  discussion,  the   simple   reading  of    the   two 
sections  will  lead  to  the  instinctive  conclusion,  that  such  a  Discourse 
could  not  have  been  followed  l)y  such  cavil  and  such   Re])i-oof,  while 
it  seems  in  the  right  order   of  things,  that   the  Rcjjroof  which   led 
to  the  'ofl'ence'  of  the  Pharisees,  and  apparently  the  withdrawal  of 
some  in  the  outer  circle  of  discipleship,  ^  should  have  been  followed  ^f*i^i"' 
by  the  positive  teaching  of  the  Discourse,  which  in  turn  resnlted 
in  the  going  back  of  nuniy   who   had   been   in  the    inner   circle   of 

disciples. «  ^  ,  ;,^^6o-6f 

In  these  circumstances,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  the 
succession  of  events.     Early  on  the  Friday  morning  the  l)oat  which 
bore  Jesus  and  His  disciples  grated  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  jjlain 
of  Gennesaret.     As  the  tidings  spread  of  His  arrival  and  of  the  miracles 
which  had  so  lately  been  witnessed,  the  people  from  the  neighbouring- 
villages  and  towns  flocked  around   Him,  and  brought  their  sick  for 
the  healing  touch.     So  the  greater  part  of    the  forenoon   passed. 
Meantime,  while  they  moved,  as  the  concourse  of  the  people  b}'  the 
way  would  allow,  the  first  tidings  of  all  this  must  have  reached  the 
neighbouring  Capernaum.     This  brought  innnediately  on  the  scene 
those   I'harisees   and  Scribes  '  who  had  come   from    Jerusalem '  on 
purpose  to  watch,  and,  if  possible,  to  coiupass  the  destruction  of 
Jesus.     As  we  conceive  it,  they  met  the  Lord  and  His  disciples  on 
their  way  to  Capernaum.     Possibly  they  overtook  tliem,  as  they  rested 
by  the  way,  and  the  disciples,  or  some  of  them,  Avere  partaking  of  some 
food — perhaps,  some   of  the   consecrated    Bread   of    the    jirevious 
evening.     The  Reproof  of  Christ  woidd  be  administered  there:  then 
the  Lord  would,  not  only  for  their  teaching,  but  for  the  i)urposes 
innnediately  to  be  indicated,  turn  to  the  multitude:^    next    would  'J}{^f^^^- 
follow  the  remark  of  the  disciples  and  the  reply  of  the  Lord,  spoken,   ^Ji\\"_'i^, 
probably,  when  they  were  again  on  the  way;  °  and,  lastly,  the  final  i-st.  Matt. 
explanation  of  Christ,  after  they  had  entered  the  house  at  Capernaum."  ^^^^^  'j^^^^ 
In  all  probability  a  part  of  what  is  recorded  in  St.  John  vi.  24,  &c.    st^^-^^ark 
occurred   also  about  the  same  time;  the  rest  on  the  Sabbath  which  ^"-  ^'^-2=* 
followed. 
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»  St.  John 
ix.  16,  24 


Although  the  cavil  of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  seeing  some  of  the  disciples  eating  without  first  having 
washed  their  hands,  we  cannot  banish  the  impression  that  it  retlected 
on  the  miraculously  provided  meal  of  the  previous  evening,  when 
thousands  had  sat  down  to  food  without  the  previous  observance  of 
the  Rabl)inic  ordinance.  Neither  in  that  case,  nor  in  the  present,  had 
the  Master  interposed.  He  was,  therefore,  guilty  of  participation  in 
their  offence.  So  this  was  all  which  these  Pharisees  and  Scribes  could 
see  in  the  miracle  of  Christ's  feeding  the  Multitude — that  it  had  not 
been  done  according  to  Law!  Most  strange  as  it  may  seem,  yet  in 
the  past  history  of  the  Church,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  also  in  the 
present,  this  has  been  the  only  thing  which  some  men  have  seen 
in  the  miraculous  working  of  the  Christ!  Perhaps  we  should  not 
wonder  that  the  miracle  itself  made  no  deeper  impression,  since  even 
the  disciples  '  understood  not '  (])y  reasoning)  '  about  the  loaves ' 
— however  the}'  may  have  accounted  for  it  in  a  manner  which  might 
seem  to  them  reasonable.  But,  in  another  aspect,  the  objection  of  the 
Scribes  was  not  a  mere  cavil.  In  truth,  it  represented  one  of  the 
great  charges  which  the  Pharisees  brought  against  Jesus,  and  which 
determined  them  to  seek  His  destruction. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  they  accounted  for  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  wrought  by  the  power  of  Satan,  whose  special  representa- 
tive— almost  incarnation — they  declared  Jesus  to  be.  This  would 
not  only  turn  the  evidential  force  of  these  signs  into  an  argument 
against  Christ,  but  vindicate  the  resistance  of  the  Pharisees  to  His 
claims.  The  second  charge  against  Jesus  was,  that  He  was  '  not  of 
God; 'that  He  was  'a  sinner.'^  If  this  could  be  established,  it 
would,  of  course,  prove  that  He  was  not  the  Messiah,  but  a  deceiver 
who  misled  the  people,  and  whom  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sanhedrin 
to  unmask  and  arrest.  The  way  in  which  they  attempted  to  estab- 
lish this,  perhaps  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  so,  was  by  proving 
that  He  sanctioned  in  others,  and  Himself  committed,  breaches  of 
the  traditional  law;  which,  according  to  their  fundamental  princi- 
ples, involved  heavier  guilt  than  sins  against  the  revealed  Law  of 
Moses.  The  third  and  last  charge  against  Jesus,  which  finally 
decided  the  action  of  the  Council,  could  only  be  fully  made  at  the 
close  of  His  career.  It  might  be  formulated  so  as  to  meet  the  views 
of  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees.  To  the  former  it  might  be 
presented  as  a  blaspliemous  claim  to  equality  with  God — the  Very 
Son  of  the  Living  God.  To  the  Sadducees  it  would  apjiear  as  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  a  most  dangerous  enthusiast — if  honest  and 


THE   LAW   CONCERNING   'THE   WASHING   OF   HANDS.' 


solf-dcceived,  all  the  more  dangerous;  one  of  those  pseudo-Messiahs 
who  led  away  the  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  excitable  people;  and 
which,  if  unchecked,  would  result  in  persecutions  and  terrible  ven- 
geance by  the  Romans,  and  in  loss  of  the  last  remnants  of  their 
national  independence.  To  each  of  these  three  charges,  of  which  we 
are  now  watching  the  opening  or  development,  there  was  (from  the 
then  standpoint)  only  one  answer:  Faith  in  His  Person,  And  in 
our  time,  also,  this  is  the  final  ansv,^er  to  all  difficulties  and  objections. 
To  this  faith  Jesus  was  now  leading  His  disciples,  till,  fully  realised 
in  the  great  confession  of  Peter,  it  became,  and  has  ever  since 
proved,  the  Rock  on  which  that  Church  is  built,  against  which  the 
very  gates  of  Hades  cannot  prevail. 

It  was  in  support  of  the  second  of  these  charges,  that  the  Scribes 
now  blamed  the  Master  for  allowing  His  disciples  to  eat  without 
having  previously  washed,  or,  as  St.  Mark — indicating,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  word  the  origin  of  the  custom — expresses  it  with  graphic 
accuracy:  'with  common  hands.''  Once  more  we  have  to  mark, 
how  minutely  conversant  the  Gospel  narratives  are  with  Jewish  Law 
and  practice.  This  will  best  appear  from  a  brief  account  of  this 
'  tradition  of  the  elders,'  ^  the  more  needful  that  important  differences 
prevail  even  among  learned  Jewish  authorities,  due  probably  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  brief  Mishnic  Tractate  devoted  to  the  subject  ^ 
has  no  Gemara  attached  to  it,  and  also  largely  treats  of  other 
matters.  At  the  outset  we  have  this  confirmation  of  the  Gospel 
language,  that  this  practice  is  expressly  admitted  to  have  been,  not  a 
Law  of  Moses,  but  '  a  tradition  of  the  elders.'*  Still,  and  perhaps 
on  this  very  account,  it  was  so  strictly  enjoined,  that  to  neglect  it 
was  like  being  guilty  of  gross  carnal  defilement.  Its  omission 
would  lead  to  temporal  destruction,"  or,  at  least,  to  poverty.''     Bread 


CHAP. 
XXXI 


1  The  word  quite  corrospoiuls  to  the 
Jewish  term.  Notwithstumliiin-  the  ob- 
jection of  the  learned  Bl.shop  Ila/icberg 
(Relig.  Alterth.  p.  475,  note  288)  I  be- 
lieve it  corresponds  to  the  Rabbinic  T^'in 
or  ii.l'ln  (Hebr.  '^r\)p7-of(ni>(s.  in  the  sense 

of  '  common.'  '  not  hallowed.' 

-  The  fullest  account  of  it  witliin  reach 
of  ordinary  readers  is  in  the  Notes 
to  I'ocork's  Porta  Mosis  (])]).  ;^50-402) 
though  it  is  confused,  not  (luit*^  accurate, 
and  based  chiefly  on  later  .Jewish  autlior- 
ities.  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Ilebr.  pp.  117o- 
117!))  only  adds  references  to  similar 
Gentile  rites.  Goodwin,  even  under  the 
revision  of  Hottinger  (pp.  182-188),  is  in 


this  instance  inferior  to  PococA-.  Enx/orf 
(Synag.  pp.  1711-184)  gives  chiefly  illus- 
trative Jewish  legends;  W//o(Le.\.  Kabb. 
pp.  3.3.5,  33())  extracts  from  his  iircde- 
cessors,  to  little  advantage.  The  Rab- 
binic notes  of  LiijJitfoot,  Wiinsclte,  Schbtt- 
gen,  and  We/sfe/n  give  no  clear  account; 
and  the  Biblical  Dictionaries  are  either 
silent,  or  (as  Ilerzog's]  very  meagre. 
Other  accounts  are,  unfortunately,  very 
inaccurate. 

'■'•  Yddni/im,  in  four  chapters,  which, 
however,  touches  on  other  subjects  also, 
notably  on  the  canonicitv  of  certain  i)arts 
of  the  b.T. 

*  We  refer  here  generally  to  Chull. 
105  a.  h.  10()  h. 


«■  Sot.  4  b 
'■  Shabb. 
62  & 
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'  EfUiy.  V.  G; 
Ber.  19  a 


■■  Chull.   lOfi 
a;  Bemidb. 
R.  20,  ed. 
Warsh.  p. 
81  b 


i  Chull. 
lO'i  a 


'  Chull. 

1U6  a 

f  Lev.  xl.  41 


e  Ber.  53  h, 
end 


I'Erub.  17/>; 
Chull.  105  h 


'  Chull. 
105  a,  b 


(Chull.lo'T 
a  and  h) 


eaten  witli  uiiwashcn  hands  was  as  if  it  had  been  filth.''  Indeed,  a 
Rabbi  who  had  hekl  this  command  in  contempt  was  actually  buried 
in  excommunication."  Thus,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  charge  of 
the  Scribes  against  the  disciples,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  is 
most  moderately  worded  by  the  Evangelists.  In  fact,  although  at 
one  time  it  had  only  been  one  of  the  marks  of  a  Pharisee,  yet  at  a 
later  period  to  wash  before  eating  was  regarded  as  atfording  the  ready 
means  of  recognising  a  Jew.'^' 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
ordinance.  So  far  as  indicated,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  enjoined 
in  order  to  ensure  that  sacred  offerings  should  not  be  eaten  in  defile- 
ment. When  once  it  became  an  ordinance  of  the  elders,  this  was,  of 
course,  regarded  as  sufficient  ground  for  obedience.'*  Presently, 
Scriptural  support  was  sought  for  it.  Some  based  it  on  the  original 
ordinance  of  purification  in  Lev.  xv.  11;''  while  others  saw  in  the 
words '^  '  Sanctify  yourselves,'  the  command  to  wash  before  meat;  in 
the  command,  'Be  ye  holy,'  that  of  washing  after  meat;  while  the 
final  clause,  'for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,'  was  regarded  as  enjoining 
'  the  grace  at  meat.'  ^  For,  soon  it  was  not  merely  a  washing  before, 
but  also  after  meals.  The  former  alone  was,  however,  regarded  as 
'a  commandment'  (Mitsvah),  the  other  only  as  'a  duty'  (ChobJiah), 
which  some,  indeed,  explained  on  sanitary  grounds,  as  tlierc  might 
be  left  about  the  hands  what  might  prove  injurious  to  the  eyes.'*'' 
Accordingly,  soldiers  miglit,  in  the  urgency  of  campaigning,  neglect 
the  washing  before,  but  they  ought  to  be  careful  about  that  after  meat. 
By-and-by,  the  more  rigorous  actually  washed  between  the  courses, 
although  this  was  declared  to  be  purely  voluntary.'  This  washing 
before  meals  is  regarded  by  some  as  referred  to  in  Talinudic  writings 
by  the  expression  '  the  first  waters'  {MayimrisJionwt)^  while  what  is 
called  '  the  second'  (sJieniyim),  or  'the  other,'  'later,'  or  '  after- 
waters'  (3[ai/im  cwJiaronuii),  is  supposed  to  represent  the  washing 
after  meals. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  important  aspect  of  the  expression, 
which  leads  us  to  describe  the  rite  itself.  The  distinctive  designa- 
tion for  it  is  Netilath  Yadayim^^  \\ter2Mj ^  the  lifting  of  the  hands; 
while  for  the  washing  before  meat  the  term  Meslii  or  Mesha " 
is  also  used,  which  literally    means   'to    ml).'      Both  these  terms 


1  Manj'  illustrative  stories  are  given  of 
its  importance,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  danger  of  neglecting  it  on  the  other. 
With  these  legends  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cumber  our  pages. 

^  The  danger  from  '  .'-^alt  of  Sodom  '  is 


specially  mentioned. 

^  "i^bTJ,  sometimes  tliough  rarely, 
C"!^  ."liri^,  but  not  ,niJ*~"i,  which  refers 
to  ordinary  washing.  Occasionally  it  is 
simply  designatcil  liy  the  term  Netilah. 
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point  to  the  manner  of  the  rite.  The  Mrst  question  here  was,  whether 
*  second  tithe,'  prepared  tirst-fruits  (Terumah),  or(3ven  common  I'ood 
{CJhuUhi),  orelse,  '  lioly,'  i.e.  sacriticial  lood,  was  to  be  partaken  of.  In 
the  hitter  case  a  complete  immersion  of  the  hands  ('  l)iiptism,'  Tebh- 
i/ath  Yadaijim),  and  not  merely  a  Nctllath,  or  'uplifting,'  was 
prescribed.-'  The  latter  was  really  an  affusion.  As  the  purifications 
were  so  frctpient,  and  care  had  to  be  taken  that  the  water  had  not 
been  used  for  other  purposes,  or  something-  fallen  into  it  that  might 
discolour  or  defile  it,  large  vessels  or  jars  were  generally  kept  for  the 
purpose.  These  might  be  of  any  material,  although  stone  is  specially 
mentioned.'  It  was  the  practice  to  draw  water  out  of  these  with 
what  was  called  a  tiatla,  aidila,  or  coitelafja,^'  very  often  ol' glass,  which 
must  hold  (at  least)  a  quarter  of  a  log"^ — a  measure  equal  to  one 
and  a  half  'egg-shells.'  For,  no  less  quantity  tlian  this  might  be 
used  for  allusion.  The  water  was  poured  on  both  hands,  which  must 
be  free  of  anything  covering  them,  such  as  gravel,  mortar,  &c.  The 
hands  were  lifted  up,  so  as  to  make  the  water  run  to  the  wrist,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  wiiole  hand  was  waslied,  and  that  the  water 
j^olluted  by  the  hand  did  not  again  run  down  the  fingers.  Similarly, 
each  hand  was  rubbed  with  the  other  (the  fist),  provided  the  han<l 
that  ru1)l)ed  had  been  att'uscd:  otherwise,  the  rubbing  might  be  done 
against  the  head,  or  even  against  a  wall.  But  there  was  one  point  on 
which  special  stress  was  laid.  In  the  'first  afi'usion,'  which  was  all 
that  originally  was  required  when  the  hands  were  Levitically 
'  defiled, '  the  water  had  to  run  down  to  the  wrist  '^  (pip  ,  or  pi?"  ■p) 
lappereq^  or  ad  happereq).  If  the  water  remained  short  of  the  wrist 
(cJiuts  lap'pereq),  the  hands  were  not  clean.'*  Accordingly,  the  words 
of  St.  Mark'  can  only  mean  that  the  Pharisees  eat  not  '  except  they 
wash  their  hands  to  the  wrist. '^ 

Allusion  has  already  l)een  made  to  what  are  called  '  the  first '  and 
'the  second,'  or  'other'  'waters.'  But,  in  their  original  meaning, 
these  terms  referred  to  something  else  than  washing  before  and  after 
meals.  The  hands  were  deemed  capable  of  contracting  Levitical 
defilement,  which,  in  certain   cases,  might  even  render  the  whole 


CHAP. 
XXXI 


•'»  Cliag 
5,  6 


■^^  Chun. 

107  a  ■  Baba, 
B.  58  b,  and 
often 


''  Comp. 
Yad.  ii.  3; 
Chun.  106 
a  and  b 

<•  St.  Mark 
vli.  3 


1  This  and  what  follows  illustrates 
St.  John  ii.  (i. 

''  The  lansjua.ii-e  of  the  Mishnah  shows 
that  the  word  piS,  which  bears  as  vague 
andwide  meaningas  7ri'///?).wi)ich  seems 
a  literal  translation  of  it,  can  only  apijly 
to  the  wrist. 

^  The  rendering  'wash  diligently,' 
gives  uo  meaning;  that  'with  the  fist' 


is  not  in  accordance  with  Jewish  Law; 
while  that  '  up  to  the  elbow  '  is  not  only 
contrary  to  Jewish  Law.  but  api)arently 
based  on  a  wrong  rendering  of  tlie  woi-d 
pi2.  This  is  fully  shown  by  ^\'efste>n 
(N.T.  i.  p.  585),  but  his  own  explanation, 
that  Ttvyi.n'f  refers  lo  the  measure  or 
weight  of  the  water  for  washing,  is 
inadmissible. 
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body  'unclean.'  If  the  hands  were  'defiled,'  two  aflfusions  were 
required:  the  first,  or  'first  waters'  {mayim  rishonim)  to  remove 
the  defilement,  and  the  'second,'  or  '  after  waters'  {mayim  sheni- 
yim  or  acharonim)  to  wash  away  the  waters  that  had  contracted  the 
defilement  of  the  hands.  Accordingly,  on  the  allusion  of  the  first 
waters  the  hands  were  elevated,  and  the  water  made  to  run  down  at 
the  wrist,  while  at  the  second  waters  the  hands  were  depressed, 
so  that  the  water  might  run  otf  by  the  finger  points  and  tips.  By- 
and-l)y,  it  became  the  practice  to  have  two  afl'usions,  whenever 
Terumah  (prepared  first-fruits)  was  to  be  eaten,  and  at  last  even 
when  ordinary  food  {Chullin)  was  partaken  of.  The  modern  Jews 
have  three  aftusions,  and  accompany  the  rite  with  a  special  bene- 
diction. 

This  idea  of  the  'defilement  of  the  hands'  received  a  very 
curious  application.  According  to  one  of  the  eighteen  decrees,  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  date  before  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Roll 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Temple  defiled  all  kinds  of  meat  that 
touched  it.  The  alleged  reason  for  this  decree  was,  that  the  priests 
were  wont  to  keep  the  Terumah  (preserved  first-friiits)  close  to  the 
Roll  of  the  Law,  on  which  account  the  latter  was  injured  by  mice. 
The  Rabbinic  ordinance  was  intended  to  avert  this  danger."'  To 
increase  this  precaution,  it  was  next  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  all 

'^Yad.  m.  2  that  rcudcrs  the  Terumah  unfit,  also  defiles  the  hands."  Hence,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  defiled  not  only  the  food  but  the  hands  that  touched 
them,  and  this  not  merely  in  the  Temple,  but  anywhere,  while  it  was 
also  explained  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  included  the  whole  of  the 
inspired  writings — the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Hagiographa.  This  gave 
rise  to  interesting  discussions,  whether  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Eccle- 
siastes,  or  Esther  were  to  be  regarded  as  'defiling  the  hands,'  that 
is,  as  part  of  the  Canon.  The  ultimate  decision  was  in  favour  of  these 
books:   'all  the  holy  writings  defile  the  hands;  the  Song  of  Songs 

'  Yad.  iii.  6  and  Ecclesiastes  defile  the  hands. ' "  Nay,  so  far  were  sequences  carried, 
that  even  a  small  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was  declared  to  defile 
the  hands  if  it  contained  eighty-five  letters,  because  tlie  smallest 
'  section  '  {Parashah)  in  the  Law*  consisted  of  exactly  that  number. 
Even  the  Phylacteries,  because  they  contained  portions  of  the  sacred 
text,  the  very  leather  straps  by  which  they  were  bound  to  the  head 
and  arm — nay,  the  blank  margins  around  the  text  of  the  Scriptures, 


"  Shabb. 
14  a 


<i  Numb 
35,  36 


^  In  Yad.  iv.  6,  the  Pharisees  in  dis- 
'pute  with  the  Sadducees  indicate  what 
seems  to  me  a  far  mon!  likely  reason,  in 


the  desire  to  protect  tlie  .Scriptures  from 
profane  use. 
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or  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  sections,  were  declared  to  defile  the     CHAP, 
hands.  ">  XXXI 

From  this  exposition  it  will  be  understood  what  iiajjortance  the  ^- — ^ ' 

Scribes  attached  to  the  rite  which  the  disciples  had  neglected.     Yet  ^Yad.  m. 
at  a  later  period  Pharisaism,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  found  a 
way  of  evading  even  this  obligation,  by  laying  down  what  we  would 
call  tlie   Popish  (or    semi-Popish)  principle  of  'intention.'     It  was 
ruled,  that  if  anyone  had  performed  the  rite  of  handwashing  in  the 
morning,  '  with  intention '  that  it  should  apply  to  the  meals  of  the 
whole  day,  this  was  (with  certain  precautions)  valid.''     I^ut  at  the  bchuii. 
time  of  which  we  write  the  original  ordinance  was  quite  new.     This 
touches  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant,  but  also  most  intricate  questions 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  dogmas.     Jewish  tradition  traced,  indeed, 
the  command  of  washing  the  hands  before  eating — at  least  of  sacri- 
ficial offerings — to  Solomon, ■=  in  acknowledgment  of  which  '  the  voice  •■shabb. 
from  heaven'  {Bath-Qol)  had  been  heard  to  utter  Prov.   xxiii.    15, 
and  xxvii.  11.     But  the  earliest  trace  of  this  custom  occurs  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sibylline  Books,  which  dates  from  about  160  B.C.,''  where  JOr.  sib. 
we  find  an  allusion  to  the  ijra.ctice  of  continually  washing  the  hands, 
in  connection  with  i)raycr  and  thanksgiving.^     It  was  reserved  for 
Hillel  and  Shammai,   the  two  great  rival  teachers   and   heroes   of 
Jewish  traditionalism,  immediately  before  Christ;,  to  fix  the  l\al)])inic 
ordinance  al)out  the  washing  of  hands  {Netilath  Yadayim),  as  pre- 
viously described.     This  was  one  of  the  few  points  on  which  they 
were  agreed, ""  and  hence  emphatically  'a  tradition  of  the  Polders,'  'Shabb. 
since  these  two  teachers  bear,  in  Rabbinic  writings,  each  the  desig-  the'micicue 
nation  of  'the  Elder.' "^    Then  followed  a  period  of  develoi)ing  tra-  -rin^ 
ditionalism,  and  hatreil  of  all  that  was  Gentile.     The  tradition  ()f 
the  Elders  was  not  yet  so  estal)lished  as  to  command  absolute  and 
universal  obedience,  while  the  disputes  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who 
seemed  almost  on  i)rincii)le  to  have  taken  divergent  views  on  every 
questi(ni,  must  have  disturbed  the  minds  of  many.      We  have  an 
account  of  a  stormy  meeting  between  the  two  Schools,  attended  even 
with  bloodshed.     The  story  is  so  confusedly,  and  so  ditfercntly  tohl  in 

>  By  a  curious  inversion  the  law  ulti-  came  defiled  if  they  touched  a  coi)y  of  the 

mately  came  to  be,  that  the  Scriptures  sacred  rules,  must  have  involved  constant 

everywhere    defiled    the  hands,   except  difficulties. 

those  of  the  Priests  in  thi:"  Temple  (Kel.  -  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was 

XV.  (5).     This  on  the  iii'ound  that,  taught  the  work    of    an  Etcyptian   .Tew,   and    I 

by  former  enactments,  tliey  had  learned  cannot  hell)  feelino;  tluit    the  language 

to  keep  the  Terumah  far  away  from  the  bears  some  likeness  to  what  afterwards 

sacred  rolls,  but  really,  as  I  believe,  be-  was  one   of  the  distinctive  practices  of 

cause  the  law,  that  the  Priests'  hands  be-  the  Esseiies. 
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■■'  Oor. 

Sh.'ihl) 

c.d 

1)  Shabb. 
13  I)  to  14  b 


'  Jer. 
Shabb.  3  c 


BOOK  tlie  Jerusalem"  and  in  the  Babylon  Talmud/'  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
HI  a  clear  view  ol' what  really  occurred.  Thus  much,  however,  appears 
— ~r — '  — that  the  Shammaites  had  a  majority  of  votes,  and  that  '  eighteen 
decrees  '  (d^idi  n"")  were  passed  in  which  the  two  Schools  agreed,  while 
on  other  eighteen  questions  (perhaps  a  round  number)  the  Sham- 
maites carried  their  views  by  a  majority,  and  yet  other  eighteen  re- 
mained undecided.  Each  of  the  Schools  spoke  of  that  day  according 
to  its  party-results.  The  Shammaites  (such  as  Rabbi  Eliezcr)  ex- 
tolled it  as  that  on  which  the  measure  of  the  Law  had  been  tilled  up 
to  the  full,'  while  the  Hillelites  (like  Rabbi  Joshua)  deplored,  that 
on  that  day  water  had  been  poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  oil,  by  which 
some  of  the  more  precious  fluid  had  been  spilt.  In  general,  the 
tendency  of  these  eighteen  decrees  was  of  the  most  violently  anti- 
Grentile,  intolerant,  and  exclusive  character.  Yet  such  value  was 
attached  to  them,  that,  while  any  other  decree  of  the  sages  might  be 
altered  by  a  more  grave,  learned,  and  authoritative  assembly,  these 
eighteen  decrees  might  not  under  any  circumstances,  be  modi- 
fied." But,  besides  these  eighteen  decrees,  the  two  Schools  on  that  day"' 
agreed  in  solemnly  re-enacting  '  the  decrees  about  the  Book  (the  copy 
of  the  Law)^  and  the  hands  '(c•'■|^~"l  nccn  mi**;).  The  Babylon  Talmud  •■ 
notes  that  the  latter  decree,  though  first  made  by  Hillel  and  Shamuiai, 
'  the  Elders, '  was  not  universally  carried  out  until  re-enacted  by  their 
colleges.  It  is  important  to  jiotice,  that  this  '  Decree '  dates  from  the 
time  just  before,  and  was  finally  carried  into  force  in  the  very  days 
of  Christ.  This  fully  accounts  for  the  zeal  which  the  Scribes  dis- 
played— and  explains  '  the  extreme  minuteness  of  details '  with 
which  St.  Mark  'calls  attention'  to  this  Pharisaic  practice.'  For, 
8Ab. z. 35a  it  was  ail  express  Rabbinic  principle*^  that,  if  an  ordinance  had 
been  only  recently  re-enacted  (nrnn  n"!^*;i),  it  might  not  be  called  in 
question  or  '  invalidated  '  (n2  ^*pEpc?2  yn)-^  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that 
the  language  employed  by  the  Evangelist  affords  most  valuable  in- 
direct confirmation  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  Gospel,  as  not  only 
showing  intimate  familiarity  with  the  minutice  of  Jewish  'tradition,' 


■1  Jer. 
Shabb.  3  d 

■■  Shabb. 
IS  U:  lib 

f  Shabb.  U 
b,  towards 
end 


'  In  the  '  Speaker's  Comiiieiitary' 
(ad  loc.)  this  'extreme  numitene.ss  of 
details'  is,  it  seems  to  me  not  correctly, 
accounted  for  on  the  gromid  of  '  special 
reference  to  the  Judaism's  who  at  a  very 
early  i)eriod  formed  an  influential  party 
at  Rome.' 

-  This  is  th('  more  strikin<i;as  the  same 
expression  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
opi)Osition  or  rather  the  '  invalidating- '  by 
R.  Eliezer  ben  Chanokh  of  the  ordin- 
ance of  han<l-\vashin,i^,  for  which  he  was 


excommunicated  iZ"'" 
Eduy.  V.  6).  The  term  rvpC.wliich  ori<i-in- 
ally  means  to  stop  nj)  by  i)ourin<r  or 
puttina;  in  somethiuic,  is  used  for  con- 
temninij;  or  brin^inu'  into  contempt,  in- 
validatinii;,  or  sliakinii'  a  decree,  with  the 
samesijiMiification  as  "^t."!  .  This  is  proved 

from  the  use  of  the  latter  in  Ab.  Z.  3")  a, 
line  9  from  bottom,  and  36  a,  line  12  from 
top. 
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l»ut  .ii'iving  proininencc  to  what  was  then  a  i)i"cscnt  controversy — an<l  CHAP. 
all  tliis  the  more,  that  it  needs  intimate  knowied.ii'e  of  that  Law  even  XXXH 
I'ully  to  un(h'rstan(l  the  hmguage  of  the  P]vaiigelist.  ^- — y — -' 

After  this  full  exposition,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  rel'er  in 
l)riefest  manner  to  those  other  observances  which  orthodox  Judaism 
had  '  received  to  hold.'  They  connect  themselves  with  those  eighteen 
decrees,  intended  to  separate  the  Jew  from  all  contact  with  Gentiles. 
Any  contact  with  a  heathen,  even  the  touch  of  his  dress,  might 
involve  such  detilement,  that  on  coming  from  the  market  the  ortiiodox 
Jew  would  have  to  immerse.  Only  t;u)se  who  know  the  comi)licate(l 
arrangements  about  the  defilements  of  vessels  that  were  in  an}-  })art, 
however  small,  hollow,  as  these  are  described  in  the  Mishnah  (Tractate 
Kelbn),  can  form  an  adeijuate  idea  of  the  i)ainlul  minuteness  with 
which  every  little  detail  is  treated.  E]arthen  vessels  that  had  con- 
tracted impurity  were  to  be  broken;  those  of  wood,  horn,  glass,  or 
l)rass  immerst'd;  while,  ii' vessels  were  bought  of  Gentiles,  they  were 
(as  the  case  might  be)  to  be  immersed,  put  into  l)oiling  water,  })urged 
with  fire,  or  at  least  polished."  'Ab-zar. v. 

Let    us    now    try   to  realise  the  attitude  of  Christ  in  regard  to  ^'"'""^ 
these    ordinances    about    purification,    and    seek  to    understand  the 
reason  of  His  bearing.     That,  in  re|)lying  to  the  charge  of  the  Scribes 
against  His  disciples,  He  neither  vindi-'ated  their  conduct,  nor  apolo- 
gised for  their   breach   of  the   Rabbinic  ordinances,  imi)licd  at  least 
an  attitude  of  indifi'erence  towards  traditionalism.     This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  since,  as  we  know,  the  ordinances  of  the  Scril)es  were 
declared   more  precious,''^    and  of  more    binding  imjtortance    than   Mer. chag. 
those    of  Holy  Scri))ture  itself."     But,    even  so,   the  question  might  ^.  j^^,  ^^^, 
arise,   wliv    Christ  should  have  provoked  such  hostility  bv  placing  3  6;  sanh. 

'  •  ^  •        '     i  i^    XI.  3 ;  Erub. 

Himself  in   marked    antagonism  to  what,   after  all,   was  indifierent   21'' 
in  itself.     The  answer    to  this   inquiry  will  require  a  disclosure  of 
that  aspect  of  Rabl)inism  which,  from   its   ixiinfulness,  has   hitherto 
been  avoided.     Yet  it  is  necessary  not  only  in  itself,  but  as  showing 
the  infinite  distance   between  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  Syna- 
gogue.     It  has  already  been  told,  how"  Rabbiuism,  in  the  madness 
of  its  self-exaltation,   rei)rescnted  God  as  busying  Himself  by  day 
with   the    study    of  the    Scriptures,    and  by  night  with  that  of  the 
Mishnah;'"    and    how,  in    the    heaviudy    Sanhedrin,  ovei-    which  the   •iTargum 
Almigiity  presided,  the  Rabbis  sat   in   the   order  of  their  greatness,    ouCant.'v. 
antl  the  Halakhah   was  discussed,  an<l  decisions  taken  m  accordance   Ab.  z.  3  6 

1  In   this   passasre   there   is  a  reguliU-  to   be   \o\-ed  (1*1*2"    ]~^2    nrN).      Tlie 

discussion,      wliether      that     which      is  opinion    is    in    favour   of  tlie  oral  (pIX 

written  (tlie    Pentateuch),  or  that  which  ~^I'^'). 
is  oral    (tradition  is  more   precious  and 
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»  Baba 
Mez.  86  a 


<:  Com  p. 
Chag.  5  6 


■i  Ber.  3  a 


'  Ber.  59  a 


fBer.  7  a; 
At).  Z.  4  6 


s  Ber.  7  a 

h  Shem.  E. 
42,  com  p. 
Eoah 
haSh.  17  6 


'  Ber.  6  a 


k  Shem.  R. 
1.5,  ed. 
Warsh. 
p.  22  a,  line 
13  f  romi  top 

m  Is.  Ixvi. 
15;  com  p. 
Numb. 
xxxi.  23 


with  it."  Terrible  as  this  sounds,  it  is  not  nearly  all.  Anthrojx)- 
morphisni  of  the  coarsest  kind  is  carried  beyond  the  verge  of  pro- 
fanity, when  God  is  represented  as  spending  the  last  three  hours  of 
every  day  in  playing  with  Leviathan,"  and  it  is  discussed,  how, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  God  no  longer  laughs,  but  weeps, 
and  that,  in  a  secret  place  of  His  own,  according  to  Jer.  xiii.  17." 
Nay,  Jer.  xxv.  30  is  profanely  misinterpreted  as  implying  that,  in 
His  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  Almighty  roars  like 
a  lion  in  each  of  the  three  watches  of  the  night."*  The  two  tears 
which  He  drops  into  the  sea  are  the  cause  of  earthquakes;  although 
other,  though  not  less  coarsely  realistic,  explanations  are  offered  of 
this  phenomenon. '^ 

Sentiments  like  these,  which  occur  in  different  Rabbinic  writings, 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of  allegorical  interpre- 
tation. There  are  others,  equally  painful,  as  regards  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty,  which,  as  kindling  specially  in  the  morning,  when  the 
sun-worshippers  offer  their  prayers,  renders  it  even  dangerous  for  an 
individual  Israelite  to  say  certain  prayers  on  the  morning  of  Xew 
Year's  Day,  on  which  the  throne  is  set  for  judgment.'  Such  realistic 
anthropomorphism,  combined  with  the  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
eternal  and  heavenly  reality  of  Rabbinism  and  Rabbinic  ordinances, 
help  us  to  understand,  how  the  Almighty  was  actually  represented  as 
saying  prayers.  This  is  proved  from  Is.  Ivi.  7.  Sublime  though 
the  language  of  these  prayers  is,  we  cannot  but  notice  that  the  all- 
covering  mercy,  for  which  He  is  represented  as  pleading,  is  extended 
only  to  Israel. '^  It  is  even  more  terrible  to  read  of  God  wearing  the 
Talllth,^'  or  that  He  puts  on  the  Phylacteries,  which  is  deduced  from 
Is.  Ixii.  8.  That  this  also  is  connected  with  the  vain-glorious  boast- 
ing of  Israel,  appears  from  the  passages  supposed  to  be  enclosed  in 
these  Phylacteries.  We  know  that  in  the  ordinary  Phylacteries 
these  are:  Exod.  xiii.  1-10;  10-16;  Deut.  vi.  4-10;  xi.  13-22. 
In  the  Divine  Phylacteries  they  were:  1  Chron.  xvii.  21;  Deut.  iv. 
7-8;  xxxiii.  29;  iv.  34;  xxvi.  19.'  Only  one  other  point  must  be 
mentioned  as  connected  with  Purifications.  To  these  also  the 
Almighty  is  supposed  to  sul)mit.  Thus  He  was  purified  by  Aaron, 
when  He  had  contracted  defilement  by  descending  into  Egypt."  This 
is  deduced  from  Lev.  xvi.  16.  Similarly,  He  immersed  in  a  bath  of 
fire,""  after  the  defilement  of  the  burial  of  Moses. 

These  painful  details,  most  reluctantly  given,  are  certainly  not 
intended  to  raise  or  strengthen  ignorant  prejudices  against  Israel,  to 
whom  '  blindness  in  part '  has  truly  happened;  far  less  to  encourage 
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the  wicked  spirit  of  contempt  and  persecution  whicli  is  characteristic,      chap. 
not  of  believing,  but  of  negative  theology.      But  they  will  explain,      XXXI 

how  Jesus  could  not  have  assumed  merely  an  attitude  of  inditi'erence   ^- — ~, ' 

towards  traditionalism.  For,  even  -if  such  sentiments  were  repre- 
sented as  a  later  develoi)ment,  the}'  are  the  outcome  of  a  direction, 
of  which  that  of  Jesus  was  the  very  opposite,  and  to  which  it  was 
antagonistic.  But,  if  Jesus  was  not  sent  of  God — not  the  Messiah — 
whence  this  wonderful  contrast  of  highest  spirituality  in  what  He 
taught  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  of  His  Kingdom  as  that  over  the 
hearts  of  all  men?  The  attitude  of  antagonism  to  traditionalism  was 
never  more  pronounced  than  in  what  He  said  in  reply  to  the  charge 
of  neglect  of  the  ordinance  about  'the  washing  of  liands. '  Here  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  an  admitted  Rabbinic  jn-inciple 
that,  while  the  ordinances  of  Scripture  required  no  contirmation, 
those  of  the  Scribes  needed  such,'''  and  that  no  Halakhah  (traditional  "Jer.  xaan. 

'  .  ^  66  a,  about 

law)  might  contradict  Scripture.^     When  Christ,  therefore,  next  pro-  the  middle 

cceded  to  show,  that  in  a  very  important  point — nay,  in  '  many  such 

like  things' — the  Halakhah  was  utterly  incompatible  with  Scripture, 

that,  indeed,  they  made  '  void  the  Word  of  God '  by  their  traditions 

wiiicli  they  had  received,"  He  dealt  the  heaviest  blow  to  tradition-  ^st.  Matt. 

■^  '  .  .  XV.  3,  6: 

alisni.     Rabbinism  stood  self-condemned;  on  its  own  showing,  it  was  st.  Mark 

'  '^  vii.  9.  13 

to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  understand,  why  the  Lord  should,  out  of  '  many 
such  things,'  have  selected  in  illustration  the  Rabbinic  ordinance 
concerning  vows,  as  in  certain  circumstances,  contravening  the  lifth 
commandment.  Of  course,  the  '  Ten  Words '  were  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  the  Law;  nor  was  there  any  obligation  more  rigidly  observed — 
indeed,  carried  in  practice  almost  to  the  verge  of  absurdity  '^ — than 
that  of  honour  to  parents.  In  both  respects,  then,  this  was  a  specially 
vulnerable  point,  and  it  might  well  be  argued  that,  if  in  this  Law 
Rabbinic  ordinances  came  into  conflict  with  the  demands  of  God's 
Word,  the  essential  contrariety  between  them  must,  indeed,  be  great. 
Still,  we  feel  as  if  this  were  not  all.  Was  there  any  special  instance 
in  view,  in  which  the  Rabbinic  law  about  votive  offerings  had  led  to 
such  abuse?  Or  was  it  only,  that  at  this  festive  season  the  Galilean 
pilgrims  would  carry  with  them  to  Jerusalem  their  votive  offerings? 
Or,  could  the  Rabbinic  ordinances  about  '  the  sanctification  of  the 
hands  '  (Yadayim)  have  recalled  to  the  Lord  another  Rabbinic  appli- 

'  It  was,  however,  admitted  that  the  '•'  See  the    remarks  on    this  pohit  in 

Halakhah  sometimes   went  beyond  the      vol.  i.  pp.  567,  576,  577. 
Pentateuch  (Sot.  16  a). 
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1500K      cation  of  the  word  'hand"  [ijad)  in  connection  with  votive  otieringsr' 
III         It  is  at  least  sufliciently  curious  to  tind  mention  liere,   and   it  will 

^ — --r"*--'  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  briefly  explaining,  what  to  a  candid  reader 
may  seem  almost  inexplicable  in  the  Jewish  legal  practice  to  which 
Christ  refers. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Rabbinism  did  not  en- 
courage the  practice  of  promiscuous  vowing.  As  we  view  it,  it 
belongs,  at  best,  to  a  lower  and  legal  standpoint.  In  this  respect 
Rabbi  Aldba  put  it  concisely,  in  one  of  his  truest  sayings:   'Yows 

» Ab.  In.  18  are  a  hedge  to  abstinence. '  "^  On  the  other  hand,  if  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  promise  attaching  to  our  prayers, 
a  vow — unless  it  form  part  of  our  absolute  and  entire  self-surrender 
— partakes  either  of  work-righteousness,  or  appears  almost  a  kind  of 
religious  gambling.       And  so  the  Jewish  proverb  has  it:   'In  the 

bBer.  E. 81  liour  of  iiecd  a  vow;  in  time  of  ease  excess.'"  Towards  such  work- 
righteousness  and  religious  gambling  the  Eastern,  and  especially  the 
Rabbinic  Jew,  would  be  particularly  inclined.  But  even  the  Rabbis 
saw  that  its  encouragement  would  lead  to  the  profanation  of  wiiat 
was  holy;  to  rash,  idle,  and  wrong  vows;  and  to  the  worst  and  most 
demoralising  kind  of  perjury,  as  inconvenient  consequences  made 
themselves  felt.  Of  many  sayings,  condemnatory  of  the  practice,  one 
will  suffice  to  mark  the  general  feeling:   '  He  who  makes  a  vow,  even 

eNedar.  if  he  keep  it,  deserves  the  name  of  wicked.' •=  Nevertheless,  the 
practice  must  have  attained  terrible  proportions,  whether  as  regards 
the  number  of  vows,  the  lightness  with  which  they  were  made,  or  the 
kind  of  things  which  became  their  object.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Mishnic  Tractate  on  '  Vows  '  (Nedarim,  in  eleven  chapter's)  describes 
what  expressions  were  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  vows,  and  what 
would  either  legally  invalidate  and  annul  a  vow,  or  leave  it  binding. 
And  here  we  learn,  that  those  who  were  of  full  age,  and  not  in  a 
position  of  dependence  (such  as  wives)  would  make  almost  any  kind 
of  vows,  such  as  that  they  would  not  lie  down  to  sleep,  not  speak  to 
their  wives  or  children,  not  have  intercourse  with  their  brethren,  and 
even  things  more  wrong  or  foolish — all  of  which  were  solemnly  treated 
as  binding  on  the  conscience.  Similarly,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
the  express  words  of  vowing.  Notonly  the  word  '  Qorban'  [Korhan] — 
'given to  God ' — but  any  similar  expression, such  as  Qonakh,  or  Qonam^ 
(the  latter  also  a  Phoenician  expression,  and  probably  an  equivalent  for 
Qeyam,  '  let  it  be  established  ')  would  suffice;  the  mention  of  anything 

'  Accordhig  to  Nedar.  10  a,  the  Rabhis      the  Lord  '  (Lev.    i.  2),  in   order  tlnit  the 
invented  this  word  instead  of  '  Qorban  to      Name  of  God  mif,^ht  not  1)e  idly  l:il<cii. 
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laid  upon  the  altar  (tlioug'li  not  oftlic  altar  itself),  sucli  as  the  wood,  CHAP, 
or  the  fire,  would  constitute  a  vow,''  nay,  the  repetition  of  the  form      XXXI 

which  generall3'  followed  on  the  votive  Qonam  or  Qorhan  had  Ijindinu'  ^- — , 

force,  even  thoui'-h  not  preceded  by  these  terms.     Thus,  if  a  man  "Nedar.  i. 

)  fi  1  ./  '1-3 

said:  '  That  I  eat  or  taste  of  such  a  thino;.' it  constituted  a  vow, 
which  bound  him  not  to  eat  or  taste  it,  l)ecause  the  common  fornnda 
was:  '  Qorban  (or  Qonam)  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  do  such  a  thin,£>-,' 
and  the  omission  of  the  votive  word  did  not  invalidate  a  vow,  if  it 
were  otherwise  regularly  expressed.''  i.  jer. 

It  is  in  explaining  this  strange  i)rovisiou,  intended  both  to  ui)hold  uneloVrom 
the  solemnit}"  of  vows,  and  to  discourage  the  rash  use  of  words,  that    "'^ 
the  Talmud''  makes  use  of  the  word  '  hamV  in  a  connection  which  <^u.  s.  " 
we  have  supposed  might,  by  association  of  ideas,  have  suggested  to 
Christ  the  contrast  between  what  the  Bible  and  what   the  Rabbis 
regarded  as  '  sanctified  hands, '  and  hence  between  the  commands  of 
God  and  the  traditions   of  the  Elders.     For  the   Talmud   explains 
that,  when  a  nuin  simply  says:  'That  (or  if)  I  eat  or  taste  such  a 
thing,'  it  is  imputed  as  a  vow,  and  he  may  not  eat  or  taste  of  it,  '  be- 
cause the  hand  is  on  the  Qorban  ' '' — the  mere  touch  of  Qorban  had  -i^  cr?:  ^ 
sanctified  it,  and  put  it  beyond  his  reach,  just  as  if  it  had  been  laid  -'^i^" 

on  the  altar  itself.  Here,  then,  was  a  contrast.  According  to  the  Neciar. sg  </, 
Rabbis,  the  U)\\q\\  of  '  a  common '  hand  defiled  God's  good  gift  of 
meat,  while  the  touch  of  '  a  sanctified '  hand  in  rash  or  wicked  words 
might  render  it  impossible  to  give  anything  to  a  parent,  and  so 
involve  the  grossest  breach  of  the  Fifth  Commandment  !  Such, 
according  to  Rabbinic  Law,  was  the  '  common  '  and  such  the  '  sanctify- 
ing '  touch  of  the  hands — and  did  such  traditionalism  not  truly 
'  make  void  the  Word  of  God  '  ? 

A  few  further  particulars  may  serve  to  set  this  in  clearer  light. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  votive  word 
'  Qorban,'  although  meaning  '  a  gift,"  or  'given  to  God,'  necessarily 
dedicated  a  thing  to  the  Temple.  The  meaning  might  simply  be, 
and  generally  was,  that  it  was  to  be  regarded  like  Qorban — that  is, 
that  in  regard  to  the  person  or  persons  named,  the  thing  termed  was 
to  be  considered  as  if  it  were  Qorban,  laid  on  the  altar,  and  put 
entirely  out  of  their  reach.  For,  although  included  under  the  one 
name,  there  were  really  two  kinds  of  vows:  those  of  consecration  to 
God,  and  those  of  personal  ol)ligation' — and  the  latter  were  the  most 
frequent. 

To  continue.     The  legal  distinction  between  a  vow,   an  oath,  and 
1  See  Maimonidi's,  Yad  luiChas.,  Hilkh.  Nodar.  i.  1,  2. 
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c  Jer.  Ned. 
u.  s. 


<•  Tos. 
Arach.  iv. 


BOOK      'the  bail,"  are  clearly  marked  both  in  reason  and  in  Jewish  Law. 

Ill         The  oath  was  an  absolute,  the  vow  a  conditional  undertaking — their 

- — ~-r — '   ditference  being  marked  even  by  this,  that  tlie  language  of  a  vow  ran 

•:Nu"   thus:    'That'  or   'if  'I  or  anotlier  do  such  a  thing,'   'if  I  eat;'" 

•— ...  ""wT-'^*   while  that  of  the  oath  was  a  simple  affirmation  or  negation,"  'I 

shall  not  eat.' "     On  the  other  hand,  the  'ban  '  might  refer  to  one  of 

tliree  things:  those  dedicated  for  the   use  of   tlu,'   priesthood,  those 

dedicated  to  God,  or  else  to  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Sanhedrin." 

In  any  case  it  was  not  lawful  to  '  ban  '  the  whole   of  one's   property, 

nor  even  one  class  of  one's  property  (such  as  all  one's  sheep),  nor 

3^et  what  could  not,  in  the  fullest  sense,  be  called  one's  property^  such 

as  a  child,  a  Heljrew  slave,  or  a  purchased  fleld,  which  had  to  l)e 

restored  in  the  Year  of  Jul)ilee;  while  an  inherited  field,  if  banned, 

would  go  in  perpetuity  for  the  use  of  the  priesthood.     Similarly,  the 

Law  limited  vows.     Those  intended  to  incite  to  an  act  (as  on  the  part 

of  one  who  sold  a  thing),  or  by  way  of  exaggeration,  or  in  cases  of 

mistake,  and,  lastly,  vows  which  circumstances  rendered  impossil)le, 

were  declared  null.     To  these  four  classes  the  Mishnah  added  those 

made  to  escape  murder,  robbery,  and  the  exactions  of  the  publican. 

rnri'S'  I^   ^^    ^'0^'   ^^'^^   regarded  as  rash  or  wrong,  attempts  w^ere    made' 

•they  open  to  opcu  a  door  for  rcpentancc.^    Absolutions  from  a  vow  might  be 

fNedar  ix    obtained  bcforc  a   'sage,'   or,  in  his  absence,  before  three  laymen,^ 

passim  when  all  obligations  became  null  and  void.     At  the  same  time  the 

echag.  1. 8    Mishuali  ^  admits,  that  this  power  of  absolving   from   vows  was  a 

tradition  hanging,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,^  since  it  received  little  (or, 

as  Maimonides  puts  it,  no)  support  from  Scripture.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  words  of  Christ  referred  to  such 
vows  of  personal  obligation.  By  these  a  person  might  bind  himself 
in  regard  to  men  or  things,  or  else  put  that  which  was  another's  out 
of  his  own  reach,  or  that  which  was  his  own  out  of  the  reach  of 
another,  and  this  as  completely  as  if  the  thing  or  things  had  been 
Qorban,  a  gift  given  to  God.  Thus,  by  simi)ly  saying,  '  Qonam, '  or 
'  Qorban,  that  by  which  I  might  be  profited  by  thee,'  a  person  bound 
himself  never  to  touch,  taste,  or  have  anything  that  belonged  to  the 
person  so  addressed.     Similarly,  by  saying  '  Qorban,  that  by  which 


'  Maimonides  u.  s.  Hilk.  Shebh.  v.  1. 

2  This  is  altogether  a  very  curious 
Mishnah.  It  adds  to  tlie  remark  quoted 
in  the  text  this  other  significant  admis- 
sion, tliat  tlie  laws  about  the  Sabbath, 
festive  offerings,  and  the  malversation  of 
things  devoted  to  God  'are  like   moun- 


tains hanging  by  one  hair,'  since  Scrip- 
ture is  scant  on  these  subjects,  while  the 
traditfonal  Laws  are  many. 

^  On  the  subject  of  Vows  see  also  '  The 
Temple  and  its  Services,'  pp.  322-32fi. 
Tiie  student  shouhl  consult  Siphre,  Par. 
Mattoth,  pp.  55  b  to  ")8  b. 
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tliou  iiiij^'htest  be  protited  by  me,' he  would  prevent  the  person  m 
addressed  from  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  that  which  Ijelonged 
to  him.  And  so  stringent  was  the  ordinance  that  (almost  in  the 
words  of  Christ)  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  a  vow  was  binding, 
even  if  what  was  vowed  involved  a  breach  of  the  Law.^  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  vows,  in  regard  to  parents,  would  be  binding,  and 
that  they  were  actually  made.^  Indeed,  the  question  is  discussed 
in  the  Mishnah  in  so  many  words,  whether  '  honour  of  father  and 
mother ' "  constituted  a  ground  for  invalidating  a  vow,  and  decided 
in  the  negative  against  a  solitary  dissenting  voice.''  And  if  doubt 
should  still  exist,  a  case  is  related  in  the  Mishnah,'^  in  which  a  father 
was  thus  shut  out  by  the  vow  of  his  son  from  anything  by  which 
he  might  be  profited  by  him  ("N^".  l-p*"  ^"^  ''5N  "'v'^')-.  Thus  the 
charge  brought  by  Christ  is  in  fullest  accordance  with  the  facts  of 
the  case.  More  than  this,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  by  St.  M  ark 
shows  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish  customs  and  law. 
For,  the  seemingly  inappropriate  addition  to  our  Lord's  mention  of 
the  Fifth  Commandment  of  the  words:  'He  that  revileth  father  or 
mother,  he  shall  (let  him)  surely  die,"  is  not  only  explained  but 
vindicated  by  the  common  usage  of  the  Rabbis,^  to  mention  along 
with  a  command  the  penalty  attaching  to  its  breach,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  importance  which  Scripture  attached  to  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  of  St.  Mark:  '  Qprban  (that  is  to  say,  gift  [viz.,  to  God]) 
that  by  which  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me,'  are  a  most  exact 
transcription  into  Greek  of  the  common  formula  of  vowing,  as  given 
in  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  ("7  '^  '^i^t  ]~')?^).* 

But  Christ  did  not  merely  show  the  hypocrisy  of  the  system  of 
traditionalism  in  conjoining  in  the  name  of  religion  the  greatest 
outward  punctiliousness  with  the  grossest  breach  of  real  duty. 
Never,  alas!  was  that  aspect  of  prophecy,  which  in  the  present  saw 
the  future,  more  clearly  vindicated  than  as  the  words  of  Isaiah  to 
Israel  now  appeared  in  tlieir  final  fulfilment:    '  This  people  lioiioureth 


^  I  can  only  exiJress  surprise,  that 
Wii?isc/ie  sliould  throw  doubt  ujion  it. 
It  is  fully  admitted  by  Lcn/,  Tunx. 
Wcirterb.  sub  "Dir- 

^  In  this  case  the  son,  desirous  that 
his  father  should  share  in  the  festivities 
at  his  marria.2:e,  i)roi)osed  to  ijive  to  a 
friend  the  court  in  wiiich  tJie  lian(iuet 
was  to  be  held  and  the  banquet  itself, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  that  his  father 
mii^ht  eat  and  drink  with  him.  The 
proposal  was  refused  as  involving:  sin, 
and  the  point  afterwards   discussed   and 


confirmed — implying,  that  in  no  circum- 
stances could  a  parent  ijartake  of  any- 
thina;  belonging  to  his  son.  if  he  iiad  pro- 
nounced such  a  vow,  the  only  relaxation 
being  that  in  case  of  actual  starvation 
( '  if  he  have  not  what  to  eat')th(^  son  might 
make  a  present  to  a  third  person,  when 
the  father  might  in  turn  receive  of  it. 

•'  Comp.  WU»sc/ip,  ad  loc. 

■*  Other  translations  have  been  pro- 
jiosed,  l)ut  the  above  is  taken  from  Nedar. 
viii.  7.  with  the  change  only  of  Qoiuon 
into  (^'or/iitti. 


CHAP. 
XXXI 


"  Nedar. 
il.  2 


=  Ned.  ix.  1 
1  Nedar.  v. 


•  Ex.  xxi.  17 
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BOOK 
III 


'  St.  Matt. 
XV.  10: 
St.  Mark 
vii.  14 


Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  Me.  Howbeit,  in  vain 
do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men.' '  But  in  thus  setting  fortli  for  the  first  time  the  real  character 
of  traditionalism,  and  setting  Himself  in  open  opposition  to  its  fun- 
damental principles,  the' Christ  enunciated  also  for  the  first  time  the 
fundamental  principle  of  Ills  own  interpretation  of  the  Law.  That  Law 
was  not  a  system  of  externalism,  in  which  outward  things  affected 
the  inner  man.  It  was  moral  and  addressed  itself  to  man  as  a 
moral  being — to  his  heart  and  conscience.  As  the  spring  of  all 
moral  action  was  within,  so  the  mode  of  affecting  it  would  be  inward. 
Not  from  without  inwards, but  from  within  outwards:  such  was  the 
principle  of  the  new  Kingdom,  as  setting  forth  the  Law  in  its  ful- 
ness and  fulfilling  it.  'There  is  nothing  from  without  the''^  man, 
that,  entering  into  him,  can  defile  him;  but  the  things  which  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  man,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  ^  man.'^  Not 
only  negatively,  but  positively,  was  this  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Christian  practice  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Pharisaic  Judaism. 
It  is  in  this  essential  contrariety  of  principle,  rather  than  in  any 
details,  that  the  unspeakable  difference  between  Christ  and  all  con- 
temporary teachers  appears.  Nor  is  even  this  all.  For,  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Christ  concerning  that  which  entereth  from  without 
and  that  which  cometh  from  within,  covers,  in  its  full  application, 
not  only  the  principle  of  Christian  liberty  in  regard  to  the  Mosaic 
Law,  but  touches  far  deeper  and  permanent  questions,  affecting  not 
only  the  Jew,  but  all  men  and  to  all  times. 

As  we  read  it,  the  discussion,  to  which  such  full  reference  has 
been  made,  had  taken  place  between  the  Scribes  and  the  Lord,  while 
the  multitude  perhaps  stood  aside.  But  when  enunciating  the  grand 
principle  of  what  constituted  real  defilement,  '  He  called  to  Him  the 
multitude.'''  It  was  probably  while  pursuing  their  way  to  Caper- 
naum, when  this  conversation  had  taken  place,  that  His  disciples  after- 
wards reported,  that  the  Pharisees  had  been  offended  by  that  saying 
of  His  to  the  multitude.  Even  this  implies  the  weakness  of  the 
disciples:  that  they  were  not  only  influenced  by  tlie  good  or  evil 
opinion  of  these  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  but  in  some  measure 
sympathised  with  their  views.  All  this  is  quite  natural,  and  as 
bringing  before  us  real,  not  imaginary  persons,  so  far  evidential  of 
the  narrative.     The  answer  wliich  the  Lord  gave  the  disciples  bore  a 


'  The  quotation  i.s  a  '  Tai'n'uin,'  which 
in  tlie  last  clau.se  follows  almost  entirely 
the  LXX. 


-  Mark  the  definite  article. 
^  The  words  in  St.  Mark  vii.  16   are  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity. 


FROM   WITHIN    OUTWARDS,   NOT   FROM   WITHOUT   INWARDS. 
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twofold  aspect:  that  oi'  solemn  warning  concerning  the  inevitable 
fate  of  every  plant  which  God  had  not  planted,  and  that  of  warning 
concerning  the  character  and  issue  of  Pharisaic  teaching,  as  being 
the  leadership  of  the  blind  by  the  blind,'  which  must  end  in  ruin  to 
both. 

But  even  so  the  words  of  Christ  are  represented  in  the  Gospel  as 
sounding  strange  and  difficult  to  the  disciples — so  truthful  and  natural 
is  the  narrative.  But  they  were  earnest,  genuine  men;  and  when 
they  reached  the  home  in  Capernaum,  Peter,  as  the  most  courageous 
of  them,  broke  the  reserve — half  of  fear  and  half  of  reverence — which, 
despite  their  necessary  familiarity,  seems  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  Master  and  His  disciples.  And  the  existence  of  such  reverential 
reserve  in  such  circumstances  appears,  the  more  it  is  considered,  yet 
another  evidence  of  Christ's  Divine  Character,  just  as  the  implied 
allusion  to  it  in  the  narrative  is  another  undesigned  proof  of  its 
truthfulness.  And  so  Peter  would  seek  for  himself  and  his  fellow- 
disciples  an  explanation  of  what  still  seemed  to  him  only  parabolic 
in  the  Master's  teachings.  He  received  it  in  the  fullest  manner. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  part  even  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  which 
accorded  with  the  higher  views  of  the  Rabbis.  Those  sins  which 
Christ  set  before  them  as  sins  of  the  outward  and  inward  man,-  and 
of  what  connects  the  two:  our  relation  to  others,  were  the  outcome 
of  evil  thoughts.'  And  this,  at  least,  the  Ilabbis  also  taught;  ex- 
plaining, with  much  detail,  how  the  heart  was  alike  the  source  of 
strength  and  of  weakness,  of  good  and  of  evil  thoughts,  loved  and 
hated,  envied,  lusted  and  deceived,  proving  each  statement  from 
Scripture.*  But  never  before  could  they  have  realised,  thatanything 
entering  from  without  could  not  defile  a  man.  Least  of  all  could 
they  perceive  the  final  inference  which  St.  Mark  long  afterwards 
derived  from  this  teaching  of  the  Lord:  ^  TMs  He  said,  making  all 
meats  clean."  ^ 


CHAP. 
XXXI 


'  Both  these  sayings  seem  to  have 
been  proverbial  at  the  time,  although  I 
am  not  able  to  quote  any  passage  in 
Jewisli  writings  in  wliich  they  occur  in 
exactly  the  same  form. 

'■*  In  St.  Mark  vii.  21  these  outcomings 
of  '  evil  thoughts  '  are  arranged  in  three 
groups  of  four,  characterised  as  in  the 
text;  while  in  St.  Matt.  xv.  19  the  order 
of  the  ten  commandments  seems  fol- 
lowed. The  account  of  St.  Mark  is  the 
fuller.  In  both  accounts  the  expression 
'blasphemy'  (fiXacrcpr/uia) — rendered  in 
tho  Revised  Version  by  ■  railing ' — seems 


to  refer  to  calumnions  and  evil  speak- 
ing about  our  fellow-meu. 

"  I  have  acceptefl  this  rendering  of  the 
words,  tirst  i)ropoundpd  by  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  now  adopted  in  tlie  Revised  Ver- 
sion, although  not  witiiout  much  mis- 
giving. For  thei'e  is  strong  objection  to 
it  from  the  Jewish  usits  and  views.  The 
statement  in  Ber.  (il  a,  last  line,  'The 
oesophagus  which  causeth  to  enter  and 
which   casteth  out  all  manner  of  meat. 

seems  to  imply  that  Me  words  of  Christ 
were  a  proverbial  exjjression.    The  Tal- 


"  Midr.  on 
Eccles.  i.  16 


'■  St.  Mark 
vii.  !'.»,  last 
clause 
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Yet  another  time  iiad  Peter  to  learn  that  lesson,  when  his  resist- 
ance to  the  teaching  of  the  vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven 
was  silenced  by  this:  *  What  God  hath  cleansed,  make  not  thou 
common.-'  Not  only  the  spirit  of  legalism,  but  the  very  terms 
'  common  '  (in  reference  to  the  unwashen  hands)  and  '  making  clean  ' 
are  the  same.  Xor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  the  vision  of  ]*eter 
was  real,  and  not,  as  negative  criticism  would  have  it,  invented  so  as 
to  nuUvC  an  imaginary  Peter — Apostle  of  the  Jews — speak  and  act 
like  Paul.  On  that  hypothesis,  the  correspondence  of  thought  and 
expression  would  seem,  indeed,  inexplicable;  on  the  former,  the  Peter, 
who  has  had  that  vision,  is  telling  through  St.  Mark  the  teaching 
that  underlay  it  all,  and,  as  he  looked  back  upon  it,  drawing  from  it 
the  inference  which  he  understood  not  at  the  time:  'This  He  said, 
making  all  meats  clean.' 

A  most  difficult  lesson  this  for  a  Jew,  and  for  one  like  Peter,  nay, 
for  us  all,  to  learn.  And  still  a  third  time  had  Peter  to  learn  it, 
when,  in  his  fear  of  the  Judaisers  from  Jerusalem,  he  made  that 
, common  which  God  had  made  clean,  had  care  of  the  unwashen  hands, 
but  forgot  that  the  Lord  had  made  clean  all  meats.  Terrible,  in- 
deed, must  have  been  tluit  contention  which  followed  between  Paul 
and  Peter.  Eighteen  centuries  have  passed,  and  that  fatal  strife  is 
still  the  ground  of  theological  contention  against  the  truth. ^  Eighteen 
centuries,  and  within  the  Church  also  the  strife  still  continues. 
Brethren  sharply  contend  and  are  separated,  because  they  will  insist 
on  that  as  of  necessity  which  should  be  treated  as  of  inditference : 
because  of  the  not  eating  with  unwashen  hands,  forgetful  that  He 
has  made  all  meats  clean  to  him  who  is  inwardly  and  spiritually 
cleansed. 


mudic  idea  is  based  on  the  curious  physio- 
logical notion  (Midr.  on  Eccles.  vii.  19), 
that  the  food  passed  from  tne  oesophagus 
first  into  the  larger  intestine  {Revises, 
CD?0~,  perhaps=o?«r/SM?«),  where  the 
food  was  sui)posed  to  be  crushed  as  in  a 
mill  (Vayyik  R.  4,  18 ;  Midr.  on  Eccl. 
xii.  ?t),  and  thence  only,  through  various 
organs,  into  tlie  stomach  proper.  (As  re- 
gards the  i)rocess  in  animals,  see  Lewy- 
sohn,  Zool.  d.  Talm.  pp.  37-40).  (The 
l)assage  from  Ber.  61  a  has  been  so 
rendered  by  WUascJie,  in  his  note  on  St. 
Matt.  XV.  17,  as  to  be  in  parts  well  nigh 
unintelligible.)    It  may  interest  students 


that  the  strange  word  dcpEdpcbv,  render- 
ed both  in  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V.  by 
'  draught,'  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Rabbinic  Aphidra  (N'll'^N),  which 
Lerij  renders  by  'the  Hoor  of  a  stable 
formed  by  the  excrements  of  the  animals 
which  are  soaked  and  stamped  into  a 
hard  mass.' 

'  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
reasoning  of  the  Tiibingen  school  and  of 
kindred  negative  theology  is  based  on  a 
supposed  contrariety  between  tlie  P<?trine 
and  Pauline  direction,  and  that  this 
again  is  chiefly  based  on  the  occurrence 
in  Antioch  recorded  in  Gal.  ii.  11  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl. 

THE  GREAT  CRISIS  IN  POPULAR  FEELINd — THE  LAST  DISCOURSES  IN  THE 
SYNAGOGUE  OF  CAPERNAUM — CHRIST  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE — 'WILL 
YE    ALSO    GO    AWAY?' 

(St.  John  vi.  22-71.)' 

The  narrative  now  returns  to  those  who,  on  the  previous  evening,  chap. 
had,  after  the  miraculous  meal,  been  'sent  away'  to  their  liomes.  XXXII 
We  remember,  that  this  had  been  after  an  abortive  attempt  on  their  ^- — -r-^ 
part  to  take  Jesus  by  force  and  make  Him  their  Messiah-King.  We 
can  understand  that  the  effectual  resistance  of  Jesus  to  their  purpose 
not  only  weakened,  but  in  great  measure  neutralised,  the  etfect 
of  the  miracle  which  they  had  witnessed.  In  fact,  we  look  upon 
this  check  as  the  first  turning  of  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  ideas  and  expectations  of  an  altogether 
external  character  those  men  connected  with  the  Messiah  of  their 
dreams.  At  last,  by  some  miracle  more  notable  even  than  the  giving 
of  the  Manna  in  the  wilderness,  enthusiasm  has  been  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  thousands  were  determined  to  give  up  their 
pilgrimage  to  the  Passover,  and  then  and  there  proclaim  the  Galilean 
Teacher  Israel's  King.  If  He  were  the  Messiah,  such  was  His  right- 
ful title.  Wliy  then  did  He  so  strenuously  and  ett'ectually  resist  it? 
In  ignorance  of  His  real  views  concerning  the  Kingship,  they  would 
naturally  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  from  fear,  from  misgiving, 
from  want  of  belief  in  Himself.  At  any  rate.  He  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  Who  would  not  be  Israel's  King.  Enthusiasm  of  this  kind, 
once  rei)ressed,  could  never  Ix'  kindled  again.  Henceforth  there  was 
continuous  misunderstanding,  doubt,  and  detection  among  former 
adherents,  growing  into  oi)position  and  hatred  unto  death.  Even 
to  those  who  took  not  this  position,  Jesus,  His  Words  and  Works, 
Avere  henceforth  a  constant  mystery.^    And  so  it  came,  that  the  morn- 

'  It   is   specially  requested,   that  this  of    the   fate   of  Elijah   on   the  nioniinjj; 

chapter  be  read  aloiiiz;  with  the  text  of  after  the  miracle  on  ilonnt  Carniel.     But 

Scripture.  liow  ditlereiit  the  bearinu'  of  Christ  from 

'^  We  are  here  involuntarily  reminded  that  of  the  great  prophet  ! 
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'  w.  25-36 
f  w.  41-52 


ing-  after  the  miraculous  meal  found  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
had  been  fed,  either  in  their  homes  or  on  their  pilgrim-way  to  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem.  Only  comparatively  few  came  back  to  seek 
Him,  where  they  had  eaten  bread  at  His  Hand.  And  even  to  them, 
as  the  after-conversation  shows,  Jesus  was  a  mystery.  They  could 
not  disbelieve,  and  yet  tliey  could  not  believe;  and  they  sought  both 
'  a  sign '  to  guide,  and  an  explanation  to  give  them  its  understand- 
ing. Yet  out  of  them  was  there  such  selection  of  grace,  that  all 
that  the  Father  had  given  would  reach  Him,  and  that  they  who, 
by  a  personal  act  of  believing  choice  and  by  determination  of  con- 
viction, would  come,  should  in  no  wise  be  rejected  of  Him. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  those  who,  on 
the  morning  after  the  meal,  came  to  seek  Jesus,  which  alone  explains 
the  question  and  answers  of  the  interview  at  Capernaum.  As  we 
read  it:  'the  day  following  the  multitude  which  stood  on  the  otlier 
[the  eastern]  side  of  the  sea'  'saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither 
His  disciples. ' "  But  of  two  facts  they  were  cognizant.  They  knew 
that,  on  the  evening  before,  only  one  boat  had  come  over,  bringing 
Jesus  and  His  disciples;  and  that  Jesus  had  not  returned  in  it  with 
His  disciples,  for  they  had  seen  them  depart,  while  Jesus  remained  to 
dismiss  the  people.  In  these  circumstances  they  probably  imagined, 
that  Christ  had  returned  on  foot  by  land,  being,  of  course,  ignorant 
of  the  miracle  of  that  night.  But  the  wind  which  had  been  contrary 
to  the  disciples,  had  also  driven  over  to  the  eastern  shore  a  number 
of  fishing-boats  from  Tiberias  (and  this  is  one  of  the  undesigned 
confirmations  of  the  narrative).  These  they  now  hired,  and  came 
to  Capernaum,  making  inquiry  for  Jesus.  Whether  on  that  Friday 
afternoon  they  went  to  meet  Him  on  His  way  from  Gennesaret 
(which  the  wording  of  St.  Jolm  vi.  25  makes  likely),  or  awaited  His 
arrival  at  Capernaum,  is  of  little  importance.  Similarly,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  conversation  and  outlined  address 
of  Christ  took  place  on  one  or  partly  on  several  occasions:  on  the 
Friday  afternoon  or  Sabbath  morning,  or  only  on  the  Sabbath.  All 
that  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  the  last  part  (at  any  rate")  was 
spoken  'in  Synagogue,  as  He  taught  in  Capernaum. '°  It  has  been 
Avell  observed,  that  'there  are  evident  breaks  after  verse  40  and 
verse  51.'  ^  Probably  the  succession  of  events  may  have  been,  that 
part  of  what  is  here  recorded  by  St.  John '"  had  taken  place  when 
those  from  across  the  Lake  had  first  met  Jesus;''  part  on  the  way 
to,  and  entering,  the  Synagogue;^  and  part  as  what  He  spoke  in  His 

'  We^tfcoft.  ad.  loc. 


1'  vv.  61-65 
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Discourse.'' 1111(1  then  after  tlic  defection  of  some  of  Ilis  fonucr  (lis-      CHAP, 
ciples.''      I)iit  we  can  only  sug^-cst  such  an  arrangement,   since  it     XXXII 
woukl  have  been  quite  consistent  with  Jewish   practice,   that   the  " — ^r — ' 
greater  part  should  have  taken  place  in  the  Synagogue  itself,  the  "  ^^-  •^2-5« 
Jewish  questions  and  objections  representing    either   an    irregular 
running  commentary  on  His  Words,  or  expressions  during  breaks  in, 
or  at  the  conclusion  of,  His  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  a  primary  requirement,  that,  what  Christ  is 
reported  to  have  spoken, should  appear  suited  to  His  hearers:  such  as 
would  appeal  to  what  they  knew,  such  also  as  they  (X)uld  understand. 
This  must  be  kept  in  view,  even  while  admitting  that  the  Evangelist 
wrote  his  Oospel  in  tlie  light  of  much  later  and  fuller  knowledge, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that  there  may 
be  breaks  and  omissions  in  the  reported,  as  compared  with  the  original 
Discourse,  which,  if  supplied,  would  make  its  understanding  much 
easier  to  a  Jew.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Discourse  in  question  was  delivered 
in  the  city,  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  of  Christ's  great 
miracles,  and  the  centre  of  His  teacliing,  and  in  the  Synagogue,  built 
b}^  the  good  Centurion,  and  of  which  Jairus  was  the  chief  ruler. 
Here  Ave  have  the  outward  and  inward  conditions  for  even  the  most 
advanced  teaching  of  Christ.  Again,  it  was  delivered  under  twofold 
moral  conditions,  to  which  we  may  expect  the  Discourse  of  Christ  to 
be  ada})ted.  For,  first,  it  was  after  that  miraculous  feeding  which 
had  raised  the  popular  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  also 
after  that  chilling  disappointment  of  their  Judaistic  hopes  in  Christ's 
utmost  resistance  to  His  Messianic  proclamation.  They  now  came 
*  seeking  for  Jesus, '  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  those,  to  them,  contradictory  and  irreconcilable 
facts;  they  came,  because  they  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  without 
seeing  in  them  '  signs.'"  And  therefore  they  came  for  such  a  'sign  " 
as  they  could  perceive,  and  for  such  teaching  in  interpretation  of  it 
as  they  could  understand.  They  were  outwardly — by  what  had 
happened — pre})are(l  for  the  very  highest  teaching,  to  which  the 
preceding  events  had  led  up,  and  tlierefore  they  must  receive  such, 
if  any.  But  they  were  not  inwardly  prepared  for  it,  and  therelbre 
they  could  not  understand  it.  Secondly,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  we  must  remember  that  two  high  points  had  been  reached — by 
the  people,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah-King;  by  the  ship's  company, 
that  He  was  the  Son  of  Uod.  However  imperfectly  these  truthg  may 
have  been  apprehended,  yet  the  teacliing  of  Christ,  if  it  was  to  be  pro- 
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gressive,  luiist  start  iroin  tliein  and  then  point  onwards  and  upwards. 
In  this  expectation  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  And  if,  by  the  side 
of  all  this,  we  shall  find  allusions  to  peculiarly  Jewish  thoughts  and 
views,  these  will  not  only  confirm  the  Evangelic  narrative,  butfurnisli 
additional  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

1.  The  question " :  '  Rabbi,  when  earnest  Thou  hither?  '  with  which 
they  from  the  eastern  shore  greeted  Jesus,  seems  to  imply  that  they  were 
perplexed  about,  and  that  some  perhaps  had  heard  a  vague  rumour  of 
the  miracle  of  His  return  to  the  western  shore.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  that  unhealthy  craving  for  the  miraculous  which  the  Lord  had  so 
sharply  to  reprove.  In  His  own  words:  they  sought  Him  not  because 
they  'saAV  signs,'  but  because  they  '  ate  of  the  loaves,'  and,  in  their 
coarse  love  for  the  miraculous,  '  wore  filled.'  ^  What  brought  them, 
was  not  that  they  had  discerned  either  the  higher  meaning  of  that 
miracle,  or  the  Son  of  God,  but  those  carnal  Judaistic  expectancies 
which  had  led  them  to  proclaim  Him  King.  What  they  waited  for, 
was  a  Kingdom  of  God — not  in  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  in  meat  and  drink — a  kingdom  with  miraculous 
wilderness-banquets  to  Israel,  and  coarse  miraculous  triumphs  over 
the  Gentiles.  Not  to  speak  of  the  fabulous  Messianic  banquet  whicli 
a  sensuous  realism  expected,  or  of  the  achievements  for  which  it 
looked,  ever}'  figure  in  which  prophets  had  clothed  the  brightness  of 
those  days  was  first  literalised,  and  then  exaggerated,  till  tlie  most 
glorious  poetic  descriptions  became  the  most  repulsively  incongruous 
caricatures  of  spiritual  Messianic  expectancy.  The  fruit-trees  were 
every  day,  or  at  least  every  week  or  two,  to  yield  their  riches,  the 
fields  their  harvests; "  the  grain  was  to  stand  like  palm  trees,  and  to 
be  reaped  and  winnowed  without  labour.  °  Similar  blessings  were  to 
visit  the  vine;  ordinary  trees  would  bear  like  fruit  trees,  and  every 
produce,  of  every  clime,  would  be  found  in  Palestine  in  such  abundance 
and  luxuriance  as  only  the  wildest  imagination  could  conceive. 

Such  were  the  carnal  thoughts  about  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom 
of  those  who  sought  Jesus  because  they  *  ate  of  the  loaves,  and  were 
filled.'  What  a  contrast  between  them  and  the  Christ,  as  He  pointed 
them  from  the  search  for  such  meat  to  *  work  for  the  meat  which  He 
Avould  give  them,'  not  as  a  merely  Jewish  Messiah,  but  as  'the  Son 
of  Man.'  And  yet,  in  uttering  this  strange  truth,  Jesus  could  appeal 
to  something  they  knew  when  He  added,  '  for  Him  the  Father  hatli 
sealed,  even  God.'     The  words,  which  seem  almost  inexplicable  in 


'  Canon  Westcott  notes  the  intended 
realism  in  the  choice  of  words:  'Liter- 


ally. "  were  satisfied  with  food  as  animal 
with  fodder."  ' — hxopran-^JifrF. 
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this    connoetion,    become  elear  when  we  reiiieiiil)ei-  that  this  was  a     CHAP, 
well-known  Jewish  expression.     According  to  the  Rabbis,  '  the  seal      XXXll 
of  God  was  Truth  {AeMeTJI},'  the  three  letters  of  which  this  word  ^— ^i- — 
is    coni])osed    in    Hebrew  (n^:N)  being,   as  was   significantly   pointed 
out,  res})ectively  the  first,   the  middle,  and  the  last  letters  ol'  the 
alphabet."-     Thus  the  words  of  Christ  would  convey  to  Ilis  hearers  "Jer. sanh. 
that  for  the  real  meat,  which  would  endure  to  eternal  life — for  the  k-  si 
better  Messianic  banquet — they  must  come  to  Him,  because  God  had 
impressed  upon  Him  His  own  seal  of  truth,  and  so  authenticated  His 
Teaching  and  Mission. 

In  passing,  we  mark  this  as  a  Jewish  allusion,  which  only  a  Jewish 
writer  (not  an  Ephcsian  Gospel)  w^ould  have  recorded.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  It  almost  seems  like  a  sudden  gleam  of 
light — as  if  they  Avere  putting  their  hand  to  this  Divine  Seal,  when 
they  now  ask  Him  what  they  must  do,  in  order  to  work  the  Works  of 
God?  Yet  strangely  refracted  seems  this  ray  of  light,  when  they 
connect  the  Works  of  God  with  their  own  doing.  And  Christ  directed 
them,  as  before,  only  more  clearly,  to  Himself.  To  work  the  Works  of 
God  they  must  not  do,  but  believe  in  Him  Whom  God  had  sent. 
Their  twofold  error  consisted  in  imagining,  that  they  could  work 
the  Works  of  God,  and  this  by  some  doing  of  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christ  would  have  taught  them  that  these  Works  of  God 
were  independent  of  man,  and  that  they  would  be  achieved  through 
man's  faith  in  the  Mission  of  the  Christ. 

2.  As  it  impresses  itself  on  our  minds,  what  now  follows '' took  I'St.  John 

,  vl.  30-36 

place  at  a  somewhat  cnfterent  time — ^perhaps  on  the  way  to  the 
Synagogue.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Synagogue  of  Capernaum  the  lintel  has  been  discovered,  and 
that  it  bears  the  device  of  a  pot  of  manna,  ornamented  with  a  flowing 
pattern  of  vine  leaves  and  clusters  of  grapes.^  Here  then  were  the 
outward  emblems,  which  would  connect  themselves  with  the  Lord's 
teaching  on  that  day.  The  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitude  in 
the  '  desert  place '  the  evening  before,  and  the  Messianic  thoughts 
which  clustered  around  it,  would  naturally  suggest  to  their  minds 
remembrance  of  the  manna.  That  manna,  which  was  Angels'  food, 
distilled  (as  they  imagined)  from  the  upper  light,  'the  dew  from 
above" — miraculous  food,  of  all  manner  of  taste,  and  suited  to  every  '^Yoma75& 
age,  according  to  the  wish  or  condition  of  him  who  ate  it,'  but  bitter-  'shem.  r. 
ness  to  Gentile  palates — they  expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  again 
from  heaven.  For,  all  that  the  first  deliverer  Moses  had  done,  the 
'  Conip.  'Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  IJfe,'  pp.  25(i,  257. 
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second — Messiah — would  also  do/  And  here,  over  their  Synagogue, 
was  the  pot  of  manna — sjmbol  of  what  God  had  done,  earnest  of  what 
the  Messiah  would  do:  that  pot  of  manna,  which  was  now  among 
the  things  hidden,  but  which  Elijah,  when  he  came,  would  restore 
again! 

Here,  then,  was  a  real  sign.  In  their  view  the  events  of  yester- 
day must  lead  up  to  some  such  sign,  if  they  had  any  real  meaning. 
They  had  been  told  to  believe  on  Him,  as  the  One  authenticated 
by  God  with  the  seal  of  Truth,  and  ANHio  would  give  them  meat  to 
eternal  life.  By  what  sign  would  Christ  corroborate  His  assertion, 
that  they  might  see  and  believe?  What  work  would  He  do  to 
vindicate  His  claim?  Their  fathers  had  eaten  manna  in  the  wilder- 
ness. To  understand  the  reasoning  of  the  Jews,  implied  but  not  fully 
expressed,  as  also  the  answer  of  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
(what  forms  another  evidence  of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel),  that  it  was  the  oft  and  most  anciently  expressed  opinion 
that,  although  God  had  given  them  this  bread  out  of  heaven,  yet  it 
was  given  through  the  merits  of  Moses,  and  ceased  with  his  death.*" 
This  the  Jews  had  probably  in  view,  when  they  asked:  '  Wliat 
workest  Thou?';  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  Christ's  emphatic 
assertion,  that  it  was  7iot  Moses  who  gave  Israel  that  bread.  And 
then  by  what,  with  all  reverence,  may  still  be  designated  a  peculiarly 
Jewish  turn  of  reasoning— such  as  only  those  familiar  with  Jewish 
literature  can  fully  appreciate  (and  which  none  but  a  Jewish  reporter 
would  have  inserted  in  his  Gospel) — the  Saviour  makes  quite  different, 
yet  to  them  familiar,  application  of  the  manna.  Moses  had  not  given 
it — his  merits  had  not  procured  it — but  His  Father  gave  them  the 
true  bread  out  of  heaven.  '  For,'  as  He  explained,  '  the  bread  of  God 
is  that  ^  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the 
world.'  Again,  this  very  Rabbinic  tradition,  which  described  in  such 
glowing  language  the  wonders  of  that  manna,  also  further  explained 
its  other  and  real  meaning  to  be,  that  if  Wisdom  said,  <  Eat  of  my 
bread  and  drink  of  my  wine,'"  it  indicated  that  the  manna  and 
the  miraculous  water-supply  were  the  sequence  of  Israel's  receiving 
the  Law  and  the  Commandments  "* — for  the  real  bread  from  heaven 
was  the  Law. "  ^ 


^  Not  as  in  the  A.V.  of  ver.  ?,5 :  '  He 
Which  cometli  down  from  heaven.'  The 
alteration  is  most  iniDortant  in  the  ar;o;u- 
ment  as  addressed  to  tlie  Jews :  the  one 
they  could  understand  and  would  admit, 
not  so  the  other. 


•^  In  the  Midrash  on  Eccl.  ii.  24;  iii. 
12;  viii.  15,  we  are  told,  that  wlien  in 
Ecclesiastes  we  read  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, it  always  refers  to  the  Law  and  good 
works. 
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It  was  an  appeal  which  the  Jews  understood,  and  to  which  the}'     CHAP, 
coiihi  not  but  respond.      Yet  the  mood    was  brief.     As    Jesus,   in     XXXH 

answer  to  the  appeal  that  He  would  evermore  give  them  this  bread,   ^- — ~^( ' 

once  more  directed  them  to  Himself — from  works  of  men  to  the 
Works  of  God  and  to  faith — the  passing  gleam  of  spiritual  hope  had 
already  died  out,  for  the.v  had  seen  Him  and  ■  yet  did  not  .believe. ' 

Witli  these  words  of  mingled  sadness  and  judgment,  Jesus  turned 
awnv  from  His  questioners.  Tlxe  solemn  sayin2:s  which  now  followed "  "  ^\^^^^ 
could  not  have  been  spoken  to,  and  they  would. not  have  been  under- 
stood by,  the  multitude.  And  accordingly  we  find  that,  when  the 
conversation  of  the  Jews  is  once  more  introduced,''  it  takes  up  the  ^ver.  41 
thread  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  when  Jesus  spake  of  Himself  as 
the  Bread  Which  had  come  down  from  heaven.  Had  they  heard 
what,  in  our  view,  Jesus  spake  only  to  His  disciples,  their  objections 
would  have  been  to  more  than  merely  the  incongruity  of  Christ's 
claim  to  have  come  down  from  heaven.' 

3.  Regarding  these  words  of  Christ,  then,  as  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ci])les,  there  is  really  nothing  in  them  beyond  their  standpoint,  though 
they  open  views  of  the  far  horizon.  They  had  the  experience  of  the 
raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  and  there,  at  Capernaum,  of  Jairus' 
daughter.  Besides,  believing  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  it  might 
l)erhaps  not  be  quite  strange  nor  new  to  them  as  Jews — although 
not  commonly  received — that  He  would  at  the  end  of  the  world  raise 
the  pious  dead.^  Indeed,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  Messiah — 
that  oi'  Yin )iO)i.  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17'' — has  by  some  been  de-  'Sanh.98& 
rived  from  this  very  expectancy."*     Again,  He  had  said,  that  it  was  aMidrash 

on  Ps  xciii 

not  any  Law,  but  His  Person,  that  was  the  bread,  which  came  down  i:  Piiiecie 
from  heaven,  and  gave  life,  not  to  Jews  only,  but  unto  the  world —  eci.  Lem'b. ' 
and  they  had  seen  Him  and  believed  not.  But  none  the  less  would 
the  loving  purpose  of  God  be  accomplished  in  the  totality  of  His  true 
people,  and  its  joyous  reality  be  experienced  by  every  individual 
among  them:  'All  that  [the  total  number,  Ttav  o]  which  the  Father 
giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me  [shall  reach  Me  ^] ,  and  him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  [the  coming  one  to  Me]  I  will  not  cast  out  out- 
side.' What  follows  is  merely  the  carrying  out  in  all  directions,  and 
to  its  fullest  consequences,  of  this  twofold  fundamental  principle. 
The  totality  of  the  God-given  would  really  reach  Hiui,    despite  all 

1  After  luxving  arrived  at  this  conclu-  la  general,  see  vol.  i.  p.  63:5.  where  the 

sion.  I  tind  that  Canon  \Vesfco/t  has  ex-  question  of  Jewish  belief  on  that  subject 

pressed  the  same  views,  and  1  rejoice  in  is  discussed, 

being  foi'litied  by  so  great  an  authority.  •*  So  Canon  Wefifcoft;   and  aUo  Godet 

''  But  not   here  and  there  one  dead.  ad  Inc. 
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hindrances,  for  the  object  of  His  Coming  was  to  do  the  Will  of  His 
Father;  and  those  who  came  would  not  be  cast  outside,  for  the  Will 
of  Him  that  had  sent  Him,  and  which  He  had  come  to  do,  was  that 
of  '  the  all  which  He  has  given  '  Him,  He  '  should  not  lose  anything 
out  of  this,  but  raise  it  up  in  the  last  day.'  Again,  the  totality — the 
all — would  reach  Him,  since  it  was  the  Will  of  Him  that  sent  Him 
'that  ever^'one  {naq)  who  intently  looketh^  at  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  Him,  should  have  eternal  life;'  and  the  coming  ones  would  not 
be  cast  outside,  since. this  was  His  undertaking  and  i)romise  as  the 
Christ  in  regard  to  each:  '  And  raise  him  up  will  I  at  the  last 
day.'^' 

Although  these  wonderful  statements  reached  in  their  full  mean- 
ing far  beyond  the  present  horizon  of  His  disciples,  and  even  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  later  revelation  and  Christian  knowledge,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  which  could  have  seemed  absolutely  strange  or  mi- 
intelligible  to  those  who  heard  them.  Given  belief  in  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus  and  His  Mission  by  the  Father;  given  experience  of 
what  He  had  done,  and  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  Jewish  ex- 
pectancy of  what  the  Messiah  would  do  in  the  last  day;  and  aH  this 
directed  or  corrected  by  the  knowledge  concerning  His  work  which 
His  teaching  had  imparted,  and  the  words  were  intelligible  and  most 
suitable,  even  though  they  would  not  convey  to  them  all  that  they 
mean  to  us.  If  so  seemingly  incongruous  an  illustration  might  be 
used,  they  looked  through  a  telescope  that  was  not  yet  drawn  out, 
and  saw  the  same  objects,  through  quite  diminutively  and  far  other- 
wise than  we,  as  gradually  the  hand  of  Time  has  drawn  out  fully  that 
through  which  both  they  and  we,  who  believe,  intently  gaze  on  the 
Son. 

4.  What  now  follows '' is  again  spoken  to  'the  Jews,'  and  may 
have  occurred  just  as  they  were  entering  the  Synagogue.  To  those 
spiritually  unenlightened,  the  point  of  difficulty  seemed,  how  Christ 
could  claim  to  be  the  Bread  come  down  from  heaven.  Making  the 
largest  allowance,  His  known  i)arentage  and  early  history  '^  forbade 
anything  like  a  literal  interpretation  of  His  Words.  I>ut  this  in- 
ability to  understand,  ever  brings  out  the  highest  teaching  of  Christ. 
We  note  the  analogous  fact,  and  even  the  analogous  teaching,  in  the 


'  Mark  the  special  meaning;  oi  Oraofjajv 
as  previously  explained. 

^  This  is  not  narrated  in  the  Fourth 
Gosi)el.  But  allusions  like  this  cover 
the  whole  early  liistory  of  Jesus,  and 
prove   that  omissions  of  the   most  im- 


poi'tant  facts  in  the  history  of  .Jesus  are 
neither  due  to  i<i;norance  of  them  on  tiie 
part  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
nor  to  the  desire  to  express  by  silence 
his  dissent  from  the  accounts  of  the  Syn- 
optists. 
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case  ol'Xicodemiis. ' '     Only,  his  was  the  inisuii(lei'staii(liiiii-  of  igno-     chap. 
ranee,  theirs  of  wilful  resistanee  to  His  Manifestation;  and  so  the     XXXII 

tone  towards  them  was  other  than  to  the  Rabbi.  ^- — > ' 

Yet  we  also  mark,  that  what  Jesus  now  spake  to  '  the  Jews'  was  ?.^t  .John 
the  same  in  substance,  though  difterent  in  application,  from  what 
He  had  just  uttered  to  the  disciples.  This,  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  Messianic  prediction  of  the  Resurrection,  but  even  in  what  He 
pronounced  as  the  judgment  on  .their  murmuring.  The  words:  'No 
man  can  come  to  Me,  except  the  Father  Which  hath  sent  Me  draw 
him,'  present  only  the  converse  aspect  of  those  to  the  disciples:  '  All 
that  which  the  Father  giveth  Me  shall  come  unto  Me,  and  him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  For,  far  from  being 
a  judgment  on,  it  would  have  been  an  excuse  of,  Jewish  unbelief, 
and,  indeed,  entirely  discordant  with  all  Christ's  teaching,  if  the  in- 
ability to  come  were  regarded  as  other  than  personal  and  moral, 
springing  from  man's  ignorance  and  opposition  to  spiritual  things. 
No  man  can  come  to  the  Christ — such  is  the  condition  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart,  that  coming  to  Christ  as  a  disciple  is,  not  an  out- 
ward, but  an  inward,  not  a  physical,  but  a  moral  impossibility — 
except  the  Father  'draw  him.'  And  this,  again,  not  in  the  sense  of 
any  constraint,  but  in  that  of  the  personal,  moral,  loving  influence  and 
revelation,  to  which  Christ  afterwards  refers  when  He  saith:  'And  I, 
if  I  1)6  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself "  ^st.  John 

xii.  32 

Xor  did  Jesus,  even  while  uttering  these  high,  entirely  un- Jewish 
truths,  forget  that  He  was  speaking  them  to  Jews.  The  appeal  to 
their  own  Prophets  was  the  more  telling,  that  Jewish  tradition  also 
applied  these  two  prophecies  (Is.  liv.  1:3;  Jer.  xxxi.  34)  to  the  teach- 
ing by  God  in  the  Messianic  Age."^     But  the  explanation  of  the  ■^is.  nv.  13 

'^       ^  .  ^  ^  in  Ber.  E. 

manner  and  issue  of  God's  teaching  was  new:   '  Evervone  that  hath  95  on  Gen. 

"  -  .  xlvi.  -28: 

heard  from  the  Father,  and  learned,  cometh  unto  Me.'     And  this,  not  Jerem. 

'  '  xxxi.  34  in 

bv  some  external  or  realistic  contact  with  God,  such  as  thev  regarded  vaikut  voi. 

.     "  ii.  p.  66  d 

that  of  Moses  in  the  past,  or  expected  for  themselves  m  the  latter 
days;  only  '  He  Which  is  from  God,  He  hath  seen  the  Father.'  But 
even  this  might  sound  general  and  without  exclusive  reference  to 
Christ.  So,  also,  miglit  this  statement  seem :  '  He  that  believeth ' 
hath  eternal  life. '  Not  so  the  final  application. in  which  the  subject  was 
carried  to  its  ultimate  bearing,  and  all  that  might  have  seemed  general 
or  mysterious  plainly  set  forth.     The  Personality  of  Christ  luas  the 

1  Canon  Wesfcotf  has  called  attention  times,   see  tlie  Appendix   on   Messianic 
to  this.  passaijes. 

2  For  other.  Rabbinic  applications  of  ^  The  words  •  on  Me "  are  spurious, 
these  verses  to   the   Messiah   and    His 
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BOOK      Bread  of  Life:   •  1  am  tlie  Bread  of  Life."  ^     The  Manna  had  not  been 
III         bread  of  life,  for  tliose  who  ate  it  had  died,  their  eareasse.s  had  fallen  in 

- — Y '   the  wilderness.     Not  so  in  regard  to  this,  the  true  Bread  from  heaven. 

'ver.48  '{^q  .share  in  that  Food  was  to  have  everlasting  life,  a  life  which  the  sin 
and  death  of  unbelief  and  judgment  would  not  cut  short,  as  it  had  that 
of  them  who  had  eaten  the  Manna  and  died  in  the  wilderness.  It  was 
another  and  a  better  Bread  whicli  came  from  heaven  in  Christ,  and 
another,  better,  and  deathless  life  which  was  connected  with  it:  'the 
Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh, ^  for  the  life  of  the  world.' 

5.  These  words,  so  deeply-  signiticaiit  to  us.  as  pointing  out  the 
true  meaning  of  all  His  teaching,  must,  indeed,  have  sounded  most 
mysterious.  Yet  the  fact  that  they  strove  about  their  meaning  shows, 
that  they  must  have  had  someglimmer  of  apprehension  that  they  bore 
on  His  self-surrender,  or,  as  they  might  view  it,  His  martyrdom.  This 

bw.  53-58  last  point  is  set  forth  in  the  concluding  Discourse,*' which  we  know 
to, have  been  delivered  in  the  Synagogue,  whether  before,  during,  or 
after.  His  regular  Sal)bath  address.  It  was  not  a  mere  martyrdom 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  in  which  all  who  benefited  by  it  would  share — 
])ut  i)ersonal  fellowship  with  Him.  Eating  the  Flesh  and  drinking  the 
Blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  such  was  the  necessary  condition  of  securing 
eternal  life.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  primary  reference  of 
these  words  to  our  personal  application  of  His  Death  and  Passion  to 
the  deepest  need  and  hunger  of  our  souls;  most  difficult,  also,  to 
resist  the  feeling  that,  secondarily,^  they  referred  to  that  Holy  Feast 
which  shows  forth  that  Death  and  Passion,  and  is  to  all  time  its  re- 
membrance, symbol,  seal,  and  fellowship.  In  this,  also,  has  the  hand 
of  History  drawn  out  the  telescope;  and  as  we  gaze  through  it, every 
sentence  and  word  sheds  light  upon  the  Cross  and  light  from  the 
Cross,  carrying  to  us  this  twofold  meaning:  His  Death,  and  its 
Celebration  in  the  great  Christian  Sacrament. 

6.  But  to  them  that  heard  it,  nay  even  to  many  of  His  disciples, 
this  was  an  hard  saying.  Who  could  bear  it?  For  it  was  a  thorough 
disenchantment  of  all  their  Judaic  illusions,  an  entire  upturning  of 
all  their  Messianic  thoughts,  and  that,  not  merely  to  those  whose 
views  were  grossly  carnal,  but  even  to  many  who  had  hitherto  l^een 
drawn  closer  to  Him.  The  'meat'  and  'drink'  from  heaven  wliich 
had  the  Divine  seal  of  '  truth '  were,  according  to  Christ's  teaching, 
not  'the  Law,' nor  yet  Israel's  privileges,  but  fellowship  with  the 

1  The  words  iu  the  A.V.,  wliich  I  will  can  only  be  secondary.     Mark  here  spe- 

give.' are  spurious.  cially,  that  in  the  latter  we  have  'the 

■^  Canon  TIV.s-^co// (ad  loc.)  clearly  shows.  Body,'  not  'the  Flesh'  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  reference  to  the   Holy  Supi)er 


vei'.  55 
•  ver.  56 
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Person  of  Jesus  in  that,  state  of  humbleness  ('the  Son  of  Josepli,'-'),      chap. 
uaj,  of  martydoni,  which  His  words  seemed  to  indicate,  '  My  Flesh     xxxil 

is  the  true'  meat,  and  My  Blood  is  the  true  drink;  ""  and  what  even    r — 

this  fellowship  secured,  consisted  only  in  abiding  in  llini  and  lie  in   ■'ver.  42 
them;''  or,  as  they  would  understand   it,  in  inner  communion  with 
llini.  and  in  sharing  His  condition  and  views.       Truly,  this  was  a 
totally  ditferent  Messiah  and  Messianic  Kingdom  from  what  they 
either  conceived  or  wished. 

Though  they  spake  it  not,  this  was  the  rock  of  ott'encc  over  which 
they  stumbled  and  fell.  And  Jesus  read  their  thoughts.  How  unfit 
were  they  to  receive  all  that  was  yet  to  happen  in  connection  with  the 
Christ — how  unprepared  for  it!  If  they  stumbled  at  this,  what  when 
tliey  came  to  contemplate-  the  far  more  mysterious  and  un-Jewish 
facts  of  the  Messiah's  Crucifixion  and  Ascension!''  Truly,  not  ^^  ver.  62 
outward  following,  but  only  inward  and  spiritual  life-quickcning 
could  be  of  profit — even  in.  the  case  of  those  who  heard  the  very 
Words  of  Christ,  which  were  spirit  and  life.  Thus  it  again  api)eared, 
and  most  fully,  that,  morally  speaking,  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  come  to  Him,  even  if  His  Words  were  heard,  except  under  the 
gracious  influence  from  above.'  <-ver.  65; 

.  conip  vv. 

And  so  this  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  History  of  the  Christ.  37,  a 
We  have  traced  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  popular 
movement,  till  the  murder  of  the  Baptist  stirred  popular  feeling  to 
its  inmost  depth.  With  his  death  it  seemed  as  if  the  Messianic  hope, 
awakened  by  his  preaching  and  testimony  to  Christ,  were  fading  from 
view.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment,  not  easily  borne.  Xow  must 
it  be  decided,  whether  Jesus  was  really  the  Messiah.  His  Works, 
notwithstanding  what  the  Pharisees  said,  seemed  to  prove  it.  Then 
let  it  appear;  let  it  come,  stroke  upon  stroke — each  louder  and  more 
effective  than  the  other — till  the  land  rang  with  the  shout  of  victory 
and  the  world  itself  re-echoed  it.  And  so  it  seemed.  That  miracu- 
lous feeding — that  wilderness-cry  of  Hosanna  to  the  Galilean  King- 
Messiah  from  thousands  of  Galilean  voices — what  were  they  but  its 
beginning?  All  the  greater  was  the  disappointment:  first,  in  the  re- 
pression of  the  movement — so  to  speak,  the  retreat  of  the  Messiah, 
His  voluntary  abdication,  rather,  His  defeat;  then,  next  day,  the  incon- 
gruousness  of  a  King,  Whose  few  unlearned  followers,  in  their  igno- 
rance and  un-Jewish  neglect  of  most  sacred  ordinances,   outraged 

'  Corap.  here  the  remarks  on  ver.  27,  -  Mark  here  also  the  si^ecial  meaning 

about  Truth  as  the  seal  with  which  God      of  (jaoo/jijTe. 
sealed  tiie  Christ. 
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BOOK      every  Jewish   feeling,    and  whose  conduct  was  even  vindicatetl  by 

HI        their  Master  in  a  general  attack  on  all  traditionalism,  that  basis  of 

^ — ^.^~-'  Judaism — as  it  might  be  represented,  to  the  contempt  of  religion  and 

even  of  common  truthfulness  in  the  denunciation  of  solemn  vows! 

This  was  not  the  Messiah  AVhoni  the  many — nay.  Whom  almost  any 

"St.  Matt.     — would  own.'' 

XV.  11 

Here,  tlu'n,  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  two  ways;  and,  just 
because  it  was  the  hour  of  decision,  did  Clirist  so  clearly  set  forth 
the  highest  truths  concerning  Himself,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
which  the  multitude  entertained  about  the  Messiah.  The  result  was 
yet  another  and  a  sorer  defection.      '  Upon  this  many  of  His  disciples 

b  St.  John  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  Him.'''  Nay,  the  searching 
trial  reached  even  unto  the  hearts  of  the  Twelve.  Would  they  also 
go  away?  It  was  an  anticipation  of  Gethscmane — its  first  expe- 
rience. But  one  thing  kept  them  true.  It  was  the  experience  of 
the  past.  This  was  the  basis  of  their  present  faith  and  allegiance. 
They  could  not  go  back  to  their  old  past;  they  must  cleave  to  Him. 
So  Peter  spake  it  in  name  of  them  all:  '  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go? 
Words  of  Eternal  Life  hast  Thou!'  Nay,  and  more  than  this,  as  the 
result  of  what  they  had  learned:     'And  we  have  believed  and  know 

cvv.  68, 69  that  Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.' " '  It  is  thus,  also,  that  many  of 
us,  whose  thoughts  may  have  been  sorely  tossed,  and  whose  founda- 
tions terribly  assailed,  may  have  found  our  first  resting-place  in  the 
assured,  unassailable  spiritual  experience  of  the  past.  Whither  can 
we  go  for  Words  of  Eternal  Life,  if  not  to  Christ?  If  He  fails  us, 
then  all  hope  of  the  Eternal  is  gone.  But  He  Jias  the  Words  of 
Eternal  life — and  we  believed  when  they  first  came  to  us;  nay,  we 
know  that  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  God.  And  this  conveys  all  that 
faith  needs  for  further  learning.  The  rest  will  He  show,  when  He  is 
transfigured  in  our  sight. 

But  of  these  Twelve  Christ  knew  one  to  l)e  '  a  devil ' — like  that 
Angel,  fallen  from  highest  height  to  lowest  depth.  ^  The  apostasy 
of  Judas  had  already  commenced  in  his  heart.  And,  the  greater  the 
popular  expectancy  and  disappointment  had  been,  the  greater  the 
reaction  and  the  enmity  that  followed.  The  hour  of  decision  was 
past,  and  the  hand  on  the  dial  pointed  to  the  hour  of  His  Death. 

'  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  -  The   right   reading    of    ver.    71    is: 

MSS.,    and    not   as  in   the  A.V.    'that  'Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot,' that 

Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'    For  is,  'a     man   of    Kerioth.'    Kerioth   was 

the  history  of  the  variations  bj^  which  in   Judaea  (Josh.  xv.  25),   and  Judas,  it 

this    change   was    brought    about,    see  will  be  remembered,    the  only  Juda'an 

Westcott,  ad  loc.  disciple  of  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

JESUS    AND    THE    SYRO-PH(ENICIA.N    WOMAN. 
(St.  Matt.  XV.  21-28;  St.  Mark  vii.  24-30.) 

The  purpose  of  Christ  to  withdraw  His  disciples  from  the  excitement  chap. 
oi"  Galilee,  and  from  what  migiit  follow  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,  XXXin 
liad  been  interrupted  by  the  events  at  Bethsaida-Julias,  but  it  was  ^— -v—-^ 
not  changed.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  have  been  intensified.  That 
wild,  popular  outburst,  which  had  almost  forced  upon  Him  a  Jewish 
Messiah-Kingship;  the  discussion  with  the  Jerusalem  Scribes  about 
the  washing  of  hands  on  the  following  day;  the  Discourses  of  the 
Sabi)ath,  and  the  spreading  disart'ection,  defection,  and  opposition 
which  were  its  consequences — all  i)ointed  more  than  ever  to  the 
necessity  of  a  l)reak  in  the  publicity  of  His  Work,  and  to  withdrawal 
from  that  jjart  of  Galilee.  The  nearness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Capernaum-boat  lay  moored  on  the  shore  of  Beth- 
saida.  had  obliged  Him,  when  withdrawing  from  that  neighbourhood, 
to  return  to  Cai)ernaum.  And  there  the  Sabbatli  had  to  be  spent — 
in  what  manner  we  know.  But  as  soon  as  its  sacred  rest  was  past, 
the  journey  was  resumed.  For  the  reasons  already  exi)htined,  it  ex- 
tended much  further  than  any  other,  and  into  regions  which,  we  may 
venture  to  suggest,  would  not  have  been  traversed  but  for  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  iiionieut. 

A  comi)aratively  short  journey  would  In-ing  Jesus  and  His  com- 
panions from  Cai)erniiuni  •  into  the  ])arts,'  or,  as  St.  Mai'k  moi"e  spe- 
cifically calls  tli(^m.  •  the  borders  ol"  Tyre  anil  Sidon.'  At  that  time 
this  district  extemled,  north  of  (iaiilee,"  from  the  Mediterranean  to  '■jns.vcm- 
tho  Jordan.  Uut  the  event  about  to  be  related  occurred,  as  all  cir- 
cumstances show,  not  within  the  tei'ritory  of  Tyi'c  aud  Sidon.  but  on 
its  borders,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  If  any 
doubt  could  attach  to  the  objects  which  determined  Christ "s  journey 
to  those   parts,  it  would   be   removed   l)y   the   circumstance  that  St. 

Matthew''  tells   us.    He    •  witlidrew ' '   thitlicj',  wiiile   St.  Mark  notes  '-st.  Matt. 

sv.  -n 

'  So  correetlv  retidcrt'd. 
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BOOK      tiiat  He  •  (Mitcrcd  into  an   house,  and  would   have  no  man  know  it.' 
Ill         Tliat    house  in    whieh  .lesus  souii'ht   shelter   and   privaey   would,    of 

^^ ^^ — ^   course,  be  a   Jewish    home;  and,  that  it  was  within  the  borders  of 

Israel,  is  further  evidenced  l)y  tlie  uotice  of  8t.  Matthew,  that  '  tlie 
Caiuuiuitish  woman'  wlu)  souglit  His  help  '  came  out  from  those  bor- 
ders ' — that  is,  from  out  the  Tyro-Sidoniaii  district — into  that  (ialilean 
1)order  wlicrc  Jesus  was. 

The  wliole  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  more  than  a  night's 
rest  in  that  distant  home.  Possii)ly,  the  two  tirst  Passover-days  may 
have  been  spent  liere.  If  the  Saviour  had  left  Capernaum  on  the 
Sabbath  evening,  or  the  Sunday  morning,  He  may  have  reached  that 
home  on  the  borders  l^efore  the  Paschal  Eve,  and  tlie  Monday  and 
Tuesday^  may  have  l)een  the  festive  Paschal  days,  on  which  sacred 
rest  was  conjoined.  This  would  also  give  an  adequate  motive  for  such 
a  sojourn  in  that  house,  as  seems  required  by  the  narrative  of  St. 
Mark.  According  to  that  Evangelist,  'Jesus  would  have  no  man 
know'  His  Presence  in  that  place,  Huit  He  could  not  be  hid.'  Mani- 
festly, this  could  not  apply  to  the  rest  of  one  night  in  a  house.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  Evangelist,  the  fame  of  His  Presence  spread  into 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  reached  the  mother 
of  the  dcmonised  child,  upon  v.iiich  she  went  from  her  home  into 
(lalilee  to  apply  for  help  to  Jesus.  All  this  implies  a  stay  of  two  or 
three  days.  And  with  this  also  agrees  the  after-complaint  of  tlie 
"St.  Matt,  disciples:  'Send  lier  away,  for  she  cricth  after  us.'"  As  the  Saviour 
b  St.  Mark  ai)parently  received  the  woman  in  the  house,''  it  seems  that  she  mu^t 
vu.  24, 25  have  tbllowed  some  of  the  disciples,  entreating  their  help  or  inter- 
cession in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  attention  which,  according  to 
the  will  of  Jesus,  they  would  fain  have  avoided,  before,  in  her  despair, 
she  ventured  into  the  Presence  of  Christ  within  the  house. 

All  this  resolves  into  a  higher  harmony  those  small  seeming  dis- 
crepancies, which  negative  criticism  had  tried  to  magnity  into  con- 
tradictions. It  also  adds  gra})hic  details  to  the  story.  She  who  now 
sought  His  lielji  was,  as  St.  Matthew  calls  her.  from  the  Jewish 
'  Ezra  ix.  1  standpoint.  '  a  Canaanitish"  woman,'  by  Avhich  term  a  Jew  would  desig- 
nate a  native  of  Pheenicia,  or,  as  St.  Mark  calls  her,  a  Syro-Phcenician 
(to  distinguish  her  country  from  Lybo-Phcenicia),  and  'a  Greek' — 
that  is,  a  heathen.  But.  we  can  understand  how  she  who,  as  Bciirjcl 
says,  made  the  misery  of  her  little  child  her  own.  would,  on  hearing 
of  the  Christ  and  His  mighty  deed,  seek  His  help  with  the  most 

^  Or.  the.  Pii3sover-eve  imiv  liave  been  Moiulav  eveiuiii;-. 
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iiilcutse  earnestness,  and  that,  in  so  doin^-,  she  would  ai)i)roacli  Ilim     chap. 
with  lowliest  reverence,  falling-  at  His  Feet."     But  what  in  the  cir-     XXXHI 
cunistances  seems  so  peculiar,  and,  in  our  view,  furnishes  the  ex))la-  ^-^y-^ 
nation  of  the  Lord's  Ijcaring  towards  this  woman,  is  her  mode  of  ^'St.  Mark 

'  vii.  25 

addressing-  Ilim:  '  ()  Lord,  Thou  !Son  of  David! '  This  was  the  most 
distinctively  Jewish  appellation  of  tlie  Messiah;  and  yet  it  is 
enii)luitically  stated  of  her,  that  she  was  a  heathen.  Tradition  has 
preserved  a  few  reported  sayings  of  Christ,  of  wliich  that  about  to 
he  quoted  seems,  at  least,  quite  Chi-ist-like.  It  is  reported  that, 
' having  seen  a  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He  said:  "Onmn,  if 
indeed  thou  knowest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of  the  Law."" 
The  same  principle  ai)i)lied  to  tlie  address  of  this  woman — only  that, 
in  what  followed,  Christ  imparted  t(.)  her  the  knowledge  needful  to 
make  her  blessed. 

Spoken  by  a  heatlien,  these  words  were  an  appeal,  not  to  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  but  to  an  Israelitish  Messiah — tor  David  had 
never  reigned  over  her  or  her  people.  The  title  might  be  most 
rightfully  used,  if  the  i)romises  to  David  were  fully  and  spiritually 
ai)preliended — not  otherwise.  If  used  without  that  knowledge,  it 
was  an  address  by  a  stranger  to  a  Jewish  Messiah,  Whose  works  were 
only  miracles,  and  not  also  and  ])rimarily  signs.  Now  this  was 
exactly  the  error  of  the  Jews  whicli  Jesus  had  encountered  and 
combated,  alike  when  He  resisted  the  attempt  to  make  Him  King, 
in  His  reply  to  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  and  in  His  Discourses  at 
Capernaum.  To  have  granted  her  the  help  she  so  entreated,  would 
have  been,  as  it  were,  to  reverse  the  whole  of  His  Teaching,  and  to 
luake  His  works  of  healing  merely  works  of  power.  For,  it  will  not 
be  contended  that  this  heathen  wonum  had  full  spiritual  knowledge 
of  the  world-wide  bearing  of  the  Davidic  promises,  or  of  the  M'orld- 
end)racing-  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  David.  In  her 
mouth,  then,  it  meant  something  to  which  Christ  could  not  have 
yiehled.  And  yet  He  could  not  refuse  her  petition.  And  so  He 
tirst  taught  her,  in  such  nuinner  as  she  could  understand — that  which 
she  needed  to  know,  before  she  could  approach  Him  in  sucli  manner — 
the  relation  of  the  lieathen  to  the  Jewish  world,  and  of  both  to  the 
Messiah,  and  then  He  gave  her  what  she  asked. 

It  is  this,  we  feel  convinced,  whicli  explains  all.  It  could  not  have 
l)een,  that  from  His  human  standi)oint  He  tirst  kept  silence,  His 
deep  tenderness  and  sympathy  forbidding  Him  to  speak,  while  the 
'  Conii).  Ciuioii  Wes/cof/,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  tlie  Gospels,  Appendix  C. 
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BOOK      noi-iiial  limitation  of  Ilis  Mii^sion  forbade  Him  to  act  as  slic  sought.^ 
Ill         Siicli  liinitatioii   eould  not   liave  existod  in  His  mind;  nor    can  wc 

^— "Y^^^  stipposc  such  an  utter  separation  of  His  Human  from  His  Divine 
consciousness  in  His  Messianic  acting.  And  we  recoil  from  the 
opposite  explanation,  which  supi^oses  Christ  to  have  either  tried  the 
faith  of  the  woman,  or  else  spoken  with  a  view  to  drawing  it  out. 
We  shrink  from  the  idea  of  anything  like  an  after-thought,  even  for 
a  good  purpose,  on  the'  part  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  All  such  after- 
thoughts are,  to  our  thinking,  incompatil)le  with  His  Divine  Purit}' 
and  absolute  rectitude.  God  does  not  make  us  good  l)y  a  device — 
and  that  is  a  very  wrong  view  of  trials,  or  of  delayed  answers  to 
prayer,  which  men  sometimes  take.  Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  the 
Lord  would  have  made  such  cruel  trial  of  the  poor  agonised  woman, 
or  played  on  her  feelings,  when  the  issue  would  have  been  so  unspeak- 
ably  terrible,  if  in  her  weakness  she  had  failed.  There  is  nothing 
analogous  in  the  case  of  this  poor  heathen  coming  to  petition,  and 
being  tried  by  being  told  that  she  could  not  be  heard,  because  she 
belonged  to  the  dogs,  not  the  children,  and  the  trial  of  Abraham, 
who  was  a  hero  of  faith,  and  had  long  walked  with  God,  In  any 
case,  on  any  of  the  views  just  combated,  the  Words  of  Jesus  would 
bear  a  needless  and  inconceivable  harshness,  which  grates  on  all  our 
feelings  concerning  Him.  The  Lord  does  not  afflict  willingly,  nor 
try  needlessly,  nor  disguise  His  loving  thoughts  and  purposes,  in 
order  to  bring  about  some  efl'ect  in  us.  He  needs  not  such  means; 
and,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  we  cannot  believe  that  He  ever  uses 
them. 

But,  viewed  as  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  this  heathen  con- 
cerning Israel's  Messiah,  all  becomes  clear,  even  in  the  very  brief 
reports  of  the  Evangelists,  of  which  that  by  St.  Matthew  reads 
like  that  of  one  present,  that  oi"  St.  Mark  rather  like  that  of  one 
who  relates  what  he  has  heard  from  another  (St.  Peter).  She  had 
spoken,  but  Jesus  had  answered  her  not  a  word.  AVheu  the  disciples 
— in  some  measure,  probably,  still  sharing  the  views  of  this  heathen, 

'  that  he  was  the  Jewish  Messiah — without,   indeed,  iuterccding  for 

her,  asked  tluit  she  might  be  sent  away.  l)ecause  she  Was  troublesome 
to  them,  He  replied,  that  His  ^Mission  was  only  to  the  lost  slieeji  of  the 
house  of  Israel.     This  was  absolutely  true,  as  regarded  His  Woi-k 

'  This   view   is    ailvocated    l)y   Dean  <jreatness:  First,  in   iiis  calm  limitation 

Flumptre  with  remarivable  Iteauty,  ten-  to  His  special  mission,  and  then  in  His 

derness.  and  reverence.  It  is  also  that  of  enually  calm  oversteppin<^  of  it.  when  a 

M/^j/o-  and  of  Eimhh      T\w    latter   re-  higher  ground  for  so  doing  appeared, 
marks,    that   «)nr  Lord   showed    twofold 
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while  upon  oartli;  and  true,  in  every  sense,  as  we  keep  in  view  the     chap. 
world-wide  Ijearing   of  the    Davidie   reign    and    promises,  swid    tiie     XXXIU 

real  relation  between  Israel  and  the  world.    Thus  l)atHed,  as  it  might    •- — ^ ' 

seem,  she  cried  no  longer  '  Son  of  David,"  but,  •  Lord,  helj)  me."     It 
was  then  that  the   special  teaching   came  in  the  manner  she  could 
understand.     If  it  were  as  '  the  Son  of  David  '  that  He  was  entreated 
— if  the  heathen  woman  as  such  ap])lie(l  to  the  Jewish  Messiah  as 
such,  what,  in  the  Jewish  view,  were  the  heathens  but  'dogs,'  and 
what  would  be  fellowship  with  them,  but  to  cast  to  the  dogs — house- 
dogs,' it  may  be — what    should  have  been   the    children's    bread "i* 
And,   certainly,   no  exi)ression  more    common  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Jews,  than  that  which  designated  the  heathens  as  dogs. ^"  Most  harsh  p^^^?^^'^.'^ 
as    it   was,  as  the   outcome  of  national  pride  and  Jewish  self-asser-  Meg.  7  6 
tion.  yet  in  a  sense  it  was  true,  that  those  luithui  were  the  children, 
and  those  '  icitJiout'  Mlogs."''     Only,  who  were  they  within  and  who  'Rev.  xxa 
they  without y     AVhat  made    'a   child,' whose   was  the  bread — and 
what  characterised  '  the  dog,'  that  was  'without '  ? 

Two  lessons  did  she  learn  with  that  instinct-like  rapidity  which 
Christ's  personal  Presence — and  it  alone — seemed  ever  and  again  to 
call  forth,  just  as  the  tire  which  fell  from  heaven  consumed  the  sacrifice 
of  Elijah.  'Yea,  Lord,'  it  is  as  Thou  sayest:  heathenism  stands 
related  to  Judaism  as  the  house-dogs  to  the  children,  and  it  were 
not  meet  to  rob  the  children  of  their  bread  in  order  to  give  it  to 
dogs.  But  Thine  own  words  show,  that  such  would  not  now  be 
the  case.  If  they  are  house-dogs,  then  they  are  the  Master's,  and 
umfer  His  table,  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  to  the  children,  in 
the  breaking  of  it  the  crumbs  must  fall  all  around.  As  St.  Matthew 
puts  it:  '  The  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  Master's 
table;"  as  St.  Mark  puts  it:  -The  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the 
children's  crumbs.'  Both  versions  present  ditt'erent  aspects  of  the 
same  truth.  Heathenism  may  be  like  the  dogs,  when  compared  with 
the  children's  place  and  privileges;  but  He  is  their  Master  still, 
and  they  under  His  table:  and  when  He  breaks  the  bread  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare  for  them — even  under  the  table  they  eat  of  the 
children's  crumbs. 

But  in  so  saying  she  was  no  longer  'under  the  table,'  "hut  had 
sat  down  at  the  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  was  par- 
taker oftlie  children's  l)read.  He  was  no  longer  to  her  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  but  truly  'the  Son  of  David."     She   now   understood   what 

'  The   term   meaus    -little   dogs."    or  nLuiypassa,Liesinii;lit  IxMnioted  either 

'  house-duirs.'  similar,  or  based  on  this  view  of  Gentiles. 
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XV.  28 


slic  i)ra3^e(l,  and  she  loas  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  And  wliat  had 
taii.ii'lit  her  all  this  was  faith  in  His  Person  and  Work,  as  not  only 
just  (Miouii-li  for  the  Jews,  but  enough  and  to  spare  for  all — children 
;it  llie  table  and  dogs  under  it;  that  in  and  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  aii<l  David,  all  nations  were  blessed  in  Israel's  King  and 
Messiah.  And  so  it  was,  that  the  Lord  said  it:  '0  wonnin,  great  is 
thy  faith:  be  it  done  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'  Or,  as  St.  Mark 
puts  it,  not  quoting  the  very  sound  of  the  Lord's  words,  but  their 
impression  upon  Peter:  'For  this  saying  go  thy  way;  the  devil  is 
gone  out  of  thy  daughter.'^  'And  her  daughter  was  healed  from 
that  hour.' ^'  '  And  she  went  away  unto  her  house,  and  found  her 
(hiughter  prostrate  [indeed]  upon  the  bed,  and  [but]  the  demon  gone 
out.' 

To  us  there  is  in  this  history  even  more  than  the  solemn  interest 
of  Christ's 'compassion  and  mighty  Messianic  working,  or  the  lessons 
of  His  teaching.  We  view  it  in  connection  with  the  scenes  of  the 
previous  few  days,  and  see  how  tlioroughly  it  accords  with  them  in 
spirit,  thus  recognising  the  deep  internal  unity  of  Christ's  Words 
and  Works,  where  least,  perhaps,  we  might  have  looked  for  such 
harmony.  And  again  we  view  it  in  its  deeper  bearing  upon,  and 
lessons  to,  all  times.  To  how  many,  not  oidy  of  all  nations  and  con- 
ditions, but  in  all  states  of  heart  and  mind,  nay,  in  the  very  lowest 
depths  of  conscious  guilt  and  alienation  from  (iod,  must  tliis 
have  brought  unspeakable  comfort,  the  comfort  of  truth,  and  the 
comfort  of  His  Teaching.  Be  it  so,  an  outcast,  '  dog; '  not  at  the 
table,  but  under  the  table.  Still  we  are  at  His  Feet;  it  is 'our 
Master's  Table;  He  is  our  Master;  and,  as  He  breaks  the  children's 
bread,  it  is  of  necessity  that  '  the  children's  crumbs '  fall  to  us — 
enough,  cpiite  enough,  and  to  spare.  Never  can  we  be  outside  His 
reach,  nor  of  that  of  His  gracious  care,  and  of  sufficient  provision 
to  eternal  life. 

Yet  this  lesson  also  must  we  learn,  that  as  'heathens'  we  nmy 
not  call  on  Him  as  '  David's  Son,'  till  we  know  why  we  so  call  Him. 
If  there  can  l)e  no  despair,  no  Ix'ing  cast  out  by  Him,  no  absolute 
distance  that  hopelessly  separates  from  His  Person  and  Provision, 
there  must  be  no  presumption,  no  forgetfulness  of  the  right  relation,  no 
exjiectancy  of  magic-miracles,  no  viewing  of  Christ  as  a  Jewish  Messiah. 


'  Ciuioii  ^'w/.- (Speakers  Comni.  on  St. 
Mark  vii.  2())  n'ii;anls  tliLs  'as  one  of  tlie 
very  few  instances  in  which  our  I^ord's 
words  realiv  liill'ci'  in  tlie  two  accounts." 


Witli  ail  deference.  I  venture  to  tliink  it 
is  not  so.  but  tliat  St.  Mark  irives  what 
St.  Peter  had  received  as  the  impression 
of  Christ'b  words  on  his  mind. 
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We  must  learn  it,  and    painriilly,  first  by   Ills  silence,  then  l)y  this,      CHAP, 
that  He  is  only  sent  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  what  we     XXXIII 
are  and  wliere  we  are — that  we  may  be  i)repared  for  the  grace  of  God  ^— ^r-— ^ 
and  the  gift  of  grace.     All  men — Jews  and  Gentiles,  '  children  '  and 
'dogs  ' — are  as  before  Christ  and  God  equally  undeserving  and  equally 
sinners,  but  those  who  have  fallen  deep  can  only  learn  that  they  arc 
sinners  by  learning  that  they  are  great  sinners,  and  will  onl.y  taste  of 
the  children's  bread  when  they  have  felt,  '  Yea,  Lord,'  '  for  even  the 
dogs  '  '  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs, '  '  which  fall  from 
their  Master's  table.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  GKOUP  OF  MIRACLES  AMONG  A  SEMI-HEATHEN  POPULATION. 
(St,  Matt.  XV.  21)-31;  St.  Mark  vii.  31-37;  St.  Mark  viii.  22-26;  St.  Matt.  xi.   27-31.) 

BOOK  If  6ven  the  brief  stay  of  Jesus  in  that  friendly  Jewish  home  by  the 
III        l)orders  of  Tyre  could  not  remain  unknown,  the  fame  of  the  healing 

-^,' — '  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  maiden  would  soon  have  rendered  impossible 
that  privacy  and  retirement,  which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  His 
leaving  Capernaum.  Accordingly,  when  the  two  Paschal  days  were 
ended,  He  resumed  His  journey,  extending  it  far  beyond  any  pre- 
viously undertaken,  perhaps  beyond  what  had  been  originally  in- 
tended. The  borders  of  Palestine  proper,  though  not  of  what  the 
Rabbis  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,^  were  passed.  Making  a  long 
circuit  through  the  territory  of  Sidon,^  He  descended — probably 
through  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Hermon  range — into  the  country  of 
the  Tetrarch  Philip.  Thence  He  continued  '  through  the  midst  of 
the  borders  of  Decapolis,'  till  He  once  more  reached  the  eastern,  or 
south-eastern,  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  It  will  he  remembered 
that  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  '  the  Ten  Cities,"  ^  was  wedged 
in  betAveen  the  Tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Antipas.  It  embraced  ten 
cities,  although  that  was  not  always  their  number,  and  their  names 
are  variously  enumerated.  Of  these  cities  Hippos,  on  the  south- 
eastern shore  of  the  Lake,  was  the  most  northern,  and  I'hiladelphia, 
the  ancient  Ral)bath- Amnion,  the  most  southern.  Scythopolis,  the 
ancient  Roth-Shean,  with  its  district,  was  the  only  one  of  them  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan.  This  extensive  '  Ten  Cities  ' 
district  was  essentially  heathen  territory.  Their  ancient  monuments 
show,  in  which  of  them  Zeus,  Astarte,  and  Athene,  or  else  Artemis, 

'  For  the  Rabbinic  views  of  the  boun-  Saviour's  route,   but   (with  Eirah?  and 

tlaries   of    Palestine    see    '  Sketches   of  Laiu/e)  tlie  territory  of  Sidon. 
Jewish  Social  Life,'  ch.  ii.  ^  the  fullest  notice  of  the  'Ten  Cities' 

■■^  The  correct  reading  of  St.  Mark  vii.  is  that  of    Caspari,  Chronolog.  Geogr. 

31,  is  '  through  Sidon.'     By  the  latter  I  Einl.  pp.   83-91,   with    which    compare 

do  not  understand  the  town  of  that  name,  Menke's  Bibel- Atlas,  Map  V. 
which  would  have  been  quite  outside  the 
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Hercules,  Dionyso^,  Dcmeter.  or  other  Grecian  divinities,  were  wor- 
shipped.' Their  political  constitution  was  that  of  the  free  Greek 
cities.  They  were  subject  only  to  the  Governor  of  Syria,  and  formed 
part  of  Coele-Syria,  in  contradistinction  to  Syro-Phoenicia.  Their  pri- 
vileges dated  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  from  Avhich  also  they  after- 
wards reckoned  their  era. 

It  is  important  to  keei)  in  view  that,  although  Jesus  was  now 
witliin  the  territory  of  ancient  Israel,  the  district  and  all  the 
surrountlings  were  essentially  heathen,  although  in  closest  proximity 
to,  and  intermingling  with,  that  which  was  purely  Jewish.  St.  Mat- 
thew •■*  gives  only  a  general  descri])tion  of  Christ's  activity  there, 
concluding  with  a  notice  of  the  imi)ression  produced  on  those  who 
witnessed  His  mighty  deeds,  as  leading  them  to  glorify  '.the  God  of 
Israel.'  This,  of  course,  confirms  the  impression  that  the  scene  is 
laid  among  a  population  chiefly  heathen,  and  agrees  with  the  more 
minute  notice  of  the  locality  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  One  special 
instance  of  miraculous  healing  is  recorded  in  the  latter,  not  only  from 
its  intrinsic  interest,  but  perhaps,  also,  as  in  some  respects  typical. 

1.  Among  those  brought  to  Him  was  one  deaf,  whose  speech  had, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  been  so  affected  as  practically  to 
deprive  him  of  its  power.-  This  circumstance,  and  that  he  is  not 
spoken  of  as  so  afflicted  from  his  birth,  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
affection  was — as  not  unfrequently — the  result  of  disease,  and  not 
congenital.  Remembering,  that  alike  the  subject  of  the  miracle 
and  they  who  brought  him  were  heathens,  but  in  constant  and  close 
contact  with  Jews,  what  follows  is  vividly  true  to  life.  The  entreaty 
to  '  lay  His  Hand  upon  him  '  was  heathen,  and  yet  semi-Jewish  also. 
Quite  peculiar  it  is,  when  the  Lord  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude; 
and  again  that,  in  healing  him,  <  He  spat,'  a))plying  it  directly  to  the 
diseased  organ.  We  read  of  the  direct  application  of  saliva  only  here 
and  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida.''  ^  We  are  disposed 
to  regard  this  as  peculiar  to  the  healing  of  Gentiles.  Peculiar,  also, 
is  the  term  expressive  of  burden  on  the  mind,  when,  '  looking  up  to 
heaven,  He  sighed.'*  Peculiar,  also,  is  the  •  thrusting '^  of  His 
Fingers  into  the  man's  ears,   and  the  touch  of  his  tongue.     Only 

•  Conip.  ScJdlrer,  pp.  382,  383. 

-  ^loyiXa.Xo'i  or  itoyyiActXo'^  does 
not  mean  one  absolutely  dumb.  It  is  liter- 
ally: difficulter  loquens.  The  Rabbinic 
desi,o;natioii  of  such  a  jierson  would  liave 
been  Chpresh  (Ter.  i.  2)  althou,i!:h  difler- 
ent  oi)inions  obtain  as  to  wliether  the 
term  includes  impediment  of  speecli 
(comp.  Meg.  ii.  4;  Gitt.  71  a). 


CHAP. 
XXXIV 


■■*  In  St.  John  ix.  (i  it  is  really  applica- 
tion of  clay. 

*  oTEva'Zo}  occurs  only  liere  in  the 
Gospels.  Otherwise  it  occurs  in  Rom. 
viii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  v.  2.  4 ;  Hebr.  .xiii.  17 ; 
James  v.  9;  the  substantive  in  Acts  vii. 
34;  Rom,  viii.  20. 

^  So  literally. 


"  St.  Matt. 
XV.  29-31 


t>  St.  Mark 
V.  iii.  23 
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"  St.  Mark 
vii.  31-37 


>>  Shabb. 
108  h : 

Pliny,  H.  N. 
xxviii.  7; 
.Vi/f/.Vesp.  7 


the  iii>\v;ir(l  l(j()k  to  Heaven  aii<l  the  (•(jiniiiand  •  K})hpliatlia  ' — '1)0 
opened  " — seem  the  same  as  in  His  every  day  wonders  of  healing.  But 
WQ  mark  that  all  here  seems  much  more  elaborate  than  in  Israel.  The 
reason  of  this  must,  of  course,  be  sought  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  person  healed.  Certain  characteristics  about  the  action  of  the 
Lord  may,  perhaps;  help  us  to  understand  it  better.  There  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  means,  yet  each  and  all  inadequate  to  effect  the  purpose, 
but  all  connected  with  His  Person.  This  elaborate  use  of  such  means 
would  banish  the  idea  of  magic;  it  would  arouse  the  attention,  and 
fix  it  upon  Christ,  as  using  these  means,  which  were  all  connected  with 
His  own  person  ;  while,  lastly,  the  sighing,  and  the  Avord  of  absolute 
command,  would  all  have  here  their  special  significance. 

Let  us  try  to  realize  the  scene.  They  have  heard  of  Him  aj<  the 
wonder-worker,  these  heathens  in  the  land  so  near  to,  and  yet  so 
far* from,  Israel;  and  they  have  brought  to  Him  'the  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,^  and  many  others,'  and  laid  them  at  His  Feet.  Oh, 
what  wonder !  All  disease  vanishes  in  presence  of  Heaven's  Own  Life 
Incarnate.  Tongues  long  weighted  are  loosed,  limbs  maimed  or  bent 
by  disease^  are  restored  to  health,  the  lame  are  stretched  straight; 
the  film  of  disease  and  the  paralysis  of  nerve-impotence  pass  from 
eyes  long  insensible  to  the  light.  It  is  a  new  era — Israel  conquers 
the  heathen  world,  not  by  force,  but  by  love;  not  by  outward  means, 
but  by  the  manifestation  of  life-power  from  above.  Truly,  this  is 
the  Messianic  conquest  and  reign:  '  and  they  glorified  the  God  of 
Israel.  ' 

From  amongst  this  mass  of  misery  we  single  out  and  follow  one,* 
whom  the  Saviour  takes  aside,  that  it  may  not  merely  be  the  breath 
of  heaven's  spring  passing  over  them  all,  that  wooeth  him  to  ncAv 
life,  but  that  He  may  touch  and  handle  him,  and  so  give  health  to 
soul  and  bodj^  The  man  is  to  be  alone  with  Christ  and  the  disciples. 
It  is  not  magic;  means  are  used,  and  such  as  might  not  seem  wholly 
strange  to  the  man.  And  quite  a  number  of  means!  He  thrust  His 
Fingers  into  his  deaf  ears,  as  if  to  make  a  way  for  the  sound:  He 
spat  on  his  tongue,  using  a  means  of  healing  accepted  in  popular 
opinion  of  Jew  and  Gentile;''^  He  touched  his  tongue.  Each  act 
seemed  a  fresh  incitement  to  his  faith — and  all  connected  itself  with 


'  KuAAoS  means  here  incurvafus, 
and  not  as  in  ix.  4:^  inutilatus. 

'^  Wunsche  (ad.  Inc.)  is  guilty  of  se- 
rious misapprehension  when  he  says  that 
the  Talmud  condemns  to  eternal  punish- 
ment those  who  employ  this  mode  of 
healinsr.      This   statement  is  incorrect. 


What  it  condemns  is  the  whisperin.ii  of 
ma<rical  formulas  over  a  wound  (Sanh. 
on  II).  when  it  was  the  custom  of  some 
magicians  to  spit  before  (Sanh.  101  a\  of 
others  nfter  i)ronouncing  the  formula 
f.Jer.  Sanh.  28  /;).  There  is  no  aualo.ii:y 
whatever  between   this  and  what    our 
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the  Person  of  Christ,  As  yet  tliere  was  not  In-eath  of  lil'c  in  it  all. 
But  when  the  num's  eyes  followed  those  of  the  Saviour  to  heaven,  he 
would  undei'staud  whence  lie  ex])eeted,  whence  came  to  Ilini  the  power 
—Who  had  sent  lliin,  an(n\'li<)se  lie  was.  And  as  he  followed  the  move- 
ment of  Christ's  lips,  as  he  groaned  under  the  felt  Inirden  He  had  come 
to  remove,  the  sufferer  would  look  up  expectant.  Once  more  the 
Saviour's  lij^s  parted  to  speak  the  woi'd  of  command:  '  I>e  opened'-' — 
and  straightway  the  gladsome  sound  would  pass  into  'his  hearing,'  * 
and  the  bond  that  seemed  to  have  held  his  tongue  was  loosed.  He 
was  in  a  new  world,  into  which  He  had  put  him  that  had  spoken 
that  one  Word;  He,  Who  had  been  burdened  undcn-  the  load  which  He 
had  lifted  up  to  His  Father;  to  Whom  all  the  means  that  had  been 
nsed  had  pointed,  and  with  Whose  Person  they  had  been  connected. 

It  was  in  vain  to  enjoin  silence.  Wider  and  wider  spread  the 
unbidden  fame,  till  it  was  caught  up  in  this  one  hymn  of  praise, 
which  has  remained  to  all  time  the  jubilee  of  our  experience  of  Christ 
as  the  Divine  Healer:  'He  hath  done  all  things  well — He  maketh 
even  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.'  This  Jewish  word, 
EpkpJwtha,  spoken  to  the  Gentile  Church  by  Him,  Who,  looking  up 
to  heaven,  sighed  under  the  burden,  even  Avhile  He  uplifted  it,  has 
opened  the  hearing  and  loosed  the  bond  of  speech.  Most  significantly 
was  it  spoken  in  the  language  of  the  Jews;  and  this  also  does  it 
teach,  that  Jesus  nnist  always  have  spoken  the  Jews'  language.  For, 
if  ever,  to  a  Grecian  in  Grecian  territory  would  He  have  si)oken  in 
Greek,  not  in  the  Jews'  language,  if  the  former  and  not  the  latter 
had  ])een  that  of  which  He  made  use  in  His  Words  and  Working. 

2.  Another  miracle  is  rec(U-ded  by  St.  Mark,"  as  wrought  by 
Jesus  in  these  parts,  and,  as  we  infer,  on  a  heathen.^  All  the  circum- 
stances are  kindred  to  those  just  related.     It  was  in  Bethsaida-Julias, 


CPIAP. 
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Lord  did,  and  the  use  of  saliva  for  cures 
is  universally  recognised  by  the  Rabbis. 

^  So  literally,  or  rather  '  iiearings ' — in 
the  plural. 

•^  Most  commentators  i-egard  this  as 
the  easier)}  Bethsai<la.  or  Bethsaida- 
Julias.  The  objection  (in  the  Speaker's 
Connnentary)  that  tlie  text  speaks  of 
'  a  village  "  (vv.  2:^,  2(i'i  is  obviated  hy  the 
circumstance  that  similarly  we  read  im- 
mediately afterwards  (ver.  27)  about  the 
'villages  of  Cfesarea  Phili]iiii.'  Indeed,  a 
knowiiMlge  of  -Jewish  law  enal)les  us  to 
see  her(>  a  fresh  proof  of  tlie  genuineness 
of  the  Evangelic  narrative.  For.  accord- 
ing to  Meg.  B  b  the  villages  al)out  a  town 
were  reckoned  as  l)elonging  to  it.  while. 
on   the  other   hand,  a  town   wliicli   had 


not  among  its  inhabitants  ten  Batlanin 
(persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
worship  and  ati'airs  of  the  Synagogue) 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  village.  Tlie 
Bethsaida  of  ver.  22  must  refer  to  tlie 
district,  in  one  of  tlie  liamlets  of  which 
the  blind  man  met  .Jesus.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  Jesus  ever  again  wrought 
miracles,  either  in  Capernaum  or  the 
western  Bethsaida,  if,  indeed,  He  ever 
returned  to  that  district.  Lastly,  the 
scene  of  that  miracle  must  have  been 
the  eastern  Bethsaida  (Julias),  since 
immediately  afterwards  the  continuance 
of  His  journey  to  Ca'sarea  Philippi  is 
relattMl  without  any  notice  of  crossing 
the  Lake. 


1'  St.  Mark 
Tin.  22-26 
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that  one  bliiul  was  l)r()ug-lit  iiuto  lliiii,  witli  tlie  entreaty  that  JIc 
would  touch  him, — _just  as  in  the  case  pfthe  (h-af  and  dumb.  Here, 
also,  the  ^Saviour  took  him  aside — '  led  him  out  ol*  the  village  ' — and 
'  spat  on  his  eyes,  and  put  His  Hands  upon  him.  We  mark  not  only 
the  similarity  of  the  means  employed,  l)ut  the  same,  and  even  greater 
elaborateness  in  the  use  of  them,  since  a  twofold  touch  is  recorded 
before  the  man  saw  clearly.'  On  any  theory — even  that  which 
would  regard  the  Gospel-narratives  as  spurious — this  trait  must  have 
been  intended  to  mark  a  special  purpose,  since  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  miraculous  cure  was  performed  gradually,  and  not 
at  once  and  completely.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  object  was,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  healing,  to  disabuse  the  man  of  any  idea  of 
magical  cure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  process  of  healing  again 
markedly  centered  in  the  Person  of  Jesus.  With  this  also  agrees  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb)  the  use  of  spittle  in  the  healing. 
We  may  here  recall,  that  the  use  of  saliva  was  a  well-known  Jewish 
remedy  for  affections  oi' the  eyes.''  It  was  thus  that  the  celebrated 
Rabbi  Meir  relieved  one  of  his  fair  hearers,  when  her  husband,  in  his 
anger  at  her  long  detention  by  the  Rabbi's  sermons,  had  ordered  her 
to  spit  in  the  preacher's  face.  Pretending  to  suffer  from  his  eyes, 
the  Rabbi  contrived  that  the  woman  publicly  spat  in  his  eyes,  thus 
enabling  her  to  obey  her  husband's  command.''  The  anecdote  at 
least  proves,  that  the  application  of  saliva  was  popularly  regarded  as 
a  remedy  for  affections  of  the  eyes. 

Thus  in  this  instance  also,  as  in  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there 
was  the  use  of  means,  Jewish  means,  means  manifestly  insufficient 
(since  their  first  application  was  only  partially  successful),  and  a 
multiplication  of  means — yet  all  centering  in,  and  i)roceeding  from. 
His  Person.  As  further  analogies  between  the  two,  we  mark  that 
the  blindness  does  not  seem  to. have  been  congenital, 'but  the  con- 
sequence of  disease,  and  that  silence  was  enjoined  after  the  healing.' 
Lastly,  the  confusedness  of  his  sight,  when  first  restored  to  him, 
surely  conveyed,  not  only  to  him  but  to  us  all,  both  a  spiritual  lesson 
and  a  spiritual  warning. 

o.  Yet  a  third  miracle  of  healing  requires  to  be  here  considered, 
although  related  by  St.  Matthew  in  quite  another  connection."  Rut 
we  have  learned  enough  of  the  structure  of  the  First  Gospel  to 
know,  that  its  arrangement  is  determined  by  the  plan  of  the  writer 
rather  than  hy  the  chronological  succession  of  events.'^     The  manner 


'  The  l)L'ttL'i'  readiiiii"  of  the   wonls   is 
given  ill  till?  Revised  Version. 

'■^  Thus,   the  iiealin;;'    recorded    imnie- 


dititely  after  tliis  liistory,  in  St.  Matt.  ix. 
?j2-?>!y,  l)elongs  evidently  to  a  later 
l)eriod.     Comp.  St.  Luke  \i.  14. 
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in  Avliicli  tlie  Lord  lieulcd  the  two  l)lin(l  nien,  tlic  injunction  of  CIIAP. 
silence,  and  the  notice  that  none  the  k's.s  they  spi'cad  His  fame  in  XXXIV 
all  that  landj^  seem  to  imply  1ii;it  lie  was  not  on  the  ordinary  scene  ^— ^-^—^ ' 
of  His  labours  in  (ialilee.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  niiii-k  an  internal 
analogy  between  this  nud  the  other  two  luii'aclcs  enacted  auiidst  a 
chiefly  Grecian  poijulation.  And,  strange  though  it  may  sound,  the 
cry  with  which  the  two  blind  men  who  sought  His  helj)  followed  Him, 
'  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  <m  us,"  comes,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
frequently  from  (Jcntilc  than  from  Jewish  lips.  .It  was,  of  course, 
pre-eminently  the  Jewish  designation  of  the  Messiah,  tiie  basis  of  all 
Jewish  thought  of  Him.  J>ut,  i)erha])s  on  that  very  ground,  itwould 
express  in  Israel  I'ather  the  honuige  of  popular  conviction,  than, as  in 
this  case,  the  cry  for  help  in  bodily  disease.  Besides,  Jesus  had  not 
as  yet  been  hailed  as  the  ^lessiah,  except  by  His  most  intimate  dis- 
ciples; and,  even  by  them,  chiefly  in  the  joy  of  their  highest  spiritual 
attainments.  He  was  the  Kabbi,  Teacher,  Wonder-worker,  Son  of 
Man.  even  Son  of  God;  but  the  idea  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as 
implying  spiritual  and  Divine,  not  outwardly  ro3'al  rule,  lay  as  yet 
on  the  utmost  edge  of  the  liorizon,  covered  by  the  golden  mist  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  His  rising.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
understand,  how  to  Gentiles,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  the  Messiah  of 
Israel  would  chiefly  stand  out  as  'the  Son  of  David.'  It  was  the 
most  ready,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  universal,  form  in  which 
the  great  Jewish  liope  could  be  viewed  by  them.  It  presented  to 
their  minds  the  nujst  marked  contrast  to  Israel's  i)resent  fallen  state, 
and  it  recalled  the  Golden  Age  of  Israel's  past,  and  that,  as  only  the 
symbol  of  a  far  wi(h*r  and  moi'c  gloi'ious  reign,  the  fulfllment  of  what 
to  David  had  only  been  ju'omises.- 

I'eculiar  to  this  history  is  the  testing  (piestion  of  Clirist,  whether 
they  really  believed  what  their  petition  implied,  that  He  was  able  to 
restore  their  sight;  and,  again.  His  stern,  almost  passionate,  insist- 
ence^ on  their  silence  as  to  the  mode  of  their  cure.  Only  on  one 
other  occasion  do  we  read  of  the  sanu^  insistence.  It  is,  Avlien  the 
leper  had  expressed  the  same  al)Solute  faith    in  Christ's  ability  to 

'   I    admit   that   (^specially    the  hUter  liliml   ineii  near  .Jericho  (St.   Matt.    xx. 

argument  is  inconclusive,  but  I  appeal  :'>0,   .">1;    St.   Mark  x.  47.   48;    St.  Luke 

to  the  general  context  and  the  setting?  of  xviii,  38,    39^  and  proclaimed  as   such 

this  history.     It  is  impossible  to  rei>-ard  t)y  the  ])eople   in  St.    Matt.  xii.  23;  xxi. 

St.  Matt.  ix.  as  a  chronoloi;-ical  record  of  9,  15. 

events.  ■'  f/ifj/jif/dajnai — the  word  oceurs  in 

'-'  He  is  aijtf  ressed  iii^   'Son  of  David.'  that  sense  only  here  and  in  St.  Mark  i.  43; 

in  this  passafi-e,  by  the   Syro-Ph(eiucian  otherwise  also  in  St.   Mark  xiv.   .'),   and 

woman   (St.    Matt.    xv.    22).  and  ])y  the  in  St.  .bilni  xi.  33.  38. 
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IJOOK  Ileal  if  He  willed  it,  and  Jesus  had,  as  in  the  ease  of  those  two  blind 

III  men,  conferred  the  benefit  by  the  touch  of  His  Hand/'     In  both  tliesc 

^- — -r — '  cases,  it  is  remarkable  that.  alon<r  with  strongest  faith  of  those  who 

"St.  Mark  caiiieto  Him,  there  was  rather  an  imi)lied  than  an  expressed  ijetition 

i.  40,  41 

on  their  part.  The  leper  who  knelt  before  Him  only  said:  '  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst  make  me  clean;'  and  the  two  blind  men: 
'  Have  mercy  on  us.  Thou  Son  of  David."  Tiius  it  is  the  highest 
and  most  realising  faith,  which  is  most  al)solute  in  its  trust  and  most 
reticent  as  regards  the  details  of  its  request. 

F>ut  as  regards  the  two  blind  men  (and  the  healed  leper  also),  it 
is  almost  impossible  not  to  connect  Christ's  peculiar  insistence  on 
their  silence  with  their  advanced  faith.  They  had  owned  Jesus  as 
'the  Son  of  David."  and  that,  not  in  the  Judaic  sense  (as  by  the 
Syro-Phoenician  woman  ^),  but  as  able  to  do  all  things,  even  to  open 
by  His  touch  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And  it  had  been  done  to  them, 
as  it  always  is — according  to  their  faith.  But  a  profession  of  faith 
so  wide-reaching  as  theirs,  and  sealed  by  the  attainment  of  what  it 
sought,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  ask,  must  not  be  puljlicly  proclaimed. 
It  would,  and  m  point  of  fact  did,  bring  to  Him  crowds  which,  unable 
spiritually  to  understand  the  meaning  of  such  a  confession,  would 
only  embarrass  and  hinder,  and  whose  presence  and  homage  would 
''St.  Mark  have  to  l)e  avoided  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  open  enemies." 
For  confession  of  the  mouth  must  ever  l)e  the  outcome  of  heart- 
belief,  and  the  acclamations  of  an  excited  Jewish  crowd  were  as  in- 
congruous to  the  real  Character  of  the  Christ,  and  as  obstructive  to 
the  progress  of  His  Kingdom,  as  is  the  outward  homage  of  a  world 
which  has  not  heart-belief  in  His  Power,  nor  heart -exi)erience  of  His 
ability  and  willingness  to  cleanse  the  leper  and  to  oi)en  the  eyes  of 
th(,  blind.  Yet  the  leprosy  of  Israel  and  the  blindness  of  the  Gentile 
world  are  equally  removed  by  the  touch  of  His  Hand  at  the  cry  of 
faith. 

The  (piestion  has  been  needlessly  discussed,^  whether  they  were 
to  praise  or  blame,  who,  despite  the  Saviour's  words,  spread  His  fame. 
We  scarcely  know  what,  or  hdw  much,  they  disobeyed.  They  could 
not  but  speak  of  His  Person:  and  theirs  was,  perhaps,  not  yet  tluit 
higher  silence  which  is  content  simply  to  sit  at  His  Feet. 

•  It  .slioulil  !)('  l)onie  in  inind.  tliat  the  ■  Roman      Catholic      writers    niostiy 

country,  .surr(nin(llnii;s,   &q..  place  these  praise,    while  Protestants   blame,    their 

men  in  a  totally  diflerent  category  from  conduct, 
the  Svro-PhtKnician  woiiuui. 
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CHAPTER  XXXY. 

THE  TWO  SABBATH-CONTROVERSIES — THE  PLUCKING  OF  THE  EARS  OF  CORN 
BY  THE  DISCIPLES,  AND  THE  HEALINO  OF  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  WITH- 
ERED HAND. 

(St.  Mrttt.  xii.  1-21;  St.  Mark  ii.  23— iii.  G;  St.  Luke  vi.  1-11. j 

In  grouping  together  the  three  miraeles  of  healing  described  in  the  CHAP. 
last  chapter,  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  that  it  is  certain  the}'  had  taken  XXXV 
place  in  precisely  that  order.  Nor  do  we  feel  sure,  that  they  preceded  -— ^^^^ 
what  is  al)out  to  l)e  related.  In  the  absence  of  exact  data,  the  suc- 
cession of  events  and  their  location  must  be  matter  of  comljination. 
From  their  position  in  the  J]vangelic  narratives,  and  the  nmiiner  in 
which  all  concerned  speak  and  act,  we  inferred,  that  they  took  place 
at  that  particular  period  and  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  tiie  Decapolis  or 
else  in  tlie  territory  of  Philip.  They  differ  from  the  events  about  to 
be  related  by  the  absence  of  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  who  hung  on  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus.  While  the  Saviour  tarried  on  the  borders  of  Tyre, 
and  thence  passed  through  the  territory  of  Sidon  into  the  Decapolis 
and  to  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  they 
were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover.  IJut  after  the  two  festive  days, 
which  would  require  their  attendance  in  the  Temple,  they  seem  to 
have  returned  to  their  hateful  task.  It  woidd  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  discover  the  scene  of  such  mighty  works  as  His.  Accord- 
ingly, we  now  find  them  once  more  confronting  Christ.  And  the 
events  about  to  be  related  ai'c  chronologically  distinguished  from 
those  that  had  preceded,  by  this  presence  and  opposition  of  the 
Pharisaic  party.  The  contest  now  becomes  more  decided  and  sharp, 
and  we  are  rapidly  nearing  the  period  when  He,  Who  had  hitherto 
been  chiefly  preaching  the  Kingdom,  and  healing  body  and  soul,  will, 
throngh  the  hostility  of  the  leaders  of  Israel,  enter  on  the  second,  or 
]irevailingly  negative  stage  of  His  Work,  in  which,  according  to  the 
prophetic  description,  *  they  compassed  '  Him  '  about  like  l)ees,' but 
'  are  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns.' 

Where  i'undamental  principles  were  so  directly  contrary,  the  oc- 
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casion  fur  conflict  could  not  ])o  long  Avanting.  Indeed,  all  that  Jesus 
tauglit  must  have  seemed  to  these  Pharisees  strangely  un-Jewisli  in 
cast  and  direction,  even  if  not  in  form  and  words.  But  cliiefly  would 
this  l)e  the  case  in  regard  to  that  on  wliich,  of  all  else,  the  Pharisees 
laid  most  stress,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On  no  other  sub- 
jcct  is  Rabbinic  teaching  more  painfully  minute  and  more  manifestly 
incongruous  to  its  professed  object.  For,  if  we  rightly  ai)prehcnd 
what  underlay  the  complicated  and  intolerably  burdensome  laws  and 
rules  of  Pharisaic  Sab])atli-ol)servance,  it  was  to  secure,  negatively, 
absolute  rest  from  all  labour,  and,  positively,  to  make  the  Sabbath  a 
delight.  The  Mislmah  includes  Sabbath-desecration  among  those 
most  heinous  crimes  for  which  a  man  was  to  be  stoned.''  This,  then, 
was  their  first  care:  by  a  series  of  complicated  ordinances  to  make  a 
breach  of  the  Sabbath-rest  impossible.  How  far  this  was  carried,  we 
sliall  presently  see.  The  next  object  was,  in  a  similarly  external 
manner,  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  delight.  A  special  Sabbath  dress, 
the  best  that  could  be  procured;  the  choicest  food,  even  though  a 
man  had  to  work  for  it  all  the  week,  or  ])ublic  charity  were  to  supply 
it" — such  were  some  of  the  means  by  Avliich  the  day  was  to  be  hon- 
oured and  men  to  find  pleasure  therein.  The  strangest  stories  are 
told,  how,  by  the  purchase  of  the  most  expensive  dishes,  the  i)ious 
poor  had  gained  unspeakal^le  merit,  and  obtained,  even  on  earth. 
Heaven's  manifest  reward.  And  yet,  by  the  side  of  these  and  similar 
strange  and  sad  misdirections  of  piety,  we  come  also  up(m  that  which 
is  touching,  beautifid,  and  even  spiritual.  On  the  Sabbath  there 
must  be  no  mourning,  for  to  the  Sabbath  applies  this  saying:'  'The 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with 
it.'  Quite  alone  was  the  Sabbath  among  the  measures  of  time. 
Every  other  day  had  been  paii'ed  with  its  fellow:  not  so  the  Sabbath. 
And  so  any  festival,  even  the  Day  of  Atonement,  might  be  transferred 
to  another  day:  not  so  the  observan^^e  of  the  Sabbath.  Nay,  when 
the  Sabbath  complained  before  (iod,  that  of  all  days  it  alone  stood  soli- 
tary, God  had  wedded  it  to  Israel;  and  this  holy  union  God  had  l)i<iden 
His  peoi)le  'remember,' ''  when  it  stood  ])efore  the  Mount,  Even  the 
tortures  of  Gehenna  wei-e  intermitted  on  that  holy,  hapi)y  day.'' 

The  terribly  exaggerated  views  on  the  Sablxith  entertained  l)y 
the  Rabbis,  and  the  endless  ])urdensome  rules  with  which  they 
encumbered  everything  connected  with  its  sanctity,  are  fully  set 
forth  in  another  place.'  The  Jewish  Law,  as  ther(^  summarised. 
sufficiently  explains  the  controversies  in  which  the  Pharisaic  i)arty 
1  See  Appendix  XVIT :  Tlic  Ordinances  iuii\  Law  of  tiie  Sabliatli. 
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now  engaged  witli  Jesus.     Of  these  the  first  was  wlien,  going  through     CHAP, 
tlie  eornfields  on  the  Sal)bath,  His  disciples  liegan  to  pluck  and  eat     XXXV 
the  ears  of  corn.     Not,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  first  Sabbath-con-  ^-^ — ^-^^ 
troversy  forced  upon   Christ.''     But  it  was  the  first  time  that  Jesus  '^comp. 
allowed,  and  afterwards  Himself  did,  in  presence  of  the   Pharisees,    b/io 
Avhat  was  contrary  to  Jewish  notions,  and  that,  in  exjn-ess  and  un- 
mistakable terms,  He  vindicated  His  position  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 
This  also  indicates  that  we  have  now  reached  a  further  stage  in  the 
history  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  for  placing  this  event  so 
late  in  the  personal  history  of  Christ.  St.  Matthew  inserts  it  at  a 
different  period  from  the  other  two  Synoptists;  and  although  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  introduce  it  amidst  the  same  surroundings,  the 
connection,  in  which  it  is  told  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  shows  that  it 
is  placed  out  of  the  historical  order,  with  the  view  of  grouping- 
together  what  would  exhibit  Christ's  relation  to  the  Pharisees  and 
their  teaching.  Accordingly,  this  first  Sabbath-controversy  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  that  connected  with  the  healing  of  the  man 
with  the  withered  hand.  From  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  it  might, 
indeed,  appear  as  if  this  had  occurred  on  the  same  day  as  the  plucking 
of  the  ears  of  corn,  but  St.  Luke  corrects  any  possible  misunder- 
standing, by  telling  us  that  it  happened  '  on  another  Sabbath ' — 
perhaps  that  following  the  walk  through  the  cornfields. 

Dismissing  the  idea  of  inferring  the  precise  time  of  these  two 
events  from  their  place  in  the  Evangelic  record,  we  have  not  much 
difficulty  in  finding  the  needful  historical  data  for  our  present  inquiry. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  is,  that  the  harvest  was  still  standing — 
whether  that  of  barley  or  of  wheat.  The  former  began  immediately 
after  the  Passover,  the  latter  after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  wave-omer  of  barley  making  the  beginning  of  the 
one,  that  of  the  two  wave-loaves  that  of  the  other. ^  Here  another 
historical  notice  comes  to  our  aid.  St.  Luke  describes  the  Sabbath 
of  this  occurrence  as  '  the  second-first ' — an  expression  so  peculiar 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,^  but  as  designedly 
chosen  by  the  Evangelist  to  indicate  something  well  understood  in 
Palestine  at  the  time.  Bearing  in  mind  the  limited  number  of 
Sabbaths  between  the  commencement  of  the  barley  and  the  end  of 
the  wheat-harvest,  our  inquiry  is  here  much  narrowed.  In  Rabbi- 
nic writings  the  term  '  second-first '  is  not  applied  to  any  Sabbath. 

•  Comp.  '  The  Temple  and  its  Services,'         "^  The  great  majority  of    critics    are 
pp.  222,  226,  2.S0,   231.  agreed  as  to  its  authenticity. 
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13iit  we  kiKnv  that  the  flfty  days  l)et\vceu  the  Feast  of  Passover  and 
that  of  Pentecost  were  counted  from  the  presentation  of  the  wave- 
onier  on  the  Second  Paschal  Day,  at  the  first,  second,  third  day,  &c., 
after  the  '  Oiner.'  Thus  the  'second-first '  Sabbath  might  be  either 
'  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day,  '  which  was  that  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Onier,  or  else  the  second  Sal)liatli  after  this  first  day 
of  reckoning,  or  'Sephirah,'  as  it  was  called  (-,^r~  m^EC).  To  us  the 
first  of  these  dates  seems  most  in  accord  with  the  manner  in  which  St. 
Luke  would  describe  to  Gentile  readers  the  Sabbath  which  was  '  the 
first  after  the  second,'  or,  Sephirah-day.^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  was  probably  the  first — possibly,  the 
second — Sabbath  after  the  'reckoning,'  or  second  Paschal  Day,  on 
which  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  we  have  still  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  in  the  first  or  second  Passover  of  Christ's  Ministry.^ 
The  reasons  against  placing  it  between  the  first  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost are  of  the  strongest  character.  Not  to  speak  of  the  circumstance 
that  such  advanced  teaching  on  the  part  of  Christ,  and  such  advanced 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  His  disciples,  indicate  a  later  period,  our  Lord 
did  not  call  His  twelve  Apostles  till  long  after  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
c(jst,  viz.  after  His  return  from  the  so-called  '  Unknown  Feast, '  ^ 
whi(;h,  as  shown  in  another  place, ^  must  have  been  either  that  of 
'  Wood-Gathering,'  in  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  else  New  Year's  Day, 
in  the  beginning  of  autumn.  Thus,  as  by  '  the  disciples '  we  must 
in  this  connection  understand,  in  the  first  place,  'the  Apostles,'  the 
event  could  not  have  occurred  between  the  first  Passover  and  Pente- 
cost of  the  Lord's  Ministry. 

The  same  result  is  reached  by  another  process  of  reasoning. 
After  the  first  Passover ''  our  Lord,  with  such  of  His  disciples  as  had 
then  gathered  to  Him,  tarried  for  some  time — no  doubt  for  several 
weeks — in   Judsea."     The  wheat  was  ripe  for  harvesting,  when  He 


'  The  view  which  I  have  atloiited  is 
that  of  ScaW/er  and  Lirihffoot;  the  alter- 
native one  mentioned,  that  of  Delitzsdi. 
In  re.iijard  to  the  many  other  explanations 
proposed,  I  would  lay  down  this  canon: 
No  explanation  can  be  satisfactory  wliich 
rests  not  on  some  ascertained  fact  in 
Jewish  life,  l)at  where  the  fact  is  merely 
'  supposed '  for  the  sake  of  the  explanation 
which  it  would  afford.  Thus,  there  is  not 
the  sliijjhtest  supiiort  in  fact  for  tlie  idea, 
that  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  mcmth 
was  so  called  (Wctsfpin.  Speaker's  Com- 
mentarj'),  or  the  first  Sabbath  in  the 
second  year  of  a  septennial  cycle,  or  the 


Sabbath  of  the  Nisan  fthe  sacred)  year, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Tishri  or 
secular  year,  which  be£;:an  in  autumn. 
Of  these  ami  similar  interpretations  it  is 
enough  to  .-^ay,  that  the  underlying;  fact 
is  '  supposed  '  for  the  sake  of  a  'siipjiosed' 
explaimtioii ;  in  other  words,  they  embody 
an  hyi)othesis  based  on  an  hypothesis. 

-  There  were  only  three  Paschal  feasts 
durin<;  tiie  public  ministry  of  Christ. 
Any  other  computation  rests  on  the  idea 
that  the  UnknownFeast  was  the  Passover, 
or  even  the  Feast  of  Esther. 

•*  Conip.  Api)endix  XV. 


AFTER   THE    SECOND   PASSOVEK    IN   CHRIST'.^    MINlSTlfY. 
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■''  St.  John 
Iv.  35 

b  St.  Matt, 
iv.  18-2'2 


passed  through  Samaria.*     And,  on  His  return  to  Galilee,  His  dis-     chap. 
ciples  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  tlieir  homes  and  occupations,  since     xxxv 
it  was  some  time  afterwards  when  even  His  most  intimate  disciples —  ^-— r — 
Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John — were  called  a  second  time.''     Chro- 
nologically, therefore,  there  is  no  room  for  this  event  between  the 
first  Passover  and  Pentecost.'     Lastly,  we  have  here  to  bear  in  mind, 
that,  on  His  first  appearance  in  Galilee,  the  Pharisees  hiid  not  yet 
taken  up  this  position  of  determined  hostility  to  Him.     On  the  other 
hand,  all  agrees  witli  the  circumstance,  that  the  active  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Christ's  separation  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
Synagogue   commenced   with  His  visit  to   Jerusalem  in   the    early 
autumn  of  that  year.''     If,  therefore,  we  have  to  place  the  plucking  of  'St.  johnv. 
the  ears  of  corn  after  the  Feast  recorded  in  St.  John  v.,  as  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  it  must  have  taken  place,  not  between  the  first. but  between 
the  Second  Passover  and  Pentecost  of  Christ's  Public  Ministry. 

Another  point  deserves  notice.  The  ditterent  *  setting  '  (chrono- 
logically speaking)  in  which  the  three  Gospels  present  the  event 
about  to  be  related,  illustrates  that  the  object  of  the  Evangelists 
was  to  present  the  events  in  the  History  of  the  Christ  in  their 
succession,  not  of  time,  but  of  bearing  upon  tlnal  results.  This, 
because  they  do  not  attempt  a  Biography  of  Jesus,  which,  from  their 
point  of  view,  would  have  l)een  almost  blasphemy,  but  a  History  of 
the  Kingdom  which  He  brought;  and  because  they  write  it,  so  to 
speak,  not  h\  adjectives  (expressive  of  cpialities),  nor  adverbially,-  but 
by  substantives.  Lastly,  it  will  1)0  noted  that  the  three  Evangelists 
relate  the  event  about  to  be  considered  (as  so  many  others),  not, 
indeed,  with  variations,''  but  with  differences  of  detail,  showing  the 
independence  of  their  narratives,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  really  sup- 
plement each  other. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  exandne  the  narrative  itself.  It  was 
on  the  Sabbath  after  the  Second  Paschal  Day  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  passed* — probably  by  a  field-path — througii  cornfields,  when 


•  Few  would  be  disposeil  tu  place  St. 
Matt.  xii.  before  St.  Mutt.  iv. 

^  Adverbs  answer  to  the  questions, 
How,  AVheu,  Why.  Where. 

*  Meyer  insists  that  the  Sdov.TfoiElv  or 
more  correctly, 65o7ro/£?;'  (St. Mark  ii.23) 
should  be  translated  literally,  that  the 
disciples  be,ii;an  to  make  a  way  by  pluck- 
in";  the  ears  of  corn.  Accordin<;iy,  he 
maintains,  that  there  is  an  essential  difl'er- 
euce  between  the  account  of  St.  Mark 
and  those  of  the  two  other  Evanii-elists. 


wlio  attribute  the  pluckin,a;of  the  ears  to 
luuiicer.  Canon  Con/i-  (Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, New  Testament  i.p.  21(i)  has  to 
my  mind,  conclusively  sliown  the  untena- 
bleness  of  J/fvyf^z-'.s- contention.  He  com- 
pares the  expression  of  St.  Mark  to  the 
Latin  '  iter  facere.'  I  would  suy-iiest  the 
French  '  chem/'n  faisfinf.^  God ef  po'mis 
out  the  absurdity  of  pluckin,2:  up  ears  in 
order  to  make  away  tlirou>;ii  tlu?  corn. 

*  In  St.  Mark  also  the  better  reading 
is  SiaTTopevecrfjai. 
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His  disciples,  being  hungry,"  as  they  went,''  plucked  ears  of  corn 
and  ate  them,  having  rubbed  off  the  husks  in  their  hands."  On  any 
ordinary  day  this  would  have  been  lawful,'  but  on  the  Sabbath  it 
involved,  according  to  Rabbinic  statutes,  at  least  two  sins.  For, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  what  was  really  one  labour,  Avould,  if  made 
up  of  several  acts,  each  of  them  forbidden,  amount  to  several  acts  of 
labour,  each  involving  sin,  punishment,  and  a  sin-offering."^  This 
so-called  '  division '  of  labour  applied  only  to  infringement  of  the 
Sabbath-rest — not  of  that  of  feast-days.''  ^ow  in  this  case  there 
were  at  least  two  such  acts  involved:  that  of  ])]ucking  the  ears  of 
corn,  ranged  uiulcr  the  sin  of  reaping,  and  that  of  rubbing  them, 
which  might  be  ranged  under  sifting  in  a  sieve,  threshing,  sifting 
out  fruit,  grinding,  or  fanning.  The  following  Talmiidic  passage 
bears  on  this:  '  In  case  a  woman  rolls  wheat  to  remove  the  husks,  it 
is  considered  as  sifting;  if  she  rubs  the  heads  of  wheat,  it  is 
regarded  as  threshing;  if  she  cleans  off  the  side-adherences,  it  is 
sifting  out  fruit;  if  she  bruises  the  ears,  it  is  grinding;  if  she 
throws  them  up  in  her  hand,  it  is  winnowing. '  ^  One  instance  will 
suffice  to  shoAv  the  externalism  of  all  these  ordinances.  If  a  man 
wished  to  move  a  sheaf  on  his  field,  which  of  course  implied  labour, 
he  had  only  to  lay  upon  it  a  spoon  that  was  in  his  commr.n  nse,  when, 
in  order  to  remove  the  spoon,  he  miglit  also  remove  the  slieaf  on 
which  it  lay!''  And  yet  it  was  forbidden  to  sto]i  with  a  little  wax 
the  hole  in  a  cask  by  which  the  tiuid  was  running  out,'  or  to  wipe  a 
wound ! 

Holding  views  like  these,  the  Pharisees,  who  witnessed  the 
conduct  of  the  disciples,  would  naturally  harshly  condemn,  what  they 
must  have  regarded  as  gross  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet  it  was 
clearly  not  a  breach  of  the  Biblical,  but  of  the  Rabbinic  Law.  Not 
only  to  show  them  their  error^  but  to  lay  down  principles  which 
would  for  ever  apply  to  this  difficult  question,  was  the  object  of 
Christ's  reply.  Unlike  the  others  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Sabbath  Law  has  in  it  two  elements;  the  moral  and  the  ceremonial: 
the  eternal,  and  that  which  is  subject  to  time  and  place;  the  inward 
and  spiritual,  and  the  outward  (the  one  as  the  mode  of  realizing  the 
other).  In  their  distinction  and  separation  lies  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject.  In  its  spiritual  and  eternal  element,  the  Sabbath  Law 
embodied  the  two  thoughts  of  rest  for  worship,  and  worship  which 


1  Thus  (Shabb.  74  b,  lines  12,  11  from 
bottom),  if  a  person  were  to  pull  out  a 
feather  from  the  winar  of  a  bird,   cut  off 


the  top,  and  then  pluck  ofT  the  flufl' below 
it  would  involve  three  labours  and  three 
sin-ofleringa. 
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pointed  to  rest.     The  keeping  of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  Jewish     chap. 
mode  of"  its  observance,  were  the  temporal  and  outward  form  in     xxxv 
which  these  eternal  principles  were  presented.     Even  Ral)l)inism,  in  ^— '^-^ — ' 
some  measure,  perceived  this.     It  was  a  principle,  that  danger  to  life 
superseded  the  Sabbath  Law,'  and  indeed   all  other  obligations.^ 
Among  the  curious  Scriptural  and  other  arguments  by  which  this 
principle  was  supported,  tliat  whicli  prol)ably  would  most  appeal  to 
common  sense  was  derived  from  Lev.  xviii.  5.     It  was  argued,  that 
a  uum  was  to  keep  the  commandments  that  he  might  live — certainly 
not,  that  by  so  doing  he  might  die."     In  other  words,  the  outward   »jer. 
mode  of  observation  was  subordinate  to  the  object  of  the  observance.   4. pp.  iid.' 

15  a 

"^'et  this  other  and  kindred  i>rinciple  did  Rabbinism  lay  down,  that 
every  positive  commandment  superseded  the  Sabbatli-rest.  This 
was  the  ultimate  vindication  of  work  in  the  Temple,  although  cer- 
tainly not  its  explanation.  Lastly,  we  should  in  this  connection, 
include  this  important  canon,  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis:  'a  single 
Rabbinic  prohibition  is  not  to  be  heeded,  where  a  graver  matter  is  in 

(Question.'"  Mer. 

All  tliese  points  must  be  kept  in  view  for  the  proper  under-  xvi.  1 ' 
standing  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  Scribes.  For,  while  going  far 
))eyond  the  times  and  notions  of  His  questioners.  His  reasoning  must 
liave  l)een  within  their  comprehension.  Hence  the  first  argument  of 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  ])y  all  the  Synoptists,  was  taken  from  Biblical 
History.  When,  on  his  flight  from  Saul,  David  had,  'when  an 
hungered,'  eaten  of  the  shewbread,  and  given  it  to  his  followers,^ 
although,  by  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  Law,''  it  was  only  to  be  eaten  cLev.  xxiv. 
by  the  priests,  Jewish  tradition  vindicated  his  conduct  on  the  plea 
that  '  danger  to  life  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law,  and  hence,  all  laws 
connected  with  it,*  while,  to  show  David's  zeal  for  the  Sabbath-Law, 
tlie  legend  was  added,  that  he  had  reproved  the  priests  of  Nol),  who 
Imd   been   baking   the   shewbread    on   the  Sabbath.'*     To  the  first   aYaikutii. 

par  130 

argument  of  Christ,  St.  Matthew  adds  this  as  His  second,  that  the  p.  isd 
priests,  in  their  services  in  the  Temple,  necessarily  broke  the  Sal)])ath- 

'  But     only    where    the    life    of     an  joined  with  his  father  in  the  priesthood. 

Israelite,  not  of  a  heatlien  or  Samaritan,  Gomp.    the    'Bible-History,'   vol.   iv.  p. 

was  in  dan,e;er  (Yoma  S4  6).  111. 

■^  Mdiwouides,    Hilkh.    Sliabb.    ii.     1  *  The  question  discussed  in  flic  Talmud 

(Yad   haCh.  vol.   i.   part  iii.    p.    141  o):  is,  whether,  supposins; an  ordinary  Israel- 

'  The  Sabbath  is  set  aside  on  account  of  ite  discharged  priestly  functions  on  the 

danger  to  life,  as  all  otiier   ordinances  Sabbath  in  the  temple,  it  would  involve 

'■'D  "iN'i'D  .nVi^Dn^-'  two  sins:  unlawful  service  and  Sabbatii- 

•*  According  t'ol  Sam.. xxii.  9  Aliimelech  desecration;  or  oidy  one  sin,   unlawful 

(or  Ahijah,  1  Sam.  xiv.  8)  was  the  higli  service. 
Priest.     We  infer,  that  Abiathar  was  con- 
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Law  without  thereby  incuiTing  guilt.  It  is  curious,  that  the  Tahuud 
discusses  this  very  point,  and  that,  hy  way  of  illustration,  it  intro- 
duces an  argument  from  Lev.  xxii.  10:  'There  shall  no  stranger 
eat  of  things  consecrated.'  This,  of  course,  embodies  the  principle 
underlying  the  prohibition  of  the  shewbread  to  all  w^ho  were  not 
priests.^  Without  entering  further  on  it,  the  discussion  at  least 
shows,  that  the  Rabbis  were  by  no  means  clear  on  the  rationale  of 
Sabbath-work  in  the  Temple. 

In  truth,  the  reason  why  David  was  blameless  in  eating  the  shew- 
bread was  the  same  as  that  which  made  the  Sabbath-labour  of  the 
priests  lawful.  The  Sabbath-Law  was  not  one  merely  of  rest,  but  of 
rest  for  worship.  The  Service  of  the  Lord  was  the  object  in  view. 
The  priests  worked  on  the  Sabbath,  because  this  service  Avas  the 
object  of  the  Sabbath;  and  David  was  allowed  to  eat  of  the  shew- 
bread, not  l)ecause  there  was  danger  to  life  from  starvation,  but 
because  he  pleaded  that  he  was  on  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  needed 
this  provision.  The  disciples,  when  following  the  Lord,  were  simi- 
larly on  the  service  of  the  Lord;  ministering  to  Him  was  more  than 
ministering  in  the  Temple,  for  He  was  greater  than  the  Temple.  If 
the  Pharisees  had  believed  this,  they  would  not  have  questioned 
their  conduct,  nor  in  so  doing  have  themselves  infringed  that  higher 
Law  which  enjoined  mercy,  not  sacrifice. 

To  this  St.  Mark  adds  as  corollary:  'The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  similar 
argument  is  used  by  the  Rabbis.  When  insisting  that  the  Sabbath 
Law  should  be  set  aside  to  avoid  danger  to  life,  it  is  urged:  'the 
Sabbath  is  handed  over  to  you;  not,  ye  are  handed  over  to  the 
Sabbath.'  ^  Lastly,  the  three  Evangelists  record  this  as  the  final  out- 
come of  His  teaching  on  this  subject,  that  'the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  also.'  The  Service  of  God,  and  the  Service  of  the 
Temple,  by  universal  consent  superseded  the  Sabbath-Law.  But 
Christ  was  greater  than  the  Temple,  and  His  Service  more  truly  that 
of  God,  and  higher  than  that  of  the  outward  Temple — and  the 
Sabbath  was  intended  for  man,  to  serve  God:  therefore  Christ  and 
His  Service  were  superior  to  the  Sabbath-Law.  Thus  much  would 
be  intelligible  to  these  Pharisees,  although  they  would  not  receive  it, 
because  they  believed  not  on  Him  as  the  Sent  of  God.' 

But  to  us  the  w^ords  mean  more  than  this.     They  preach  not  only 


'  "We  may  here  again  state,  that  Cod. 
D  has  this  after  St.  Lul\e  vi.  4:  'The 
same  day,  having  beholden  a  man  work- 


ing on  tiie  Sabbath,  He  said  to  Him :  "Man, 
if  thou  knovvest  what  tliou  dost,  Ijlessed 
are  thou:  but  if  thou  knowest  not,  thou 
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that  the  Service  of  Christ  is  that  of  God,  but  that,  even  more  than     chap. 
ill  the  Temple,  all  of  work  or  of  liberty  is  lawful  which  this  service     XXXV 
requires.     We  are  free  while  we  are  doing  anything-  for  Christ;   God  ^— -v^— ' 
loves  mercy,  and  demands  not  sacrifice;  His  sacrifice  is  the  service  of 
Christ,  in  heart,  and  life,  and  work.     We  are  not  free  to  do  anything 
we  please;  Init  we  are  free  to  do  anything  needful  or  helpful,  while 
we  are  doing  any  service  to  Christ.     He  is  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
Whom  we  serve  in  and  througli  the  Sabbath.      And  even  this  is 
significant,  that,  when  designating  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, it  is 
as  'the  Son  of  Man.'     It  shows,    that  the  narrow  Judaistic  form 
regarding  the  day  and  the  manner  of  oliservance  is  enlarged  into  the 
wider  Law,  which  applies  to  all  humanity.     Under  the  New  Testament 
the  Sabbath  has,  as  the  Church,  become   Catholic^  and  its  Lord  is 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  to  Whom  the  body  Catholic  offers  the 
acceptable  service  of  heart  and  life. 

The  question  as  between  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  end  here.  '  On  another  Salibath  ' — probably  that  following 
— He  was  in  their  Synagogue.  Whetlier  or  not  the  Pharisees  had 
brought  '  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  '  on  purpose,  or  j^laced  him 
in  a  conspicuous  position,  or  otherwise  raised  the  question,  certain  it 
is  that  their  secret  object  was  to  commit  Christ  to  some  word  or  deed, 
which  would  lay  Him  open  to  the  capital  charge  of  breaking  the 
Sabbath-law.  It  does  not  appear,  whether  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  was  consciously  or  unconsciously  their  tool.  But  in  this  they 
judged  rightly:  that  Christ  would  not  witness  disease  without 
removing  it — or,  as  we  might  express  it,  that  disease  could  not 
continue  in  the  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Life.  He  read  their 
inward  thoughts  of  evil,  and  yet  he  proceeded  to  do  the  good  which 
He  purposed.  So  God,  in  His  majestic  greatness,  carries  out  the 
purpose  which  He  has  fixed — which  we  call  the  law  of  nature — who- 
ever and  whatever  stand  in  the  way;  and  so  God,  in  His  sovereign 
goodness,  adapts  it  to  the  good  of  His  creatures,  notwithstanding 
their  evil  thoughts. 

So  much  unclearness  prevails  as  to  the  Jewish  views  aliout  heal- 
ing on  the  Sablnith,  that  some  connected  information  on  the  subject 
seems  needful.  We  have  already  seen,  that  in  their  view  only  actual 
danger  to  life  warranted  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.     But  this 

art  accursed  and  a  transgressor  of  the  as  Canon    Westcott  rightly  infers,   '  the 

Law " '  {Nicholson,  Gospel  according  to  saying   [probably]    rests   on   some  real 

the  Hebrews,  p.  151).     It  need  scarcely  incident'  (Introd.  to   the   Study  of  the 

be  said,  that  the  words,  as  placed  in  St.  Gospels,  p.  454,  note. 
Luke,  are  a  spurious  addition,  although 
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opened  a  large  field  for  discussion.  Thus,  according  to  some,  disease 
of  the  ear,'' according  to  some  throat-disease,"  while,  according  to 
others,  such  a  disease  as  angina,"  involved  danger,  and  superseded 
the  Sabbath-Law.  All  applications  to  the  outside  of  the  body  were 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  As  regarded  internal  remedies,  such 
substances  as  were  used  in  health,  but  had  also  a  remedial  effect, 
might  be  taken, ■*  although  here  also  there  was  a  way  of  evading 
the  Law.'  A  person  suffering  from  toothache  might  not  gargle 
his  mouth  with  vinegar,  but  he  might  use  an  ordinary  toothbrush 
and  dip  it  in  vinegar. •■  The  Geniara  here  adds,  that  gargling  was 
lawful,  if  the  suljstance  was  afterwards  swallowed.  It  further  ex- 
plains, that  affections  extending  from  the  lips,  or  else  from  the 
throat,  inwards,  may  be  attended  to,  being  regarded  as  dangerous. 
Quite  a  number  of  these  are  enumerated,  showing,  that  either  the 
Rab])is  were  very  lax  in  applying  their  canon  about  mortal  dis- 
eases, or  else  that  they  reckoned  in  their  number  not  a  few  which 
we  would  not  regard  as  such.'  Hxternal  lesions  also  might  be  at- 
tended to,  if  they  involved  danger  to  life.^  Similarly,  medical  aid 
might  be  called  in,  if  a  person  had  swallowed  a  piece  of  glass;  a 
splinter  might  be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  even  a  thorn  from  the 
body.' 

But  although  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  could  not  be 
classed  with  those  dangerously  ill,  it  could  not  have  been  difficult  to 
silence  the  Rabbis  on  their  own  admissions.  Clearly,  their  principle 
implied,  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  that  which  would 
save  life  or  prevent  death.  To  have  taught  otherwise,  would  virtually 
have  involved  murder.  But  if  so,  did  it  not  also,  in  strictly  logical 
sequence,  imply  this  far  wider  principle,  that  it  must  bo  lawful  to 
do  good  on  the  Sabbath?  For,  evidently,  the  omission  of  such  good 
would  have  involved  the  doing  of  evil.  Could  this  be  the  proper 
observance  of  God's  holy  day?  There  was  no  answer  to  such  an 
argument;  St.  Mark  expressly  records  that  they  dared  not  attempt  a 
reply. ^  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Matthew,  while  alluding  to  this 
terribly  telling  challenge,''  records  yet  another  and  a  personal 
argument.     It  seems  that  Christ  publicly  appealed  to  them:     If  any 


'  Thus,  when  a  Rabbi  was  consulted, 
whether  a  man  might  on  the  Sabbath 
take  a  certain  drink  which  had  a  purga- 
tive etiect,  he  answered:  '  If  for  pleasure 
it  is  lawful ;  if  for  healing  forbidden ' 
(Jer.  Shabb.  14  c). 

-  Thus  one  of  the  Rabbis  regarded 
fcEtor  of  the  breath  as  possibly  dangerous 


(u.  s.  14  cT). 

^  Displacement  of  the  fi'ontal  bone, 
disease  of  the  nerves  leading  from  the 
ear  to  the  upper  jaw,  an  eye  starting 
from  its  socket,  severe  inflammations, 
and  swelling  wounds,  are  specially  men- 
tioned. 
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poor  man  amoii^-  them,  wlio  had  oiio  sheep,  were  in  dan^-er  of  losing  CIIAP. 

it  throng'h  having  fallen  into  a  pit,  would  he  not  lift  it  out?     To  be  XXXV 

sure,  the  Rabbinie  Law  ordered  that  food  and  drink  should  be  lowered  ^— ^r- — -" 
to  it,  or  else  that  some  means  should  be  furnished  l)y  which  it  might 

either  be  kei)t  up  in  the  int.  or  enabled  to  come  out  of  it.''     iJut  even  "Siiabb. 

1''8  b 

the  Talmud  discusses  cases  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  lift  an  animal 

out  of  a  pit  on  a  Sabbath.  *•     There  could  be  no  doubt,  at  any  rate,    'Shaub. 

that  even  if  the  Law  was,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  as  stringent  as  in  the  tne  middle 

Talmud,  a  man  would  have  found  some  device,  by  which  to  recover 

the  solitary  sheep  which  constituted  his  possession.     And  was  not 

the  life  of  a  human  being  to  be  more  accounted  of  ?     Surely,   then, 

on  the  Sabbath-day  it  was  lawful  to  do  good?     Yes — to  do  good,  and 

to  neglect  it,  would  have  been  to  do  evil.     Xay,   according  to  their 

own  admission,   should  not  a  man,  on    the  Sabbath,   save   life?  or 

should  he,  by  omitting  it,  kill? 

We  can  now  imagine  the  scene  in  that  Synagogue.  The  place  is 
crowded.  Christ  probably  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  leading 
the  prayers  or  teaching:  a  position  whence  He  can  see,  and  be  seen 
by  all.  Here,  eagerly  bending  forward,  are  the  dark  faces  of  the 
Pharisees,  expressive  of  curiosity,  malice,  cunning.  They  are  looking 
round  at  a  man  whose  right  hand  is  withered,"  perhaps  putting  him  est.  Luke 
forward,  drawing  attention  to  him,  loudly  whispering,  '  Is  it  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day?'  The  Lord  takes  up  the  challenge. 
He  bids  the  man  stand  forth — right  in  the  midst  of  them,  where  they 
might  all  see  and  hear.  By  one  Of  those  telling  appeals,  which  go 
straight  to  the  conscience.  He  puts  the  analogous  case  of  a  poor  nuin 
who  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  only  sheep  on  the  Sabbath:  would 
he  not  rescue  it;  and  was  not  a  man  better  than  a  sheep?  Nay,  did 
they  not  themselves  enjoin  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law  to  save 
human  life?  Then,  must  He  not  do  so;  might  He  not  do  good 
rather  than  evil? 

They  were  speechless.  But  a  strange  mixture  of  feeling  was  in 
the  Saviour's  heart — strange  to  us,  though  it  is  but  what  Holy 
Scripture  always  tells  us  of  the  manner  in  which  God  views  sin  and 
the  sinner,  using  terms,  which,  in  their  combination,  seem  grandly 
incompatible:  '  And  when  He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  life-giving  power.  He  bade  the  man 
stretch  forth  his  hand.  Withered  it  was  no  longer,  when  the  AVord 
had  been  spoken,  and  a  new  sap,  a  fresh  life  had  streamed  into  it,  as, 
following  the  Saviour's  Eye  and  Word,  lie  slowly  stretched  it  forth. 
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And  as  He  stretched  it  forth,  liis  hand  was  restored.'  The  Saviour 
had  broken  their  Sabbath-Law,  and  3^et  He  had  not  broken  it,  for 
neither  by  remedy,  nor  touch,  nor  outward  application  had  He  healed 
him.  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath-rest,  as  God  breaks  it,  when  He 
sends,  or  sustains,  or  restores  life,  or  does  good:  all  unseen  and 
unheard,  without  touch  or  outward  application,  by  the  Word  of  His 
Power,  by  the  Presence  of  His  Life. 

But  who  after  this  will  say,  that  it  was  Paul  who  first  introduced 
into  the  Church  either  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath-Law  in  its  Jewish 
form  was  no  longer  binding,  or  this,  that  the  narrow  forms  of  Judaism 
were  burst  by  the  new  wine  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  that  of  the 
Son  of  Man? 

They  had  all  seen  it,  this  miracle  of  almost  new  creation.  As  He 
did  it,  He  had  been  filled  with  sadness:  as  they  saw  it,  '  they  were 
filled  with  madness.  "*  So  their  hearts  were  hardened.  They  could 
not  gainsay,  but  they  went  forth  and  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians 
against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him.  Presumably,  then,  He 
was  within,  or  quite  close  by,  the  dominions  of  Herod,  east  of  the 
Jordan.  And  the  Lord  withdrew  once  more,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into 
Gentile  territory,  probably  that  of  the  Decapolis.  For,  as  He  went 
about  healing  all,  that  needed  it,  in  that  great  multitude  that  followed 
His  steps,  yet  enjoining  silence  on  them,  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
blazed  into  fulfilment:  '  Behold  My  Servant,  Whom  I  have  chosen. 
My  Beloved,  in  Whom  My  soul  is  well-pleased:  I  will  put  My  Spirit 
upon  Him,  and  He  shall  declare  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall 
not  strive  nor  cry  aloud,  neither  shall  any  hear  His  Yoice  in  the 
streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  He 
not  quench,  till  He  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  And  in  His 
Name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust. ' 

And  in  His  Name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust.  Far  out  into  the 
silence  of  those  solitary  upland  hills  of  the  Gentile  world  did  the  call, 
unlieard  and  unheeded  in  Israel,  travel.  He  liad  other  sheep  which 
were  not  of  that  fold.  And  down  those  hills,  from  the  far-off  lands, 
does  the  sound  of  the  bells,  as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer,  tell  that 
those  other  sheep,  which  are  not  of  this  fold,  are  gathering  at  His  call 
to  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  through  these  centuries,  still  louder  and 
more  manifold  becomes  this  sound  of  nearing  bells,  till  they  shall  all 
be  gathered  into  one:  one  flock,  one  fold,  one  Shepherd. 


1  The  tense  indicates,  that  it  was  re- 
stored as  he  stretched  it  out.  And  this 
is  spiritually  significant.  Accordino;  to 
St.  Jerome  (Conini.  in  Matt.  xii.  13),  in 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 


ites  this  man  was  described  as  a  mason, 
and  that  he  had  besought  Jesus  to  restore 
him,  so  that  he  might  not  have  to  beg 
for  his  bread. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  FEEDING  OF  THE  FOUR  THOUSAND — TO  DALMANUTHA — 'THE  SIGN 
FROM  HEAVEN  ' — JOURNEY  TO  C.ESAREA  PHILIPPI — WHAT  IS  THE 
LEAVEN    OF    THE    PHARISEES    AND    SADDUCEES? 

(St.  Matt.  XV.  .32— xvi.  12;  St.  Mark  viii.  1-21.) 

They  might  well  gather  to  Jesus  in  their  thousands,  witli  their  wants     CHAP, 
of  body  and  soul, these  slieep  wandering  without  a  shepherd;  for  His     XXXVI 

Ministry  in  that  district,  as  formerly  in  Galilee,  was  about  to  draw  ^— ^r 

to  a  close.  And  here  it  is  remarkable,  that  each  time  His  prolonged 
stay  and  Ministry  in  a  district  were  brought  to  a  close  with  some 
supper,  so  to  speak,  some  festive  entertainment  on  liis  part.  The 
Galilean  Ministry  had  closed  with  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
the  guests  being  mostly  from  Capernaum  and  the  towns  around,  as 
far  as  Bethsaida  (Julias),  many  in  the  number  probal)ly  on  their  way 
to  the  Paschal  feast  at  Jerusalem.^  But  now  at  the  second  provision 
for  the  four  thousand,  with  which  His  Decapolis  Ministry  closed,  the 
guests  were  not  strictly  Jews,  but  semi-Gentile  inhabitants  of  that 
district  and  its  neighbourhood.  Lastly,  his  Judsean  Ministry  closed 
with  the  Last  Supper.  At  the  first  'Supper,'  the  Jewish  guests 
would  fain  have  proclaimed  Him  Messiah-King;  at  the  second,  as 
'  the  Son  of  Man,'  He  gave  food  to  those  Gentile  multitudes  which 
having  been  with  Him  those  days,  and  consumed  all  their  victuals 
during  their  stay  with  him,  He  could  not  send  away  fasting,  lest  they 
should  faint  by  the  way.  And  on  the  last  occasion,  as  the  true  Priest 
and  Sacrifice,  He  fed  His  own  with  the  true  Paschal  Feast,  ere 
He  sent  them  forth  alone  into  the  wilderness.  Thus  these  three 
'  Suppers  '  seem  connected,  each  leading  up,  as  it  were,  to  the  other. 
There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  this  second  feeding 
of  the  multitude  took  place  in  the  Gentile  Decapolis,  and  tliat  those 
who  sat  down  to  the  meal  were  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict.^    If  it  be  lawful,  departing  from  strict  history,  to  study  the 

1  Comp.  ch.  xxix.  of  this  Book.  Conip.   Bp.   Ellicotfs  Histor.   Lect.    i^p. 

^  This  appears  from  the  whole  context.      220,  221,  aud  notes. 
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in        the  five  thousand  who  were  Jews,  somewhat  singular  dift'erenees  will 

^ >^ — '  present  themselves  to  the  mind.     On  the  former  occasion  there  were 

five  thousand  fed  with  five  loaves^  when  twelve  l)askets  of  fragments 
were  left.  On  the  second  occasion,  four  tliousand  were  fed  from 
seven  loaves,  and  seven  baskets  of  fragments  collected.  It  is  at  least 
curious,  that  the  number ./jye  in  the  provision  for  the  Jews  is  that  of 
the  Pentateuch,  just  as  the  nundjer  twelve  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
tribes  and  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  feeding  of  the 
Gentiles  we  mark  the  number  foui%  which  is  the  signature  of  the 
world,  and.s'cre»,  which  is  that  of  the  Sanctuar}'.  We  would  not  by 
any  means  press  it,  as  if  these  were,  in  the  telling  of  the  narrative, 
designed  coincidences;  but,  just  because  they  are  undesigned,  we 
value  them,  feeling  that  there  is  more  of  undesigned  s3nnbolism  in 
all  God's  manifestations — in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  grace — than 
meets  the  eye  of  those  who  observe  the  merely  phenomenal.  Nay, 
does  it  not  almost  seem,  as  if  all  things  were  cast  in  tlie  mould 
of  heavenly  realities,  and  all  earth's  '  shewbread  '  Bread  of  His 
Presence  '  ? 

On  all  general  points  the  narratives  of  the  two-fold  miraculous 
feeding  run  so  parallel,  that  it  is  not  necessary  again  to  consider  this 
event  in  detail.  But  the  attendant  circumstances  are  so  different, 
that  only  the  most  reckless  negative  criticism  could  insist,  that  one 
and  the  same  event  had  been  presented  by  the  Evangelists  as  two 
separate  occasions.^  The  l)road  lines  of  difference  as  to  the  number 
of  persons,  the  i)rovision,  and  the  quantity  of  fragments  left,  cannot 
l)e  overlooked.  Besides,  on  the  former  occasion  the  repast  was  pro- 
vided in  the  evening  for  those  who  had  gone  after  Christ,  and  listened 
to  Him  all  day,  but  who,  in  their  eager  haste,  had  come  without 
victuals,  when  He  would  not  dismiss  them  faint  and  hungry,  because 
they  had  been  so  busy  for  the  Bread  of  Life  that  they  had  forgotten 
that  of  earth.  But  on  this  second  occasi(m,  of  the  feeding  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  multitude  had  l)een  three  days  with  Him,  and  what 
sustenance  they  had  brought  must  have  failed,  when,  in  His  com- 
passion, the  Saviour  would  not  send  them  to  their  homes  fasting, 
lest  they  should  faint  by  the  way.  This  could  not  have  befallen  those 
Gentiles,  who  had  come  to  the  Christ  for  food  to  their  souls.  And, 
it  must  be  kejit  in  view,  that  Christ  dismissed  them,  not,  as  before, 
because  they  would  have  made  Him  their  King,  but  because  Him- 

1  For  a  summary  of  the  j^reat  differ-      Bp.  ElUcotl,  u.  s.  pp.  221,  222.    Thestate- 
ences  between  the  two  miracles,  coinp.      ments  of  Meyer  ad  loc.  are  unsatisfactory. 
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self  was  al)out  to  depart  from  the  place;  and  that,  sending  them 
to  their  homes,  He  could  not  send  them  to  faint  by  the  way.  Yet 
another  marked  difl'erence  lies  even  in  the  designation  of  '  the 
baskets '  in  which  the  fragments  left  were  gathered.  At  the  first 
feeding,  there  were,  as  the  Greek  word  shows,  the  small  wicker- 
baskets  which  eacli  of  the  Twelve  would  carry  in  his  hand.  At  the 
second  feeding  they  were  the  large  baskets,  in  which  provisions, 
chiefly  bread,  were  stored  or  carried  for  longer  voyages.'  For,  on  the 
first  occasion,  when  they  passed  into  Israelitish  territory — and,  as 
they  might  think,  left  their  home  for  a  very  brief  time — there  was 
not  the  same  need  to  make  provision  for  storing  necessaries  as  on 
the  second,  when  they  were  on  a  lengthened  journey,  and  passing 
through,  or  tarrying  in  Gentile  territory. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  difl'erence  seems  to  us  this — that  on 
the  first  occasion,  they  who  were  fed  were  Jews — on  the  second, 
Gentiles.  There  is  an  exquisite  little  trait  in  the  narrative  which 
affords  striking,  though  utterly  undesigned,  evidence  of  it.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  blessing  which  Jesus  spake  over  the  first  meal,  it  was 
noted, ^  that,  in  strict  accordance  with  Jewish  custom.  He  only 
rendered  thanks  once,  over  the  bread.  But  no  such  custom  would 
rule  His  conduct  when  dispensing  the  food  to  .the  Gentiles;  and, 
indeed.  His  speaking  the  blessing  only  over  the  bread,  while  He  was 
silent  when  distributing  the  fishes,  would  probably  have  given  rise 
to  misunderstanding.  Accordingly,  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
He  not  only  gave  thanks  over  the  bread,  but  also  spake  the  blessing 
over  the  fislies.^  Nor  should  we,  when  marking  such  undesigned 
evidences,  omit  to  notice,  that  on  the  first  occasion,  which  was  imme- 
diately before  the  Passover,  the  guests  were,  as  three  of  the  Evan- 
gelists expressly  state,  ranged  on  'the  grass, '^  while,  on  the  present  ''St.Matt. 
occasion,  which  must  have  been  several  weeks  later,  when  in  the  ^?-  }l'^^^^ 


'^  St.  Mark 
viil.  6,  7 


vi.  39;  St. 


I^ast  the  grass  would  be  burnt  up,  we  are  told  by  the  two  Evangelists  J*^'^"  ^i-  ^'^ 
that  they  sat  on  'the  ground.'^     Even  the  difficulty,  raised  by  some, 
as  to  the  strange  repetition  of  the  disciples'  reply,  the  outcome,  in 
part,    of  non-expectancy,    and,    hence,   non-belief,    and  yet   in   i)art 
also  of  such  doubt  as  tends  towards  faith:   *  Whence  should  we  have. 


1  The  K-O0ZKO?  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  20)  was 
the  small  handbasket  (see  ch.  xxix),  while 
the  (TTtufjii  (the  term  used  at  the  feed- 
ing;: of  the  four  thousand)  is  the  large  pro- 
vision-basket or  hamper,  such  as  that  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  over  the 
wall   at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  25).     What 


makes  it  more  marked  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  words  is  kei)t  up  in 
the  reference  to  the  two  miracles  (St. 
Matt.  xvi.  9,  10). 

^  See  ch.  xxix. 

3  Literally,  '  upon  the  earth.' 
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BOOK  in  a  solitary  i)lace/  so  uuiiiy  loaves  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude?' 
Ill  seeuis  to  us  only  eontirnuitory  of  the  narrative,  so  psychologically 
V— ^^— i^  true  is  it.  There  is  no  need  for  the  ingenious  apology/-^  that,  in  the 
remembrance  and  tradition  of  the  first  and  second  feeding,  the  simi- 
larity of  the  two  events  had  led  to  greater  similarity  in  their  narra- 
tion than  the  actual  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  warrant(3d. 
Interesting  thoughts  are  here  suggested  by  the  remark, Hhat  it  is 
not  easy  to  transport  ourselves  into  the  ]iosition  and  feelings  of  those 
who  had  witnessed  such  a  miracle  as  that  of  the  first  feeding  of  the 
multitude.  '  We  think  of  the  Power  as  inherent,  and,  therefore, 
permanent.  To  them  it  might  seem  intermittent — a  gift  that  came 
and  went.'  And  this  might  seem  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  ever 
since,  their  wants  had  been  supplied  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  that, 
even  on  the  first  occasion,  they  had  been  directed  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  the  heaven-supplied  meal. 

But  more  than  this  requires  to  be  said.  First,  w^e  must  here 
once  more  remind  ourselves,  that  the  former  provision  was  for  Jews, 
and  the  disciples  might,  from  their  standpoint,  well  doubt,  or  at  least 
not  assume,  that  the  same  miracle  would  supply  the  need  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  same  board  be  surrounded  by  Jew  and  Gentile. 
But,  further,  the  repetition  of  the  same  question  by  the  disciples 
really  indicated  only  a  sense  of  their  own  inal)ility,  and  not  a  doubt 
of  the  Saviour's  power  of  supply,  since  on  this  occasion  it  was  not, 
as  on  the  former,  accompanied  by  a  request  on  their  part,  to  send 
the  multitude  away.  Thus  the  very  repetition  of  the  question  might 
be  a  humble  reference  to  the  past,  of  which  they  dared  not,  in  the 
circumstances,  ask  the  repetition. 

Yet,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  strange  forgetfulness  of  Christ's 
late  miracle  on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  and  their  strange  repetition 
of  the  self-same  question  which  had  once — and,  as  it  might  seem  to 
us,  for  ever — been  answered  by  wondrous  deed,  need  not  surprise 
us.  To  them  the  miraculous  on  the  part  of  Christ  must  ever  have 
been  the  new,  or  else  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  the  miraculous. 
Nor  did  they  ever  fully  realise  it,  till  after  His  Resurrection  they 
understood,  and  worshii)i>ed  Ilim  as  God  Incarnate.  And  it  is  only 
realising  faith  of  this,  which  it  was  intended  gradually  to  evolve 
during  Christ's  Ministry  on  earth,  that  enables  us  to  apprehend  the 
Divine  Help  as,  so  to  speak,  incarnate  and  ever  actually  present  in 
Christ.     And  yet  even  thus,  how  often  we  do,  who  have  so  believed 

'  Tlio  word  kpyj^ia  means  a  specially  lonely  place.  '■*  Of  Bleek. 

^  By  Dean  Flamptre,  ad  loc. 
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in  Him,  forget  the  Divine  provision  which  has  come  to  us  so  lately,      CHAP, 
and  repeat,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  doubt,  yet  with  the     XXXVI 
same  want  of  certainty,  the  questions  with  which  we  had  at  first  met  ^— — r-— ' 
the  Saviour's  challenge  of  our  faith.     And  even  at  the  last  it    is 
met,  as  by  the  prophet,  in  sight  of  the  apparently  impossible,  by: 
'Lord,  Thou  knowest/''     More  frequently,  alas!  is  it  met  by  non-   »Ezek. 

xxxvii*  3 

belief,  misbelief,  disbelief,  or  doubt,  engendered  by  misunderstanding 
or  forgetfulness  of  that  which  past  experience,  as  well  as  the  know- 
ledge of  Him,  should  long  ago  have  indelibly  written  on  our  minds. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  preceding  narrative,  those  who 
had  lately  taken  counsel  together  against  Jesus — the  I'harisees  and 
the  Hcrodians,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
— were  not  present.  For,  those  who,  politically  speaking,  were 
'■  Herodians,'  might  also,  though  perhaps  not  religiously  speaking,  yet 
from  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  St.  Matthew,  be  designated  as,  or  else 
include,  Sadducees.'  But  they  were  soon  to  reappear  on  the  scene, 
as  Jesus  came  close  to  the  JcAvish  territory  of  Herod.  We  suppose 
the  feeding  of  the  multitude  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Dccapolis, 
and  probably  on,  or  close  to,  the  PJastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  As  Jesus  sent  away  the  multitude  whom  He  had  fed.  He 
took  ship  with  His  disciples,  and  '  came  into  the  borders  of  Maga- 
dan,"'^ or,  as  St.  Mark  puts  it,  'the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  'The  tst.  Matt. 
borders  of  Magadan '  must  evidently  refer  to  the  same  district  as 
'  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha.'  The  one  may  mark  the  extreme  point  of 
the  district  southwards,  the  other  northwards — or  else,  the  points 
west  ^  and  east— in  the  locality  where  He  and  His  disciples  landed. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  a  suggestion,  since  neither  'Magadan,'  nor 
'  Dalmanutha,'  has  been  indentified.  This  only  we  infer,  that  the  place 
was  close  to,  yet  not  within  the  boundary  of,  strictly  Jewish  territory; 
since  on  His  arrival  there  the  Pharisees  are  said  to  '  come  forth  '" — a  ^^t-  ^^rk 
word  '  which  implies,  that  they  resided  elsewhere,'  *  though,  of  course, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Accordingly,  we  would  seek  Magadan  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  to  the  borders  of  Galilee,  but  within 
the  Decapolis.  Several  sites  bear  at  present  somewhat  similar  names. 
In  regard  to  the  strange  and  un-Jewish  name  of  Dalmanutha,  such 
utterly  unlikely  conjectures  have  been  made,  that  one  based  on  ety- 

'  Compare,  however,  vol.  i.  pp.  238,  ^  It  has  been  ing-eniously  suggested, 

240,  and  Book  V.  ch.  iii.    Where  the  poli-  tliat  Magadan  might  represent  a  Megiddo, 

tical  element  was  dominant,  the  religious  being  a  form  intermediate  between  the 

distinction    might    not    be    so    clearly  Hebrew    Megiddon    and    the    Asyrian 

marked.  Magadu. 

■■^  It  need  scarcely  be  said  tiial  the  best  *  Canon  Cook  m  the  '  Speaker's  Corn- 
reading  is  Magadan,  not  Magdala.  mentary,'  ad  loc. 
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BOOK  inology  may  be  hazarded.  If  we  take  from  Dalmamitha  the  linxmaiG 
in  termination  -utha,  and  regard  the  initial  de  as  a  prefix,  we  have  the 
^— ^Y- — '  word  Laman,  Limin,  or  Liminah  {ph,  i*?:"?,  nr::"?  =A-zyW'7''),  which, 
in  Kabbinic  Hebrew,  means  a  bay,  or  port,  and  Dalmanntha  might 
have  been  the  place  of  a  small  bay.  Possibly,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  bay  close  to  the  ancient  TaricJuea,  the  modern  Kerak,  so  terribly 
famous  for  a  sea-fight,  or  rather  a  horrible  butchery  of  poor  fugitives, 
when  Tarichasa  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  great  Jewish  war. 
Close  by,  the  Lake  forms  a  bay  {Laman),  and  if,  as  a  modern  writer 
asserts,'  the  fortress  of  Tarichaea  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  fed  by 
the  Jordan  and  the  Lake,  so  that  the  fortress  could  be  converted  into 
an  island,  we  see  additional  reason  for  the  designation  of  Lamanutha.'^ 

It  was  from  the  Jewish  territory  of  Galilee,  close  by,  that  the 
Pharisees  now  came  '  with  the  Sadducees '  tempting  Him  with 
questions,  and  desiring  that  His  claims  should  be  put  to  the  ulti- 
mate arbitrament  of  '  a  sign  from  heaven.'  We  can  quite  understand 
such  a  challenge  on  the  part  of  Sadducees,  who  would  disbelieve 
the  heavenly  Mission  of  Christ,  or,  indeed,  to  use  a  modern  term, 
any  supra-naturalistic  connection  between  heaven  and  earth.  But, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Pharisees  also,  it  had  a  special  meaning. 
Certain  supposed  miracles  had  been  either  witnessed  by,  or  testified 
to  them,  as  done  by  Christ.  As  they  now  represented  it — since  Christ 
laid  claims  which,  in  their  view,  were  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
received  in  Israel,  preached  a  Kingdom  quite  other  than  that  of 
Jewish  expectancy — was  at  issue  with  all  Jewish  customs — more  than 
this,  was  a  breaker  of  the  Law,  in  its  most  important  commandments, 
as  they  understood  them— it  followed  that,  according  to  Deut.  xiii., 
He  was  a  false  prophet,  who  was  not  to  be  listened  to.  Then,  also, 
must  the  miracles  which  He  did  have  been  wrought  by  the  power  of 
Beelzebul,  'the  lord  of  idolatrous  worship,'  the  very  prince  of  devils. 
But  had  there  been  real  signs,  and  might  it  not  all  have  been  an 
illusion?  Let  Him  show  them  'asign,'^  and  let  that  sign  come 
direct  from  heaven ! 

Two  striking  instances  from  Rabbinic  literature  will  show,  that 
this  demand  of  the  Pharisees  was  in  accordance  with  their  notions 
and  practice.  We  read  that,  when  a  certain  Rabbi  was  asked  by  his 
disciples  about  the  time  of  Messiah's  Coming,   he  replied:    'I  am 

'  Se})]).  ap.  Botiger,  Topogr.  Lex.  7ai  by  analogous  instances,  be  n"N  {0th),  and 
Fl.  Josephus,  p.  2-40.  not  "J^i^D  (S/'man),  as  Wilnsche  suggests, 

'■^  Bearing  in  mind  tliat  Tarichaea  was  even  lliougli  the  word  is  forme(l  from  the 
the  chief  depot  for  salting  the  fish  for  Greek  o-7//<fT()K.  But  the  Rabbmic  .sV/y#r;w 
export,  the  disciples  may  have  had  some  seems  to  me  to  have  a  diflerent  shade  of 
connections  with  the  place.  meaning. 

■'  The  -word  here  used  would,  to  judge 
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afraid  that  you  will  also  ask  me  for  a  sign.'     When  they  promised     CHAP, 
they  would  not  do  so,  he  told  them  that  the  gate  of  Rome  would  fall     XXXVT 
and   be   rebuilt,    and  fall  again,   when  there  would  not  be  time  to  ^-^^r — - 
restore  it,  ere  the  Son  of  David  came.     On  this  they  pressed  him, 
despite  his  remonstrance,  for  'a  sign,'  when  this  was  given  them — 
that  the  waters  which  issued  from  the  cave  of  Pamias  were  turned 
into  blood.'''     Again,  as  regards  'a  sign  from  heaven,'  it  is  said  that  l^^^^^^^^"' 
Rabbi  Eliezer,   when  his  teaching  was  challenged,  successively  ap- 
pealed to  certain  'signs.'     First,  a  locust-tree  moved  at  his  bidding 
one  hundred,  or,  according  to  some,  four  hundred  cubits.     Next,  the 
channels  of  water  were  made  to  fioAV  backwards;  then  the  walls  of 
the  Academy  leaned  forward,  and  were  only  arrested  at  the  bidding 
of  another  Rabbi.     Lastly,  Eliezer  exclaimed:   'If  the  Law  is  as  I 
teach,  let  it  be  proved  from  heaven! '  when  a  voice  fell  from  the  sk}^ 
(the  Bath  Qol):   'What  have  ye  to  do  with  Rabbi  Eliezer,  for  the 
Halakhah  is  as  he  teaches? ' "  '  ^aba 

Mez.  59  h. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  strange  thing,  when  the  Pharisees  asked  of  ijf^^c^*^"^ 
Jesus  'a  sign  from  heaven,'  to  attest  His  claims  and  teaching.  The 
answer  which  He  gave  was  among  the  most  solemn  which  the  leaders 
of  Israel  could  have  heard,  and  He  spake  it  in  deep  sorrow  of  spirit. "  '^^^r  ^^^^ 
They  had  asked  Him  virtually  for  some  sign  of  His  Messiahship; 
some  striking  vindication  from  heaven  of  His  claims.  It  would  be 
given  them  only  too  soon.  We  have  already  seen,^  that  there  was  a 
Coming  of  Christ  in  His  Kingdom — a  vindication  of  His  kingly  claim 
before  His  apostate  rebellious  subjects,  when  they  who  would  not  have 
Him  to  reign  over  them,  but  betrayed  and  crucified  Him,  would  have 
their  commonwealth  and  city,  their  polity  and  Temple,  destroyed.  By 
the  lurid  light  of  the  flames  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary  were  the 
words  on  the  cross  to  be  read  again.  God  would  vindicate  His  claims 
l)y  laying  low  the  pride  of  their  rebellion.  The  burning  of  Jerusalem 
was  God's  answer  to  the  Jews'  cry,  'Away  with  Him — we  Lave  no  king 
butCassar;'  the  thousands  of  crosses  on  which  the  Romans  hanged 
their  captives,  the  terrible  counterpart  of  the  Cross  on  Golgotha. 

It  was  to  this,  that  Jesus  referred  in  His  reply  to  the  Pharisees 
and  '  Sadducean '  Herodians.  How  strange!  Men  could  discern  by  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  whether  the  day  would  be  fair  or  stormy.^ 

^  However,  this  (aud,  for  that  matter,  St.  Matt.  xvi.  2,  beginning  '  When  it  is 
the  next  Ha2:o-adah  also)  may  liave  been  evening,'  to  tlie  end  of  ver.  3,  most 
intended  to  be  taken  in  an  allegoric  or  critics  are  agreed  that  it  .should  be  re- 
parabolic  sense,  though  there  is  no  hint  tained.  But  the  words  in  italics  in  vv.  2 
given  to  that  effect,  and  3  should  be  left  out,  so  as  to  mark 

^  See  ch.  xxvii.  vol.  i.  p.  647.  exclamations. 

2  Although  some  of  the  best  MSS.  omit 
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»  St.  Mark 
vlii.  12 
b  St.  Luke 
xix.  41-44 


« St.  John 
vll. 


And  yet,  when  all  the  signs  of  the  gathering  storm,  that  would  de- 
stroy their  city  and  people,  were  clearly  visible,  they,  the  leaders  of 
the  peoi)le,  failed  to  perceive  them!  Israel  asked  for  '  a  sign'  !  No 
sign  should  be  given  the  doomed  land  and  city  other  than  that  which 
had  been  given  to  Nineveh:  '  the  sign  of  Jonah.'  ^  The  only  sign  to 
Nineveh  was  Jonah's  solemn  warning  of  near  judgment,  and  his  call 
to  repentance — and  the  only  sign  now,  or  rather  'unto  this  genera- 
tion no  sign,' "  was  the  warning  cry  of  judgment  and  the  loving  call 
to  repentance." 

It  was  l)ut  a  natural,  almost  necessar}^,  sequence,  that  'He  left 
them  and  departed.'  Once  more  the  ship,  which  bore  Him  and  His 
disciples,  spread  its  sails  towards  the  coast  of  Bethsaida-Julias.  He 
was  on  His  way  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  land,  to  Caesarea  Philippi, 
in  pursuit  of  His  purpose  to  delay  the  final  conflict.  For  the  great 
crisis  must  begin,  as  it  would  end,  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  Feast; 
it  would  begin  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,''  and  it  would  end  at  the 
following  Passover.  But  Ijy  the  way,  the  disciples  themselves  showed 
how  little  even  they,  who  had  so  long  and  closely  followed  Christ,  under- 
stood His  teaching,  and  how  prone  to  misapprehension  their  spiritual 
dulness  rendered  them.  Yet  it  was  not  so  gross  and  altogether  incom- 
prehensible, as  the  common  reading  of  what  happened  would  imply. 

When  the  Lord  touched  the  other  shore.  His  mind  and  heart 
were  still  full  of  the  scene  from  which  He  had  lately  passed.  For 
truly,  on  this  demand  for  a  sign  did  the  future  of  Israel  seem  to 
hang.  Perhaps  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose,  that  the  journey 
across  the  Lake  had  been  made  in  silence  on  His  part,  so  deeply 
were  mind  and  heart  engrossed  with  the  fate  of  His  own  royal  city. 
And  now,  when  they  landed,  the}'  carried  ashore  the  empty  provision- 
baskets;  for,  as,  with  his  usual  attention  to  details,  St.  Mark  notes, 
they  had  only  brought  one  loaf  of  In-ead  with  them.  In  fact,  in 
the  excitement  and  hurry  '  the}'  forgot  to  take  bread '  with  them. 
Whether  or  not  something  connected  with  this  arrested  the  attention 
of  Christ,  He  at  last  bi-oke  the  silence,  speaking  that  which  was  so 
much  on  His  mind.  He  warned  tliem,  as  greatly  they  needed  it,  of  the 
leaven  with  which  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had,  each  in  their  own 
manner,  leavened,  and  so  corrupted,-  the  holy  bread  of  Scripture- 
truth.     The  disciples,  aware  that  in  their  hurry  and  excitement  they 


'  So  accordina;  to  the  best  readiiia;. 

^  The  figurative  meaiiinsj  of  leaven,  as 
tliat  which  morally  cornijits,  was  familiar 
to  the  Jews.  Thus  tlie  word  "I'Nr 
(Seor)  is  used    in  tlie   sense   of    'moral 


leaven '  hinderiuo;  the  good  in  Ber.  11  a, 
while  the  verb  Y?;n  (chfoncfs)  '  to  be- 
come leavened,'  is  used  to  indicate  moral 
deterioration  in  Rosh  haSh.  3  ft,  4  a. 
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had  forgotten  broad,  inisuiiderstuud  these  words  of  Clirist — altliough  CHAP, 
not  in  the  utterly  iinaceountablc  manner  which  eoiniueiitators  gene-  XXXVl 
rally  suppose:  as  implying  'a  caution  against  procuring  bread  ^— — r^^-' 
from  His  enemies,'  It  is  well-nigh  impossible,  that  the  disciples 
could  have  understood  the  warning  of  Christ  as  meaning  any  such 
thing — even  irrespective  of  the  consideration,  that  a  prohibition  to 
buy  bread  iroui  either  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees  would  have 
involved  an  imp()ssil)ility.  The  misunderstanding  of  the  disciples 
was,  if  unwarrantal)le,  at  least  rational.  They  thought  the  words  of 
Christ  implied,  that  in  His  view  they  had  not  forgotten  to  bring 
bread,  but  purposely  omitted  to  do  so,  in  ordei',  like  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  to  '  seek  of  Him  a  sign  '  of  His  Divine  Messiahship — 
nay,  to  oblige  Him  to  show  such — that  of  miraculous  provision  in 
their  want.  The  mere  suspicion  showed  what  was  in  their  minds, 
and  pointed  to  their  danger.  This  explains  how,  in  His  reply,  Jesus 
reproved  them,  not  for  utter  want  of  discernment,  but  onl}'  for  '  little 
faith.'  It  was  their  lack  of  faith — the  very  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees — which  had  suggested  such  a  thought.  Again,  if  the 
experience  of  the  past — their  own  twice-repeated  question,  and  the 
practical  answer  which  it  had  received  in  the  miraculous  provision  of 
not  only  enough,  but  to  spare — had  taught  them  anything,  it  should 
have  been  to  believe,  that  the  needful  provision  of  their  wants  by 
Christ  was  not  'a  sign,'  such  as  the  Pharisees  had  asked,  but  what 
faith  might  ever  expect  from  Christ,  when  following  after,  or  waiting 
upon.  Him.  Then  understood  they  trulj",  that  it  was  not  of  the 
leaven  of  bread  that  He  had  bidden  them  beware — that  His  myste- 
rious words  bore  no  reference  to  bread,  nor  to  their  supposed  omission 
to  bring  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  sign  from  Him,  but  pointed 
to  the  for  more  real  danger  of  '  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,'  which  had  underlain  the  demand  for  a  sign  from  heaven. 
Here,  as  always,  Christ  rather  suggests  than  gives  the  interpreta- 
tion of  His  meaning.  And  this  is  the  law  of  His  teaching.  Our 
modern  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  also,  too  often  ask  of  him  a  sign 
from  heaven  in  evidence  of  His  claims.  And  we  also  too  often  mis- 
understand His  warning  to  us  concerning  their  leaven.  Seeing  the 
scanty  store  in  our  basket,  our  little  faith  is  busy  with  thoughts 
about  possible  signs  in  multiplying  the  one  loaf  which  we  have,  for- 
getful that,  where  Christ  is,  faith  may  ever  expect  all  that  is  needful, 
and  that  our  care  should  only  be  in  regard  to  the  teaching  which 
might  leaven  and  corrupt  that  on  which  our  souls  are  fed. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

THE  GREAT  CONFESSION — THE  GREAT  COMMISSION — THE  GREAT  INSTRUC- 
TION— THE  GREAT  TEMPTATION — THE  GREAT  DECISION. 

(St.  Matt.  xvi.  1.3-28;  St.  Mark  viii.  27— ix.  I;  St.  Luke  ix.  18-27.) 

BOOK  If  we  arc  right  in  identifying  the  little  bay — Dalmanutha — with  the 
III  neighbourhood  of  Taricha?a,  yet  another  link  of  strange  coincidence 
-""v-"'"-^  connects  the  pro])hetic  warning  spoken  there  with  its  fulfilment. 
From  Dalmanutha  our  Lord  passed  across  the  Lake  to  Caesarea 
Philippi.  From  Cgesarea  Philippi  did  Vespasian  pass  through  Tibe- 
rias to  Tarichsea,  when  the  town  and  people  were  destroyed,  and  the 
blood  of  the  fugitives  reddened  the  Lake,  and  their  bodies  choked 
its  waters.  Even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  last  Jewish  war,  few 
spectacles  could  have  been  so  sickening  as  that  of  the  wild  stand  at 
Tarichasa,  ending  with  the  butchery  of  6,500  on  land  and  sea,  and 
lastly,  the  vile  treachery  by  which  they,  to  whom  mercy  had  been 
promised,  were  lured  into  the  circus  at  Tiberias,  when  the  weak  and 
old,  to  the  number  of  about  1,200,  were  slaughtered,  and  the  rest 
'^os.jew.  — upwards  of  30,400 — sold  into  slavery."'  Well  might  He,  Who 
foresaw  and  foretold  that  terrible  end,  standing  on  that  spot,  deeply 
sigh  in  spirit  as  He  spake  to  them  who  asked  '  a  sign, '  and  yet  saw 
not  what  even  ordinary  discernment  might  have  perceived  of  the  red 
and  lowering  sky  overhead. 

From  Dalmanutha,  across  the  Lake,  then  by  the  plain  where  so 
lately  the  five  thousand  had  been  fed,  and  near  to  Bethsaida,  would 
the  road  of  Christ  and  His  disciples  lead  to  the  capital  of  the  Te- 
trarch  Philip,  the  ancient  Paneas,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  Csesarea 
Philippi,  the  modern  Banias.  Two  days'  journey  would  accomplish 
the  Avhole  distance.  There  would  be  no  need  of  taking  the  route 
now  usually  followed,  by  Safed.  Straight  northwards  from  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,    a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,   leads  the  road  to  the 

'  If  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than      Galileans,  Josephus,  tells  this  story,  he 
the  mode  in  which  the  ex-general  of  the      would  deserve  our  execration. 
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uppermost  Jordan-Lake,  that  now  called  Huleh,  the  ancient  Merom.^     CHAP. 
As  we  ascend  from  the  shores  of  Gennesaret,  we  have  a    receding    xxxvn 
view  of  the  whole  Lake  and  the  Jordan-valley  beyond.     Before  us  ^— '^^ — ' 
rise  hills;  over  them,  to  the  west,  are  the  heights  of  Safed;  beyond 
them  swells  the  undulating  plain  between  the  two  ranges  of  Anti- 
Libanus;  far  off  is  Ilermon,  with  its    twin    snow-clad    heads    ('the 
Hermons'), "  and,  in  the  diui  far  background,  majestic  Lebanon.     It  "Ps.  xiu.  g 
is  scarcely  likely,  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  skirted   the   almost 
impenetrable  marsh  and  jungle  by  Lake  Merom.     It  was  there,  that 
Joshua  had  fought  the  last  and  decisive  battle  against  Jabin  and  his 
confederates, by  which  Northern  Palestine  was  gained  to  Israel."     We  "  ^^^^-  si- 
turn  north  of  the  Lake,  and  west  to  Kedes,  the  Kedesh  Naphtali  of 
the  Bil)le,  the  home  of  Barak.     We  have  now  passed  from  the  lime- 
stone of  Central  Palestine  into  the    dark    basalt   formation.     How 
splendidly  that  ancient    Priest-City    of   Refuge    lay!     In    the   rich 
heritage  of  Naphtali,'  Kedesh  was  one  of  the  fairest  spots.     As  we  "^eut. 

XXX  111  •  ^o 

climb  the  steep  hill  a1)ove  the  marshes  of  Merom,  we  have  l)efore  us 
one  of  the  richest  plains  of  alxjut  two  thousand  acres.  We  next 
pass  through  olive-groves  and  up  a  gentle  slope.  On  a  knoll  before 
us,  at  the  foot  of  which  gushes  a  copious  spring,  lies  the  ancient 
Kedesh. 

The  scenery  is  very  similar,  as  we  travel  on  towards  Caesarea 
Philippi.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  farther,  we  strike  the  ancient 
Roman  road.  We  are  now  amidst  vines  and  mulberry-trees.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  rich  valley,  we  ascend  through  a  rock}"  wilderness 
of  hills,  where  the  woodbine  luxuriantly  trails  around  the  plane- 
trees.  On  the  height  there  is  a  glorious  view  back  to  Lake  Merom 
and  the  Jordan-valley;  forward,  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  Ilermon;  east, 
to  height  on  height,  and  west,  to  peaks  now  only  crowned  with 
ruins.  We  still  continued  along  the  height,  then  descended  a  steep 
slope,  leaving,  on  our  left,  the  ancient  Abel  Beth  Maachaii.'Mhe  ■iosam.ss. 
modern  Ahil.  Another  hour,  and  we  are  in  a  plain  where  all  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan  unite.  The  view  from  here  is  splendid,  and 
the  soil  most  rich,  tlie  wheat  crops  being  quite  ripe  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  Half  an  hour  more,  and  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  bright 
blue  waters  of  the  Jordan,  or  rather  of  the  Hasbany,  which,  under  a 
very  wilderness  of  oleanders,  honeysuckle,  clematis,  and  wild  rose,  rush 
among  huge  boulders,  between  walls  of  basalt.     We  leave  aside,  at 

'  For  the  jreojirapbical  details  I  must  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
refer  to  the  words  of  Stttnleii  and  Tris-  special  quotation  of  my  authority  in  each 
trnm,    and   to   Bddeker's   Paliistina.     I      case. 
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BOOK  ii  distance  of  about  half  an  hour  to  the  east,  the  ancient  Dan  (the 
m  modern  Tell-Kady),  even  more  glorious  in  its  beauty  and  richness  than 
^— '-Y^^'  what  we  have  passed.  Dan  lies  on  a  hill  above  the  plain.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  it,  under  overhanging  thickets  ofoleander  and  other  trees, 
and  amidst  masses  of  basalt  boulders,  rise  what  are  called  '  the  lower 
springs  '  of  Jordan,  issuing  as  a  stream  from  a  basin  sixty  paces  wide, 
and  from  a  smaller  source  close  by.  The  '  lower  springs  '  supply  the 
largest  proportion  of  what  forms  the  Jordan.  And  from  Dan  olive- 
groves  and  oak-glades  slope  up  to  Banias,  or  Caesarea  Philippi. 

The  situation  of  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi  (1,147  feet  above 
the  sea)  is,  indeed,  magnificent.  Nestling  amid  three  valleys  on  a 
terrace  in  the  angle  of  Hermon,  it  is  almost  shut  out  from  view  by 
cliffs  and  woods.  '  Everywhere  there  is  a  wild  medley  of  cascades, 
mulberry  trees,  flg-trees,  dashing  torrents,  festoons  of  vines,  bubliling 
fountains,  reeds,  and  ruins,  and  the  mingled  music  of  birds  and 
waters. '  ^  The  vegetation  and  fertility  all  around  are  extraordinary. 
The  modern  village  of  Banias  is  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  ruins  show  that  it  must  anciently  have  extended 
far  southwards.  But  the  most  remarkable  points  remain  to  be 
described.  The  western  side  of  a  steep  mountain,  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  forms  an  abrupt  rock-wall.  Here,  from 
out  an  immense  cavern,  bursts  a  river.  These  arc  '  the  upper 
sources'  of  the  Jordan.  This  cave,  an  ancient  heathen  sanctuary  of 
Pan,  gave  its  earliest  name  of  Paneas  to  the  town.  Here  Herod, 
when  receiving  the  tetrarchy  from  Augustus,  built  a  temple  in  his 
honour.  On  the  rocky  wall  close  by,  votive  niches  may  still  be  traced, 
one  of  them  bearing  the  Greek  inscription,  'Priest  of  Pan.'  When 
Herod's  son,  Philip,  received  the  tetrarchy,  he  enlarged  and  greatly 
beautified  the  ancient  Paneas,  and  called  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor, 
Caesarea  Philippi.  The  castle-mount  (about  1,000  feet  above  Paneas), 
takes  nearly  an  hour  to  ascend,  and  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
from  the  flank  of  Mount  Hermon.  The  castle  itself  (about  two 
miles  from  Banias)  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  ruins,  its  immense 
bevelled  structure  resembling  the  ancient  forts  of  Jerusalem,  and 
showing  its  age.  It  followed  the  irregularities  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  about  1,000  feet  long  by  200  wide.  The  eastern  and  higher 
part  formed,  as  in  Machaerus.  a  citadel  within  the  castle.  In  some 
parts  the  rock  rises  higher  than  the  walls.  The  views,  sheer  down 
the  precipitous  sides  of  the  mountain,  into  the  valleys  and  faraway, 
are  magnificent. 

'   Tristram,  Land  of  Israel,  p.  586. 
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It  seems  worth  wliile,  even  at  such  leug'th,  to  describe  the  scenery 
along  this  journey,  and  the  h)ok  and  situation  of  Caesarca,  when  we 
recall  the  importance  of  the  events  enacted  there,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  was  into  this  chiefly  Gentile  district,  that  the 
Lord  now  withdrew  with  His  disciples  after  that  last  and  decisive  ques- 
tion of  the  Pharisees.  It  was  here  that,  as  His  question,  like  Moses' 
rod,  struck  their  hearts,  there  leaped  from  the  lips  of  Peter  the  living, 
life-spreading  waters  of  his  confession.  It  may  have  been,  that  this 
rock-wall  below  the  castle,  from  under  which  sprang  Jordan,  or 
the  rock  on  which  the  castle  stood,  supplied  the  material  suggestion 
for  Christ's  words:  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build 
My  Church.' '  In  Caesarea,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,^  did  the 
Lord  spend,  with  His  disciples,  six  days  after  this  confession;  and 
here,  close  by,  on  one  of  the  heights  of  snowy  Hermon,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  light  of  which  shone  for  ever  into 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples  on  their  dark  and  tangled  path;""  nay,  a2Pet.  1. 19 
far  beyond  that — beyond  life  and  death — beyond  the  grave  and  the 
judgment,  to  the  perfect  brightness  of  the  Resurrection-day. 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  nothing  strange  in  it,  but  all  most 
wise  and  most  gracious,  that  such  events  should  have  taken  place 
far  away  from  Galilee  and  Israel,  in  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the 
shadows  of  Hermon,  and  even  amongst  a  chiefly  Gentile  population. 
Not  in  Judaea,  nor  even  in  Galilee — but  far  away  from  the  Temple, 
the  Synagogue,  the  Priests,  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  was  the  first  con- 
fession of  the  Church  made,  and  on  this  confession  its  first  founda- 
tions laid.  Even  this  spoke  of  near  judgment  and  doom  to  what 
had  once  been  God's  chosen  congregation.  And  all  that  happened, 
though  Divinely  shaped  as  regards  the  end,  followed  in  a  natural 
and  orderly  succession  of  events.  Let  us  briefly  recall  the  circum- 
stances, which  in  the  previous  chapters  have  been  described  in  detail. 

It  had  been  needful  to  leave  Capernaum.  The  Galilean  Ministry 
of  the  Christ  was  ended,  and,  alike  the  active  persecutions  of  the 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem,  the  inquiries  of  Herod,  whose  hands, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Baptist,  were  tremblingly  searching 
for  his  greater  Successor,  and  the  growing  indecision  and  unfitness 
of  the  people — as  well  as  the  state  of  the  disciples — pointed  to  the 
need  for  leaving  Galilee.  Then  followed  '  the  Last  Supper  '  to  Israel 
on    the    eastern  shore  of  Lake  Gennesaret,  when  they  would   have 

'  So    Dean   Sfanfei/,    with    liis    usual  infer,  that  the  words  of  Peter's  confes- 

charni  of  hmcuage,  thou<;"h  topooTaplii-  sion  were  spoken  in  Ciesarea  itself.     The 

cally  not  quite  correctly  (Sinai  and  Pales-  place  might  have  been  in  view  or  in  the 

tine,  p.  395).  memory. 

'^  Nothing  in  the  above  obliges  us  to 
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BOOK  made  Iliui  a  King.  He  must  now  withdraw  quite  away,  out  of  the 
ni  lioundaries  of  Israel.  Then  came  that  miraculous  night-journey,  the 
^— '^^'"^  brief  Sabbath-stay  at  Capernaum  by  the  way,  the  journey  through 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  territory,  and  round  to  the  Decapolis,  the  teach- 
ing and  healing  there,  the  gathering  of  the  multitude  to  Him,  to- 
gether with  that  'Supper,  '  which  closed  His  Ministr}'  there — and, 
finally,  the  withdrawal  to  Tarichsea,  where  His  Apostles,  as  fishermen 
of  the  Lake,  may  have  had  business-connections,  since  the  place  was 
the  great  central  depot  for  selling  and  preparing  the  fish  for  export. 

In  that  distant  and  obscure  corner,  on  the  boundary-line  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  had  that  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world 
occurred,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  Israel,  and  in  their  place  substi- 
tuted the  Gentiles  as  citizens  of  the  Kingdom.  And,  in  this  respect 
also,  it  is  most  significant,  that  the  confession  of  the  Church  likewise 
took  place  in  territory  chiefly  inhabited  by  Gentiles,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration on  Mount  Hermon.  That  crisis  had  been  the  public  chal- 
lenge of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  that  Jesus  should  legitimate 
His  claims  to  the  Messiahship  by  a  sign  from  heaven.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert,  that  neither  His  questioners,  nor  even  His  disciples, 
understood  the  answer  of  Jesus, nor  yet  perceived  the  meaning  of  His 
'sign.'  To  the  Pharisees  Jesus  would  seem  to  have  been  defeated, 
and  to  stand  self-convicted  of  having  made  Divine  claims  which,  when 
challenged,  He  could  not  substantiate.  He  had  hitherto  elected(as 
the}',  who  understood  not  His  teaching,  would  judge)  to  prove  Himself 
the  Messiah  by  the  miracles  which  He  had  wrought — and  now,  when 
met  on  His  own  ground.  He  had  publicly  declined,  or  at  least  evaded, 
the  challenge.  He  had  conspicuously — almost  self-confessedly — 
failed!  At  least,  so  it  would  appear  to  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand His  reply  and  '  sigh.  "  We  note  that  a  similar  final  challenge 
I  was  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the  High-Priest,  when  he  adjured  Him 

to  say,  whether  He  was  what  He  claimed.  His  answer  then  was  an 
assertion — not  a  proof;  and,  unsupported  as  it  seemed,  His  questioners 
would  only  regard  it  as  blasphemy. 

But  what  of  the  disciples,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  would  probably 
understand  '  the  sign '  of  Christ  little  better  than  the  Pharisees? 
That  what  might  seem  Christ's  failure,  in  not  daring  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  His  questioners,  must  have  left  some  impression  on 
them,  is  not  only  natural,  but  appears  even  from  Christ's  warning  of 
the  leaven — that  is,  of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 
Indeed,  that  this  unmet  challenge  and  virtual  defeat  of  Jesus  did 
make  lasting  and  deepest  impression  in  His  disfavour,  is  evident 


=  St.  John 
vi.  67 
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from  the  later  challenge  of  His  own  relatives  to  go  and  meet  the  chap. 

Pharisees  at   headquarters  in  Judaea,  and   to  show  openly,   if  He  XXXVii 

could,  by   His   works,   that   He   was   the  Messiah.  ='     All  the  more  ' — ^.^ 

remarkable  appears  Christ's  dealing  with  His  disciples,  His  demand  i^fj^/^?''^ 

on,  and  training  of  their  faith.     It  must  be  remembered,  that  His 

last  '  hard  '  sayings  at  Capernaum  had  led  to  the  defection  of  many, 

who  till  then  had  been  His  disciples."     Undoubtedly  this  had  already  "st.  John 

tried  their  faith,  as  appears  from  the  question  of  Christ:     <  Will  ye  comp- 

'  .  .  ,  .  ,       . .  .    ,       ,  St.  Matt. 

also  go  away? "  It  was  this  wise  and  gracious  dealing  with  them —  xv.  12 
this  putting  the  one  disappointment  of  doubt,  engendered  by  what 
they  could  not  understand,  against  their  whole  past  experience  in 
following  Him,  which  enal)led  them  to  overcome.  And  it  is  this 
which  also  enables  us  to  answer  tiie  doubt,  perhaps  engendered  by 
inability  to  understand  seemingly  unintelligible,  hard  sayings  of 
Christ,  such  as  that  to  the  disciples  about  giving  them  His  Flesh  to 
eat,  or  about  His  being  the  Living  Bread  from  heaven.  And,  this 
alternative  being  put  to  them:  would  they,  could  they,  after  their 
experience  of  Him,  go  away  from  Him,  they  overcame,  as  we  over- 
come, through  what  almost  sounds  like  a  cry  of  despair,  yet  is  a  shout 
of  victory:  'Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life.' 

And  all  that  followed  only  renewed  and  deepened  the  trial  of 
faith,  which  had  commenced  at  Capernaum.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best 
understand  it  when  following  the  progress  of  this  trial  in  him  who, 
at  last,  made  shipwreck  of  his  faith:  Judas  Iscariot.  Without 
attempting  to  gaze  into  the  mysterious  abyss  of  the  Satanic  clement 
in  his  apostasy,  we  may  trace  his  course  in  its  psychological  develop- 
ment. We  must  not 'regard  Judas  as  a  monster,  but  as  one  with 
passions  like  ourselves.  True,  there  was  one  terrible  master-passion 
in  his  soul — covetousness;  but  that  was  only  the  downward,  lower 
aspect  of  what  seems,  and  to  many  really  is,  that  which  leads  to  the 
higher  and  better— ambition.  It  had  been  thoughts  of  Israel's  King 
which  had  first  set  his  imagination  on  fire,  and  brought  him  to  follow 
the  Messiah.  Gradually,  increasingly,  came  the  disenchantment. 
It  was  quite  another  Kingdom,  that  of  Christ;  quite  another  King- 
ship than  what  had  set  Judas  aglow.  This  feeling  was  deepened  as 
events  proceeded.  His  confidence  must  have  been  terribly  shaken 
when  the  Baptist  was  beheaded.  What  a  contrast  to  the  time  when 
his  voice  had  bent  the  thousands  of  Israel,  as  trees  in  the  wind !  So 
this  had  been  nothing — and  the  Baptist  must  be  written  ott',  not  as 
for,  but  as  really  against,  Clirist.     Then  came  the  next  disappoint- 
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inent,  when  Jesus  would  not  be  made  King.  Why  not — if  He  were 
King?  And  so  on,  stej)  by  step,  till  the  final  depth  was  reached, 
when  Jesus  would  not,  or  could  not — which  was  it? — meet  the 
public  challenge  of  the  Pharisees.  We  take  it,  that  it  was  then  that 
the  leaven  pervaded  and  leavened  Judas  in  heart  and  soul. 

We  repeat  it,  that  what  so,  and  permanently,  penetrated  Judas, 
could  not  (as  Christ's  warning  shows)  have  left  the  others  wholly 
unaffected.  The  very  presence  of  Judas  with  them  must  have  had  its 
influence.  And  how  did  Christ  deal  with  it?  There  was,  first,  the 
silent  sail  across  the  Lake,  and  then  the  warning  which  put  them  on 
their  guard,  lest  the  little  leaven  should  corrupt  the  bread  of  the 
Sanctuary,  on  which  they  had  learned  to  live.  The  littleness  of  their 
faith  must  be  corrected;  it  must  grow  and  become  strong.  And  so 
we  can  understand  what  follows.  It  was  after  solitary  prayer — no 
doubt  for  them  ''—that,  with  reference  to  the  challenge  of  the 
Pharisees,  '  the  leaven  '  that  threatened  them.  He  now  gathered  up 
all  their  experience  of  the  past  by  putting  to  them  the  question,  what 
men,  tlie  people  Avho  had  watched  His  Works  and  heard  His  Words, 
regarded  Him  as  being.  Even  on  them  some  conviction  had  been 
wrought  by  their  observance  of  Him.  It  marked  Him  out  (as  the 
disciples  said)  as  different  from  all  around,  nay,  from  all  ordinary 
men:  like  the  Baptist,  or  Elijah,  or  as  if  He  were  one  of  the  old 
prophets  alive  again.  But,  if  even  the  multitude  had  gathered  such 
knowledge  of  Him,  what  was  their  experience,  who  had  always  been 
with  Him?  Answered  he,  who  most  truly  represented  the  Church, 
because  he  combined  with  the  most  advanced  experience  of  the  three 
most  intimate  disciples  the  utmost  boldness  of  confession:  'Thou  art 
the  Christ!  ' 

And  so  in  part  was  this  'leaven'  of  the  Pharisees  purged!  Yet 
not  wholly.  For  then  it  was,  that  Christ  spake  to  them  of  His 
sufferings  and  death,  and  that  the  resistance  of  Peter  showed  how 
deeply  that  leaven  had  penetrated.  And  then  followed  the  grand 
contrast  presented  by  Christ,  between  minding  the  things  of  men  and 
those  of  God,  with  the  warning  which  it  implied,  and  the  monition  as 
to  the  necessity  of  bearing  the  cross  of  contempt,  and  the  absolute 
call  to  do  so,  as  addressed  to  those  who  would  be  His  disciples. 
Here,  then,  the  contest  about  '  the  sign, '  or  rather  the  challenge 
about  the  Messiahship,  was  carried  from  the  mental  into  the  moral 
sphere,  and  so  decided.  Six  days  more  of  quiet  waiting  and  growth 
of  faith,  and  it  was  met,  rewarded,  ci owned,  and  perfected  by  the 
sight  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  yet,  even  so,  perceived  only 
as  through  the  heaviness  of  sleep. 
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Thus  far  for  the  general  arrangement  of  these  events.  We  shall  CHAP, 
now  be  prepared  better  to  understand  the  details.  It  was  certainly  xxxvn 
not  for  personal  reasons,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  impression  made  ^— ^r — ' 
even  (ni  the  popular  mind,  to  correct  its  defects,  and  to  raise  the 
minds  of  the  Apostles  to  far  higher  thoughts,  that  He  asked  them 
about  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  Himself  Their  diflerence 
proved  not  only  their  incompetence  to  form  a  right  view,  but  also 
how  many-sided  Christ's  teaching  must  have  been.  We  are  probably 
correct  in  supposing,  that  popular  opinion  did  not  point  to  Christ  as 
literally  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Jeremiali,  or  one  of  the  other  prophets 
wlio  had  long  been  dead.  For,  although  the  literal  reappearance  of 
Elijah,  and  probably  also  of  Jeremiah,'  was  expected,  the  Pharisees 
did  not  teach,  nor  the  Jews  believe  in,  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Besides,  no  one  looked  for  the  return  of  any  of  the  other  old  proj)hets, 
nor  could  any  one  have  seriously  imagined,  that  Jesus  was,  literally, 
Jolm  the  Baptist,  since  all  knew  them  to  have  been  contemporaries.^ 
Rather  would  it  mean,  that  some  saw  in  Him  the  continuation  of 
the  work  of  John,  as  heralding  and  preparing  the  way  of  the  Messiah, 
or,  if  they  did  not  believe  in  John,  of  that  of  Elijah;  while  to  others  He 
seemed  a  second  Jeremiah,  denouncing  woe  on  Israel,^  and  calling  to 
tardy  repentance;  or  else  one  of  those  old  prophets,  who  had  spoken 
either  of  the  near  judgment  or  of  the  coming  glory.  But,  however 
men  differed  on  these  points,  in  this  all  agreed,  that  they  regarded  Him 
not  as  an  ordinary  man  or  teacher,  but  His  Mission  as  straight  from 
heaven;  and,  alas,  in  this  also,  that  they  did  not  view  Him  as  the 
Messiah.  Thus  far,  then,  there  was  already  retrogression  in  popular 
opinion,  and  thus  far  had  the  Pharisees  already  succeeded. 

There  is  a  significant  emphasis  in  the  words,  with  which  Jesus 

1  I  confess,  however,  to  strong  douf^ts  mention  of  tlie  reappearance  of  Jeremiah, 

on  tins  point.    Legends  of  the  hiding  of  along  with  Elijah,  to  restore  the  ark,  &c., 

the  tabernacle,  ark,  and  altar  of  incense  is  in  Josq^)on  hen  (jorion  (lib.  i.  c.  21), 

on  Mount  Nebo  by  Jeremiah,  were,  in-  but  here  also  only  in  the  Cod.  Minister., 

deed,  combined  with  an  exi)ectation  that  not  in  that   used   by  Breithaupt.     The 

tliese  precious  possessions  would  be  re-  age  of  the  work  of  Josippnii  is  in  dis- 

stored  in  Messianic  times  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-7),  ])ute;  ])robably  we  may  date  it  from  the 

but  it  is  expressly  added  in   ver.  8,  that  tenth  century  of  our  era.     TJie  only  other 

'the  Lord' Himself,  and  not  the  prophet,  testimony   about  the    reappearance    of 

would  show  their  place  of  concealment.  Jeremiah   is  in  4  Esd.    (2    Esd.)  ii.    18. 

Dean    Plumptre's    statement,   that    the  But  the  book  is   post-Christian,  and,  in 

Pharisees  taught,  and  the  Jews  believed  that  section  especially,  evidently  borrows 

in,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  from  the  Christian  Scriptures, 

souls  must  have  arisen  from  tlie  misap-  '-'  On  the  vague  fears  of  Herod,  see 

prehension   of    what  Joseplius   said,  to  vol.  1.  ]).  075. 

whicli  I't'ference  has  already  been  made  •*  A  vision  of  Jeremiah  in  a  dream  was 

\\\  tiie  chaitter  on  '  The  Pharisees,  Sad-  supposed  to  betoken  chastisements  (Ber. 

ducees,  and  Essenes.'     The  first  distinct  57  e,  line  7  from  top). 
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BOOK  turned  from  tlic  opinion  of  '  the  multitudes  '  to  elicit  the  faith  of  the 

III  diseiplcs:   '  l>utyou,  whom  do  yon  say  that  I   am? '      It  is  the  more 

^— '-^i '  marked,  as  tlie  former  question  was  equally  emphasised  by  the  use  of 

a  St.  Mark  tlio  article  (in  the  orio;inal):   '■  Who  do  the  men  say  that  I  am? ' "     In 

viil.  27,  29  V  o  /  ^  ^ 

that  moment  it  leaped,  by  the  power  of  God,  to  the  lips  of  Peter: 
'  St.  Matt.  '  Thou  art  the  Christ  (the  Messiah),  tlie  Son  of  the  Living  God.'" 
St.  Chrysostom  has  beautifully  designated  Peter  as  Hhe  mouth  of 
the  Apostles  ' — and  we  recall,  in  this  connection,  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
as  casting  light  on  the  representative  character  of  Peter's  confession 
as  that  of  the  Church,  and  hence  on  the  meaning  of  Christ's  reply, 
and  its  equally  representative  application:  'With  the  mouth  con- 
•^Rom.x.  10  fession  is  made  unto  salvation.'"  The  words  of  the  confession  are 
given  somewhat  differently  l)y  the  three  Evangelists.  From  our 
standpoint,  the  briefest  form  (that  of  St.  Mark):  'Thou  art  the 
Christ,'  means  quite  as  much  as  the  fullest  (that  of  St.  Matthew): 
'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  We  can  thus 
understand,  how  the  latter  might  be  truthfully  adopted,  and,  indeed, 
would  be  the  most  truthful,  accurate,  and  suitable  in  a  Gospel 
primarily  written  for  the  Jews.  And  here  we  notice,  tliat  the  most 
exact  form  of  the  words  seems  that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke:  'The 
Christ  of  God. ' 

In  saying  this,  so  far  from  weakening,  we  strengthen  the  import 
of  this  glorious  confession.  For  first,  we  must  keep  in  view,  that  the 
confession:  'Thou  art  the  Messiah  '  is  also  that:  'Thou  art  the  Son 
of  the  Living  God.'  If,  according  to  the  Gospels,  we  believe  that 
Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah,  promised  to  the  fathers — ■'■  the  Messiah 
of  God' — we  cannot  l)ut  believe  that  lie  is  'the  Son  of  the  Living 
God.'  Scripture  and  reason  equally  point  to  this  conclusion  from  the 
premisses.  But,  further,  we  must  view  such  a  confession,  even 
though  made  in  the  power  of  God,  in  its  historical  connection.  The 
words  must  have  been  such  as  Peter  could  have  uttered,  and  the 
disciples  accjuiesced  in,  at  the  time.  Moreover,  they  should  mark  a 
distinct  connection  with,  and  yet  progress  upon,  the  past.  All  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  view  liere  taken.  The  full  knowledge, 
in  the  sense  of  really  understanding,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Living 
■icomi).  (jiod,  came  to  the  disciples  only  after  the  Resurrection.''  Previously  to 
the  confession  of  Peter,  the  ship's  company,  that  had  witnessed  His 
walking  (m  the  water,  had  owned:  '  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
f  St.  Matt.  God.' "  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  a  well-informed,  believing  Jew 
xiv. 33  would  hail  llim  as   the  Messiah,  and  '.the  Son  of  the  Living  God,' 

designating  both  His  Office  and  His  Nature — and  these  two  in  their 
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combination.     Again,  Peter  himself  had  made  a  confession  of  Christ,      CHAP. 
when,  after  liis  discourse  at  Capernaum,  so  many  of  His  disciples  had    XXXYH 
forsak(!n  Ilim.     It  had  been:  *  We  have  believed,  and  know  that  Thou   ^- — -r^^' 
art  the  Holy  One  of  Uod. '  "  '     The  mere  mention  of  these  words  « st.  joim 
shows  both   their    internal    connection   with  those  of   his    last  and 
crowniuii:  confession:   '  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God,'  and  the  immense 
progress  made. 

The  more  closely  we  view  it,  the  loftier  appears  tlie  height  of  this 
confession.  We  think  of  it  as  an  advance  on  Peter's  past ;  we  think 
of  it  in  its  remembered  contrast  to  the  late  challenge  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  as  so  soon  following  on  the  felt  danger  of  their  leaven.  And 
we  think  of  it.  also,  in  its  almost  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
appreciative  opinion  of  the  better  disposed  among  tlie  people.  In 
the  words  of  this  confession  Peter  has  consciously  reached  the  firm 
ground  of  Messianic  acknowledgment.  All  else  is  implied  in  tins, 
and  would  follow  from  it.  It  is  the  first  real  conl'ession  of  the 
Church.  We  can  understand,  how  it  followed  after  solitary  prayer 
by  Christ  " — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  for  that  very  revelation  by  the  ^st.  Luke 
Father,  which  He  afterwards  joyously  recognised  in  the  words  of 
Peter. 

The  reply  of  the  Saviour  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  Its 
omission  by  St.  Mark  might  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  furnished  the  information.  But  its  absence  there 
and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ^  proves  (as  Beza  remarks),  that  it 
could  never  have  been  intended  as  the  foundation  of  so  important  a 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  permanent  supremacy  of  St.  Peter.  But 
even  if  it  were  such,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  supremacy  de- 
volved on  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  nor  yet  that  the  Pope  of  Rome 
is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter;  nor  is  there  even  solid  evidence  that 
St.  Peter  ever  was  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  dogmatic  inferences  from 
a  certain  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  being  there- 
fore utterly  untenable,  we  can,  with  less  fear  of  bias,  examine  their 
meaning.  The  whole  form  here  is  Hebraistic.  The  '  blessed  art 
thou' is  Jewish  in  spirit  and  form;  the  address,  'Simon  bar  Jona,' 
proves  that  the  Lord  si)ake  in  Aramaic.  Indeed,  a  Jewish  Messiah 
responding,  in  the  hour  of  his  Messianic  acknowledgment,  in  Greek 
to  His  Jewish  confessor,  seems  utterly  incongruous.  Lastly,  the 
expression  '  fiesh  and  ])lood,'  as  contrasted  with  God,  occurs  not  only 
in  that  Apocryphon  of  strictly  Jewish  authorship,  the  AVisdom  of  the 

'  This  is  tlie  correct  reading.  Petrine  tendency  in  this,  since  itisequallj' 

2  There   could    have    been    no    anti-      omitted  in  the  Petrine  Gosjiel  of  St.  Mark. 
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Son  ofSirach,"  and  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul/'  but  in  almost  innumer- 
able passages  in  Jewish  writings,  as  denoting  man  in  opposition  to 
God;  while  the  revelation  of  such  a  truth  by  '  the  Father  Which  is  in 
Heaven, '  represents  not  only  both  Old  and  New  Testament  teaching, 
but  is  clothed  in  language  familiar  to  Jewish  ears  (^*^"^'Sy   "i-'^??'). 

Not  less  Jewish  in  form  are  the  succeeding  words  of  Christ, 
'  Thou  art  Peter  (Petros),  and  upon  tliis  rock  (Petra)  will  I  build 
my  Church.'  We  notice  in  the  original  the  change  from  the  mas- 
culine gender,  'Peter'  (PetrosJ,  to  the  feminine,  'Petra'  ('Rock'), 
which  seems  the  more  significant,  that  Petros  is  used  in  Greek  for 
'stone,'  and  also  sometimes  for  'rock,'  while  Petra  always  means  a 
'  rock.'  The  change  of  gender  must  therefore  have  a  definite  object 
which  will  presently  be  more  fully  explained.  Meantime  we  recall 
that,  when  Peter  first  came  to  Christ,  the  Lord  had  said  unto  him: 
'  Thou  Shalt  be  called  Cephas,  which  is,  by  interpretation,  Peter 
I  Petros,  a  Stone,  or  else  a  Rock]  '  " — the  Aramaic  word  Kepha 
(N£*.?^  or  "?*.?)  meaning,  like  Peter,  both  'stone'  and  'rock."'  But 
both  the  Greek  Petros  and  Petra  have  (as  already  stated)  passed 
into  Rabbinic  language.  Thus,  the  name  Peter,  or  rather  Petros, 
is  Jewish,  and  occurs,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  father  of  a  certain 
Raljbi  (Jose  bar  Petros).**  When  the  Lord,  therefore,  prophetically 
gave  the  name  Cephas,  it  may  have  been  that  by  that  term  He 
gave  only  a  prophetic  interpretation  to  what  had  been  his  previous 
name  Peter  (ctj^*e).  This  seems  the  more  likely,  since,  as  we  have 
previously  seen,  it  was  the  practice  in  Galilee  to  have  two  names,* 
esiaecially  when  the  strictly  Jewish  name,  such  as  Simon,  had  no 
equivalent  among  the  Gentiles.^  Again,  the  Greek  word  Petra — 
Rock — ('  on  this  Petra  [Rock]  will  I  build  my  Church ')  was  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Rabbinic  language.  It  occurs  twice  in  a  passage, 
which  so  fully  illustrates  the  Jewish  use,  not  only  of  the  word,  but  of 
the  whole  figure,  that  it  deserves  a  place  here.  According  to  Jewish 
ideas,  the  world  would  not  have  been  created,  unless  it  had  rested, 
as  it  were,  on  some  solid  foundation  of  piety  and  acceptance  of  God's 
Law — in  other  words,  it  required  a  moral,  before  it  could  receive  a 
physical  foundation.  Rabbinism  here  contrasts  the  Gentile  world 
with  Israel.  It  is,  so  runs  the  comment,  as  if  a  king  were  going  to 
build  a  city.  One  and  another  site  is  tried  for  a  foundation,  but  in 
digging  they  always  come  upon  water.     At  last  they  come  upon  a  Rock 


^  See  the  remarks  on  Mattbew-Levi  in 
vol.  i.  ch.  xvii.  j).  .514  of  this  Book. 
2  Thus,  for  example,  Andrew  was  both 


'XvSpiai    and    *N1~.^><      (Anderai)   = 

'nuiiily,'  'brave.'     A  f&mWy  Anderai  is 
mentioned  Jer.  Kethub.  33  (t. 
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{Fetm,    ay^z).     So,  when  God  was  about  to  build  his  workl,  lie  could     CHAP. 

uot  rear  it  on  the  generation  of  Enos  nor  on  that  of  the  tlood,  who  XXXVH 

brought    destruction    on    the   world;   but    'when    He    beheld   that  ' — ~.' — 
Abraham  would  arise  in  the  future,  He  said:  Behold  i  have  found  a 
Rock  (Petra,  ktjc)  to  build  on  it,  and   to  found  the  world.'  whence 

also  Abraham  is  called  a  Rock  {Tsur,  ^Va)  as  it  is  said:  '  '  Look  unto  » is.  ii.  i 

the  Rock  whence  ye  are  hewn.'  ^'  '     The  parallel  between  Abraham  'Yaikuton 

and  Peter  might.be  carried  even  further.     If,  from  a  misunderstand-  xxm.b. 

.  .      .         ,  ,  ,     vol.  1.  p.243, 

ine:  of  the  Lord's  promise  to  Peter,  later  Christian  legend  represented   6,  laste 

<_>  1  lines  and  c 

the  Apostle  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  Jewish  legend  represents  first  3  iines 
Abraham  as  sitting  at  the  gate  of  Gehenna,  so  as  to  prevent  all  who 
had  the  seal  of  circumcision  from  falling  into  its  abyss."  '  To  gf^'^^-^^g"' 
complete  this  sketch — in  the  curious  Jewish  legend  about  the  Apostle 
Peter,  which  is  outlined  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,^  Peter  is 
always  designated  as  Simon  Kepha  (spelt  NS'p),  there  being,  how- 
ever, some  reminiscence  of  the  meaning  attached  to  his  name  in  the 
statement  made,  that,  after  his  death,  they  built  a  church  and 
tower,  and  called  it  Peter  (tj^c)  <  which  is  the  name  for  stone,  because 
he  sat  there  upon  a  stone  till  his  death  ^  (pjs'n  'tj  Ct?  2r*r).* 

But  to  return.  Believing,  that  Jesus  spoke  to  Peter  in  the 
Aramic,  we  can  now  understand  how  the  words  Petros  and  Petra 
would  be  purposely  used  by  Christ  to  mark  the  ditference,  which 
their  choice  would  suggest.  Perhaps  it  might  be  expressed  in  this 
somewhat  clumsy  paraphrase:  '  Thou  art  Peter  (Petros) — a  Stone  or 
Rock — and  upon  this  Petra — the  Rock,  the  Petrine — will  I  found 
My  Church.'  If,  therefore,  we  would  not  entirely  limit  the  reference 
to  the  words  of  Peter's  confession,  we  would  certainly  apply  them  to 
that  which  was  the  Petrine  in  Peter:  the  heaven-given  faith  which 
manifested  itself  in  his  confession."  And  we  can  further  understand 
how,  just  as  Christ's  contemporaries  may  have  regarded  the  world  as 
reared  on  the  rock  of  faithful  Abraham,  so  Christ  promised,  that  He 
would  build  His  Church  on  the  Petrine  in  Peter — on  his  faith  and 

•  The  same  occurs  in  Sbeni.  R.  L5,  only  wrote  Romans  ii.  25,  26,  last  clauses  ? 

that  there  it  is  not  only  Abraham  but  ^  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

'  the  fathers '  who  are  '  the  Rocks '  (the  *  The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 

word  used  there  is  not  Petra  but  Tsur)  recognizing   a   reference   to   the  See  of 

on  whom  the  world  is  founded.  Rome,  jierhaps  •  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,' 

■^  There   was    a    strange   idea    about  mixed  up  with  the  meaning  of  the  name 

Jewish  children  who  had  died  uncircum-  of  Peter. 

cised  and  the  sinners  in  Israel  exchang-  ^  The   other  views   of  the  words  are 

ing  their  position  in  regard  to  circum-  {a)  that  Christ  i)ointed  to  Himself  as  the 

cision.       Could     this,    only    spiritually  Rock,  {lA  or  to  Peter  as  a  person,  (c)  or 

understood    and    applied,    have     been  to  Peter's  confession, 
present  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  when  he 
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conlession.  Nor  would  the  term  '  Church  '  sound  strange  in  Jewish 
ears.  The  same  Greek  word  (eKKXtfcria),  as  the  ecjuivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Qahcd,  '  convocation,'  '  the  called,' '  occurs  in  the  LXX.  ren- 
dering of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  '  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach '  * 
and  was  apparently  in  familiar  use  at  the  time.''  In  Hebrew  use  it 
Aetsvii.  38,  i-eferred  to  Israel,  not  in  their  national  but  in  their  religious  unit}^ 

ana  even  '  u  »< 

s^.Matt.  ;^g  Y^QYQ  employed,  it  would  convey  the  prophecy,  that  His  disciples 
would  in  the  future  be  joined  together  in  a  religious  unity;  that  this 
religious  unity  or  '  Church'  would  be  a  building  of  which  Christ  was 
the  Builder;  that  it  would  be  founded  on  'the  Petrine  '  of  heaven- 
taught  faith  and  confession;  and  that  this  religious  unity,  this 
Church,  was  not  only  intended  for  a  time,  like  a  school  of  thought, 
but  would  last  beyond  death  and  the  disembodied  state:  that,  alike 
as  regarded  Christ  and  His  Church — 'the  gates  of  Hades  ^  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.'' 

Viewing  '  the  Church  '  as  a  building  founded  upon  '  the  Petrine,  * 
it  was  not  to  vary,  but  to  carry  on  the  same  metaphor,  when  Christ 
promised  to  give  to  him  who  had  spoken  as  representative  of  the 
Apostles — '  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  ' — '  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. '  For,  as  the  religious  unity  of  His  disciples,  or 
the  Church,  represented  '  the  royal  rule  of  heaven, '  so,  figuratively, 
entrance  into  the  gates  of  this  building,  submission  to  the  rule  of  God 
— to  that  Kingdom  of  which  Christ  was  the  King.  And  we  remember 
how,  in  a  special  sense,  this  promise  was  fulfilled  to  Peter.  Even  as 
he  had  been  the  first  to  utter  the  confession  of  the  Church,  so  was  he 
also  privileged  to  be  the  first  to  open  its  hitherto  closed  gates  to  the 
Gentiles,  when  God  made  choice  of  him,  that,  through  his  mouth, 
the  Gentiles  should  first  hear  the  words  of  the  Gospel,'  and  at  his 
bidding  first  be  baptized."* 

If  hitherto  it  has  appeared  that  what  Christ  said  to  Peter,  though 
infinitely  transcending  Jewish  ideas,  was  yet,  in  its  expression  and 
even  cast  of  thought,  such  as  to  be  quite  intelligible  to  Jewish 
minds,  nay,  so  familiar  to  them,  that,  as  by  well-marked  steps,  they 
might  ascend  to  the  higher  Sanctuary,  the  difficult  words  with  which 
our  Lord  closed  must  be  read  in  the  same  light.     For,  assuredly, 


<^  Acts  XV.  7 
d  Acts  X.  48 


'  The  other  word  is  Edah.  Comp. 
Bible  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  note. 

^  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
■word  is  Hndes,  and  not  Gehenna. 
Dean  Plumptre  calls  attention  to  the 
wonderful  character  of  such  a  prophecy 
at  a  time  when  all  around  seemed  to  fore- 


shadow only  failure. 

^  Those  who  apply  the  words  'upon 
this  Rock,  &c.,'  to  Peter  or  to  Christ 
must  feol.  that  they  introduce  an  abrupt 
and  incleiiaut  transition  from  one  figure 
to  another. 


'BINDING'   AND    'LOOSING.'  85 

in  interpreting  such  a  saying  of  Christ  to  Peter,  our  first  inquiry     CHAP, 
must  be,  what  it  would  convey  to  the  person  to  whom  the  promise    XXXVii 

was  addressed.    And  here  we  recall,  that  no  other  terms  were  in  more  ^— '^v 

constant  use  in  Rabbinic  Canon-Law  than  those  of  '  binding '  and 
'  loosing. '  The  words  are  the  literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
equivalents  Asar  CSN),  which  means  'to  bind,' in  the  sense  of 
prohibiting,  and  Hittir  (^''?",  from  ID^)  which  means  'to  loose,'  in 
the  sense  of  permitting.  For  the  latter  the  term  Shera  or  Sheri 
(i^'vj  or  ^y$)  is  also  used.  But  this  expression  is,  both  in  Tar- 
gumic  and  Talmudic  diction,  not  merely  the  equivalent  of  per- 
mitting, but  passes  into  that  of  remitting  or  pardoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  '  binding  and  loosing  '  referred  simply  to  things  or  acts, 
prohibiting  or  else  permitting  them,  declaring  them  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful. This  was  one  of  the  powers  claimed  by  the  Rabbis.  As  regards 
their  laws  (not  decisions  as  to  things  or  acts),  it  was  a  principle,  that 
while  in  Scripture  there  were  some  that  bound  and  some  that  loosed, 
all  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis  were  in  reference  to  'binding."'  If  this  Wf'^j^^^- 
then  represented  the  legislative,  another  pretension  of  the  Rabbis,  .^er^s^nh 
that  of  declaring  '  free  '  or  else  '  liable,  'i.e.,  guilty  {Patur  or  C'hayyabh ) ,  ^o  a 
expressed  their  claim  to  the  judicial  power.  By  the  first  of  these  they 
'  bound  '  or  '  loosed  '  acts  or  things;  by  the  second  they  '  remitted  ' 
or  'retained,"  declared  a  person  free  from,  or  liable  to  punishment, 
to  compensation,  or  to  sacrifice.  These  two  powers — the  legislative 
and  judicial — which  belonged  to  the  Rabbinic  office,  Christ  now 
transferred,  and  that  not  in  their  pretension,  but  in  their  reality,  to 
His  Apostles:  the  first  here  to  Peter  as  their  Representative,  the 
second  after  His  Resurrection  to  the  Church."  i  st.  John 

On  the  second  of  these  powers  we  need  not  at  present  dwell. 
That  of  '  binding  '  and  '  loosing  '  included  all  the  legislative  functions 
for  the  new  Church.  And  it  was  a  reality.  In  the  view  of  the 
Rabbis  heaven  was  like  earth,  and  questions  were  discussed  and 
settled  by  a  heavenly  Sanhedrin.  Now,  in  regard  to  some  of  their 
earthly  decrees,  they  were  wont  to  say  that  '  the  Sanhedrin  above  ' 
confirmed  what  '  the  Sanhedrin  beneath  "  had  done.  But  the  w^ords  of 
Christ,  as  they  avoided  the  foolish  conceit  of  His  contemporaries,  left 
it  not  doubtful,  but  conveyed  the  assurance  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whatsoever  they  ])ound  or  loosed  on  earth  would  be 
bound  or  loosed  in  heaven. 

But  all  this  that  had  passed  between  them  could  not  be  matter 
of  common  talk — least  of  all,  at  that  crisis  in  His  History,  and  in 
that  locality.     Accordingly,  all  the  three  Evangelists  record — each 
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BOOK  with  distinctive  emphasis  ^ — that  the  open  confession  of  his  Messiah- 
III  ship,  which  was  virtually  its  proclamation,  was  not  to  be  made  public. 
^— '-V"^^  Among  the  jieople  it  could  only  have  led  to  results  the  opposite 
of  those  to  be  desired.  How  unprepared  even  that  Apostle  was, 
who  had  made  proclamation  of  the  Messiah,  for  what  his  confession 
implied,  and  how  ignorant  of  the  real  meaning  of  Israel's  Messiah, 
appeared  only  too  soon.  For,  His  proclamation  as  the  Christ  imposed 
on  the  Lord,  so  to  speak,  the  necessity  of  setting  forth  the  mode  of  His 
contest  and  victory — the  Cross  and  the  Crown.  Such  teaching  was 
the  needed  sequence  of  Peter's  confession — needed,  not  only  for  the 
correction  of  misunderstanding,  but  for  direction.  And  yet  signifi- 
cantly it  is  only  said,  that  '  He  began  '  to  teach  them  these  things — no 
doubt,  as  regarded  the  manner^  as  well  as  the  time  of  this  teaching. 
The  Evangelists,  indeed,  write  it  down  in  plain  language,  as  fully 
taught  them  by  later  experience,  that  He  was  to  be  rejected  by  the 
rulers  of  Israel,  slain,  and  to  rise  again  the  third  day.  And  there  can 
be  as  little  doubt,  that  Christ's  language  (as  afterwards  they  looked 
back  upon  it)  must  have  clearly  implied  all  this,  as  that  at  the 
time  they  did  not  fully  understand  it.^  He  was  so  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  using  syml)olic  language,  and  had  only  lately  reproved  them 
for  taking  that  about  '  the  leaven  '  in  a  literal,  which  He  had  meant 
in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it  was  but  natural,  they  should  have 
regarded  in  the  same  light  announcements  which,  in  their  strict 
literality,  would  seem  to  them  well  nigh  incredible.  They  could  well 
understand  His  rejection  by  the  Scribes — a  sort  of  figurative  death, 
or  violent  suppression  of  His  claims  and  doctrines,  and  then,  after 
briefest  period,  their  resurrection,  as  it  were — but  not  these  terrible 
details  in  their  full  literality. 

But,  even  so,  there  was  enough  of  terrible  realism  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  alarm  Peter.  His  very  aflection,  intensely  human,  to  the 
Human  Personality  of  his  Master  would  lead  him  astray.  That 
He,  Whom  he  verily  ])elieved  to  l)o  the  Messiah,  Whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  intenseness  of  such  an  intense  nature — that  He  should 
pass  through  such  an  ordeal — Xo!  Never!  He  put  it  in  the  very 
strongest  language,  although  the  Evangelist  gives  only  a  literal 
translation    of  the    Rabbinic  expression  ^ — God  forbid  it,    '  God  be 

'  The  word  used  by  St.  Matthew  (Sif-  have  been  in  sucli  doubt  about  His 
crrfz'Acrro)  means  'chariiTd;  '  that  by  St.  Deatli  and  Resurrection, 
^lark  {£7tEri/.i}/aEv)  implies  relnd^e;  '■'  It  is  very  reniarkabh'  that  the  ex- 
while  the  expression  employed  by  St.  Luke  pression  'iXEoji  aoi.  literally  •  iiave  mercy 
{ETtirmrfaai  avtoii  itLXfji-iyyf.iXE]  on  thee,'  is  the  exact  traii.-;cript  of  the 
conveys  both  reljuke  and  command.  Ralsbinic     Chdi^     lecha     ("■?  Ci~).     See 

'■^  Otherwise  they  could  not  afterwards  Lnvi,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.   vol.  ii,  p.  S.^. 
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merciful   to  Thee:"    no,  such   never   could,  nor   should    he  to  the     chap. 
Christ  !     It  was  au  appeal  to  the  Human  in  Christ,  j  ust  as  Satan  liad,  in    XXX vn 

the  great  Temptation  alter  the  forty  days'  fast,  appealed  to  the  purely  " -r — " 

Human  in  Jesus,  Temptations  these,  with  w  hidi  we  cannot  reason, 
but  which  we  must  put  ])ehin(l  us  as  behind,  or  else  they  will  be  a 
stunil)ling-])lock  before  us;  temptations,  which  come  to  us  often 
through  the  love  and  care  of  others,  Satan  transforming  liimself 
into  an  Angel  of  light;  temptations,  all  the  more  dangerous,  that 
they  appeal  to  the  purely  human,  not  the  sinful,  element  in  us,  but 
which  arise  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  who  so  become  our 
stuml)ling-l)lock,  so  long  as  they  are  before  us,  are  prompted  by  an 
atfection  which  has  regard  to  the  purely  human,  and,  in  its  one- 
sided human  intenseness,  minds  the  things  of  man,  and  not  those  of 
God. 

Yet  Peter's  words  were  to  be  made  useful,  l)y  affording  to  the 
Master  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  was  amiss  in  the  hearts  of 
all  His  disciples,  and  teaching  them  such  general  principles  about 
His  Kingdom,  and  about  that  implied  in  true  discipleship,  as 
would,  if  received  in  the  heart,  enable  them  in  due  time  victoriously 
to  bear  those  trials  connected  with  that  rejection  and  Death  of  the 
Christ,  which  at  the  time  they  could  not  understand.  Not  a  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom,  with  glory  to  its  heralds  and  chieftains — but  self- 
denial,  and  the  voluntary  bearing  of  that  cross  on  which  the  powers 
of  this  world  would  nail  the  followers  of  Christ.  They  knew  the 
torture  which  their  masters — the  power  of  the  world — the  Romans, 
were  wont  to  inflict:  such  must  they,  and  similar  must  we  all,  be 
prepared  to  bear,'^  and,  in  so  doing,  begin  by  denying  self.  In  such 
a  contest,  to  lose  life  would  be  to  gain  it,  to  gain  would  be  to  lose 
life.  And,  if  the  issue  lay  between  these  two,  who  could  hesitate 
what  to  choose,  even  if  it  were  ours  to  gain  or  lose  a  whole  world  ? 
For  behind  it  all  there  was  a  reality — a  Messianic  triumph  and 
Kingdom — not,  indeed,  such  as  they  imagined,  but  far  higher,  holier: 
the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of  His  Father,  and  with 
His  Angels,  and  then  eternal  gain  or  loss,  according  to  our  deeds."      "^^  ';="^ 

But  why  speak  of  the  future  and  distant?  'A  sign' — a  terrible 
sign  of  it  '  from  heaven,'  a  vindication  of  Christ's  *  rejected  '  claims, 

The   commoner  expression  is   Cfias  re  which  a  man  miijht  exjiect  from  tlie  iios- 

Shitlom,   'mercy  and  peace,' viz.  be  to  tile  power  (the  Romans)  was  the  literal 

thee,  and  the  meaning  is,  God  forbid,  or  cross;    in  om's,  it  is   sutiering  not  less 

God  avert,  a  thin.o;  or  its  continuance.  acute,    the   greatest   which  the   present 

'  So  the  Greek  literally.  hostile  i)0wer  can  inrtict :  really,  though 

'^  In  those  days  the  extreme  suffering  perhaps  not  literally,  a  cross. 
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ni  Blood  on  their  City  and  Nation,  a  vindication,  such  as  alone  these 
^— ^Y^^ — '  men  could  understand,  of  the  reality  of  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, was  in  the  near  future.  The  flames  of  the  City  and  Temple 
would  be  the  light  in  that  nation's  darkness,  by  which  to  read  the 
inscription  on  the  Cross.  All  this  not  afar  otf.  Some  of  those  who 
stood  there  would  not  'taste  death,''  till  in  those  judgments  they 
St.  Matt,     would  see  that  the  Son  of  Man  had  come  in  His  Kingdom/ 

Then — only  then — at  the  burning  of  the  City!  Why  not  now, 
visibly,  and  immediately  on  their  terrible  sin?  Because  God  shows 
not  'signs  from  heaven'  such  as  man  seeks;  because  His  long- 
suffering  waitethlong;  because,  all  unnoticed,  the  finger  moves  on 
the  dial-plate  of  time  till  the  hour  strikes;  because  there  is  Divine 
grandeur  and  majesty  in  the  slow,  unheard,  certain  night-march  of 
events  under  His  direction.  God  is  content  to  wait,  because  He 
reigneth;  man  must  be  content  to  wait,  because  he  believeth. 

1  Tliis  is  an  exact  translation  of  the      See  our  remarks  on  St.  .Tohn  viii.  52  in 
phrase  nn''?2  cruJ,  which  is  of  sucli  very      Bool<;  IV.  ch.  viii. 
frequent  occurrence  in  Rabbinic  writings. 
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THE  DESCENT: 
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THE  VALLEY   OF  HUMILIATION  AND   DEATH 


'  But  God  forbede  but  men  shulde  leve 
Wei  mor  thing  then  men  lian  seen  with  eye 
Men  shall  not  wenen  euery  thing  a  lye 
But  yf  him-selfe  yt  seeth  or  elles  dooth 
For  god  wot  thing  is  neuer  the  lasse  sooth 
Thogh  euery  wight  ne  may  it  nat  y-see.' 

Chaucer:  Prologae  to  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    TRANSFIGURATION. 
(St  Matt.  xvii.  1-8;  St.  Mark  ix.  2-8;  St.  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

The  great  confession  of  Peter,  as  the  representative  Apostle,  had  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Church  as  such.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
varying  opinions  of  even  those  best  disposed  towards  Christ,  it  openly 
declared  that  Jesus  was  the  Yery  Christ  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of 
all  Old  Testament  prophecy,  the  heir  of  Old  Testament  promise,  the 
realisation  of  the  Old  Testament  hope  for  Israel,  and,  in  Israel,  for 
all  mankind.  Without  this  confession,  Christians  might  have  been 
a  Jewish  sect,  a  religious  party,  or  a  school  of  thought,  and  Jesus  a 
Teacher,  Rabbi,  Reformer,  or  Leader  of  men.  But  the  confession 
which  marked  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  also  constituted  His  followers  the 
Church.  It  separated  them,  as  it  separated  Him,  from  all  around; 
it  gathered  them  into  one,  even  Christ;  and  it  marked  out  the 
foundation  on  which  the  building  made  without  hands  was  to  rise. 
Never  was  illustrative  answer  so  exact  as  this:  'On  this  Rock' 
— bold,  outstanding,  well-defined,  immovable — '  will  I  build  My 
Church. " 

Without  doubt  this  confession  also  marked  the  high-point  of  the 
Apostles'  faith.  Never  afterwards,  till  His  Resurrection,  did  it  reach 
so  high.  Nay,  what  followed  seems  rather  a  retrogression  from  it: 
beginning  with  their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
His  decease,  and  ending  with  their  unreadiness  to  share  His  suffer- 
ings or  to  believe  in  His  Resurrection.  And  if  we  realise  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  understand  at  least,  their  initial  difficulties. 
Their  highest  faith  had  been  followed  by  the  most  crushing  dis- 
appointment; the  confession  that  He  was  the  Christ,  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  His  approaching  Sufferings  and  Death  at  Jerusalem. 
The  proclamation  that  He  was  the  Divine  Messiah  had  not  been 
met  by  promises  of  the  near  glory  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  but 
by  announcements  of  certain,  public  rejection  and  seeming  toi'ril)lo 
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BOOK      defeat.      Sueli    p(j,ssil)ilities  had  never  seriously  entered    into  their 

IV        thoughts  of  the  Messiali ;  and  the  declaration  of  the  very  worst,  and 

'— ^r— ^^   that  in  the  near  future,  made  at  such  a  moment,  must  have  been  a 

staggering  blow  to  all  their  hopes.     It  was  as  if  they  had  reached 

the  topmost  height,  only  to  be  cast  thence  into  the  lowest  depth. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  that  at  this  stage  in  the 
History  of  the  Christ,  and  immediately  after  His  proclamation,  the 
sufferings  and  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  should  be  prominently 
brought  forward.  It  was  needful  for  the  Apostles,  as  the  remon- 
strance of  Peter  showed;  and,  with  reverence  l)e  it  added,  it  was 
needful  for  the  Lord  Himself,  as  even  His  words  to  Peter  seem  to 
imply:  '  Get  thee  behind  Me;  thou  art  a  stumbling-lilock  unto  me.' 
For — as  we  have  said — was  not  the  remonstrance  of  the  disciple  in 
measure  a  re-enactment  of  the  great  initial  Temptation  by  Satan 
after  the  f(jrty  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness?  And,  in  view  of  all  this, 
and  of  what  immediately  afterwards  followed,  we  venture  to  say,  it 
was  fitting  that  an  interval  of  six'  days  sliould  intervene,  or,  as  St. 
Luke  puts  it,  including  the  day  of  Peter's  confession  and  the  night  of 
Christ's  Transfiguration,  '  about  eight  days.'  The  Chronicle  of  these 
days  is  significantly  left  l)lank  in  the  Gospels,  but  we  cannot  doul)t, 
that  it  was  filled  up  with  thoughts  and  teaching  concerning  that 
Decease,  leading  u})  to  the  revelation  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

There  are  other  blanks  in  tlie  narrative  besides  that  just  referred 
to.  We  shall  try  to  fill  them  up,  as  best  we  can.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
Sabbath  when  Peter's  great  confession  was  made;  and  the  *  six  days  ' 
of  St.  ^lattliew  and  St.  Mark  become  the  'about  eight  days  '  of  St. 
Luke,  when  we  reckon  from  that  Sabbath  to  the  close  of  another,  and 
suppose  that  at  even  the  Saviour  ascended  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
■  ration  with  the  three  Apostles:  Peter,  James,  and  John.  There  can 
scarcely  bo  a  reasonable  doul)t  that  Christ  and  His  disciples  had  not 
left  the  neighborhood  of  Cgesarea,'  and  hence,  that  '  the  mountain  ' 
must  have  been  one  of  the  slopes  of  gigantic,  snowy  Ilernion.  In 
that  quiet  semi-Gentile  retreat  of  Caesarea  Philipjii  could  He  best 
teach  them,  and  they  best  learn,  without  interrui)tion  or  temptation 
from  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  that  terrible  mystery  of  His  Sufiering. 
And  on  that  gigantic  mountain  barrier  which  divided  Jewish  and 

'  According  to  an  old  tradition,  Christ  by  St.  Mark  as  after  the  Transti<!;uratii)ii 

had  left  Ca?sarea  Philippi,  and  the  scene  (ix.  30);  (3)   Mount  Tabor  was   at  that 

of  the  Transti,<i;uration  was  Mount  Tabor.  time  crowned  l\v  a  fortified  city,  wiiich 

But   (1)  there   is   no   notice  of  His  de-  would  render  it  unsuitable  for  the  scene 

parture,  such  as  is  generally  made  by  St.  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Mark ;  (2)  on  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned 
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Gentile  lands,  and  while  surveying,  as  Moses  of  old,  the  land  to  be 
oceupied  in  all  its  extent,  amidst  the  solemn  st)litude  and  majestic 
grandeur  of  llermon,  did  it  seem  most  titting  that,  both  by  antici- 
patory fact  and  declamatory  word,  the  Divine  attestation  should  be 
given  to  the  proclamation  that  lie  was  the  Messiah,  and  to  this  also, 
that,  in  a  world  that  is  in  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  God's  Elect 
must  sutler,  in  order  that,  by  ransoming,  He  may  con(|uer  it  to  God. 
I>ut  what  a  background,  here,  for  the  Transfiguration;  what  surround- 
ings for  the  Vision,  wdiat  echoes  for  the  Voice  from  heaven! 

It  w^as  evening,'  and,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  evening  after  the . 
Sabbath,  when  the  Master  and  those  three  of  His  disciples,  who 
were  most  closely  linked  to  Him  in  heart  and  thought,  clind)ed  the 
path  that  led  up  to  one  of  the  heights  of  Hermon.  In  all  the  most 
solemn  transactions  of  earth's  history,  there  has  been  this  selection 
and  separation  of  the  few  to  witness  God's  great  doings.  Alone  with 
his  son,  as  the  destined  sacrifice,  did  Abraham  climb  Moriah;  alone 
did  Moses  behold,  amid  the  awful  loneliness  of  the  wilderness,  the 
burning  bush,  and  alone  on  Sinai's  height  did  he  commune  with  God; 
alone  was  Elijah  at  Horeb,  and  with  no  other  companion  to  view  it 
than  Elisha  did  he  ascend  into  heaven.  But  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of 
His  people,  could  not  be  quite  alone,  save  in  those  innermost  transac- 
tions of  His  soul:  in  the  great  contest  of  His  first  Temptation,  and 
in  the  solitary  communings  of  His  heart  with  God.  These  are 
mysteries  which  the  outspread  wings  of  Angels,  as  reverently  they 
hide  their  faces,  conceal  from  earth's,  and  even  heaven's,  vision.  But 
otherwise,  in  the  most  solemn  turning-points  of  this  history,  Jesus 
could  not  be  alone,  and  yet  was  alone  with  those  three  chosen  ones, 
most  receptive  of  Him,  and  most  representative  of  the  Church.  It 
was  so  in  the  house  of  Jairus,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

As  St.  Luke  alone  informs  us,  it  was  Ho  pray'  that  Jesus  took 
them  a])art  up  into  that  mountain.  'To  pray,'  no  doubt  in  connec- 
tion with  'those  sayings;'  since  their  reception  required  quite  as 
much  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Heaveidy  Father,  as  had  the  previous 
confession  of  Peter,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  the  conqilement,  the 
other  aspect,  the  twin  height.  And  the  Transfiguration,  with  its 
attendant  glorified  Ministry  and  Voice  from  heaven,  was  God's  answer 
to  that  prayer. 

AVliat  has  already  been  stated,  has  convinced  us  that  it  could  not 

have  been  to  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon,  as  most  modern 

'  Tins  is  implied  not  only  in  the  disciples  being  heavy  witii  sl(>ep.   l)ut   in   the 
morning  scene  [St.  Luke  ix.  87)  which  followed. 
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BOOK      writers  suppose,  tliat  Jesus  led  His  companions.     There  are  three 

IV        sucli  peaks:  those  north  and  south,  of  about  equal  height  (9,400  feet 

" — -r—"   above  the  sea,  and  nearly  11,000  above  the  Jordan  valley),  are  only 

500  paces  distant  from  each  other,  while  the  third,  to  the  west  (about 

100  feet  lower),  is  separated  from  the  others  by  a  narrow  valley. 

Now,  to  climb  the  top  of  Hermon  is,  even  from  the  nearest  point,  an 

Alpine  ascent,   trying  and  fatiguing,  which  would  occupy  a  wliole 

day  (six  hours  in  the  ascent  and  four  in  the  descent),  and  require 

provisions  of  food  and  water;  while,  from  the  keenness  of  the  air,  it 

.  would  be  impossible  to  spend  the  night  on  the  top.^     To  all  this 

there  is  no  allusion  in  the  text,  nor  slightest  hint  of  either  difficulties 

or  preparations,  such  as  otherwise  would  have  been  required.    Indeed, 

a  contrary  impression  is  left  on  the  mind. 

'Up  into  an  high  mountain  apart,'  'to  pray.'  The  Sabbath-sun 
had  set,  and  a  delicious  cool  hung  in  the  summer  air,  as  Jesus  and 
the  three  commenced  their  ascent.  From  all  parts  of  the  land,  far  as 
Jerusalem  or  Tyre,  the  one  great  object  in  view  must  always  have  been 
snow-clad  Hermon.  And  now  it  stood  out  before  them— as,  to  the 
memory  of  the  traveller  in  the  West,  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont  Blanc ' — 
in  all  the  wondrous  glory  of  a  sunset:  first  rose-coloured,  then 
deepening  red,  next  '  the  death-like  pallor,  and  the  darkness  relieved 
by  the  snow,  in  quick  succession.'^  From  high  up  there,  as  one 
describes  it,*  'a  deep  ruby  flush  came  over  all  the  scene,  and  warm 
purple  shadows  crept  slowly  on.  The  sea  of  Galilee  was  lit  up  with 
a  delicate  greenish-yellow  hue,  between  its  dim  walls  of  hill.  The 
flush  died  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  a  pale,  steel-coloured  shade 
succeeded.  ...  A  long  pyramidal  shadow  slid  down  to  the  eastern 
foot  of  Hermon,  and  crept  across  the  great  plain;  Damascus  was 
swallowed  up  l)y  it;  and  finally  the  pointed  end  of  the  shadow  stood 
out  distinctly  against  the  sky — a  dusky  cone  of  dull  colour  against 
the  flush  of  the  afterglow  It  was  the  shadow  of  the  mountain  itself, 
stretching  away  for  seventy  miles  across  the  plain — the  most  mar- 
vellous shadow  perhaps  to  be  seen  anywhere.  The  sun  underwent 
strange  changes  of  shape  in  the  thick  vapours — now  almost  square, 
now  like  a  domed  Temple — until  at  length  it  slid  into  the  sea,  and 
went  out  like  a  blue  spark.'     And  overhead  shone  out  in  the  blue 

1  Canon   Tristram  writes:    '  We  were  -  One  of  its  names,  Shenir  (Deut.  iii. 

before    long   painfully   affected  by   the  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  5)  means  Mont 

rarity  of  the  atmosphere.'    In  general,  Blanc.     In  Rabbinic  writings  it  is  desig- 

our  description  is  derived  from  Canon  nated  as  the 'snow-mountain.' 

Iristrnm   ('Land    of    Israel'),    Captain  »  Tnstram,  n.  s.,  \).  601. 

Conder  ('Tent-Work  in  Palestine),  and  *  Conder,  u.  s.,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
Bddeker-Sociii's  Palastina,  p.  354. 
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surnmor-sky,  one  b}^  one,  the  stars  in  Eastern  brilliancy.  We  know 
not  the  exact  direction  which  the  climbers  took,  nor  how  far  their 
journey  went.  But  there  is  only  one  road  that  leads  from  Cffisarea 
Philippi  to  Hermon,  and  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  following  it.  First, 
among  vine-clad  hills  stocked  with  mulberry,  apricot  and  fig-trees; 
then,  through  corn-fields  where  the  pear  tree  supplants  the  fig;  next, 
through  oak  coppice,  and  up  rocky  ravines  to  where  the  soil  is  dotted 
with  dwarf  shrubs.  And  if  we  pursue  the  ascent,  it  still  becomes 
steeper,  till  the  first  ridge  of  snow  is  crossed,  after  which  turfy  banks, 
gravelly  slopes,  and  broad  snow-patches  alternate.  The  top  of 
Hermon  in  summer — and  it  can  only  be  ascended  in  summer  or  autumn 
— is  free  from  snow,  but  broad  patches  run  down  the  sides  expanding 
as  they  descend.  To  the  very  summit  it  is  well  earthed;  to  500 
feet  below  it,  studded  with  countless  plants,  higher  up  with  dwarf 
clumps.^ 

As  they  ascend  in  the  cool  of  that  Sabbath  evening,  the  keen 
mountain  air  must  have  breathed  strength  into  the  climbers,  and 
the  scent  of  snow — for  which  the  parched  tongue  would  long  in 
summer's  heat" — have  refreshed  them.  We  know  not  what  part 
may  have  been  open  to  them  of  the  glorious  panorama  from  Hermon, 
embracing  as  it  does  a  great  part  of  Syria  from  the  sea  to  Damascus, 
from  the  Lebanon  and  the  gorge  of  the  Litany  to  the  mountains  of 
Moab;  or  down  the  Jordan  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea;  or  over  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  on  to  Jerusalem  and  beyond  it.  But  such  darkness  as 
that  of  a  summer's  night  would  creep  on.  And  now  the  moon  shone 
out  in  dazzling  splendour,  cast  long  shadows  over  the  mountain,  and 
lit  up  the  broad  patches  of  snow,  refiecting  their  l)rilliancy  on  the 
objects  around. 

On  that  mountain-top  'He  prayed.'  Although  the  text  does  not 
expressly  state  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  He  prayed  with  them, 
and  still  less,  that  He  prayed  for  them,  as  did  the  Prophet  for  his 
servant,  when  the  city  was  surrounded  by  Syrian  horsemen:  that 
his  eyes  might  be  opened  to  behold  heaven's  host — the  far  'more 
that  are  with  us  than  they  that  are  with  them.'"  And,  with  deep  b 2 Kings 
reverence  be  it  said,  for  Himself  also  did  Jesus  pray.  For,  as  the  pale 
moonlight  shone  on  the  fields  of  snow  in  the  deep  passes  of  Hermon, 
so  did  the  light  of  the  coming  night  shine  on  the  cold  glitter  of  Death 
in  the  near  future.  He  needed  prayer,  that  in  it  His  Soul  might 
lie   calm    and   still — perfect,    in   the   unrufl!ed   quiet   of    His    Self 


vi.  16,  17 


^  Our  description  is  based  on  the  graphic  account  of  the  ascent  bj'  Canon  Ti-is- 
tram  (u.  s.  pp.  609-613). 
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xxvl.  43; 
St.  Mark 
xiv.  40 


»>  St.  Luke 

« St.  Mat- 
thew 


<!  St.  Mark 
e  St.  Luke 


surrender,  the  al)S(jlute  rest  of  His  Faith,  and  the  victory  of  His 
Sacrificial  Obedience.  And  He  needed  prayer  also,  as  the  introduc- 
tion to,  and  preparation  for,  His  Transfiguration,  Truly,  He  stood 
on  Hermon.  It  was  tiie  highest  ascent,  the  widest  prospect  into 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  in  His  Earthly  Life.  Yet  was  it  l)ut 
Hermon  at  night.  And  this  is  the  human,  or  rather  the  Theanthropic 
view  of  this  prayer,  and  of  its  consequence. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  prayer  with  them  had  ceased,  or  it  had 
merged  into  silent  prayer  of  each,  or  Jesus  now  prayed  alone  and 
apart,  when  what  gives  this  scene  such  a  truly  human  and  truthful 
aspect  ensued.  It  was  but  natural  for  these  men  of  simple  habits,  at 
night,  and  after  the  long  ascent,  and  in  the  strong  mountain-air,  to 
be  heavy  with  sleeji.  And  we  also  know  it  as  a  psychological  fact, 
that,  in  quick  reaction  after  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  strongest 
emotions,  drow^siness  would  creep  over  their  limbs  and  senses.  '  They 
were  heavy — w^eighted — with  sleep,'  as  afterwards  at  Gethscmane 
their  eyes  were  weighted."^  Yet  they  struggled  with  it,  and  it  is 
quite  consistent  with  experience,  that  they  should  continue  in  that 
state  of  semi-stupor,  during  what  passed  between  Moses  and  Elijah 
and  Christ,  and  also  be  'fully  awake,' ^  'to  sec  His  Glory,  and  the 
two  men  who  stood  with  Him.'  In  any  case  this  descriptive  trait,  so 
far  from  being  (as  negative  critics  would  have  it),  a  'later  embellish- 
ment,' could  only  have  formed  part  of  a  primitive  account,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  rational  motive  for  its  later  addition.^ 

What  they  saw  was  their  Master,  while  praying,  'transformed.'  * 
The  'form  of  God'  shone  through  the  'form  of  a  servant;'  'the 
appearance  of  His  Face  became  other, ' ''  *  it '  did  shine  as  the  sun. ' "  ^ 
Nay,  the  whole  Figure  seemed  bathed  in  light,  the  very  garments 
whiter  far  than  the  snow  on  which  the  moon  shone" — 'so  as  no  fuller 
on  earth  can  white  them,'"  'glittering,'"  'white  as  the  light,'     And 


'  The  word  is  the  same.  It  also  occurs 
in  a  figurative  sense  in  2  Cor.  i.  S;  v.  4; 
1  Tim.  V.  16. 

■^  Meyer  strongly  advocates  the  render- 
ing: 'but  having  Ivept  awake.'  See, 
however,  Gndefs  remarics  ad  loc. 

■'  Meyer  is  in  error  in  supposing  that 
tlie  tradition,  on  which  St.  Luke's  account 
is  founded,  amplifies  the  narratives  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  With  Canon  Cook 
I  incline  to  the  view  of  Besc/i,  that,  judg- 
ing from  the  style,  &c.,  St.  Luke  derived 
this  notice  from  the  same  source  as  the 
materials  for  the  large  portion  from  ch. 
ix.  51  to  xviii.  17. 

^  On  the  peculiar  meaning  (jf  the  word 


HOfxpfj  comp.  Bishop  Liqhtfoot  on 
Philip,  pp.  127-183. 

'"  This  expression  of  St.  Luke,  so  far 
from  indicating  embellishment  of  the 
other  accounts,  marks,  if  anything,  rather 
retrogression. 

"  It  is  scarcely  a  Rabbinic  parallel — 
hardly  an  illustration — that  in  Rabbinic 
writings  also  Moses'  face  before  his  death 
is  said  to  have  shone  as  the  sun.  for  the 
compari.son  is  a  Biblical  one.  Sueli  lan- 
guage would,  of  course,  be  familiar  to  St. 
Matthew, 

''  The  words  '  as  snow,'  in  St.  Mark 
ix,  3,  are,  however,  spurious — an  early 
gloss. 
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more  than  this  they  saw  and  heard.     They   saw    '  with  llini    two     CHAi'. 
men,'''  whom,  in  their  hei.n'htened  sensitiveness    to    spiritual    phe-         I 

noniena,  they  couki  have  no  ditlieulty    in   recognising,  by  such    of  ' — ~. 

their  conversation  as  they  lieard,  as  Moses  and  Elijah.^  The  column  "St.  Luke 
was  now  complete:  the  base  in  the  Law;  the  shaft  in  that  Prophctism 
of  which  Elijah  was  the  great  Kepresentative — in  his  first  Mission, 
as  fulfilling  the  primary  object  of  the  Prophets:  to  call  Israel  back 
to  God;  and,  in  his  second  Mission,  this  other  aspect  of  the  Prophets' 
work,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  the  apex  in 
Christ  Himself-— a  unity  completely  fitting  together  in  all  its  parts. 
And  they  heard  also,  that  they  spake  of  '  His  Exodus — outgoing — 
which  He  was  about  to  fulfil  at  Jerusalem.'"'  Although  the  term  ^st.  Luke 
'  Exodus,'  'outgoing,'  occurs  otherwise  for  '  death,' "  we  must  bear  in 
mind  its  meaning  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  the  same  Evangelic 
writer  designates  the  Birth  of  Christ,  as  His  '  incoming."     In  truth,    -^eiVoSo?. 

1      -r^-      T^  1      ,    •,  1  TT-     T»  Actsxiii.24 

it  implies  not  only  His  Decease,  but  its  manner,  and  even  His  Resur- 
rection and  Ascension.  In  that  sense  we  can  understand  the  better, 
as  on  the  lips  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  this  about  His  fulfilling  that 
Exodus:  accomplishing  it  in  all  its  fulness,  and  so  completing  Law 
and  Prophecy,  type  and  prediction. 

And  still  that  night  of  glory  had  not  ended.  A  strange  i)ecu- 
liarity  has  been  noticed  about  Ilermon  in  '  the  extreme  rapidity 
of  the  formation  of  cloud  on  the  summit.  In  a  few  minutes  a  thick 
cap  forms  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  as  quickly  disperses 
and  entirely  disappears.'^  It  almost  seems  as  if  this,  like  the 
natural  position  of  Hermon  itself,  was,  if  not  to  be  connected  with, 
yet,  so  to  speak,  to  form  the  background  to  what  was  to  be  enacted. 
Suddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  the  clear  brow  of  the  mountain — not 
an  ordinary,  but  'a  luminous  cloud,'  a  cloud  uplit,  filled  with 
light.  As  it  laid  itself  between  Jesus  and  the  two  Old  Testament 
Representatives,  it  parted,  and  presently  enwrapped  them.  Most 
significant  is  it,  suggestive  of  the  Presence  of  God,  revealing,  yet 
concealing — a  cloud,  yet  luminous.  And  this  cloud  overshadowed 
the  disciples:  the  shadow  of  its  light  fell  upon  thein.  A  nameless 
terror  seized  them.  Fain  would  they  have  held  what  seemed  for 
ever  to  escape  their  grasp.  Such  vision  had  never  before  been 
vouchsafed  to  mortal  man  as  had  fallen  on  their  sight;  they  had 
already  heard  Heaven's  converse;  they  had  tasted  Angels'  Food,  the 
Bread  of  His  Presence.     Could  the  vision  not  be    perpetuated — at 

*  6^o(?e^  points  out  the  emphatic  mean-         'Mn    some    of    the    Apocrypha    and 
in2:of  oiTivEi  in  St.  Lukeix.  'i{)^(juip2)e      Josephus,  as  well  as  in  2  Pet.  i.  15. 
qui:  they  were  none  other  than.  ^  Conder,  u.  s.  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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BOOK  least  prolonged?  lu  the  confusion  of  their  terror  they  knew  not 
IV        how  otherwise  to  word  it,  tliau  by  an  expression  of  ecstatic  longing 

■ — ^( '   for  the  continuance  of  what  they  had,  of  their    earnest    readiness 

to  do  their  little  best,  if  they  could  Ijut  secure  it — make  booths  for 
the  heavenly  Visitants ' — and  themselves  wait  in  humble  service 
and  reverent  attention  on  what  their  dull  heaviness  had  prevented 
their  enjoying  and  profiting  by,  to  tlie  full.  They  knew  and  felt  it: 
'Lord' — 'Rabbi' — 'Master' — 'it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ' — and 
they  longed  to  have  it;  yet  how  to  secure  it,  their  terror  could  not 
suggest,  save  in  the  language  of  ignorance  and  semi-conscious  con- 
fusion. 'They  wist  not  what  they  said.'  In  presence  of  the  lumi- 
nous cloud  that  enwrapt  those  glorified  Saints,  they  spake  from  out 
that  darkness  which  compassed  them  about. 

And  now  the  light-cloud  was  spi'eading;  presently  its  fringe  fell 
upon  them.'^  Heaven's  awe  was  upon  them:  for  the  touch  of  the 
heavenly  strains,  almost  to  breaking,  the  liond  betwixt  body  and  soul. 
'  And  a  Voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying.  This  is  My  Beloved  ^ 
Son:  hear  Him.'  It  had  needed  only  One  other  Testimony  to  seal 
it  all;  One  other  Voice,  to  give  both  meaning  and  music  to  wliat  had 
been  the  subject  of  Moses'  and  Elijah's  speaking.  That  Voice  had 
now  come — not  in  testimony  to  any  fact,  but  to  a  Person — that  of 
Jesus  as  His  'Beloved  Son,'*  and  in  gracious  direction  to  them. 
Tliey  heard  it,  falling  on  their  faces  in  awestruck  worship. 

How  long  the  silence  had  lasted,  and  the  last  rays  of  the 
cloud  had  passed,  we  know  not.  Presently,  it  was  a  gentle  touch  that 
roused  them.  It  was  the  Hand  of  Jesus,  as  with  words  of  comfort 
He  reassured  them:  '  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.'  And  as,  startled,^ 
they  looked  round  aljout  them,  the}^  saw  no  man  save  Jesus  only. 
The  Heavenly  Visitants  had  gone,  the  last  glow  of  the  light-cloud  had 
faded  away,  the  echoes  of  Heaven's  Voice  had  died  out.  It  was 
night,  and  they  were  on  the  Mount  with  Jesus,  and  with  Jesus  only. 

Is  it  truth  or  falsehood;  was  it  reality  or  vision — or  part  of  both,, 
this  Transfiguration-scene  on  Hermon?     One  thing,  at  least,  must  be 

•    Tni/^.sr/^e  ( ad  loc.)  quotes  as  it  seems  not  ao;ree  with  Godet,  that  the  question 

to  me,  very  inajjtly,  the  Rabbinic  realistic  depends   on   whether   we   adopt  in   St. 

idea  of  tli'e  fulfilnient  of  Is.  iv.  5,  6.  that  Luke  ix.  34    tlie    reading  of    the  T.R. 

God  would  make  for  each  of  the  righteous  EKeivovi,  or  that  of  the  Alex,  avrovi. 

seven  booths,  varyin.i:;  according  to  their  •''  The    more   correct    reading  in    St. 

merits  (Baba  B.  75  a),  or  else  one  booth  Luke  seems  to  be  'Elect  Son.' 

foreach(Bemid.  R.  21,  ed.  AVarsh.  p.  85'0-  '  St.   Matthew  adds,   '  in  Whom   I  am 

Surely,  tliere  can  l)e  no  similarity  between  well  i)leased.'     The  reason  of  this  fuller 

this  and  the  words  of  Peter.  account  is  not  difficult  to  undei'stand. 

2  A  comparison  of  ihe  narratives  leaves  ■'  .St.  Mark  indicates  this  by  the  words: 

on  us  the  impression  that  the  disciples  'And  suddenly,  wlien  they  looked  round 

also  were  touched  by  the  cloud.     I  can-  aijout.' 
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evident:  if  it  be  a  true  narrative,  it  cannot  ]X).s,si]jly  (lescri])e  a  merely  CHAP. 
subjective  vision  without  objective  reality.  But,  in  that  case,  it  I 
would  be  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  separate  one  part  of  the  " — ~^r — ' 
narrative — the  appearance  of  Moses  and  Elijah — from  the  other,  the 
Transfiguration  of  the  Lord,  and  to  assign  to  the  latter  objective 
reality,^  while  regarding  the  former  as  merely  a  vision.  But  is  the 
account  true?  It  certainly  represents  primitive  tradition,  since  it  is 
not  only  told  by  all  the  three  Evangelists,  but  referred  to  in  2  Peter  i. 
16-18,^  and  evidently  implied  in  the  words  of  St.  John,  both  in  his 
Grospel,''  and  in  the  opening  of  his  First  Epistle.  Few,  if  any,  would  "S*-  Jobii. 
be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  this  history  had  been 
invented  by  the  three  Apostles,  who  professed  to  have  been  its 
witnesses.  Nor  can  any  adequate  motive  be  imagined  for  its  inven- 
tion. It  could  not  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the 
Crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  since  it  was  to  be  kept  a  secret  till  after 
His  Resurrection;  and,  after  the  event,  it  could  nDt  liave  been 
necessary  for  the  assurance  of  those  who  believed  in  the  Resurrection, 
while  to  others  it  would  carry  no  weight.  Again,  the  special  traits 
of  this  history  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  its  invention.  In 
a  legend,  the  witnesses  of  such  an  event  would  not  have  been  repre- 
sented as  scarcely  awake,  and  not  knowing  what  they  said.  Mani- 
festly, the  object  would  have  been  to  convey  the  opposite  impression. 
Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that,  in  view  of  the  manifold 
witness  of  the  Evangelists,  amply  confirmed  in  all  essentials  l)y  the 
p]pistles — -preached,  lived,  and  bloodsealed  by  the  primitive  Church, 
and  handed  down  as  primitive  tradition — the  most  untenable  theory 
seems  that  which  imputes  intentional  fraud  to  their  narratives,  or,  to 
put  it  otherwise,  non-belief  on  the  part  of  the  narrators  of  what  they 
related. 

But  can  we  supi)ose,  if  not  fraud,  yet  mistake  on  the  part  of 
these  witnesses,  so  that  an  event,  otherwise  naturally  explicable,  may, 
through  their  ignorance  or  inmginativeness,  have  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  this  narrative?  The  investigation  will  be  the  more  easy, 
that,  as  regards  all  the  main  features  of  the  narrative,  the  three 
Evangelists  are  entirely  agreed.  Instead  of  examining  in  detail  the 
various  rationalistic  attempts  made  to  explain  this  history  on  natural 
grounds,  it  seems  sufficient  for  refutation  to  ask  the  intelligent  reader 

1  This  part  of  tbe  argument  is  well  disembodied  spirits  have  no  kind  of  cor- 

worked  out  by  J/e^er,  but  his  arguments  poreity,  or  that  they  cannot  assume  a 

for  regarding  tiie  appearance  of  Moses  visible  ai)pearance  ? 

and  Elijah  as   merely  a  vision,  because  '^  Even   if   tliat  Epistle   were   not  St. 

the  former  at  least  had  no  resurrection-  Peter's,  it  would  still  r('i)resent  the  most 

body,  are  very  weak.     Are  we  sure,  that  ancient  tradition. 
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BOOK      to  attcnii)t   imagining   any  natural  event,  which  by  any   possibility 
IV        could  have  been  mistaken  for  what  the  eyewitnesses  related,  and  the 

^— ^r^— ^   Evangelists  recorded. 

There  still  remains  the  mythical  theory  of  explanation,  whicli,  if 
it  could  be  supported,  would  be  the  most  attractive  among  those  of 
a  negative  character.  13ut  we  cannot  imagine  a  legend  without  some 
historical  motive  or  basis  for  its  origination.  The  legend  must  be  in 
character — that  is,  congruous  to  the  ideas  and  expectancies  enter- 
tained. Such  a  history  as  that  of  the  Transfiguration  could  not  have 
been  a  pure  invention;  but  if  such  or  similar  expectancies  had 
existed  about  the  Messiah,  then  such  a  legend  might,  without  in- 
tentional fraud,  have,  by  gradual  accretion,  gathered  around  the 
Person  of  Him  Who  was  regarded  as  the  Christ.  And  this  is  the 
rationale  of  the  so-called  mythical  theori/.  But  all  such  ideas  vanish 
at  the  touch  of  history.  There  was  absolutely  no  Jewish  expectancy 
that  could  have  bodied  itself  forth  in  a  narrative  like  that  of  the 
Transfiguration.  To  begin  with  the  accessories — the  idea,  that  the 
coming  of  Moses  was  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Messiah,  rests 
not  only  on  an  exaggeration,  but  on  a  dubious  and  difficult  passage 

On  Ex.  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum.^'  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount;  but,  if  this  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus,  the  presence  of 
Elijah  would  not  be  in  point.  On  the  other  hand — to  pass  over  other 
inconsistencies — anything  more  un-Jewish  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  a  Messiah  crucified,  or  that  Moses  and  Elijah  should  appear  to 
converse  with  Him  on  such  a  Death!     If  it  be  suggested,  that  the 

1  Moses  and  the  Messiah  are  placed  But  all  seems  not  only  plain  but  accord- 
side  by  side,  the  one  as  coming  from  the  ant  with  other  Rabbinic  teaching  (see 
desert,  the  other  from  Rome.  '  This  one  vol.  i.  p.  17(i).  if  we  regard  the  passage 
shall  lead  at  the  head  of  a  cloud,  and  as  only  indicating  a  iiarallelism  between 
that  one  shall  lead  at  the  head  of  a  cloud,  the  tirst  and  the  second  Deliverer  and  the 
the  Memra  of  Jehovah  leading  between  deliverances  wrought  by  them.  Again, 
them  twain,  and  they  going' — as  I  would  although  the  parallel  is  often  drawn  in 
render  it — '  as,  owq''  {Ve-innunmehalkh  in  Rabbinic  writings  between  Moses  and 
kachada),  or,  as  some  render  it,  '  they  Elijah,  I  know  only  one  passage,  and  that 
shall  walk  together.'  The  question  here  a  dubious  one,  in  which  they  are  con- 
arises,  whether  this  is  to  be  understood  joined  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  It 
as  merely  tigurative  language,  or  to  be  occurs  in  Deb.  R.  8  (seven  lines  before 
taken  literally.  If  literally,  does  the  the  close  of  it),  and  is  to  this  eflect,  that, 
Targum  refer  to  a  kind  of  heavenly  vision,  because  Moses  had  in  this  world  given 
or  to  something  that  was  actually  to  his  life  for  Israel,  therefore  in  the  ^on 
take  i)lace,  a  kind  of  realism  of  what  to  come,  when  God  would  send  Elijah 
Philo  had  anticipated  (see  vol.  i.  p.  82)  ?  the  prophet,  they  two  should  come, 
It  may  have  been  in  this  sense  that  Fr.  keachath,  either  'together '  or  '  as  one,' 
Tayler  renders  the  words  by  '  in  cidmine  the  proof  passage  being  Nah.  i.  3,  'the 
niibis  equitabit.^  But  on  careful  con-  whirlwind '  there  referring  to  Moses,  and 
sideration  the  many  and  obvio'js  incon-  '  the  storm '  to  Elijah.  Surely,  no  one 
gruities  iuNolvcd  in  it  seem  to  render  a  would  found  on  sucli  a  basis  a  .Jewish 
literal  interpretationwelluigh  impossible.  mythical  origin  of  the  Transtiguration. 
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purpose  was  to  represent  tlie  Law  and  the  Prophets  as  bearing- 
testimony  to  the  Dying-  of  the  Messiah,  we  fully  admit  it.  Certainly, 
this  is  the  New  Testament  and  the  true  idea  concerning  the  Christ; 
but  equally  certainly,  it  was  not  and  is  not,  that  of  the  Jews  con- 
cerning the  Messiah.' 

If  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this  narrative  as  a  fraud;  hopeless,  to 
attempt  explaining  it  as  a  natural  event;  and  utterly  unaccountable, 
Avhen  viewed  iu  connection  with  contemporary  thought  or  expectancy 
— in  short,  if  all  negative  theories  fail,  let  us  see  whether,  and  how, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  reality,  it  will  tit  into  the  general  narrative. 
To  begin  Avith:  if  our  previous  investigations  have  rightly  led  us  up 
to  this  result,  that  Jesus  was  the  Very  Christ  of  Go<l,  then  this  event 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  miraculous — at  least  in  sucli  a  history. 
If  we  w(udd  not  expect  it,  it  is  certainly  that  which  might  have  been 
expected.  For,  lirst,  it  was  (and  at  that  })articular  period)  a  neces- 
sary stage  in  tlie  Lord's  History,  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  the 
Gospels  present  Him.  Secondly,  it  was  needful  for  His  own  strength- 
ening, even  as  the  Ministry  of  the  Angels  after  the  Temptation. 
Thirdly,  it  was  'good'  tor  these  three  disciples  to  be  there:  not  only 
for  future  witness,  but  for  present  help,  and  also  with  special  reference 
to  Peter's  renu)nstrance  against  Christ's  death-message.  Lastly,  the 
Yoice  from  heaven,  in  hearing  of  His  disciples,  was  of  the  deepest 
importance.  Coming  after  the  announcement  of  His  Death  and 
Passion,  it  sealed  that  testimony,  and,  in  view  of  it,  ])roclaimed 
Him  as  the  Prophet  to  Whom  Moses  had  ludden  Israel  hearken."  "Deut.^ 
while  it  repeated  the  heavenly  utterance  concerning  Him  nmde  at  His 

Baptism."  ii^iT^^''^*' 

But,  for  us  all,  the  interest  of  this  history  lies  not  only  in  the 
past;  it  is  in  the  present  also,  and  in  the  future.  To  all  ages  it  is 
like  the  vision  of  the  bush  burning,  in  which  was  the  Presence  of 
God.  And  it  points  us  forward  to  that  transtbrmatioii.  of  whicli 
that  of  Christ  Avas  the  pledge,  Avhen  'this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorrupt  ion.'  As  of  old  the  beacon-fires,  lighted  from  hill  to  hill, 
announced  to  them  far  away  from  Jerusalem  the  advent  of  solemn 
feast,  so  does  the  glory  kindled  on  the  Blount  of  Transliguration  shine 
through  the  darkness  of  the  Avorld.  and  tell  of  the  Resuri-ection-Day. 
On  Hermon  the  Lord  and  His  discii)les  had  reached  the  highest 
point  in  this  history.  Hencehu'th  it  is  a  descent  into  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation  and  Death! 

'   Godet  has   also   aptly  pointed  out.       witli  tlie  iiiytliu'ul  tlicory.     It  could  only 
that  the  injunction  of  silence  on  the  dis-      point  to  a  real  event,  not  to  a  myth, 
ciples  as  to  this  event  is  incompatible 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ON    THE    MORROW    OF    THE    TRANSFIGURATION. 
(SI.  Matt.  xvii.  9-21;   St.  Mark  i.\.  9-29:  St.  Luke  i.\.  'M-4:i.) 

BOOK      It  was  the  early  dawn  of  another  sumnier'.s  da}' when  the  Master  and 
IV        His  disciples  turned  their  steps  onee  more  towards  the  plain.     They 

^'^-^^^  had  seen  His  Glory;  they  had  had  the  most  solemn  witness  which, 
as  Jews,  they  could  have;  and  they  had  gained  a  new  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  all  bore  reference  to  the  Christ,  and  it  spake 
of  His  Decease.  Perhaps  on  that  morning  better  than  in  the  pre- 
vious night  did  they  realise  tiie  vision,  and  feel  its  calm  happiness. 
It  was  to  their  souls  like  the  moruiug-air  which  they  breathed  on  that 
mountain. 

It  woidd  be  only  natural,  that  their  thoughts  should  also  wander 
to  the  companions  and  fellow-disciples  whom,  on  the  previous  evening, 
they  had  left  in  the  valley  beneath.  How  much  they  had  to  tell  them, 
and  how  glad  they  would  be  of  the  titlings  they  would  hear!  That 
one  night  had  for  ever  answered  so  many  questions  about  that  most 
hard  of  all  His  sayings:  concerning  His  Rejection  and  violent  Death 
at  Jerusalem;  it  had  shed  heavenly  light  into  that  terrible  gloom! 
They — at  least  these  three — had  formerly  simply  suljmitted  to  the 
saying  of  Christ  l)ecause  it  was  His,  without  understanding  it;  but 
now  they  had  learned  to  see  it  in  quite  another  light.  How  they 
must  have  longed  to  inqjart  it  to  those  whose  difficulties  were  at 
least  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  rude  shock  which  their  Messianic  thoughts  and  hopes  had  so 
lately  received.  We  think  here  especially  of  those,  whoui,  so  far  as 
individuality  of  thinking  is  concerned,  we  may  designate  as  the 
representative  three,  and  thecounter})art  of  the  three  chosen  Apostles: 
Philip,  who  ever  sought  firm  standing-ground  lor  faith;  Thomas,  who 
wanted  evidence  for  lielieving;  and  Judas,  whoso  burning  Jewish  zeal 
for  a  Jewish  Messiah  had  already  begun  to  consume  his  own  soul,  as 
the  wind  had  driven  back  upon  hiuiself  the  Hame  that  had  been 
kindled.     Every  question  of  a  Philij).  every  doubt  of  a  Thomas,  every 
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despairing-  wild  outburst  of  a  Judas,  would  ])c  met  by  what  the}-  had     CHAP, 
now  to  tell.  ^^ 

But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  p]videutly,  it  was  not  an  event  to  be  '-"^'  ' 
made  generally  known,  either  to  the  people  or  even  to  the  great 
body  of  the  disciples.  They  could  not  have  understood  its  real 
meaning;  they  would  have  nusunderstood,  and  in  their  ignorance 
misapplied  to  carnal  Jewish  i)urposes,  its  heavenly  lessons.  But 
even  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  must  not  know  of  it:  that  they  were 
not  qualified  to  witness  it,  proved  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
hear  of  it.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  there  was  favour- 
itism in  the  selection  of  certain  Apostles  to  share  in  what  the  others 
might  not  witness.  It  was  not  because  these  were  better  loved,  but 
because  they  were  better  prepared  ' — more  fully  receptive,  more  read- 
ily acquiescing,  more  entirel}'  self-surrendering.  Too  often  we  com- 
mit in  our  estimate  the  error  of  thinking  of  them  exclusively  as 
Apostles,  not  as  disciples;  as  our  teachers,  not  as  His  learners,  with 
all  the  failings  of  men,  the  prejudices  of  Jews,  and  the  unbelief  nat- 
ural to  us  all,  but  assuming  in  each  individual  special  forms,  and  ap- 
pearing as  characteristic  weaknesses. 

And  so  it  was  that,  when  the  silence  of  that  morning-descent  was 
broken,  the  Master  laid  on  them  the  comnumd  to  tell  no  nmn  of  this 
vision,  till  after  the  Son  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead.  This 
mysterious  injunction  of  silence  affords  another  presumptive  evidence 
against  the  invention,  or  the  rationalistic  explanations,  or  the  myth- 
ical origin  of  this  narrative.  It  also  teaches  two  further  lessons. 
The  silence  thus  enjoined  was  the  first  step  into  the  Yalley  of  Humil- 
iation. It  was  also  a  test,  whether  they  had  understood  the  spiritual 
teaching  of  the  vision.  And  their  strict  obedience,  not  questioning 
even  the  grounds  of  the  injunction,  ]U'oved  that  they  had  learned  it. 
So  entire,  indeed,  was  their  sul)iiiission,  that  they  dared  not  even  ask 
the  Master  about  a  new  and  seemingly  greater  mystery  than  they  had 
yet  heard:  the  meaning  of  the  Son  of  Man  rising  from  the  Dead.''  ^st.  Mcark 
Did  it  refer  to  the  general  Resurrection;  Avas  the  Messiah  to  be  the 
tirst  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  to  waken  the  other  sleepers — or  was 
it  only  a  ligurative  expression  for  His  triumph  and  vindication':' 
Evidently,  they  knew  as  yet  nothing  of  Christ's  Personal  Resurrec- 
tion, as  separate  from  that  of  others,  and  on  the  third  day  after  His 
Death.  And  yet  it  was  no  near!  So  ignorant  were  they,  and  so  un- 
prepared!    And  they  dared  not  ask  the  Master  of  it.     This  much 

'  While  writiui!;  this,  we  fully  renu'in-       'whom   .Jesus  loved"  specially,  even   in 
her    about    the  title  of    St.  Joiui  as  he       that  iiuier  aud  closer  circle. 
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thoy  had  alroady  learned:  not  to  question  the  mysteries  of  the  future, 
but  simply  to  receive  them.  But  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  kept 
that  sayinji' — as  the  Virgin-Mother  had  kept  many  a  like  saying — 
carrying  it  about  '  with  them'  as  a  precious  living  germ  that  would 
presently  si)ring  up  and  l)ear  fruit,  or  as  that  which  would  kindle  into 
light  and  chase  all  darkness.  But  among  themselves,  tlicn  and  many 
times  afterwards,  in  secret  converse,  they  (Questioned  what  the  rising 
again  from  the  dead  should  mean. ' 

There  was  another  question,  and  it  the}'  might  ask  of  Jesus,  since 
it  concerned  not  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  but  the  lessons  of  the 
past.  Thinking  of  that  vision,  of  the  api)earance  of  Elijah  and  of 
his  speaking  of  the  Death  of  the  Messiah,  why  did  the  Scribes  say 
that  Elijah  should  first  come — and,  as  was  the  universal  teaching,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  all  things?  If,  as  they  had  seen,  Elijah  had 
come — but  only  for  a  brief  season,  not  to  abide,  along  with  Moses,  as 
they  had  fondly  wished  when  they  proposed  to  rear  them  booths;  if 
he  had  come  not  to  the  people  but  to  Christ,  in  view  of  only  them 
three — and  they  were  not  even  to  tell  of  it;  and,  if  it  had  been,, 
not  to  prepare  for  a  spiritual  restoration,  but  to  speak  of  what 
implied  the  opposite:  the  Rejection  and  violent  Death  of  the  Mes- 
siah— then,  were  the  Scribes  right  in  their  teaching,  and  what  was 
its  real  meaning?  The  question  afforded  the  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting to  the  disciples  not  only  a  solution  of  their  difficulties,  but 
another  insight  into  the  necessity  of  His  Rejection  and  Death. 
They  had  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  coming  of  Elijah  and  its 
alternative  sequence.  Truly  '  Elias  cometh  first' — and  f^lijah  had 
*  come  already '  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  Divinely 
intended  object  of  Elijah's  coming  was  to  '  restore  all  things.'  This, 
of  course,  implied  a  moral  element  in  the  submission  of  the  people  to 
God,  and  their  willingness  to  receive  his  message.  Otherwise  there 
was  this  Divine  alternative  in  the  i)rophecy  of  Malachi:  '  Lest  I  come 
to  smite  the  land  with  the  ban'  {('herem).  Elijah  JiarJ  come;  if  the 
people  had  received  his  message,  there  would  have  been  the  i)romised 
restoration  of  all  things.  As  the  Lord  had  said  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion": 'If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  Ju'iii,^  this  is  Elijah,  which  is  to 
come.'  Similaiiy,  if  Israel  had  received  the  Christ,  He  would  have 
gathered  them  as  a  hen  lier  chickens  for  protection;  He  would  not 
<inly  have  been,  but  have  visibly  appeared  as,  their  King.  But  Israel 
(lid  not  know  their  Elijali,  and  did  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed; 
and  so,    in  logical   se(iuenc('.    would  tlic  Son  of   Man   also  sutler    of 

'  Till'  nu'uiiinii'  rcinaiiis  sulislantiailv  tlic  same  wlictlier  we  insi-rt  ■  him "  or  -it.' 
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tlieiM.      And  thus  has  tho  other  i)art  oi'  Mahichi's   i)r()i)lieey  boon   ful- 
filled: and  the  land  of  Israel  been  smitten  with  the  ban.' 

Amidst  such  conversation  the  descent  from  the  mountain  was 
accomplished.  Presently  they  found  themselves  in  view  of  a  scene, 
which  only  too  clearly  showed  that  unfitness  of  the  disciples  for  the 
heavenly  vision  of  the  i)receding  nigiit,  to  Avhich  reference  has  been 
made.  For,  amidst  the  divergence  of  details  between  the  narratives 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  of  St.  Luke, 
the  one  point  in  which  they  almost  literally  and  emphatically  accord 
is,  when  the  Lord  speaks  of  them,  in  language  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  as  a  generation  with  whose  want  of  faith,  notwith- 
standing all  that  they  had  seen  and  learned,  He  had  still  to  bear, 
expressly  attributing'' their  failure  in  restoring  the  lunatick,  to  their  «inst.  Mat- 

i     T     1  ,  ,  ^  thew  and 

*  Unbeliei.    "  St.  Mark 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  contrast  between  the  scene  below  and 
that  vision  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  when  they  had  spoken  of  the  Exodus 
of  the  Christ,  and  the  Divine  Voice  had  attested  the  Christ  from  out 
the  luminous  cloud.  A  concourse  of  excited  people — among  them 
once  more  'Scribes,'  who  had  tracked  the  Lord  and  come  upon  His 
weakest  disciples  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  weakness — is  gathered 
about  a  man  who  had  in  vain  brought  his  lunatick  son  for  healing. 
He  is  eagerly  questioned  by  the  multitude,  and  moodily  answers;  or, 
as  it  might  almost  seem  from  St.  Matthew,"  he  is  leaving  the  crowd  "ver.  u 
and  those  from  whom  he  had  vainly  sought  help.  This  was  the  hour 
of  triumph  for  these  Scribes.  The  Master  had  refused  the  challenge 
in  Dalmanutha,  and  the  disciples,  accepting  it,  had  signally  failed. 
There  they  were,  'questioning  with  them'  noisily,  discussing  this 
and  all  similar  phenomena,  but  chiefly  the  power,  authority,  and 
reality  of  the  Master.  It  reminds  us  of  Israel's  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  and  we  should  scarcely  wonder,  if  they  had  even  cpies- 
tioned  the  return  of  Jesus,  as  they  of  old  did  that  of  Moses. 

At  that  very  moment,  Jesus  ap])eared  with  the  three.     Vse  can- 
not wonder  that,  '  when  they  saw  Him,  they  were  greatly   amazed,* 
and  running  to  llim  saluted  Him.'''     He  came — as  always,  and  to  us   <st, Mark 
also — unexi)ectedly,  most  opportunely,  and  for  the  real  decision  of  the 

'  The  i|uOfJtioii,  wliotlier  tliere  is  to  l)e  only  an    early  correction.      On  internal 

a  literal  reaijpearance   of  Elijah  l)efore  iiroands  it  is  more  likely,  that  the  e.\i)res- 

the  Second   Advent    of  Christ  doe.s  not  sion  •  little  faith  '  is  a  correction  by  a  later 

seein  to  be  answered  in  the  present  pas-  apologete,  than  'unbelief."  The  latteralso 

sa^e.     Perhaps  it  is  purposely  left  unan-  corresponds  to  '  faithless  ii'eneration." 

swered.  '  There  is  no  hint  in  the  text,  that  their 

-  The  readins;  '  little  faith  "  instead  of  amazement  was  due  to  the  sbininf;-  of 

Uinbelief,'  thouiih  hi,£:hly  attested,  seems  His  Face. 
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(iuostioii  in  hand.     There  was  immediate   cahn,  preceding  victory, 
Beture  the  Master's  inquiry  about  the  cause  of  this  violent  discussion 

'  could  be  answered,  the  man  who  had  been  its  occasion  came  for- 
ward. With  lowliest  gesture  (' kneeling  to  Him'")  he  addressed 
Jesus.  At  last  he  had  found  Him,  Whom  he  had  come  to  seek  ; 
and,  if  possibility  of  help  there  were,  oh  !  let  it  be  granted.  De- 
scribing the  symptoms  of  his  son's  distemper,  which  were  those  of 
epilepsy  and  mania — although  both  the  father  and  Jesus  rightly 
attributed  the  disease  to  demoniac  influence — he  told,  how  he  had 
come  in  search  of  the  Master,  l)ut  only  found  the  nine  disciples,  and 
how  they  had  presumptuously  attempted,  and  signally  failed  in  the 
attempted  cure. 

Why  had  they  failed?  For  the  same  reason,  that  they  had  not 
been  taken  into  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration — l)ecause  they  were 
'faithless,'  because  of  their  'unbelief.'  They  had  that  outward 
faith  of  the  ' probatum  est'  ('it  is  proved');  they  believed  because, 
and  what,  they  had  seen  ;  and  they  were  drawn  closer  to  Christ — 
at  lea§t  almost  all  of  them,  though  in  varying  measure — as  to  Him 
Who,  and  W^ho  alone,  spake  'the  words  of  eternal  life,'  which,  with 
wondrous  power,  had  swayed  their  souls,  or  laid  them  to  heaven's 
rest.  But  that  deeper,  truer  faith,  which  consisted  in  the  spiritual 
view  of  that  which  Avas  the  unseen  in  Christ,  and  that  higher  power, 
which  flows  from  such  apprehension,  they  had  not.  In  such  faith  as 
they  had,  they  spake,  repeated  forms  of  exorcism,  tried  to  imitate 
their  Master.  But  they  signally  failed,  as  did  those  seven  Jewish 
Priest-sons  at  p]phesiis.  And  it  was  intended  that  they  shomld  fail, 
that  so  to  them  and  to  us  the  higher  meaning  of  faith  as  contrasted 
with  power,  the  inward  as  contrasted  with  the  merely  outward  qual- 
ification, might  appear.  In  that  hour  of  crisis,  in  the  presence  of 
questioning  kScribes  and  a  wondering  populace,  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  Christ,  only  one  power  could  prevail,  that  of  spiritual  faith;  and 
'  that  kind  '  could  '  not  come  out  but  by  prayer.'  - 

It  is  this  lesson,  viewed  also  in  organic  connection  with  all  that 
had  happened  since  the  great  temptation  at  Dalmanutha,  which  fur- 

■  nishes  the  explanation  of  the  whole  history.  For  one  moment  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  Saviour's  soul:  the  poignant  sorrow  of  His 
disappointment  at  the  unbelief  of  the  '  faithless  and  perverse  gcnera- 


1  111  St.  Markix.  Ifi  the  better  nnidinti- 
is,  'He  asked  them,"  and  not.  as  in  the 
T.R.,  'the  Scribes.' 

■^  The  adilitiou  of  tlie  word  •  fasting" 
in  St.  Mark  is  i)r()l)al)ly  spurious.   It  rea<ls 


lik(>  a  hiter  icloss.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
St.  Matt.  xvii.  21  is  merely  a  spurious 
insertion  fi-om  St.  Mark.  However,  see 
Mpypf  on  this  point. 
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tion,'^  with  which  He  had  so  long  borne;  the  infinite  patience  and  CHAP, 
condescension,  the  Divine  '  need  be  '  of  His  having  thus  to  bear  even  H 
with  His  own,  together  with  the  deep  humiliation  and  keen  pang  ^-^r — ' 
which  it  involved;  and  the  almost  home-longing,  as  one  has  called 
it,^  of  His  soul.  These  are  mysteries  to  adore.  The  next  moment 
Jesus  turns  Him  to  the  father.  At  His  command  the  lunatick  is 
brought  to  Him.  In  tlic  Presence  of  Jesus,  and  in  view  of  the 
coming  contest  between  Light  and  Darkness,  one  of  those  paroxysms 
of  demoniac  operation  ensues,  such  -as  we  have  witnessed  on  all 
similar  occasions.  This  was  allow^ed  to  pass  in  view  of  all.  But  both 
this,  and  the  question  as  to  the  length  of  time  the  lunatick  had  been 
afflicted,  together  with  the  answer,  and  the  description  of  the  dangers 
involved,  which  it  elicited,  were  evidently  intended  to  point  the 
lesson  of  the  need  of  a  higher  faith.  To  the  father,  however,  who 
knew  not  the  mode  of  treatment  by  the  Heavenly  Physician,  they 
seemed  like  the  questions  of  an  earthly  healer  who  must  consider  the 
symptoms  before  he  could  attempt  to  cure.  '  If  Thou  canst  do  any- 
thing, have  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us.' 

It  was  but  natural — and  yet  it  was  the  turning-point  in  this 
whole  history,  alike  as  regarded  the  healing  of  the  lunatick,  the 
better  leading  of  his  father,  the  teaching  of  the  disciples,  and  that  of 
the  multitude  and  the  Scribes.  There  is  all  the  calm  majesty  of 
Divine  self-consciousness,  yet  without  trace  of  self-assertion,  when 
Jesus,  utterly  ignoring  the  '  if  Thou  canst,'  turns  to  the  man  and  tells 
him  that,  while  with  the  Divine  Helper  there  is  the  possibility  of 
all  help,  it  is  con<litioned  by  a  possibility  in  ourselves,  by  man's  re- 
ceptiveness,  by  his  faith.  Not,  if  the  Christ  can  do  anything  ur  even 
everything,  but,  '  If  thou  canst  believe,'  all  things  are  possible  to  him 
that  believeth.'  *  The  question  is  not,  it  can  never  be,  as  the  man  had 
put  it;  it  must  not  even  be  answered,  but  ignored.     It  must  ever  be, 

•  Tlie  expression  '  generation '  altliough  of  course,  one  of  the  outward  <i:rounds  on 
emljraciuii'  in  its  reproof  all  the  people,  which  the  criticism  of  the  text  must  pro- 
is  specially  addressed  to  the  discii)les.  ceed,  I  confess  to  the  feelin,2:  that,  as  ag'e 
-  Godef.  and  purity  are  not  identical,  the  interjireter 
•'  The  weight  of  the  evidence  from  the  must  weigh  all  such  evidence  in  the  light 
MSS.  accepted  by  most  modern  critics  of  the  internal  grounds  for  or  against  its 
(though  not  by  that  very  judicious  com-  reception.  Besides,  in  this  instance,  it 
mentator.  Canon  Cook)  is  in  favour  of  the  seems  to  me  that  tiiere  is  some  difficulty 
reading  and  rendering:  '  If  Thou  canst!  aljout  the  to  if  nirrn-  vcrai  is  struck  out, 
all  things  are  possible.'  Szq.  But  it  seems  and  which  is  not  so  easily  cleared  up  as 
to  me,  that  this  mode  of  reply  on  the  part  Mei/er  suggests. 

of  Christ   is  not  only  without  any  other  *  •  Omnipotentifi?  Divin.T  se  tides  homi- 

parallel  in  the  Gospels,  but  too  artiticial,  nis.  ([uasi  organon.  accommodat   ad  re- 

too  Western,   if  I  nuxy  use  the  expres-  cipiendum,    vel   etiam   ad  agendum." — 

sion.     While  the  age  of  a  MS.  or  MSS.  is,  Bf'ii;/eL 
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BOOK  not  what  He  can,  but  what  loe  can.  When  the  infinite  fulness  is 
rv  poured  forth,  as  it  ever  is  in  Christ,  it  is  not  the  oil  that  is  stayed, 
^— '>' — '  but  the  vessels  which  fail.  He  giveth  richly-,  inexhaustibly,  but 
not  mechanically;  there  is  only  one  condition,  the  moral  one  of  the 
presence  of  absolute  faith — our  receptiveness.  And  so  these  words 
have  to  all  time  remained  the  teaching  to  every  individual  striver 
in  the  battle  of  the  higher  life,  and  to  the  Church  as  a  whole — the 
'  in  hoc  signo  vinces' "  over  the  Cross,  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith. 

It  was  a  lesson,  of  which  the  reality  was  attested  by  the  hold 
which  it  took  on  the  man's  whole  nature.  While  b}'  one  great  out- 
going of  hits  soul  he  overleapt  all,  to  lay  hold  on  the  one  fact  set  before 
him,  he  felt  all  the  more  the  dark  chasm  of  unbelief  behind  him,  but 
he  also  cluug  to  that  Christ,  Whose  teaching  of  faith  had  shown  him, 
together  with  the  possibility,  the  source  of  faith.  Thus  through  the 
felt  unbelief  of  faith  he  attained  true  faith  by  laying  hold  on  the  Divine 
Saviour,  when  he  cried  out  and  said:^  <  Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou 
mine  unbelief."  These  words  have  remained  historic,  marking  all 
true  faith,  which,  even  as  faith,  is  conscious  of,  nay  implies,  unbelief, 
but  brings  it  to  Christ  for  help.  The  most  bold  leap  of  faith  and  the 
timid  resting  at  His  Feet,  the  first  beginning  and  the  last  ending  of 
faith,  have  alike  this  as  their  watchword. 

Such  cry  could  not  be,  and  never  is,  unheard.  It  was  real  de- 
moniac influence  which,  continuing  with  this  man  from  childhoo<l 
onwards,  had  well-nigh  crushed  all  moral  individuality  in  him.  In 
his  many  lucid  intervals  these  manj^  years,  since  he  had  grown  from 
a  child  into  a  youth,  he  had  never  sought  to  shake*  off  the  yoke  and 
regain  his  moral  individuality^,  nor  would  he  even  now  have  come,  if 
his  father  had  not  brought  him.  If  any,  this  narrative  shows  the 
view  which  the  Gospels  and  Jesus  took  of  what  are  described  as  the 
'demonised.'  It  was  a  reality,  and  not  accommodation  to  Jewish 
views,  when,  as  He  saw  '  the  multitude  i-unniag  together,  He  rebuked 
the  unclean  spirit,  saying  to  him:  Duml)  and  deaf  spirit,  I  command 
thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  no  more  come  into  him.' 

Another  and  a  more  violent  p^oxysm,  so  that  the  bystanders 
almost  thought  him  dead.     But  the  unclean  spirit  had  come  out  of 

'  '  In  this  si2:n  slialt  thou  conqupr  ' — the  are  apparently  a  spurious  addition, 

inscription  on  the  supposed  vision  of  the  ^  The  interpretation  of  Meyer:    'Do 

Cross  by  the  Eni])eror  Constantine  before  not  withhold  thy  help,  notwithstanding 

his  great  victory  and  conversion  to  Chris-  my  unbelief '  seems  as  jejune  as  that  of 

tianitv.  others:  '  Help  me  in  my  unbelief.' 

^  The  wonls    with  '  tears,'  in  the  T.R. 
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hiin.     And  with  strono;  gentle  Hand  the  Saviour  lilted  him,  and  v\qth 
loving-  gesture  delivered  him  to  his  lather. 

All  things  had  been  [)os.sil)le  to  faith;  not  to  that  external  belief 
of  the  diseiples,  which  failed  to  reach  '  that  kind,' '  and  ever  fails  to 
reach  such  kind,  Ijut  to  true  spiritual  faith  in  Him.  And  so  it  is  to 
each  of  us  individually,  and  to  the  Church,  to  all  time.  '  That  kind,' 
— whether  it  be  ot  sin,  of  lust,  of  the  world,  or  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  of  temptation,  or  of  nmterialism — conieth  not  out  by  any  of 
our  ready-made  formulas  or  dead  dogmas.  Not  so  are  tlie  tlesh  and 
the  Devil  vanquished;  not  so  is  the  world  overcome.  It  cometh  out 
by  nothing  but  by  prayer:  'Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  un- 
belief.' Then,  although  our  faith  were  only  what  in  popular  lan- 
guage was  described  as  the  smallest — '  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ' 
— and  the  result  to  be  achieved  the  greatest,  most  difficult,  seem- 
ingly transcending  human  ability  to  compass  it — what  in  popular 
language  was  designated  as  '  removing  mountains  '  ' — '  nothing  shall 
be  impossible '  unto  us.  And  these  eighteen  centuries  of  suftering 
in  Christ,  and  deliverance  through  Christ,  and  work  for  Christ,  have 
proved  it.     For  all  things  are  ours,  if  Christ  is  ours. 

^  But  it  is  rather  too  wide  an  applica-  bial  among  the  Rabbis.     Thus,  a  great 

tiou,   when  Eut/ii/mii(s  Zygabenus  (one  Rabbi  might  be  "designated  as  one  wlio 

of  the  great  Byzantine  theologians  of  the  'uprooted  mountains'  (Ber.,  last  page, 

twelfth  century),   and  others  after  him,  line  5  from  toj);  and  Horay,  14  a\  or  as 

note  'the  kind  of  all  demons.'  one  who  pulverised  them  (Sanh.  24  «). 

-  The  Rabbinic  use  of  the  expression.  The  expression  is  also  used  to  indicate 

'grain  of  mustard  seed, 'has  already  been  apparently  impossible   things,    such  as 

noted.     The  expression  •  tearing  up  '  or  those  which  a  heathen  government  may 

'removing '  '  mountains '  was  also  prover-  order  a  man  to  do  (Baba  B.  3  h). 
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THE  LAST  EVENTS  IN  GALILEE — THE  TRIBUTE-MONEY,  THE  DISPUTE  BY  THE 
WAY,  THE  FORBIDDING  OF  HIM  WHO  COULD  NOT  FOLLOW  WITH  THE 
DISCIPLES,   AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST. 

(St.  Matt.  xvii.  22— xviii.  22 ;  St.  Mark  ix.  30-50 ;  St.  Luke  ix.  43-50. j 

Now  that  the  LoinVs  retreat  in  the  utmost  herders  of  tlie  land, 
at  Cajsarea  Philippi,  was  known  to  the  Scribes,  and  that  He  was 
ag'ain  surrounded  and  followed  by  the  multitude,  there  could  be  no 
further  ol)ject  in  His  retirement.  Indeed,  the  time  was  coming  that 
He  should  meet  that  for  which  He  had  been,  and  was  still,  preparing 
the  minds  of  His  disciples — His  Decease  at  Jerusalem.  Accordingly, 
we  find  Him  once  more  with  His  disciples  in  Galilee — not  to  abide 
there, ^  nor  to  traverse  it  as  formerly  for  Missionary  purposes,  but 
preparatory  to  His  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  few 
events  of  this  brief  stay,  and  the  teaching  connected  with  it,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows. 

1.  Prominently,  perhaps,  as  the  summary  of  all,  we  have  novY 
the  clear  and  emphatic  repetition  of  the  prediction  of  Sis  Death  and 
Resurrection.  While  He  would  keep  His  present  stay  in  Galilee  as 
]nn vate  as  possible,  ^  He  would  fain  so  emphasize  this  teaching  to  His 
disciples,  that  it  should  sink  down  into  their  ears  and  memories. 
For  it  was,  indeed,  the  most  needful  for  them  in  view  of  the  imme- 
diate future.  Yet  the  announcement  only  filled  their  loving  hearts 
with  exceeding  sorrow;  they  comprehended  it  not;  nay,  they  were — 
perha])snot  unnaturally — afraid  to  ask  Him  about  it.  We  remember, 
that  even  the  three  who  had  ])een  Avith  Jesus  on  the  Mount,  under- 
stood not  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  and  that,  by 
direction  of  the  Master,  they  kept  the  whole  Vision  from  their 
fellow-disciples;  and,  thinking  of  it  all,  we  scarcely  wonder  that, 
from  their  standpoint,  it  was  hid  from  them,  so  that  they  might  not 
perceiA'e  it. 

1  Tlie     expression     in     St.     Mattbew      abode.  l)ut  a  temporary  stay — a  going  to 
(xvii.    22)    does   not    imply   permanent      and  fro. 


THE   TRIBrTE-MOXEV.  HI 

2.  It  is  to  the  depression  caused  by   His  insistence  on  tliis  ter-     CHAP, 
rible  future,  to  the  constant  appreliension  of  near  danger,  and  the        HI 
consequent  <lesire  not  to    'offend,' and  so  provoke  those  at  whose  '— ^r'*-' 
hands,  Clirist   had   told  them.  He  Avas  to  suffer,  that  we  trace  the 
incident  about  the  tribute-mone3^     We  can  scarcely  believe,  that 
Peter  would  have  answered  as  he  did,  without  previous  permission 
of  his  Master,  had  it  not  been  for  such  thoughts  and  fears.     It  was 
another  mode  of  saying,  '  That  be  far  from  Thee  ' — or,  rather,  trying 
to  keep  it  as  far  as  he  could  from  Christ.     Indeed,  we  can  scarcely 
repress  the  feeling,  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  secretiveness 
on  the  part  of  Peter,  as  if  he  had  apprehended  that  Jesus  would  not 
have  wished  him  to  act  as  he  did,  and  would  fain   have  kept  the 
whole  transaction  from  the  knowledge  of  his  Master. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  injunction  in  Exod. 
XXX.  13  &c.,  every  male  in  Israel,  from  twenty  years  upwards,  was 
expected  annuall.y  to  contribute  to  the  Temple-Treasury  the  sum  of 
one  half-shekel'  of  the  Sanctuary,''  that  is,  one  common  shekel,  or  two  >comp. 

2  Kiiifirs  xii 

Attic  drachms,^  equivalent  to  about  l.s.  2d.  or  Is.  3fZ.  of  our  money.   4;  2Chron! 
Whether  or  not  the  original  Biblical  ordinance  had  been  intended  to  Neh.'x.'sa 
institute  a  regular  annual  contribution,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  would 
probably  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  act. 
To  the  particulars  previously  given  on  this  subject  a  few  others 
may  be  added.     The  family  of  the  Chief  of  the  Sanhedrin  (Gamaliel) 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  curious  distinction  of  l^ringing  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Temple-Treasury,  not  like  others,  l^ut  to  have  thrown 
them  down   before   him   who  opened  the  Temple-Chest,^  when  they 
were  immediately   placed   in   the  box   from  which,    without  tlelay, 
sacrifices  were  provided."     Again,  the  commentators  explain  a  ocr-  I'Sheq.iu. 3 
tain  passage  in  the  Mishnah"  and   the  Talmud''  as   implying   that,   ^shea.  111.4 
although  the  Jews  in  Palestine  had  to  pay  the  tribute-money  before 
the  Passover,  those  from  neighbouring  lands  might  In-ing  it   Itcfore 
the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  those  from  such  remote  countries  as  Baby- 
lonia and  Media  as  late  as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*    Lastly,  although 

'  Accordiiii;;  to    Neh.  x.  ?>'l.    inuiKMli-  the  i)ieees  of  silver  in   tlic   Temple  (St. 

ately  after  the  return    from  Babylon  the  Matt,  xxvii.  5)? 

contril)ntion  was  a  third  of  a  shekel —  ^  Dean  Phimptre  is  mistaken  in  com- 

probal)Iy  on  account  of  the  poverty   of  parinij:.  as  reii'ariled   the  Sadducees,  tlie 

the  people.  Temple-rate  with  the  ('hun'h-rat(>  (|ues- 

-  But   only   one   Alexandrian    (conip.  tion.     There  is  no  aiuiloiry  between  them, 

LXX.  Gen.  xxiii.  15;  Josh.  vii.  21).  nor  did  the  Sadducees  ever  question   its 

•'  Could  there  have  been  an  intended,  ju-opriety.     The  Dean  is  also  in  error  in 

or — what  would  be  still  more  strikinii; —  supposing,   that   the    Palestinians   were 

an   unintended,  but  very  real  irony  in  wont   to    brin<>;  it  at  one  of  the    other 

this,  when  Judas  afterwards  cast  down  feasts. 
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the  Mislmah  laj's  it  down,  tiiat  the  goods  of  tliose  might  l)e  distrained, 
who  had  not  paid  tlie  Tcnii)lc-tri])ute  by  the  25th  Adar,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  this  obtained  at  the  time  of  Christ,^  at  any  rate  in 
Galilee.  Indeed,  this  seems  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  Mislmah  =* 
and  the  Talmud,"  that  one  of  the  '  thirteen  trumpets  '  in  the  Temple, 
into  which  contributions  were  cast,  was  destined  for  the  shekels  of 
the  current,  and  another  for  those  of  the  preceding,  year.  Finally, 
these  Temple-contributions  were  in  the  tirst  place  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  all  public  sacrifices,  that  is,  those  which  were  offered  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  such  as  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  i)oints  in  fierce  dispute  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  and 
that  the  former  perpetuated  their  triumph  by  nmrking  its  anniver- 
saiy  as  a  festive  day  in  their  calendar.  It  seems  a  terrible  irony  of 
Judgment  °  wiien  Yespasian  ordered,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  that  this  tribute  should  henceforth  be  paid  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*^ 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  shortly  before  the  previous  Passover, 
Jesus  with  His  disciples  hud  left  Capernaum,^  that  they  returned  to 
the  latter  city  only  for  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  as  we  have  suggested, 
they  passed  the  first  Paschal  days  on  the  borders  of  Tyre.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  means  of  knowing  where  the  Master  had  tarried  during 
the  ten  days  between  the  15th  and  the  25th  Adar,  supposing  the 
Mishnic  arrangements  to  have  been  in  force  in  Capernaum.  He  was 
certainly  not  at  Capernaum,  and  it  must  also  have  been  known,  that 
He  had  not  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover.  Accordingl}', 
when  it  was  told  in  Capernaum,  that  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  had  once 
more  come  to  what  seems  to  have  been  His  Galilean  home,  it  was 
only  natural,  that  they  who  collected  the  Temple-tribute^  should 
have  applied  for  its  payment.  It  is  (piite  possible,  that  their  appli- 
cation may  have  been,  if  not  prompted,  yet  quickened,  by  the  wish 
to  involve  Him  in  a  breach  of  so  well-known  an  obligation,  or  else 
by  a  hostile  curiosity.  Would  He,  Who  took  so  strangely  dilTerent 
views  of  Jewish  observances,  and  Who  made  such  extraordinary 
claims,  own  the  duty  of  paying  the  Temple-tribute?     Had  it  ))een 


^  The  penalty  of  distraint  had  only 
been  enacted  less  than  a  century  before 
(about  78),  durina;  the  reign  of  Queen 
Saloine-Alexandra,  who  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees. 

^  See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxi. 

■*  If  it  were  not  for  the  authority  of 
Wiese?er,\\ho  supi)orts  it.  the  suggestion 
would  scarcely  deserve   serious   notice, 


that  the  reference  here  is  not  to  the 
Temple-tribute,  but  to  the  Roman  i)oll- 
tax  o  census.  Irrespective  of  tlie  ([ues- 
tion  whether  a  census  was  then  levied  in 
Galilee,  the  latter  is  designated  l)oth  in 
St.  Matt.  xvii.  25.  and  in  xxii.  17,  as  well 
as  in  St.  Mark  xii.  14.  as  Ki/vau?.  while 
here  the  well-known  expression  did- 
rachma  is  used. 
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owing  to  His  absence,  or  from  principle,  that  He  had  not  paid  it  last     CHAP. 
Passover-season?     The  question  which  they  put  to  Peter  implies,  at        ni 
least,  their  doubt.  ^-^-^t — -^ 

We  have  already  seen  what  motives  prompted  the  hasty  rci)ly  of 
Peter.  He  might,  indeed,  also  otherwise,  in  his  rashness,  have  given 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  inquiry,  without  first  consulting  the 
Master.  For  there  seems  little  doubt,  that  Jesus  had  on  former 
occasions  complied  with  the  Jewish  custom.  But  matters  were  now 
wholly  clianged.  Since  the  first  Passover,  which  had  marked  His 
first  public  appearance  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  He  had  stated — 
and  quite  lately  in  most  explicit  terms — that  He  was  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  (irod.  To  have  now  paid  the  Temple-tribute,  without  explaim- 
tion,  might  have  involved  a  very  serious  misapi'^ehension.  In  view'of 
all  this,  the  history  before  us  seems  alike  simple  and  natural.  There 
is  no  pretext  for  the  artificial  construction  put  upon  it  1)y  commentators, 
any  more  than  for  the  suggestion,  that  such  was  the  poverty  of  the 
Master  and  His  disciples,  that  the  small  sum  requisite  for  the  Temple- 
tribute  had  to  be  miraculously  supplied. 

We  picture  it  to  ourselves  on  this  wise.  Those  who  received  the 
Tribute-money  had  come  to  Peter,  and  perhaps  met  him  in  the 
court  or  corridor,  and  asked  liim:  'Your  Teacher  (Rabbi),  does  He 
not  pay  the  didrachnia?'  While  Peter  hastily  responded  in  the 
affirmative,  and  then  entered  into  the  house  to  procure  the  coin,  or 
else  to  re})ort  what  had  passed,  Jesus,  Who  had  been  in  another  part 
of  the  house,  but  was  cognisant  of  all,  'anticipated  him."'  Address- 
ing him  in  kindly  language  as  '  Simon,'  He  pointed  out  the  real  state 
of  matters  by  an  illustration  which  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  literally 
pressed,  and  of  which  the  meaning  was:  Whom  does  a  King  in- 
tend to  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  his  palace  and  officers?  Surely 
not  his  own  family,  but  others.  The  inference  from  this,  as  regarded 
the  Temi)le-tribute,  was  ()])vious.  As  in  all  similar  Jewish  pai-aliolic 
teaching,  it  was  only  indicated  in  general  principle:  '  Then  ai'c  tlie 
children  free.'  But  even  so,  be  it  as  Peter  had  wislied,  although  not 
from  the  same  motive.  Lot  no  needless  offence  be  given;  for, 
assuredly,  they  would  not  have  understood  the  principle  on  whicli 
Clirist  would  have  refused  the  Tribute    numey,-'  and  all    misunder- 

^  The  Reviseil  Version  renders  it  by :  -  In  Suec.  ?>0  <(.  we  read  a  parable  of  a 

'spake  first.'  But  the  word  (npocpfjdvoo)  kiuiiwho  paid  toll,  and  beins;  asked  the 

does  not  bear  this  nieanins:  in  any   of  reason,  replied   that    travellers   were  to 

the  fifteen  passages  in  the  LXX., where  learn    l)y    his  example   not  to  seek   to 

it  corresponds   to  the  Hebrew  Q/ddrm,  with(h-aw    themselves   from    paying   all 

and    means  '  to  anticipate  'or  'to  jire-  dues, 
vent '  in  the  archaic  sense  of  that  word. 
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Standing  on  the  part  of  Peter  was  now  iini)ossil)le.  Yet  Christ  wouki 
still  further  vindicate  His  royal  title.  He  will  pay  for  Peter  also,  and 
l)ay,  as  heaven's  King,  with  a  Stater,  or  four-drachm  piece,  miraculously 
])rovided. 

Thus  viewed,  there  is,  we  submit,  a  moral  purpose  and  spiritual 
instruction  in  the  provision  of  the  Stater  out  of  the  fish's  mouth. 
The  rationalistic  explanation  of  it  need  not  be  seriously  considered; 
for  any  mythical  interpretation  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  support 
in  Biblical  precedent  or  Jewish  expectancy.  But  the  narrative  in 
its  literality  has  a  true  and  high  meaning.  And  if  we  wished  to 
mark  the  difference  between  its  sober  simplicity  and  the  extravagances 
of  legend,  we  would  remind  ourselves,  not  only  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Ring  of  Polycrates,  but  of  two  somewhat  kindred  Jewish 
Haggadahs.  They  are  both  intended  to  glorify  the  Jewish  mode  of  Sab- 
bath observance.  One  of  them  bears  that  one  Joseph,  known  as  '  the 
honourer '  of  the  Sabbath,  had  a  wealthy  heathen  neighbour,  to  whom 
the  Chaldteans  had  prophesied  that  all  his  riches  would  come  to 
Joseph.  To  render  this  impossible,  the  wealthy  man  converted  all 
his  property  into  one  magnificent  gem,  which  he  carefully  concealed 
within  his  head-gear.  Then  he  took  ship,  so  as  for  ever  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  Jew,  But  the  wind  blew  his  head-gear  into 
the  sea,  and  the  gem  was  swallowed  by  a  fish.  And  lo!  it  was  the 
holy  season,  and  they  brought  to  the  market  a  splendid  fish.  Who 
would  purchase  it  but  Joseph,  for  none  as  he  would  prepare  to  honour 
the  day  by  the  best  which  he  could  provide.  But  Avhen  they  opened 
the  fish,  the  gem  was  found  in  it — the  moral  being:  '  He  that  borroweth 
for  the  Saljbath,  the  Sabbath  will  repay  him.'^ 

The  other  legend  is  similar.  It  was  in  Rome  (in  the  Christian 
world)  that  a  poor  tailor  went  to  market  to  buy  a  fish  for  a  festive 
meal.^  Only  one  was  on  sale,  and  for  it  there  was  keen  competition 
between  the  servant  of  a  Prince  and  the  Jew.  the  latter  at  last 
buying  it  for  not  less  than  twelve  dinars.  At  the  banquet,  the 
Prince  inquired  of  his  servants  why  no  fish  had  l)een  provided. 
When  he  ascertained  the  cause,  he  sent  for  the  Jew  with  the  threat- 
ening inquiry,  how  a  poor  tailor  could  afford  to  pay  twelve  dinars  foi- 
a  fish?  'My  Lord,'  replied  the  Jew,  'there  is  a  day  on  which  all 
our  sins  are  remitted  us,  and  should  we  not  honour  it? '  The  answer 
satisfied  the  Prince.      But  God  rewarded  the  Jew,  for,  when  tlie  fisli 


'  lathe  Midrasli:  -On  the  evp  of  llio 
fjreat  fast '  (tho  Day  of  AtoiiPiiiciUi.  lint 
from    Ilic  coiiiicctioii   it  is  evidciitiv    in- 


tPiidcd  to  ai)ply  to  the  distinction    to  be 
juit  on  the  Sal)l)ath-meal. 
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was  opened,  a  precious  gem  was  Ibuiid  in  it,  wliicli  he  sold,  and  ever     CHAP, 
al'tervvards  lived  of  the  proceeds."  HI 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  mark  the  absolnte  difference  ho-  ^— ^.^^ 
tween  even  the  most  beautiful  Jewish  legends  and  any  trait  in  the  "^f?-^-.!' 
Evangelic  history. 

3.  The  event  next  recorded  in  the  Gospels  took  place  partly  on 
the  way  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  Capernaum,  and  partly 
in  Capernaum  itself,  immediately  after  the  scene  connected  with  the 
Tribute-money.  It  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  and  it  led 
to  explanations  and  admonitions,  which  are  told  by  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  but  chiefly  by  St.  Matthew,  This  circumstance  seems  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  latter  was  the  chief  actor  in  that  which  occasioned  this 
special  teaching  and  warning  of  Christ,  and  that  it  must  have  sunk 
very  deeply  into  his  heart. 

As  we  look  at  it,  in  the  light  of  the  then  mental  and  spiritual 
state   of  the  Apostles,  not  in  that  in  which,  perhaps  naturally,  we 
regard  them,  what  happened  seems  not  difficult  to  understand.     As 
St.  Mark  puts  it,'' liy  the  way  they  had  disputed  among  themselves  tst.  Mark 
which  of  them  would  be  the  greatest — as  St.   Matthew  explains,''  in  cgt.  Matt. 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     They  might  now  the  more  con-  ^^"*-  ^ 
fidently  expect  its  near  Advent  from  the  mysterious  announcement 
of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  dav,''  which  thev  would  in-obaljlv  "^st.  Matt, 
connect  with  the  commencement  of  the  last  Juda'ment,  following  ui^on  st.Mart 

■-  '  '^     '■  ix.  31 

the  violent  Death  of  the  Messiah.  Of  a  dispute,  serious  and  even 
violent,  among  the  disciples,  we  have  evidence  in  the  exhortation  of 
the  Master,  as  reiwrted  by  St.  Mark."  in  the  direction  of  the  Lord  how  '^st.  Mark 

.  .  .  .  ix.  i-2-50 

to  deal  with  an  offending  brother,  and  in  the  answering  inquiry  of 
Peter.'    Nor  can  we  ])e  at  a  loss  to  i^erceive  its  occasion.     The  dis-  ^st.  Matt. 

.  xvlii.  15,  21 

tinction  just  bestowed  on  the  three,  in  being  taken  up  the  Mount,  may 
have  roused  feelings  of  jealousy  in  the  others,  perhaps  of  self-exaltation 
in  the  three.  Alike  the  spirit  which  John  displayed  in  his  harsh  pro- 
hibition of  the  man  that  did  not  follow  with  the  disciples, '^  and  the  "^st.  Mark 

^         '  ix.  38 

self-righteous  bargaining  of  Peter  al)out   forgiving  the  supposed  or 

real  offences  of  a  brother,''  give  evidence  of  anvthing  but  the  frame  of  'st.  Matt. 

"-  xvlii.  L'l 

inmd  which  Ave  would  have  expected  after  the  Vision  on  the  Mount. 

In  truth,  most  incongruous  as  it  may  api)ear  to  us.  looking  l)ack 
on  it  in  the  light  of  the  Resurrection-day,  nay,  almost  incredible — 
evidently,  the  Apostles  were  still  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the 
old  spirit.  It  was  the  common  Jewish  view,  that  there  would  be 
distinctions  of  rank  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  can  scarcely  be 
neccessary  to  prove  this  by  Rabbinic  quotations,  since  the  whole 
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system  ol'  i\a))l)iiiisin  and  Pharisaism,  witli  its  separation  from  tlic 
vulgar  and  ignorant^  rests  upon  it.  I>nt  even  witliin  the  charmed 
circle  of  Rabbinisni,  there  would  be  distinctions,  due  to  learning, 
merit,  and  even  to  favouritism.  In  tliis  world  there  were  His  special 
favourites,  who  could  command  anything  at  His  hand,  to  use  the 
Rabbinic  illustration,  like  a  spoilt  child  from  its  father."^  And  in 
the  Messianic  age  God  would  assign  booths  to  each  according  to  his 
rank.''  On  the  other  liand,  many  passages  could  be  quoted  bearing 
on  the  duty  of  humility  and  self-abasement.  But  the  stress  laid  on 
the  merit  attaching  to  this  shows  too  clearly,  that  it  was  the  pride  that 
apes  humility.  One  instance, ■=  previously  referred  to,  will  suffice  by 
way  of  illustration.  When  the  child  of  the  great  Rabbi  Jochanan 
ben  Zakkai  was  dangerously  ill,  he  was  restored  through  the  prayer 
of  one  Chanina  ben  Dosa.  On  this  the  father  of  the  child  remarked 
to  his  wife:  'If  the  son  of  Zakkai  had  all  day  long  put  his  head  be- 
tween his  knees,  no  heed  would  have  been  given  to  him.'  'How  is 
that?'  asked  his  wife;  '  is  Chanina  greater  than  thou?'  'No,  was 
the  reply,  '  he  is  like  a  servant  before  the  King,  while  I  am  like 
a  prince  before  the  King'  (he  is  always  there,  and  has  thus  opportu- 
nities which  I,  as  a  lord,  do  not  enjoy). 

How  deep-rooted  were  such  thoughts  and  feelings,  appears  not 
only  from  the  dispute  of  the  disciples  by  the  way,  but  from  the 
request  proffered  by  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  and  her  sons 
at  a  later  period,  in  terril)lc  contrast  to  the  near  Passion  of  our 
Lord.''  It  does,  indeed  come  upon  us  as  a  most  painful  surprise, 
and  as  sadly  incongruous,  this  constant  self  obi  rusion.  self-asser- 
tion, and  low,  carnal  self-seeking;  this  Judaistic  trifling  in  face 
of  the  utter  self-aV)negation  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Surely,  the  contrast  between  Christ  and  His  disciples  seems  at  times 
almost  as  great  as  between  Him  and  the  other  Jews.  If  we  would 
measure  His  Stature,  or  comprehend  the  infinite  distance  between 
His  aims  and  teaching  and  those  of  His  contemporaries,  let  it  l)e  by 
comparison  with  even  the  ])est  of  His  disciples.  It  must  have  lieen 
part  of  His  humiliation  and  selfexinanition  to  bear  with  them. 
And  is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  still  so  as  regards  us  all? 

We  have  already  seen,  that  there  was  quite  sufficient  occasion 
and  material  for  such  a  dispute  on  the  way  from  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration to  Capernaum.     We  suppose  Peter  to  have  been  only  at 

'  The  almost  bla3i)henioiifj  story  of  how  sively  objected  to  too  little  and  too  inueh, 

Choui  or  Onias,  •  the  circle-drawer.'  drew  stands  by  no  means  alone.  .Jer.  Taan.  67  ft 

a  circle  around  him,  and  refused  to  leave  gives  some  very  painful  details  about  thi.s 

it  till  God  had  .sent  rain — and  succes-  powerof  even  altering  the  decrees  of  Go(L 


'HE   THAT   IS   NOT  AGAINST   US,  IS   FOR   US.'  IJY 

the  first  with  the  others.     To  judge  by  the  later  question,  how  often     chap. 
he  was  to  forgive  the  brother  who  had  sinned  against  him,  he  may        HI 

have  been  so  deeply  hurt,  that  he  left  the  other  disciples,  and  hastened   ^ ■< ' 

on  with  the  Master,  Who  would,  at  any  rate,  sojourn  in  liis  house. 
For,  neither  he  nor  Christ  seem  to  have  been  present  when  John  and 
the  others  forbade  the  man,  who  would  not  follow  with  them,  to  cast 
out  demons  in  Christ's  name.  Again,  the  other  disciples  only  came 
into  Capernaum,  and  entered  the  house,  just  as  Peter  had  gone  for 
the  Stater,  with  which  to  pay  the  Temple-tribute  for  the  Master  and 
himself.  And,  if  speculation  be  permissible,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  brother,  whose  offences  Peter  found  it  so  difficult  to  forgive,  may 
have  been  none  other  than  Judas.  In  such  a  dispute  by  the  way, 
he,  with  his  Judaistic  views,  would  be  specially  interested;  perliaps 
he  may  have  been  its  chief  instigator;  certainly,  he,  whose  natural 
character,  amidst  its  sharp  contrasts  to  that  of  Peter,  presented 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  it,  would,  on  many  grounds,  be 
specially  jealous  of,  and  antagonistic  to  him. 

Quite  natural  in  view  of  this  dispute  by  the  way  is  another  inci- 
dent of  the  journey,  which  is  afterwards  related.  "^  As  we  iudge,  John  ?  st.  Mark 
seems  to  have  been  the  princii)al  actor  in  it;  perhaps,  in  the  absence  ?*■•  ^J^^® 
of  Peter,  he  claimed  the  leadership.  They  had  met  one  who  was 
casting  out  demons  in  the  Name  of  Christ — whether  successfully  or 
not,  we  need  scarcely  inquire.  So  widely  had  faith  in  the  power 
of  Jesus  extended;  so  real  was  the  belief  in  the  sulyection  of  the 
demons  to  Him;  so  reverent  was  the  acknowledgment  of  Him.  A 
man,  who,  thus  forsaking  the  methods  of  Jewish  exorcists,  OAvned 
Jesus  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  world,  could  not  be  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven;  at  any  rate,  he  could  not  quickly  spoak  evil  of 
Him.  John  had,  in  name  of  the  disciples,  forbidden  him,  because 
he  had  not  cast  in  his  lot  wholly  with  them.  It  was  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  their  ideas  aliout  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  of  their 
dispute,  which  of  His  close  followers  would  be  greatest  there.  And 
yet,  they  might  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  motives  of  their  conduct. 
If  it  were  not  almost  impertinence  to  use  such  terms,  we  would  have 
said  that  there  was  infinite  wisdom  and  kindness  in  the  answer  which 
the  Saviour  gave,  when  referred  to  on  the  subject.  To  for1)id  a  man, 
in  such  circumstances,  would  be  either  prompted  l)y  the  spirit  of  the 
dispute  by  the  way — or  else  must  l)e  grounded  on  evidence  that  the 
motive  was,  or  the  effect  would  untimatehbe  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sons 
of  Sceva)  to  lead  men  '  to  speak  evil  '  of  Christ,  or  to  hinder  the  work 
of  His  disciples.     Assuredly,  such  could  not  have  been  the  case  with 
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•a  man,  who  invoked  His  Name,  and  perhaps  experienced  its  efficacy. 
More  than  this — and  here  is  an  eternal  principle:  '  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  for  us; '  he  that  opposeth  not  the  disciples,  really  is  for 
them — a  saying  still  more  clear,  when  we  adopt  the  better  reading  in 
St.  Luke,"  '  He  that  is  not  against  you  is  for  you.  '' 

There  was  reproof  in  this,  as  well  as  instruction,  deeply  consistent 
with  that  other,  though  seemingly  different,  saying:"  '■  He  that  is  not 
with  Me  is  against  Me.'  The  distinction  between  them  is  twofold. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  'not  against,'  in  the  other  it  is  '  not  with;'  ])ut 
chiefly  it  lies  in  this:  in  the  one  case  it  is  not  against  the  disciples 
in  their  work,  while  in  the  other  it  is — not  with  Christ.  A  man  who 
did  what  he  could  with  such  knowledge  of  Christ  as  he  possessed, 
even  although  he  did  not  absolutely  follow  with  them,  was  '  not 
against '  them.  Such  an  one  should  be  regarded  as  thus  far  with 
them;  at  least  be  let  alone,  left  to  Him  Who  knew  all  things.  Such 
a  man  would  not  lightly  speak  evil  of  Christ — and  that  was  all  the 
disciples  should  care  for,  unless,  indeed,  they  sought  their  own. 
Quite  other  was  it  as  regarded  the  relation  of  a  person  to  the  Christ 
Himself.  There  neutrality  was  impossible — and  that  which  was  not 
with  Christ,  by  this  very  fact  was  against  Him.  The  lesson  is  of  the 
most  deep-reaching  character,  and  the  distinction,  alas!  still  over- 
looked— perhaps,  because  ours  is  too  often  the  spirit  of  those  who 
journeyed  to  Capernaum,  Not,  that  it  is  unimportant  to  follow  with 
the  disciples,  but  that  it  is  not  ours  to  forbid  any  work  done,  however 
imperfectly,  in  His  Name,  and  that  only  one  question  is  really  ■  vital 
— whether  or  not  a  man  is  decidedly  with  Christ. 

Such  were  the  incidents  by  the  way.  And  now,  while  withholding 
from  Christ  their  dispute,  and,  indeed,  anything  that  might  seem 
personal  in  the  question,  the  disciples,  on  entering  the  house  where 
He  was  in  Capernaum,  addressed  to  Him  this  inquiry  (which  should 
be  inserted  from  the  opening  words  of  St.  Matthew's  narrative): 
'Who,  then,  is  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?"  It  Avas  a 
general  question — but  Jesus  perceived  the  thought  of  their  hearts; " 
He  knew  about  what  they  had  disputed  by  the  way,''  and  now  asked 
them  concerning  it.  The  account  of  St.  Mark  is  most  graphic.  We 
almost  see  the  scene.  Conscience-stricken  'they  held  their  peace.'  As 
we  read  the  further  words:'  'And  He  sat  down,'  it  seems  as  if  the 


'  Readers  of  ortlinai'v  fiobricty  of 
juflgment  will  form  their  o))iiiioi)s  of  the 
value  of  modern  iie.<j:iitive  criticism,  when 
we  tell  them  that  it  has  discovered  in 
this   man    who    did   not    follow  with  the 


di.sciples  an  allusion  to  •  Pauline  Chri.sti- 
anity,"  of  which  St.  Mark  took  a  more 
charitable  view  than  St.  Matthew!  By 
such  treatment  it  would  not  he  ditiicult 
to  make  anything  of  the  facts  of  history. 
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Master  had  at  first  gone  to  welcome  the  disciples  on  their  arrival, 
and  they,  '  full  of  their  disi)nte,' had,  without  delay,  addressed  their 
inquiry  to  him  in  the  court  or  autechaml)er,  where  they  met 
Him,  when,  reading  their  thoughts,  lie  had  first  put  the  searching 
counter-question,  what  had  been  the  subject  of  their  dispute.  Then, 
leading  the  way  into  tlie  house,  '  He  sat  down,"  not  only  to  answer 
their  inquiry,  which  was  not  a  real  incpiiry,  but  to  teacli  them  wliat 
so  much  they  needed  to  learn.  He  called  a  little  child — perhaps 
Peter's  little  son — and  put  him  in  the  midst  of  them.  Not  to  strive 
who  was  to  be  greatest,  but  to  be  utterly  without  self-consciousness, 
like  a  child — thus,  to  become  turned  and  entirely  changed  in  mind: 
'converted,'  was  the  condition  for  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Then,  as  to  the  question  of  greatness  there,  it  was  really 
one  of  greatness  of  service — and  that  was  greatest  service  which 
implied  most  self-denial.  Suiting  the  action  to  the  teaching,  the 
Blessed  Saviour  took  the  happy  child  in  His  Arms.  Not,  to  teach, 
to  i)reach,  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  do  great  things,  but  to  do  the 
humblest  service  for  Christ's  sake — lovingly,  earnestly,  wholly,  self- 
forgetfully,  simply  for  Christ,  was  to  receive  Christ — nay,  to  receive 
the  Father.  And  the  smallest  service,  as  it  might  seem — even  the 
giving  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  such  spirit,  would  not  lose  its  rcAvard. 
Blessed  teaching  this  to  the  disci})les  and  to  us;  blessed  lesson, 
which,  these  many  centuries  of  scorching  heat,  has  been  of  unspeak- 
able refreshing,  alike  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  cup  of  water 
in  the  Name  of  Christ,  in  the  love  of  Christ,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Christ.' 

These  words  about  receiving  Christ,  and  •  receiving  in  the  Name 
of  Christ,'  had  stirred  the  memory  and  conscience  of  John,  and  nuide 
him  half  wonder,  half  fear,  whether  what  they  had  done  by  the  way, 
in  forbidding  the  man  to  do  what  he  could  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
had  been  right.  And  so  he  told  it,  and  received  the  further  and 
higher  teaching  on  the  subject.  And,  more  than  this,  St.  Mark  and, 
more  fully,  St.  Matthew,  record  some  further  instruction  in  con- 
nection with  it,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers,  in  a  slightly  different  form, 
at  a  somewhat  later  period."  But  it  seems  so  congruous  to  tlie 
present  occasion,  that  we  conclude  it  was  then  spoken,  although, 
like  other  sayings,"  it  may  have  been  afterwards  repeated  under 
similar  circumstances.^     Certainly,   no  more  effective  continuation, 

1   Verbal    parallels    could    easily    be  lies  in  its  beins;  so  utterly  uu-Jewish. 
quoted,   and   naturally   so,    since   Jesus  '^  Or  else  St.  Lul<e  may  have  gatliered 

spoke  as  a  Jew   to   Jews — but  no  real  into  connected  discourses  what  may  have 

parallel.     Indeed,  the  point  of  the  story  been  spoken  at  diflereut  times. 
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and  application  to  Jewish  minds,  of  the  teacliing  of  our  Lord  could 
be  conceived  than  that  which  follows.  For,  the  love  of  Christ  goes 
deeper  than  the  condescension  of  receiving  a  child,  utterly  un-Phari- 
saic  and  un-Rabbinic  as  this  is."  To  have  regard  to  the  weaknesses 
of  such  a  child — to  its  mental  and  moral  ignorance  and  folly,  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  it,  to  restrain  our  fuller  knowledge  and  forego  our  felt 
liberty,  so  as  not  '  to  oftend ' — not  to  give  occasion  for  stumbling  to 
*  one  of  these  little  ones, '  that  so  through  our  knowledge  the  weak 
brother  for  whom  Christ  died  should  not  perish:  this  is  a  lesson 
which  reaches  even  deeper  than  the  question,  what  is  the  condition  of 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  or  what  service  constitutes  real  greatness 
in  it.  A  man  may  enter  into  the  Kingdom  and  do  service— yet,  if  in 
so  doing  he  disregard  the  law  of  love  to  the  little  ones,  far  better 
his  work  should  be  abruptly  cut  short;  better,  one  of  those  large 
millstones,  turned  by  an  ass,  were  hung  about  his  neck  and  he  cast 
into  the  sea!  We  pause  to  note,  once  more,  the  Judaic,  and, 
therefore,  evidential,  setting  of  the  Evangelic  narrative.  The  Talmud 
also  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  millstones — the  one  turned  by  hand 
(N""  Cm"),*'  referred  to  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  35;  the  other  turned  by  an 
ass  {^ivXos  oyiKog),  just  as  the  Talmud  also  speaks  of  '  the  ass  of  the 
millstone'  (N-n^","; '~:c~).''  Similarly,  the  figure  about  a  millstone 
hung  round  the  neck  occurs  also  in  the  Talmud — although  there  as 
figurative  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties.''  Again,  the  expression, 
'  it  were  better  for  him, '  is  a  well-known  Rabbinic  expression 
{JIutabh  Jiayah  lo)."  Lastly,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  the  punish- 
ment which  seems  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  which  we 
know  to  have  been  inflicted  by  Augustus,  was  actually  practised  by 
the  Romans  in  Galilee  on  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  under 
Judas  of  Galilee. 

And  yet  greater  guilt  would  only  too  surely  be  incurred!  Woe 
unto  the  world!  '  Occasions  of  stuml)ling  and  offence  will  surely 
come,  but  woe  to  the  man  through  whom  such  havoc  was  wrought. 
What  then  is  the  alternative? '  If  it  be  a  question  as  between 
offence  and  some  part  of  ourselves,  a  limb  or  memljer,  however  use- 
ful— the  hand,  the  foot,  the  eye — then  let  it  rather  be  severed  from 
the  body,  however  painful,  or  however  seemingly  great  the  loss.  It 
cannot  be  so  great  as  that  of  the  whole  being  in  the  eternal  fire  of  Ge- 
henna, where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  tlie  fire  is  not  quenched.'     Be 


1  St.  Mark  ix.  44,  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
45,  and  ver.  46,  seem  to  be  spurious.  But 
ver.  48  (e.xcept  the  words  rov  Ttvpoi,  for 


which  read  simply:  'into  Gehenna')  as 
well  as  the  expression  '  fire  that  never 
shall  be  quenched,'  and  in  St.  Matthew, 
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it  hand,  foot,  or  eye — practice,  pursuit,  or  research — which  consciously 
leads  us  to  occasions  of  stumbling-,  it  must  be  resolutely  put  aside  in 
view  of  the  incomparably  greater  loss  of  eternal  remorse  and  anguish. 

Here  St.  Mark  abruptly  breaks  ofl'  with  a  saying  in  which  the 
Saviour  makes  general  api)lication,  although  the  narrative  is  further 
continued  by  St.  Matthew.  The  words  reported  by  St.  Mark  are  so 
remarkable,  so  ])rief,  Ave  had  almost  said  truncated,  as  to  require 
special  consideration.''  It  seems  to  us  that,  turning  from  this  thought 
that  even  members  which  are  intended  for  useful  service  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  have  to  be  cut  off  to  avoid  the  greatest  loss,  the 
Lord  gave  to  His  disciples  this  as  the  final  summary  and  explanation 
of  all:  '  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  for  the  fire  ' ' — or,  as  a  very  early 
gloss,  which  has  strangely  crept  into  the  text,'^  paraphrased  and  ex- 
plained it,  *  p]very  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.'"  No  one  is  fit 
for  the  sacrificial  fire,  no  one  can  himself  be,  nor  offer  anything  as  a 
sacrifice,  unless  it  have  been  first,  according  to  the  Levitical  Law, 
covered  with  salt,  symbolic  of  tlie  incorruptible.  'Salt  is  good;  but 
if  the  salt, '  with  which  the  spiritual  sacrifice  is  to  be  salted  for  the  fire, 
'  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  will  ye  season  it? '  Hence, '  have  salt 
in  yourselves,'  but  do  not  let  that  salt  be  corrupted  by  making  it  an 
occasion  of  offence  to  others,  or  among  yourselves,  as  in  the  dispute 
by  the  way,  or  in  the  disposition  of  mind  that  led  to  it,  or  in  for- 
bidding others  to  work  wlio  follow  not  with  you,  but  '  be  at  peace 
among  yourselves.' 

To  this  explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
added  that,  from  their  form,  they  must  have  conveyed  a  special  mean- 
ing to  the  disciples.  It  is  a  well-known  law,  that  every  sacrifice 
burned  on  the  Altar  must  be  salted  with  salt."  Indeed,  according  to 
the  Talmud,  not  only  every  such  offering,  but  even  the  wood  with 
which  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled,  was  sprinkled  Avith  salt."*  Salt 
symbolised  to  the  Jews  of  that  time  the  incorruptible  and  the  higher. 
Thus,  the  soul  was  compared  to  the  salt,  and  it  was  said  concerning 
the  dead:  'Shake  off  the  salt,  and  throw  the  fiesli  to  the  dogs.'<^ 
The  Bible  was  compared  to  salt;  so  was  acuteness  of  intellect.' 
Lastly,  the  question:  '  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith 
will  ye  season  it? '  seems  to  have  been  proverl)ial,   and  occurs  in 


CHAP. 
HI 


"  St.  Mark 
ix.  49,  50 


i>  These 
words  are 
si^urious 


'  Menach. 

'20  h 


<■  Nidd.  31  a 
t  Kidd.  29  6 


'  everlastino;  fire,'  are  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted to  be  genuine.  The  (juestion  of 
'  eternal  punishment, 'from  the  standpoint 
of  Jewish  theolosiy,  will  be  treated  in  a 
later  part. 

'  The  renderin,:;-  'Salted  for  the  fire.' 
viz..  as  a  sacrifice,   has  been  adopted  by 


other  critics. 

-  We  can  readily  understand  how  tliat 
clause,  which  was  one  of  tlie  most  ancient 
explanations, perhaps  a  marg'inal  g'loss  on 
tlie  text  'Everyone  shall  be  salted  for  the 
fire,'crei)t  into  the  text  when  its  meaning 
was  no  longer  understood. 
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8  b,  lines  14 
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bottom 


>>  Chag.  12 
6 ;  Pirki'  de 
E.  Ellez.  4 


'  St.  Matt. 
xvili.  11 


exactl}'  the  same  words  in  the  Talmud,  apparent!}^  to  denote  a  thing 
that  is  impossible." ' 

Most  thoroughly  anti-rharisaic  and  anti-Rabbinic  as  all  this 
was,  what  St.  Matthew  further  reports  leads  still  farther  in  the  same 
direction.  We  seem  to  see  Jesus  still  holding  this  child,  and,  with 
evident  reference  to  the  Jewish  contempt  for  that  which  is  small, 
point  to  him  and  apply,  in  quite  other  manner  than  they  had  ever 
heard,  the  Rabbinic  teaching  about  the  Angels.  In  the  Jewish  view,^ 
only  the  chiefest  of  the  Angels  were  before  the  Face  of  God  within 
the  curtained  Veil,  or  Pargod,  while  the  others,  ranged  in  different 
classes,  stood  outside  and  awaited  his  behest."  The  distinction  which 
the  former  enjoyed  Avas  always  to  behold  His  Face,  and  to  hear  and 
know  directly  the  Divine  counsels  and  commands.  This  distinction 
was,  therefore,  one  of  knowledge;  Christ  taught  that  it  was  one  of  love. 
Not  the  more  exalted  in  knowledge,  and  merit,  or  worth,  but  the 
simpler,  the  more  unconscious  of  self,  the  more  receptive  and  cling- 
ing— the  nearer  to  God.  Look  up  from  earth  to  heaven;  those 
representative,  it  may  be,  guardian.  Angels  nearest  to  God,  are  not 
those  of  deepest  knowledge  of  God's  counsel  and  commands,  but 
those  of  simple,  humble  grace  and  faith — and  so  learn,  not  only  not 
to  despise  one  of  these  little  ones,  but  who  is  truly  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven! 

Viewed  in  this  light,  there  is  nothing  incongruous  in  the  transi- 
tion: 'For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'" 
This,  His  greatest  condescension  when  He  became  the  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem, is  also  His  greatest  exaltation.  He  Who  is  nearest  the 
Father,  and,  in  the  most  special  and  unique  sense,  always  beholds 
His  Face,  is  He  that  became  a  Child,  and,  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
stoops  lowest,  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  words  are,  indeed, 
regarded  as  spurious  by  most  critics,  because  certain  leading  manu- 
scripts omit  them,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
from  St.  Luke  xix.  10.  But  such  a  transference  from  a  context 
wholly  unconnected  with  this  section^  seems  unaccountable,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  verse  in  question  forms,  not  only  an  apt,  but 
almost  necessary,  transition  to  the  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep.  It 
seems,  therefore,   difficult  to  eliminate  it  without  also  striking  out 


1  nt  ^-i^r:  *S?2D  '^1C  *3  i^riT^—'  the 
salt,  when  it  ])econies  ill-savouring,  with 
what  shall  it  be  seasoinMl  ? '  The  passage 
occurs  ill  a  very  curious  Ha,2;,2;a(lah,  and 
the  objection  that  salt  would  not  l)ecome 
ill-savourin<r,  would  not  apjily  to  the 
proverb  in  the  form  given  it  by  Christ. 


2  See  the  Appendix  on  'Angelology  and 
Demonology.' 

3  Except  that  the  history  of  Zacchneus, 
in  which  the  words  occur,  is  really  an  aji- 
plication  to  real  life  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Lost  Sheep. 
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that  Parable;  and  yet  it  fits  most  beautifully  into  the  whole  context.      CIIAP. 

Suffice  it  tor  the  present  to  note  this.     The  Parable  itself  is  more        ill 

fully  repeated  in  another  connection,"  in  which  it  will  be  more  con-  ^^ — ~r — ' 

venient  to  consider  it.  "  «t-  Luke 

XV.  ;i-7 
Yet  a  further  depth  of  Christian   love  remained  to    be   shown, 

which,  all  self-forgetful,  sought  not  its  own,  but  the  things  of  others. 
This  also  bore  on  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  dispute 
between  the  disciples,  but  went  far  beyond  it,  and  set  forth  eternal 
principles.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question  of  not  seeking  self,  nor 
minding  great  things,  but  Christ-like  and  God-like,  to  condescend 
to  the  little  ones.  What  if  actual  wrong  had  been  done,  and  just 
ofl'ence  given  by  a  Mn'other  '?''  In  such  case,  also,  the  principle  of  ist.  Matt. 
the  Kingdom — which,  negatively,  is  that  of  self-forgetfulness,  posi- 
tively, that  of  service  of  love — would  first  seek  the  good  of  the 
ottending  brother.  We  mark,  here,  the  contrast  to  Rabbinism,  which 
directs  that  the  first  overtures  must  be  made  by  the  oflTender,  not 
the  offended; "  and  even  prescribes  this  to  be  done  in  ihe  presence  of  -^Yoma 

'  ^    .  .       ^  viii.  9 

numerous,  witnesses,  and,  if  needful,  repeated  three  times. '^     As  re-  ,iYoma 
gards  the  duty  of  showing  to  a  brother  his  fault,  and  the  delicate  ^^'^ 
tenderness  of  doing  this  in  private,  so  as  not  to  put  him  to  shame, 
Rabbinism  speaks  the  same  as  the  Master   of  Nazareth."     In  fact,   <^shabb. 
according  to  Jewish  criminal  law,  punishment  could  not  be  inflicted  Tamid28ffl; 
unless  the  offender  (even  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery)  had  pre- 
viously been  warned  before  witnesses.     Yet,  in  practice,  matters  were 
very   different:  and  neither  could   those  be  found  who  would  take 
reproof,  nor  yet  such  as  were  worthy  to  administer  it.  ^  f  Arakh, 

Quite  other  was  it  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  where  the  theory 
was  left  undefined,  but  the  practice  clearly  marked.  Here,  by  loving 
dealing,  to  convince  of  his  wrong,  him  who  had  done  it,  was  not 
humiliation  nor  loss  of  dignity  or  of  right,  but  real  gain:  the  gain 
of  our  brother  to  us,  and  eventually  to  Christ  Himself.  But  even  if 
this  should  fail,  the  offended  must  not  desist  from  his  service  of  love, 
but  conjoin  in  it  others  with  himself  so  as  to  give  weight  and  authority 
to  his  remonstrances,  as  not  being  the  outcome  of  personal  feeling  or 
prejudice — perhaps,  also,  to  be  witnesses  before  the  Divine  tribunal. 
If  this  failed,  a  final  appeal  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
as  a  wdiole,  which,  of  course,  could  only  be  done  through  her  repre- 
sentatives and  rulers,  to  whom  Divine  authority  had  been  committed. 
And  if  that  were  rejected,  the  offer  of  love  would,  as  always  in  the 
Gospel,  pass  into  danger  of  judgment.  Not,  indeed,  that  such  was 
to  be  executed  by  man,  but  that  such  an  offender,  after  the  first  and 


u.  s. 
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'  St.  Matt, 
xviii.  19,  20 


■1  St.  Matt, 
xviii.  '21 


second  admonition,  was  to  be  rejected.''  He  was  to  be  treated  as 
was  the  custom  in  regard  to  a  heathen  or  a  publican — not  perse- 
cuted, despised,  or  avoided,  but  not  received  in  Church-fellowship 
(a  heathen),  nor  admitted  to  close  familiar  intercourse  (a  publican). 
And  this,  as  we  understand  it,  marks  out  the  mode  of  what  is  called 
Church  discipline  in  general,  and  specifically  as  regards  wrongs  done 
to  a  brother.  Discipline  so  exercised  (which  may  God  restore  to  us) 
has  the  highest  Divine  sanction,  and  the  most  earnest  reality  attaches 
to  it.  For,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  Christ  has  committed  to 
the  Church  in  the  persons  of  her  rulers  and  representatives,'  what  they 
bound  or  loosed — declared  obligatory  or  non-obligatory — was  ratified 
in  heaven.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  incarnation  of 
Christ  was  the  link  which  bound  earth  to  heaven:  through  it  what- 
ever was  agreed  upon  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  as  that  which  was  to 
be  asked,  would  be  done  for  them  of  his  Father  Which  was  in  heaven." 
Thus,  the  power  of  the  Churcli  reached  up  to  heaven  through  the 
power  of  prayer  in  His  Name  Who  made  God  our  Father.  And 
so,  beyond  the  exercise  of  discipline  and  authority,  there  was  the 
omnipotence  of  prayer — '  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  ...  as  touching 
anything  ...  it  shall  be  done  for  them ' — and,  with  it,  also  the 
infinite  possibility  of  a  higher  service  of  love.  For,  in  the  smallest 
gathering  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  His  Presence  would  be,^  and  with  it 
the  certainty  of  nearness  to,  and  acceptance  with,  God.'^ 

It  is  bitterly  disappointing  that,  after  such  teaching,  even  a  Peter 
could — either  immediately  afterwards,  or  perhaps  after  he  had  had 
time  to  think  it  over,  and  apply  it — come  to  the  Master  with  the 
question,  how  often  he  was  to  forgive  an  offending  brother,  imagining 
that  he  had  more  than  satisfied  the  new  requirements,  if  he  extended 
it  to  seven  times.''  Such  traits  show  better  than  elaborate  discussions 
the  need  of  the  mission  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
yet  there  is  something  touching  in  the  simplicity  and  honesty  with 
which  Peter  goes  to  the  Master  with  such  a  misapprehension  of  His 


1  It  is  both  curious  and  interestins;  to 
find  that  the  (luestion,  whether  the 
Priests  exercised  their  functions  as  '  the 
sent  of  God  '  or  '  the  sent  of  the  congre- 
gation'— tliat  is.  held  their  commission 
directly  from  God,  or  only  as  being  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  discussed 
already  in  the  Talmud  (Yoma  18&&C. ; 
Nedar."  .35  h).  Tiie  Talmud  replies  that, 
as  it  is  imi)nssib]('  to  delegate  what  one 
does  not  ])(>ss('ss, and  since  tlie  laity  might 
neither  otl'er  sacrifices  nor  do  any  like 
service,  the  Priests  could  not  possibly 


have  l)een  the  delegates  of  the  Church, 
but  must  l)e  those  of  God.  (See  the 
essay  1)V  Belitzsch  in  the  Zeitschr.  fiir 
Luther."  Theol.  for  1854.  pp.  446-449.) 

-  The  .Mishnah  (Ab.  iii.  2),  and  the 
Talmud  (Ber.  6  a),  infer  from  Mai.  iii. 
IG.  that,  when  two  are  together  and 
occui)y  themselves  with  the  Law,  the 
Shekhinah  is  between  them.  Similarly, 
it  is  argued  from  Lament,  iii.  2S,  and 
Exod.  XX.  21,  that  if  even  one  alone  is 
engaged  in  such  pursuits,  God  is  with 
him  and  will  bless  hiin. 
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teacliiug,  as  if  ho  had  full}'  entorcd  into  its  spirit.  Surely,  the  new 
wine  was  bursting  the  old  bottles.  It  was  a  principle  of  Rabbinism 
that,  even  if  the  wrongdoer  had  niatle  full  restoration,  he  would  not 
obtain  forgiveness  till  he  had  asked  it  of  him  whom  he  had  wronged, 
but  that  it  was  cruelty  in  such  circumstances  to  refuse  pardon."  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud"  adds  the  beautiful  remark:  'Let  this  Ije  a  token 
in  thine  hand — each  time  that  thou  showest  mercy,  God  will  show 
mercy  on  thee;  and  if  thou  showest  not  mercy,  neither  will  God  show 
mercy  on  thee. '  And  yet  it  was  a  settled  rule,  that  forgiveness  should 
not  be  extended  more  than  three  times. °  Even  so,  the  practice  was 
terribly  ditierent.  The  Talmud  relates,  without  blame,  the  conduct  of 
a  Rabbi,  who  would  not  forgive  a  very  small  slight  of  his  dignity, 
though  asked  by  the  offender  for  thirteen  successive  years,  and  that 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  reason  being,  that  the  offended  Rabbi 
had  learned  by  a  dream  that  his  offending  lirother  would  attain  the 
highest  dignity,  whereupon  he  feigned  himself  irreconcilable,  to  force 
the  other  to  migrate  from  Palestine  to  Babylon,  where,  unenvied  by 
him,  he  might  occupy  the  chief  place !  '* 

And  so  it  must  have  seemed  to  Peter,  in  his  ignorance,  quite  a 
stretch  of  charity  to  extend  forgiveness  to  seven,  instead  of  three 
offences.  It  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  very  act  of  numbering 
offences  marked  an  externalism  "u^hich  had  never  entered  into,  nor 
comprehended  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Until  seven  times?  Nay,  until 
seventy  times  seven!'  The  evident  purport  of  these  words  was  to 
efface  all  such  landmarks.  Peter  had  yet  to  learn,  what  we,  alas!  too 
often  forget:  that  as  Christ's  forgiveness,  so  that  of  the  Christian, 
must  not  be  computed  by  numbers.  It  is  qualitative,  not  quantitative: 
Christ  forgives  sin,  not  sins — and  he  who  has  experienced  it,  follows 
in  His  footsteps.- 


CHAP. 
Ill 


»  Babha  K. 
vill.  7 

'■  Jer. 
Babha  K. 
6f 


■  Yoma  8G  h 


1  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  ar- 
gument, whether  we  translate  seventy 
times  seven,  or  else  seventy  times  and 
seven. 


^  The  Parable,  with  which  the  account 
in  St.  Matthew  closes,  will  be  explained  by 
and  by  in  the  Second  Series  of  Parables. 
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p  St.  Luke 
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THE  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM — CHRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE 
LAST  PART  OF  THE  GOSPEL-NARRATIVES — FIRST  INCIDENTS  BY  THE 
WAY. 

(St.  John  vii.  I-IG;  St.  Lulve  ix.  1-56;  57-62;  St.  Matthew  viii.  19-22.) 

The  part  in  the  Evaugelic  History  which  we  have  now  reached 
has  this  peculiarity  and  ditficulty,  that  the  events  are  now  recorded  by 
only  one  of  the  Evangelists.  The  section  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  from 
chapter  ix.  51  to  chapter  xviii.  14  stands  absolutely  alone.  From 
the  circumstance  that  St.  Luke  omits  throughout  his  narrative  all 
notation  of  time  or  place^  the  difficulty  of  arranging  here  the  chrono- 
logical succession  of  events  is  so  great,  that  we  can  only  suggest 
what  seems  most  probable,  without  feeling  certain  of  the  details. 
Happily,  the  period  embraced  is  a  short  one,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  remarkably  fits  into  that  of  St.  John.  St. 
John  mentions  three  appearances  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
period:  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  at  that  of  the  Dedication,''  and 
His  final  entry,  which  is  referred  to  by  all  the  other  Evangelists.'' 
But,  while  the  narrative  of  St.  John  confines  itself  exclusively  to 
what  happened  in  Jerusalem  or  its  immediate  neighborhood,  it  also 
either  mentions  or  gives  sufficient  indication  that  on  two  out  of  these 
three  occasions  Jesus  left  Jerusalem  for  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan  (St.  John  x.  19-21;  St.  John  x.  39-43,  where  the  words  in 
ver.  39,  '  they  sought  again  to  take  Him, '  point  to  a  previous  similar 
attempt  and  flight).  Besides  these,  St.  John  also  records  a  journey 
to  Bethany — though  not  to  Jerusalem — for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,** 
and  after  that  a  council  against  Christ  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  wliich  He  withdrew  out  of  Judsean  territory  into  a  district  near 
'  the  wilderness  '  "■ — as  we  infer,  that  in  the  north,  where  John  had 
been  baptizing  and  Christ  been  tempted,  and  whither  He  had  after- 
wards withdrawn.'  We  regard  this  '  wilderness  '  as  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  extending  northward  towards  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.^ 

If  St.  John  relates  three  appearances  of  Jesus  at  this  time  in 
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Jerusalem,  St.  Luke  records  three  journeys  to  Jerusalem,"'  the  last 
of  which  agrees,  in  regard  to  its  starting  point,  with  the  notices  of 
the  other  Evangelists,"  always  supposing  that  we  have  correctly  in- 
dicated the  locality  of  '  the  wilderness  '  whither,  according  to  St. 
John  xi.  54,  Christ  retired  i)revious  to  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
In  this  respect,  although  it  is  impossible  with  our  present  information 
to  localise  '  the  City  of  P]})hraim,' "  the  statement  that  it  was  '  near  the 
wilderness,'  affords  us  sufficient  general  notice  of  its  situation.  For, 
the  New  Testament  speaks  of  only  two  '  wildernesses,'  tliat  of  Judaea 
in  the  tar  South,  and  that  in  the  far  Xorth  of  Per^ea,  or  [)erlia])s  in 
the  Decapolis,  to  which  St.  Luke  refers  as  the  scene  of  the  Baptist's 
labours,  where  Jesus  was  tempted,  and  wdiither  He  afterwards  with- 
drew. We  can,  therefore,  have  little  doubt  that  St.  John  refers'^  to 
this  district.  And  this  entii'cly  accords  with  the  notices  by  the  other 
Evangelists  of  Christ's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  through  the 
borders  of  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  then  across  the  Jordan,  and  by 
Bethany  to  Jerusalem. 

It  follows  (as  previously  stated)  that  St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
three  journeys  to  Jerusalem  tits  into  the  narrative  of  Christ's  three 
appearances  in  Jerusalem  as  described  by  St.  John.  And  the  unique 
section  in  St.  Luke  "  supplies  the  record  of  what  took  place  before, 
during,  and  after  those  Jouj-neys,  of  which  the  upshot  is  told  hij  St. 
John.  This  much  seems  certain;  the  exact  chronological  succession 
must  be,  in  part,  matter  of  suggestion.  But  we  have  now  some 
insight  into  the  plan  of  St.  Luke's  Grospel,  as  compared  witli  that 
of  the  others.  We  see  that  St.  Luke  tbrms  a  kind  of  transition,  is  a 
sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  other  two  Synoptists  •■  and  St. 
John.  This  is  admitted  even  by  negative  critics.*-'  The  Gospel  by  St. 
Matthew  has  for  its  main  object  the  Discourses  or  teaching  of  the 
Lord,  around  which  the  History  groups  itself.  It  is  intended  as 
a  demonstration,  primarily  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  in  a  Ibrm 
l)cculiarly  suited  to  them,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the 
Living  God.  The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  is  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
History  of  the  Christ  as  such.  It  deals  mainhi  icith  the  Galilean 
Alinistri/.  The  Gospel  by  St.  John,  Avliich  gives  the  higliest,  the 
reflective, view  of  the  Eternal  Son  as  the  ^yov(\, deals  almost  exclusirelif 
with  the  Jerusalem  Ministry.^  And  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  comple- 
ments the  narratives  in  the  other  two  Gospels  (St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark),  and  it  supplements  them  by  tracinfj^ichat  is  not  done  otlierivise: 


CHAP. 
IV 


»  St.  Luke 
ix.  51;  xnl. 
•22 ;  xvUi.  31 

''  St.  Matt, 
xix.  1 ; 
St.  Mark 
X.  1 

'  Comp.  the 
sugges- 
tions in 
iXcubaucr, 
Geog.  de 
Talm.  p.  ].V' 


■1  In  St. 
•John  xi.  54 


<  St.  Luke 
ix.  51-xviii. 
14 


f  St.  Mat- 
thew and 
St.  Mark 

p  See  Rman, 
Les  Evan- 
glles,  p.  266 


1  This  seems  unaccountable   on   tlie   modern   negative  theory  of  its  being  an 
Ephesian  Gospel. 
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»  St.  Luke 
ix.  31 


b  St.  John 
vi.  4 


the  Ministry  in  Percea.  Thus,  it  also  furius  a  transition  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel  of  the  Judgean  Ministry.  It' we  may  venture  a  step  further: 
The  Gospel  by  St.  Mark  gives  the  general  view  of  the  Christ ;  that  by 
St.  Matthew  the  Jewish,  that  by  St.  Luke  the  Gentile,  and  that  by  St. 
John  the  Church's  view.  Imagination  might,  indeed,  go  still  further, 
and  see  the  impress  of  the  number  ^ye — that  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms — in  the  First  Gospel;  the  numeral  four  (that  of 
the  world)  in  the  Second  Gospel  (4x4=16  chapters);  thatof  ^/iree  in 
the  Third  (8x3^24  chapters);  and  that  of  seveii,  the  sacred  Church 
number,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (7x3^21  chapters).  And  perhaps 
we  might  even  succeed  in  arranging  the  Gospels  into  corresponding 
sections.  But  this  would  lead,  not  only  beyond  our  present  task,  but 
from  solid  history  and  exegesis  into  the  regions  of  speculation. 

The  subject,  then,  primarily  before  us,  is  the  journeying  of  Jesus 
to  Jerusalem.  In  that  wider  view  which  St.  Luke  takes  of  this 
whole  history,  he  presents  what  really  were  three  separate  journeys 
as  one — that  towards  the  great  end.  In  its  conscious  aim  and  object, 
all — from  the  moment  of  His  finally  quitting  Galilee  to  His  final 
Entry  into  Jerusalem — formed,  in  the  highest  sense,  only  one  journey. 
And  this  St.  Luke  designates  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Just  as  ^  lie  had 
spoken,  not  of  Christ's  Death  but  of  His  'Exodus,'  or  outgoing,  which 
included  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  so  he  now  tells  us  that, 
'  when  the  days  of  His  uptaking ' — including  and  pointing  to  His 
Ascension^ — 'were  being  fidfilled.  He  also^  steadfastly  set*  His  Face 
to  go  to  Jerusalem.' 

St.  John,  indeed,  goes  farther  back,  and  speaks  of  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  His- journey  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  an 
interval,  or,  as  we  might  term  it,  a  blank,  of  more  than  half  a  year 
between  the  last  narrative  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  this.  For,  the 
events  chronicled  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  took  place 
immediately  before  the  Passover,"  which  was  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  first  ecclesiastical  month  {Nisan),  while  the  Feast  of  Taber- 


'  Of  course,  pnttinji  aside  the  question 
of  tiie  an'ana;enient  into  cluipters,  the 
reader  niiiilit  profitably  \m\ke  tlie  exper- 
iment of  arrau^-inii,"  the  Gospels  into 
parts  and  sections,  nor  could  he  have  a 
better  guide  to  help  his  own  investiga- 
tions than  Canon  Wesfcnffs  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels. 

^  The  substantive  avdAr/ilHi  occurs 
only  in  this  place,  but  the  cognate  verb 
repeatedly,  as  referring  to  the  Ascension. 
The  curious   interpretation   of  Wieseler 


would  not  even  call  for  notice,  it  it  had 
not  the  authority  of  his  name. 

^  The  word  Kai,  omitted  in  transla- 
tions, seems  to  denote  Christ's  full  deter- 
mination by  the  side  of  the  fultilment  of 
the  time.  It  could  scarcely  be  argued 
that  it  stands  merely  for  the  Hebrew 
coi)ulative  *. 

■*  The  term  is  used  in  the  LXX  as 
denoting  firmly  setting.  In  connection 
with  TCpoaooTtov  it  occurs  twelve  times. 
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nacles  *  began  on  tlie  same  day  of  the  seventh  ecclesiastical  month     chap. 
(Tishri).     But,  except  in  regard  to  the  commencement  of  Christ's        IV 

Ministry,  that  sixth   chapter  is   the   only  one  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  "- — -y — ' 

John  which  refers   to   the  Galilean  Ministry  of  Christ.     We  would  "  st.  joim 

vii.  'J 

suggest,  that  what  it  records  is  partly  intended  ^  to  exhibit,  by  the 
side  of  Christ's  fully  developed  teaching,  the  fully  developed  enmity 
of  the-  Jerusalem  Scribes,  which  led  even  to  the  defection  of  many 
former  disciples.     Thus,  chapter  vi.  would  be  a  connecting-link  (l)oth 
as  regards  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  opposition  to  Him)  between 
chapter  v.,  which  tells  of  His  visit  at   the   'Unknown  Feast,'  and 
chapter  vii.,  which  records  that  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.    The  six 
or  seven  months  betw^een  the  Feast  of  Passover  ''  and  that  of  Taber-  "  st.  joim 
nacles,"  and  all  that  passed  within  them,  are  covered  by  this  brief  Jgt  joim 
remark:   'After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee:  for  He  would  '^"• 
not  walk  in  Juda3a,  because  the  Jews  [the  leaders  of  the  peoi)le  '] 
sought  to  kill  Him. ' 

But  now  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  at  hand.  The  pilgrims 
would  probably  arrive  in  Jerusalem  before  the  opening  day  oi'  the 
Festival.  For,  besides  the  needful  preparations — which  would  require 
time,  especially  on  this  Feast,  when  booths  had  to  be  constructed  in 
which  to  live  during  the  festive  week — it  was  (as  we  remend)er)  the 
common  practice  to  offer  such  sacrifices  as  might  have  previously 
become  due  at  any  of  the  great  Feasts  to  which  the  people  might  go 
up.^  Remembering  that  five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
great  Feast  (that  of  Weeks),  many  such  sacrifices  must  have  been  due. 
Accordingly,  the  ordinary  festive  companies  of  pilgrims,  which  would 
travel  slowly,  must  have  started  from  Galilee  some  time  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Feast.  These  circumstances  fully  explain  the  details 
of  the  narrative.  They  also  aflbrd  another  most  painful  illustration 
of  the  loneliness  of  Christ  in  His  Work.  His  disciples  had  failed  to 
understand,  they  misapprehended  His  teaching.  In  the  near  pros- 
pect of  His  Death  they  either  displayed  gross  ignorance,  or  else  dis- 
puted al)out  their  future  rank.  And  His  own  '  brethren  '  did  not 
believe  in  Him.  The  whole  course  of  late  events,  especially  the 
unmet  challenge  of  the  Scribes  for  '  a  sign  from  heaven,'  had  deeply 

'  Other  and  deeper  reasons  will  also  festive  lectures  commenced  in  the  Acad- 

suggest  themselves,  and  have  been  hinted  emies  thirty  days   before  each   of    the 

at  when  treating  of  this  event.  great  Feasts.     Those  who  attended  tliem 

2  The  term  '  .Tews '  is  generally  used  by  were  called  Beneji  TiiijUi,  in  distinction 

St.  John  in  that  sense.  to  the  Boncy  Kliallah,  who  attended  the 

^  According  to  Babha  K.  113  a,  regular  regular  Sabbath  lectures. 
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BOOK      shaken  tliciii.      Whiit  was  the    purpose    of  'works,' if  done  in  the 
IV        privac}^   of  the   circle   of  Christ's  Apostles,  in   a   house,   a  remote 

"—■'-^^ '   district,  or  even  before  an  ignorant  multitude?     If,  claiming  to  be 

the  Messiah,  He  wished  to  be  openly'  known  as  such.  He  must  use 
other  means.  If  He  really  did  these  things,  let  Him  manifest 
Himself  before  the  world — in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  their  world, 
and  before  those  who  could  test  the  reality  of  His  Works.  Let  Him 
come  forward,  at  one  of  Israel's  great  Feasts,  in  the  Temple,  and 
especially  at  this  Feast  which  pointed  to  the  Messianic  ingathering 
of  all  nations.  Let  Him  now  go  up  with  them  in  the  festive  company 
into  Judaea,  that  so  His  disciples — not  the  Galileans  only,  but  all — 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  '  gazing'  ^  on  His  Works.* 

As  the  challenge  was  not  new,*  so,  from  the  worldly  point  of  view, 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  unreasonable.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  in 
principle  as  that  to  which  the  world  would  now  submit  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  men's  acceptance.  It  has  only  this  one  fault,  that 
it  ignores  the  world's  enmity  to  the  Christ.  Discipleship  is  not  the 
result  of  any  outward  manifestation  by  '  evidences  '  or  demonstration. 
It  requires  the  conversion  of  a  child-like  spirit.  To  manifest  Him- 
self !  This  truly  would  He  do,  though  not  in  their  way.  For  this 
'  the  season  '  ^  had  not  yet  come,  though  it  would  soon  arrive.  Their 
'  season ' — that  for  such  Messianic  manifestations  as  they  contem- 
plated— was  '  always  ready. '  And  this  naturally,  for  '  the  world  ' 
could  not  '  hate  '  them;  they  and  their  demonstrations  were  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  world  and  its  views.  But  towards  Him  the 
world  cherished  personal  hatred,  because  of  their  contrariety  of  prin- 
ciple, because  Christ  was  manifested,  not  to  restore  an  earthly  king- 
dom to  Israel,  but  to  bring  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  upon  earth — '  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  De^il. '  Hence,  He  must  provoke  the  enmity 
of  that  world  which  lay  in  the  Wicked  One.  Another  manifestation 
than  that  which  they  sought  would  He  make,  when  His  '  season  Avas 
fulfilled;'  soon,  beginning  at  this  very  Feast,  continued  at  the  next, 
and  completed  at  the  last  Passover;  such  manifestation  of  Himself 
as  the  Christ,  as  could  alone  be  made  in  view  of  the  essential  enmity 
of  the 'world. 

And  so  He  let  them  go  up  in  the  festive  company,  while  Himself 
tarried.     When  the  noise  and  publicity  (which  He  wished  to  avoid) 

'  The  same  term  K*Z~"£  {Parhesya)  is  peculiarly  Hebraistic, 

occurs  in  Rabbinic  lani^ua^e.  *  See  especially  tlie  cognate  occurrence 

■''  Ttie   verb    is    the    siguiticant    one,  and  expressions  at  the  marriage  feast  in 

Oeoopeoo.  Cana. 

^  GofZe^  remarl^s,  that  the  style  of  ver.  4  ^  Kaimk. 
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were  no  longer  to  1:)C  apprehended,  He  also  went  up,  but  i)rivately,'     CHAP. 
not  publicly,  as  they  had  suii-ii-ested.     Here  St.  Luke's  account  l)egins.         IV 

It  almost  reads  like  a  commentary  on  what  the  Lord  had  just  said   "- — -. ' 

to  His  brethren,  about  the  enmity  of  the  world,  and  His  mode  of 
manifestation — who  would  not,  and  who  would  receive  Him,  and  why. 
'  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  But  as 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  children  of 
God  .   .   .   which  were  born  .   .  .  of  God. ' 

The  tirst  purpose  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  to  take  the  more 
direct  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  not  to  follow  that 
of  the  festive  pilgrim-bands,  which  travelled  to  Jerusalem  through 
Peraea,  in  order  to  avoid  the  band  of  their  hated  rivals.  But  His 
intention  was  soon  frustrated.  In  the  very  first  Samaritan  village  to 
which  the  Christ  had  sent  beforehand  to  prepare  for  Himself  and  His 
company,'^  His  messengers  were  told  that  the  Rabbi  could  not  be 
received;  that  neither  hospitality  nor  friendly  treatment  could  be 
extended  to  One  Who  was  going  up  to  tlie  Feast  at  Jerusalem.  The 
messengers  who  brought  back  this  strangely  un-Oriental  answer  met 
the  Master  and  His  followers  on  the  road.  It  was  not  only  an  out- 
rage on  common  manners,  but  an  act  of  open  hostility  to  Israel, 
as  well  as  to  Christ,  and  the  'Sons  of  Thunder,'  whose  feelings  for 
their  Master  were,  perhaps,  the  more  deeply  stirred  as  opposition  to 
Him  grew  more  fierce,  proposed  to  vindicate  the  cause,  alike  of  Israel 
and  its  Messiah-King,  by  the  open  and  Divine  judgnnnit  of  fire  called 
down  from  heaven  to  destroy  that  village.  Did  they  in  this  con- 
nection think  of  the  vision  of  Elijah,  ministering  to  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration — and  was  this  their  application  of  it? 
Truly,  they  knew  not  of  what  Spirit  they  were  to  be  the  children  and 
messengers.  He  Who  had  come,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save,  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  passed  from  Samaritan  into  Jewish  territory 
to  pursue  His  journey.^  Perhaps,  indeed,  He  had  only  passed  into 
Samaria  to  teach  His  disciples  this  needful  lesson.  The  view  of 
this  event  just  presented  seems  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that 

1  G^of^eHnfers  from  the  word  'secretly,'  Feast:  comp:  St.  John  vii.  11,  14. 

that  the  journey  of  St.  Luke  ix.  51  could  -  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that 

not  have  been   that  referred  to  by  St.  the  company  at  startinij  was  a  large  one. 

John.     But  the  quaUfed  expression,  'as  But  they  would  have  no  host  nor  (piarters 

it  were  in  secret,' conveys  to  my  mind  ready  to  receive  them  in  Samaria.  Hence 

only  a  contrast  to  the    public  ])il<i-rim-  the  despatch  of  messengers, 

bands,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  to  travel  -^  At  tlie  same   time,  according  to  the 

to  the   Feasts — a   publicity,    which  His  best  MSS.  the  words  (in  St.  Luke  ix.  54): 

'brethren '  sjjecially  desired  at  this  time.  •  Even  as  Elias  did,'  and  those  (in  verses 

Besides,  the     'in  secret'    of    St.    John  55  and  5(5)  from  'and  said.  .  .'  to  'save 

might  refer  not  so  much  to  the  journey  them,'    are    interpolated.     They  are  'a 

as  to  the  appearance   of  Christ  at  the  gloss,'  though  a  correct  one. 
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IV 


»  St.  Matt, 
viii.  18 


b  St.  Matt, 
vlii.  19-22 


<^  St.  Luke 
xl.  27 


St.  Matthew  lays  the  scene  immediately  following  '  on  the  other  side ' — 
that  is,  in  the  Decapolis.* 

It  was  a  journey  of  deepest  interest  and  importance.  •  For,  it  was 
decisive  not  only  as  regarded  the  Master,  but  those  wiio  followed  Him, 
Henceforth  it  must  not  be,  as  in  former  times,  but  wholly  and  ex- 
clusively, as  into  suffering  and  death.  It  is  thus  that  we  view  the 
next  three  incidents  of  the  way.  Two  of  them  -find,  also,  a  place  in 
the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew,'^  althougli  in  a  different  connection,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  that  Gospel,  wliich  groups  together  the 
Teaching  of  Christ,  with  but  secondary  attention  to  chronological 
succession. 

It  seems  that,  as,  after  the  rebuff  of  tliese  Samaritans,  they  '  were 
going '  towards  another,  and  a  Jewish  village,  '  one ' '  of  the  com- 
pany, and,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Matthew,  '  a  Scrilie,'  in  the  generous 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment — perhaps,  stimukted  by  the  wrong  of  the 
Samaritans,  perhaps,  touched  by  the  love  which  would  rebuke  the 
zeal  of  the  disciples,  but  had  no  word  of  blame  for  the  unkindness  of 
others — broke  into  a  spontaneous  declaration  of  readiness  to  follow 
Him  absolutely  and  everywhere.  Like  the  benediction  of  the  woman 
who  heard  Him,"  it  was  one  of  these  outbursts  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  His  Presence  awakened  in  every  susceptible  heart.  But  there 
was  one  eventuality  which  that  Scribe,  and  all  of  like  enthusiasm, 
reckoned  not  with — the  utter  homelessness  of  the  Christ  in  this  world 
— and  this,  not  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  because  He  was 
'  the  Son  of  Man.' ^  And  there  is  here  also  material  for  still  deeper 
thought  in  the  fact  that  this  man  was  '  a  Scribe,'  and  yet  had  not 
gone  up  to  the  Feast,  but  tarried  near  Christ — was  '  one  '  of  those 
that  followed  Him  now,  and  was  capable  of  such  feelings!  ^  How 
many  whom  loe  regard  as  Scribes,  may  be  in  analogous  relation  to 
the  Christ,  and  yet  how  much  of  fair  promise  has  failed  to  ripen 
into  reality  in  view  of  the  homelessness  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
in  this  world — the  strangership    of  suffering  which  it  involves  to 


1  The  word  rz?,  here  designates  a 
certain  one — one.  viz.,  of  tlie  company. 
The  arrangement  of  the  words  un- 
doubtedly is,  'one  of  the  company  said 
unto  Him  by  the  way,'  and  not  as  either 
in  the  A. V.  or  R.V.  Comp.  Canon  Cook, 
ad  loc.  in  the  '  Speai\er's  Commentary.' 

'^  We  mark,  that  the  designation 'Son  of 
Man  '  is  here  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
Christ  by  St.  Matthew.  May  this  history 
have  been  inserted  in  the  First  Gospel  in 
that  particular  connection  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  this  contrast  in  the  treat- 


ment of  the  Son  of  Man  by  the  sons  of 
men — as  i-f  to  say:  Learn  the  meaning  of 
the  representative  title:  Son  of  Man, in  a 
world  of  men  who  would  not  receive  Him? 
It  is  the  more  marked,  tliat  it  immediately 
precedes  the  first  application  on  the  part 
of  men  of  the  title  '  Son  of  God'  to  Christ 
in  this  Gospel  (St.  Matt.  vii.  '29). 

■'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the 
sngiiestion,  tluit  tlie  first  two  n'ferred  to 
in  tlie  narrative  were  either  Bartholomew 
and  Philip,  or  else  Judas  Iscariot  and 
Thomas. 
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those  who  wouhl  follow,  not  somewhere,  hut  ;il)solutely,  and  every-     CHAP. 
where?  iv 

The  intenseuess  ol"  tlie  selt-ch'uiul  involved  in  l'ollowin,n-  ("hi'ist,  ^— ^r^— 
and  its  contrariety  to  all  that  was  eonnnonly  received  among  men, 
was,  purposely,  immediately  further  l)rought  out.  This  Scribe  had 
prottered  to  follow  Jesus.  Another  of  his  disciples  He  asked  to 
follow  Ilini,  and  that  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  ti'ial  and  diffi- 
culty.''    The  exi)ression  ■  to  follow  '  a  Teacher  would,  in   those  davs,    "St.  Luke 

'^  ix  59 

l)e  universally  understood  as  implying  discii)leshi}).  Again,  no  other 
duty  would  l)e  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  that  they,  on  whom  the 
obligation  naturally  devolved,  should  bury  the  dead.  To  tliis  every- 
thing must  give  way — even  prayer,  and  the  study  of  the  Law.''  1.  Ber.  m. 
Lastly,  we  feel  morally  certain,  that,  when  Christ  called  this  disciple  and  otker 
to  follow  Him,  He  was  fully  aware  that  at  that  very  moment  his  butTs^*'^' 
lather  lay  dead.  Thus,  He  called  him  not  only  to  homelessness — tor  Megfii.^a 
this  he  might  have  been  prepared — but  to  set  aside  what  alike 
natural  feeling  and  the  Jewish  Law  seemed  to  impose  on  him  as  the 
most  sacred  duty.  In  the  seemingly  strange  reply,  which  Christ 
made  to  the  request  to  be  allowed  first  to  bury  his  father,  we  j)ass 
over  the  consideration  that,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the  burial  and 
mourning  for  a  dead  father,  and  the  subsequent  purifications,  would 
have  occupied  many  days,  so  that  it  might  have  been  difficult, 
])erhaps  impossible,  to  overtake  Christ.  We  would  rather  abide  by 
the  simi)le  words  of  Christ.  They  teach  us  this  very  solemn  and 
searching  lesson,  that  there  are  higher  duties  than  either  those  of 
the  Jewish  Law,  or  even  of  natural  reverence,  and  a  higher  call  than 
that  of  man.  No  doubt  Christ  had  here  in  view  the  near  call  to  the 
Seventy — of  whom  this  disciple  was  to  be  one — to  '■  go  and  preach 
the  Kingdom  of  God.'  When  the  direct  call  of  Christ  to  any  work 
conies — that  is,  if  we  are  sure  of  it  from  His  own  words,  and  not  (as, 
alas!  too  often  we  do)  only  infer  it  by  our  own  reasoning  on  His 
words — then  every  other  call  must  give  way.  For,  duties  can  never 
1)0  in  conflict — and  this  duty  about  the  living  and  life  must  take 
precedence  of  that  about  death  and  the  dead.  Nor  must  we  hesi- 
tate, because  we  know  not  in  what  form  this  work  for  Christ  may 
come.  There  are  critical  moments  in  our  inner  history,  when  to  i)Ost- 
pone  the  immediate  call,  is  really  to  reject  it;  when  to  go  and  bury  the 
dead — even  though  it  were  a  dead  father — were  to  die  ourselves! 

Yet  another  hindrance  to  following  Christ  was  to  be  faced. 
Another  in  the  company  that  followed  Clirist  would  go  with  Him, 
but  he  asked  permission  first  to  go  and  hid   farewell   to   those   whom 
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HOOK  ho  had  k'lt  in  liis  liouie.  It  ahiiost  ^^eeiiis  as  if  this  request  had 
I"*'  l)een  one  of  those  '  teinijtiug  "  questions,  a(hlressed  to  Christ.  But, 
'--*"V^  even  if  otherwise,  the  farewell  [)ro})Osed  was  not  like  that  of  Elisha, 
nor  like  the  sujjpcr  of  Levi-Matthew.  It  was  rather  like  the  year 
which  Jei)htha's  daughter  would  have  with  her  conq)anions,  ere  ful- 
filling the  vow.  It  shows,  that  to  follow  Christ  was  regarded  as  a 
dntij^  and  to  lea\e  those  in  the  eai-thly  home  as  a  tri<d\  and  it 
betokens,  not  merely  a  divided  heart,  but  one  not  fit  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Grod.  For,  how  can  he  draw  a  straight  furrow  in  which  to  cast 
the  seed,  who,  as  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough,  looks  around  or 
behind  him? 

Thus,  these  arc  the  three  vital  conditions  of  following  Christ: 
absolute  self-denial  and  homelessness  in  the  world:  immediate  and 
entire  self-surrender  to  Christ  and  His  Work,  and  a  heart  and  atfec- 
tions  simple,  undivided,  and  set  on  Christ  and  His  Work,  to  which 
there  is  no  other  ti'ial  of  parting  like  that  which  would  involve 
parting  from  Ilim.  no  other  or  liigher  joy  than  that  of  following 
Him.  In  such  spirit  let  them  now  go  after  Christ  in  His  last 
journey — and  to  such  work  as  He  will  appoint  them! 
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CHAPTER  y. 


FURTHER  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM — THE  MISSION 
AND  RETURN  OF  THE  SEVENTY — THE  HOME  AT  BETHANY — MARTHA 
AND  MARY. 

(SI.   Luke  X.  1-16;    Matt.   Ix.  .3G-:i8;    xi.  20-24;   St.  Luke  x.  17-24;    St.   Matt.  xi. 
25-30  ;  xiii.  1(1  ;  St.  Luke  x.  25  ;  38-42. 

Although,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  previous  chapter,  the 
exact  succession  of  events  cannot  be  absolutely  determined,  it  seems 
most  likel}-,  that  it  was  on  His  progress  southwards  at  this  time  that 
Jesus  '  designated '  ^  those  '  seventy  '  '  '  others, '  who  were  to  herald 
His  arrival  in  every  town  and  village.  Even  the  circumstance,  that 
tlie  instructions  to  them  are  so  similar  to,  and  yet  distinct  I'rom,  those 
formerly  given  to  the  Twelve,  seems  to  point  to  them  as  those  from 
whom  the  Seventy  are  to  be  distinguished  as  'other.'  We  judge, 
that  they  were  sent  forth  at  this  time,  first,  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  where  this  whole  section  appears  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
record,  presumably,  chronologically  arranged  ;  secondly,  from  th& 
fitness  of  such  a  mission  at  that  particular  period,  when  Jesus  made 
His  last  Missionary  progress  towards  Jerusalem;  and,  thirdly,  from 
the  unlikelihood,  if  not  impossibility,  of  taking  such  a  public  step 
after  the  persecution  which  broke  out  after  His  appearance  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  At  any  rate,  it  could  not  have 
taken  place  later  than  in  the  period  between  the  Feast  of  Taberna- 
cles and  that  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  since,  after  that,  Jesus 
'■  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews.' '' 

With  all  their  similarity,  there  are  notable  differences  between 
the  Mission  of  the  Twelve  and  this  of  '  the  other  Seventy.'  Let  it  be 
noted,  that  the  former  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists,  so  that 
there  could  have  been  no  confusion  on  the  part  of  St.  Luke.*"  But 
the  mission  of  the  Twelve  was  on  their  appointment  to  the  Aposto-  st.Maikvi 

late;  it  was  evangelistic  and  missionary;  and  it  was  in  confirmation  st.Lukeix. 

'         .  '^  •' '  1  &c. 

and  manifestation  of  the  '  power  and  authority  '  given  to  them.     ^^\' 


a  St.  .JohU 
Xi.  54: 


^  St.  Matt. 
.5&C.: 


'  Perliaps  this  may  he  a  fuller  English 
<Mluivak'iit  than  •  appoint.' 


■  Tliereadins;:  '  Seventy-two' seeiii8  a 
correction,  made  for  obviou.-s  reason?. 
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"•  St.  Matt. 
xi.  •20-24 : 
com  p.  with 
St.  Luke  X. 
12-16 


regard  it,  therefore,  as  synil)olieal  of  the  Apostolatc  just  instituted, 
with  its  work  and  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  no  power  or  au- 
thority was  formally  conferred  on  the  Seventy,  their  mission  being 
only  temi)()rary,  and,  indeed,  for  one  definite  purpose;  its  primary 
object  was  to  prepare  for  the  coming-  of  the  Master  in  the  places  to 
which  they  were  sent;  and  their  selection  was  from  the  wider  circle 
of  disciples,  the  nundier  Ix-ing  now  Seventy  instead  of  Twelve.  Even 
these  two  numbers,  as  Avell  as  the  difference  in  the  functions  of  the 
two  classes  of  messengers,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Twelve  symbol- 
ised the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  while  the  Seventy  were  the 
syn.bolical  representatives  of  these  tribes,  like  the  seventy  elders  ap- 
l)ointed  to  assist  Moses,'''  This  symbolical  meaning  of  the  number 
Seventy  continued  among  the  Jews.  We  can  trace  it  in  the  LXX, 
(supposed)  translators  of  the  Bible  into  Greek,  and  in  the  seventy 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  or  supreme  court.  ^ 

There  was  something  A^ery  significant  in  this  appearance  of 
Christ's  messengers,  by  two  and  two,  in  every  place  He  was  about  to 
visit.  As  John  the  Baptist  had,  at  the  first,  heralded  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  so  now  two  heralds  appeared  to  solemnly  announce  His  Ad- 
vent at  the  close  of  His  Ministry;  as  John  had  sought,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  to  prepare  His  Way,  so  they, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  In  both  cases 
the  preparation  sought  was  a  moral  one.  It  was  the  national  sum- 
mons to  open  the  gates  to  the  rightful  King,  and  accept  His  rule. 
Only,  the  need  was  now  the  greater  for  the  failure  of  John's  mission, 
through  the  misunderstanding  and  disbelief  of  the  nation."  This 
conjunction  with  John  the  Baptist  and  the  failure  of  his  mission,  as 
regarded  national  resnlts,  accounts  for  the  insertion  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  of  part  of  the  address  delivered  on  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy, 
immediately  after  the  record  of  Christ's  rebuke  of  the  national  rejec- 
tion of  the  Baptist,"  For  St.  Matthew,  who  (as  well  as  St,  Mark) 
records  not  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy — simply  because  (as  before 
explained)  the  whole  section,  of  which  it  forms  part,  is  peculiar  to 
St,  Luke's  Gospel — reports  '  the  Discourses  '  connected  with  it  in 
other,  and  to  them  congruous,  connections. 

We  mark,  that,  what  may  be  termed  '  the  Preface  '  to  the  Mission 
of  the  Seventy,  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (in  a  somewhat  fuller  form) 


'  In  Bemidb.  U.  15,  ed.Warsh.  p,  U  h. 
tlie  mode  of  electiiifi;  the.so  Seventy  is  thus 
tlescribed.  Mo.ses  chotie  six  from  every 
tribe,  and  then  put  into  an  urn  seventy- 
two  lots,  of  which  seventy  had  the  word 


Zar/en  (Elder)  inscrit^ed  on  them,  while 
two  were  blanks,  Tiie  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  drawn  by  Eldad  and 
Medad. 

'-'  Comp.  Sanh.  i.  (!. 
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a.s  that  to  tlio  ai)pointinent  and  mission  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;"  and 
it  may  haA'c  been,  that  kindred  words  had  preceded  l)otli.  Partially, 
indeed,  the  expressions  reported  in  St.  Luke  x.  2  had  been  em- 
ployed long  before."  Those  'multitudes'  throughout  Israel — nay, 
those  also  Avhich  'are  not  of  that  flock' — appeared  to  His  view  like 
sheep  without  a  true  shepherd's  care,  'distressed  and  prostrate,'  ^  and 
their  mute  misery  and  onl}'  partly  conscious  longing  appealed,  and 
riot  in  vain,  to  His  Divine  compassion.  This  constituted  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  Mission  of  the  Ai)ostles,  and  now  of  that  of  the  Seventy, 
into  a  harvest  that  was  truly  great.  Compared  Avith  the  extent  of 
the  field,  and  the  urgency  of  the  work,  how  few  were  the  labourers! 
Yet,  as  the  field  Avas  God's,  so  also  could  He  alone  'thrust  forth 
labourers '  willing  and  able  to  do  His  work,  while  it  must  be  ours  to 
pray  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

On  these  introductory  words,^  Avhich  ever  since  have  formed  'the 
])idding  prayer'  of  the  Church  in  her  work  for  Christ,  followed  the 
commission  and  special  directions  to  the  thirty-five  pairs  of  disciples 
Avho  went  on  this  embassy.  In  almost  every  particular  they  are  the 
same  as  those  formerly  given  to  the  Twelve.-  We  nmrk,  however, 
that  both  the  introductory  and  the  concluding  words  addressed  to  the 
Apostles  are  wanting  in  what  was  said  to  the  Seventy.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  warn  them  against  going  to  the  Samaritans,  since  the 
direction  of  the  Seventy  was  to  those  cities  of  Peraea  and  Judsea,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem,  through  which  Christ  was  about  to  pass.  I^or 
were  they  armed  with  precisely  the  same  supernatural  powers  as  the 
Twelve."^  Naturally,  the  personal  directions  as  to  their  conduct  were 
in  both  cases  substantially  the  same.  We  mark  only  three  pecu- 
liarities in  those  addressed  to  the  Seventy.  The  direction  to  '  salute 
no  man  by  the  way '  was  suitable  to  a  temporary  and  rapid  mission, 
which  might  have  been  sadly  interrupted  by  making  or  renewing 
acquaintances.  Both  the  Mishnah'  and  the  Talmud'  lay  it  down, 
that  prayer  was  not  to  be  interrui)ted  to  salute  even  a  king,  nay. 
to  uncoil  a  serpent  that  had  wound  round  tlie  foot.''  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Rabins  discussed  the  question,  whether  the  reading  of  the 
Slierna  and  of  the  portion  of  the  Psalms  called  the  HalM  might  be 
interrupted  at  the  close  of  a  paragraph,  from  respect  for  a  person,  or 
interrupted  in  the  middle,  from  motives  of  fear."  All  agreed,  that 
immediately   l)clbre    prayer   no  one  should   lie  saluted,   to  prevent 


'  The  first  word  means  literally  '  torn.' 
The  second  occurs  sixty-two  times  in  the 
LXX.  as  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
(Hiphilj  Uishlikh,  projicio,  abjicio. 


-  See  Book  III.  cli.  xxvii. 

^  But  it  mi<!;lU  l)e  interrupted  for  a 
scorpion,  Ber.  .3:>  a.  Conip.  page  111, 
note  1. 


c  St.  Luke 
s.  2 


>i  St.  Matt. 
X.  7,  8; 
comp. 
St.  Luko 
X.  9 


<■  Ber.  30  6 
f  u.  s.  3-2  h 


=  Ber.  ll  a 
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>)  St.  Luke 
S.  6 

c  St.  Matt. 
X.  l;i 


'1  St.  Luke 
X.  7,  8 


St.  Matt. 
U.  16-42 


f  St.  Luke 
X.  13-16 


E  St.  Matt, 
si.  20-24 


(listractioii,  and  it  was  advised  rather  to  suiimiarise  or  to  cut  short 
than  to  l)reak  into  prayer,  though  tlie  latter  might  he  admissible 
in  ease  of  absolute  necessity.^  None  of  these  provisions,  however, 
seems  to  liave  been  in  tlie  mind  of  Christ.  If  any  parallel  is  to" be 
sought,  it  would  be  Ibund  in  the  similar  direction  of  Elisha  to 
Gehazi,  when  sent  to  lay  the  pr()i)het\s  stalT  on  the  dead  child  of  the 
Shunammite. 

The  other  two  peculiarities  in  the  address  to  the  Seventy  seem 
verbal  rather  than  real.  The  expression,"  'if  the  Son  of  Peace  be 
there,'  is  a  Hebraism,  equivalent  to  'if  the  house  be  worthy,'''  and 
refers  to  the  character  of  the  head  (,)f  the  house  and  the  tone  of  the 
household.^  Lastly,  the  direction  to  eat  and  drink  such  things  as 
were  set  before  them "  is  only  a  further  explanation  of  the  command 
to  abide  in  the  house  which  had  received  them,  without  seeking  for 
better  entertainment.'-^  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  most  important 
close  of  the  address  to  the  Twelve — which,  indeed,  forms  1)y  far  the 
largest  part  of  it '' —  is  wanting  in  the  commission  to  the  Seventy, 
thus  clearly  marking  its  merely  temiwrary  character. 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  the  address  to  the  Seventy  is  followed  by  a 
denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.^  This  is  evidently  in  its 
right  place  there,  after  the  Ministry  of  Christ  in  Galilee  had  been 
completed  and  finally  rejected.  In  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  stands 
(lor  a  reason  already  indicated)  immediately  after  the  Lord's  rebuke 
of  the  popular  rejection  of  the  Baptist's  message.^  The  'woe"  pro- 
nounced on  those  cities,  in  which  'most  of  His  mighty  works  were 
done,'  is  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  privileges.  The 
denunciation  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  is  the  more  remarkable, 
that  Chorazin  is  not-  otherwise  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  nor  yet 
any  miracles  recorded  as  having  taken  place  in  (the  western)  Beth- 
saida. From  this  two  inferences  seem  inevitable.  First,  this  history 
must  be  real.  If  the  whole  were  legendary,  Jesus  would  not  be 
represented  as  selecting  the  names  of  places,  which  the  writer  had 
not  connected  with  the  legend.  Again,  apparently  no  record  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Gospels  of  most  of  Christ's  miracles — only 
those  being  narrated,  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  present  Jesus 


'  Comp-  Job  x.xi,  9,  both  in  the  ori.uinal 
and  the  Tar<i:uni. 

-  Canon  Coo/r  (ad  loc.)  regard.s  this  as 
evidence  that  the  Seventy  were  atso  sent 
to  the  Samaritans  ;  and  asimpl.vinc'iier- 
mi.ssion  to  eat  of  their  food,  whicii  tlio 
Jews  lield  to  be  forbidden.  To  me  it 
conveys  the  opposite,  since  so  fundamen- 


tal an  alteration  would  not  have  been 
introduced  in  such  an  indirect  manner. 
Besides,  the  direction  is  not  to  eat  their 
food,  but  any  kind  of  food.  Lastly,  if 
Christ  had  Mitroduced  so  vital  a  change, 
the  later  difliculty  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
vision  on  the  suljject.  would  not  be 
intelligible. 
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as  the  Christ,  in  accordance  with  tho  i-espcctivc  plans  on  wliicli  each     CHAP, 
of  the  Gospels  was  constructed. '  V 

As  already  stated,  the  denunciations  were  in  proportion  to  tlie  ^ — .' — ' 
privileges,  and  hence  to  the  guilt,  of  the  unbelieving  cities.  Chorazin  "  ^t-  John 
and  Bethsaida  are  compared  with  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  under  sinii- 
hir  admonitions  would  have  repented,^  while  Capernaum,  which,  as 
for  so  long  the  home  of  Jesus,  had  truly  '  been  exalted  to  lieaven,  ^ 
is  compared  with  Sodom.  And  such  guilt  involved  greater  punish- 
ment. The  very  site  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin  cannot  be  tixed 
with  certainty.  The  former  probably  represents  the  '  Fisherton '  of 
Capernaum,'^  the  latter  seems  to  have  almost  disapi)eared  from  the 
shore  of  the  Lake.  St.  Jerome  places  it  two  miles  from  Capernaum. 
If  so,  it  may  be  represented  by  the  modern  Kerazeh,  somewhat  to 
the  north-west  of  Capernaum.  The  site  would  correspond  with  the 
name.  For  Keruzeh  is  at  present  '  a  spring  with  an  insigniticant 
ruin  al)Ove  it,'*  and  the  name  Chomzui  may  well  be  derived  from 
Keroz  (^'"^f)  a  water-jar — Cherozin,  or  'Chorazin,'  the  water-jars. 
If  so,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  'Fisherton  '  on  the  south 
side  of  Capernaum,  and  the  well-known  springs,  'Chorazin,'  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  nuiy  have  been  the  frequent  scene  of  Christ's  mira- 
cles. This  explains  also,  in  part,  w^hy  the  miracles  there  wrought 
had  not  been  told  as  well  as  those  done  in  Capernaum  itself.  In  the 
Talmud  a  Chorazin,  or  rather  Chorzim,  is  mentioned  as  celebrated  for 
its  wheat.''  But  as  for  Capernaum  itself — standing  on  that  vast  field  "Menach. 
of  ruins  and  upturned  stones  which  marks  the  site  of  the  modern  xeubauer.p. 
Tell  Hum,  we  feel  that  no  description  of  it  could  be  more  pictorially 
trye  than  that  in  which  Christ  proi)hetically  likened  the  city  in  its 
downfall  to  the  desolateness  of  deatli  and  'Hades.' 

Whether  or  not  the  Seventy  actually  returned  to  Jesus  before  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,^  it  is  convenient  to  consider  in  this  connection 
the  result  of  their  Mission.  It  had  filled  them  with  the  'joy'  of  as- 
surance; nay,  the  result  had  exceeded  their  exj^ectations,  just  as  their 
faith  had  gone  beyond  the  mere  letter  unto  the  s})ii"it  of  His  Words. 
As  they  reported  it  to  Him,  even  the  demons  had  been  subject  to 
them  through  His  Name.     In  this  they  had  exceeded  the  letter  of 

'  Fasting    -In    sackcloth    and   aslies'  no  moaiiins:.  We  have,  therefore,  a(lo])te(l 

was  the  practice   in  public  humiliations  the  reading  of  Alfonl,  Mei/cr.  etc.,  which 

(Taan.  ii.  1).  only  dilierri  in  tense  from  the  A.Y. 

^  The    R.V.,   following  what   are  re-  ^  See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxi. 

garded  as  some  of  the  bestMSS.,  renders  ••  Canon  Tristram. 

it  interrogatively:  -Shalt   thou  be    ex-  ^  (rOf?^Mnfers  this  from  the  use  of  the 

alted,'  itc?  But  such  a  question  is  not  word  'returneil,'  St.  Luke  x.  17. 
only  without  precedent,  but  ivally  yields 
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BOOK      Christ's  coinniissiou;  iMit  as  tliov  iiuide  cxporimeut  of  it,  their  faith 
fV         had  grown,  and  they  had  applied  His  coininand  to  Mieal  the  sick'  to 

^— '■Y— ^  the  worst  of  all  sutierers,  those  grievously  vexed  by  demons.  And, 
as  always,  their  faith  was  not  disappointed.  Nor  could  it  be  other- 
wise. The  great  contest  had  been  long  decided;  it  only  remained 
for  the  faith  of  the  Chnrch  to  gather  the  fruits  of  that  victory.  The 
Prince  of  Light  and  Life  had  vanquished  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and 
St.  John  Death.  The  Prince  of  this  world  must  be  cast  out.''  In  spirit,  Christ 
gazed  on  'Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven.'  As  one  has  aptly 
paraphrased  it: '  'While  you  cast  out  his  subjects,  I  saw  the  prince 
himself  fall.'  It  has  been  asked,  whether  the  words  of  Christ  re- 
ferred to  any  particular  event,  such  as  His  Victory  in  the  Temptation.^ 
But  any  such  limitation  would  \m\)\\  grievous  misunderstanding  of 
the  whole.  So  to  speak,  the  fall  of  Satan  is  to  the  bottomless  pit; 
ever  going  on  to  the  final  triumph  of  Christ.  As  the  Lord  l^eholds  him, 
he  is  fallen  from  heaven — from  the  seat  of  power  and  of  worship;  for, 
his  mastery  is  broken  by  the  Stronger  than  he.     And  he  is  fallen  like 

"'Rev.  xii.  lightning,  in  its  rapidity,  dazzling  splendour,  and  destructivencss." 
Yet  as  we  perceive  it,  it  is  only  demons  cast  out  in  His  Name.  For 
still  is  this  fight  and  sight  continued,  and  to  all  ages  of  the  present 
dispensation.  Each  time  the  faith  of  the  Church  casts  out  demons — 
whether  as  formerly,  or  as '  they  presently  vex  men,  whether  in  the 
lighter  combat  about  possession  of  the  body,  or  in  the  sorer  fight 
about  possession  of  the  soul — as  Christ  beholds  it,  it  is  ever  Satan 
fallen.  For,  he  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  is  satisfied.  And 
so  also  is  there  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth. 

The  authority  and  power  over  'the  demons,'  attained  by  faith, 
was  not  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  had  called  it  forth.  "The 
Seventy  were  the  representatives  of  the  Church  in  her  work  of  pre- 
paring for  the  Advent  of  Christ.  As  already  indicated,  the  sight  of 
Satan  fallen  from  heaven  is  the  continuous  histoiw  of  the  Church. 
What  the  faith  of  the  Seventy  had  attained  was  now  to  ])e  made 
]iermanent  to  the  Church,  whose  representatives  they  were.  For,  the 
words  in  which  Christ  now  gave  authority  and  power  to  tread  on* 
seri)ents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  Enemy,  and 
the  promise  that  nothing  should  hurt  them,  could  not  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Seventy  for  a  Mission  which  had  now  come  to  an 

1  Godei,  ad  loc.  else,  do  we  mark  not  oidy  difference,  but 

^  So  far  from  seeing  herewith  TI7i/^sr/a'  contrast,  to  Jewish  views, 

{ad  loc),  Jewish  notions   about  Satan,  I  ■'  The  word  over  ('  on,'  A.V.)  must  be 

bold  that  in  tlie  Satanology  of  the  New  connected  with  'power.' 
Testament,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere 
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end,  except  in  so  far  as  they  represented  the  Church  Universal.     It     chap. 
is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  those   '  serpents  and  scorpions'  are         V 
not  to  be  literally  but  symbolically  understood.'''     Yet  it  is  not  this  "—-^r — 
power  or  authority  which  is  to  be  the  main  joy  either  ot  the  Church  "Comp.  ps. 
or  the  individual,  but  ^  the  tact  that  our  names  arc  written  in  heaven,  ■'"  ^ark  xvi. 
And  so  Christ  brings  us  back  to  His  great  teaching  about  the  need 
of  becoming  children,  and  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  true  greatness  in 
the  Kingdom. 

It  is  beautifully  in  the  spirit  of  all  tliis,  when  we  read  that  the 
joy  of  the  disciples  was  met  by  that  of  the  Master,  and  that  His 
teaching  presently  merged  into  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  Through- 
out the  occurrences  since  the  Transfiguration,  we  have  noticed  an 
increasing  antithesis  to  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis.  But  it  almost 
reached  its  climax  in  the  thanksgiving,  that  the  Father  in  heaven 
had  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  the  understanding,  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes.  As  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  those  times, 
we  know  that  ^  the  wise  and  understanding ' — the  Rabbi  and  the 
Scribe — could  not,  from  their  standpoint,  have  perceived  them;  nay, 
that  it  is  matter  of  never-ending  thanks  that,  not  what  they,  but 
what  '  the  babes,'  understood,  was — as  alone  it  could  be — the  subject 
of  the  Heavenly  Father's  revelation.  We  even  tremble  to  think  how 
it  would  have  fared  with  'the  babes, '  if  '  the  wise  and  understand- 
ing' had  had  part  with  them  in  the  knowledge  revealed.  And  so  it 
must  ever  be,  not  only  the  Law  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Divine  Revelation,  but  matter  for  thanksgiving,  that,  not 
as  'wise  and  understanding,'  but  only  as  'babes' — as  'converted,' 
'  like  children  ' — we  can  share  in  that  knowledge  which  maketh  wise 
unto  salvation.  And  this  truly  is  the  Gospel,  and  the  Father's  good 
pleasure.* 

The  words,'' with  which  Christ  turned  from  this  Address  to  the  "st.  Luke 

X.  22 

Seventy  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  seem  almost  like  the  Father's 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Son.  They  refer  to,  and  explain,  the 
authority  which  Jesus  had  bestowed  on  His  Church:  'All  things 
were  delivered  Ho  Me  of  My  Father;'  and  they  atibrd  the  highest 

1  I  presume,  tliat  in  the  same   sym-  ^  The  figm-e  is  one  current  in  Scripture 

bolical  sense   must  be   understood  the  (conip.  Exod.  xxxii.  32:  Is.  iv.  3;  Dan. 

Haggadali  about  a  great  Rabbinic  Saint.  xii.   1).     But   the   Rabbis  tool^   it   in   a 

whom   a   serpent   bit  witliout    harming  grossly  literal  manner,  and  spolve  of  three 

him,  and  then  immediately  died.     TIk^  books  oi»ened  every  New  Year's  Day — 

Rabbi  brought  it  to  his  disciples  with  the  those  of  tlie  i>ious.  the  wicked,  aud  the 

words:   It  is  not  the  serpent  that  killetli,  intei'mediate  (Rosi)  haSh,  Ki //). 

but  sin  (Ber.  33  a).  *  This  is  a  common  .Jewish  formula: 

-  The   word   ■  rather '  in   the   A.Y.  is  ''^izb  "i~- 

•spurious.  ^  The  tense  should  here  be  marked. 
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IV 


••>  St.  Matt. 
xi.  28-30 

''  St.  Luke 
X.  23,  24 

<=  Com  p. 
St.  Matt, 
xiii.  16 


rationale  lor  the  I'act,  that  these  things  had  been  hid  from  the  wise 
and  revealed  unto  babes.  For,  as  no  man,  oidy  the  Father,  coiihl  have 
Cull  knowledge  of  the  Son,  and,  conversely,  no  man,  only  the  Son, 
had  true  knowledge  of  the  Father,  it  followed,  that  this  knowledge 
came  to  us,  not  of  Wisdom  or  learning,  but  only  through  the  Revela- 
tion of  Christ:  '  No  one  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  save  the  Father; 
and  Who  the  Father  is,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  Avhomsoever  the  Son. 
willeth  to  reveal  Him.' 

St.  Matthew,  who  also  records  this — although  in  a  different 
connection,  immediately  offer  the  denunciation  of  the  unbelief  of 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Ca]^ernaum — concludes  this  section  by 
words  which  have  ever  since  been  the  grand  text  of  those  who, 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Seventy,  have  been  ambassadors  for 
Christ.  ="  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  concludes  this  part  of  his 
narrative  by  adducing  words  equally  congruous  to  the  occasion,'* 
Avhich,  indeed,  are  not  new  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.*"  From  their 
suitableness  to  what  had  preceded,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
both  that  which  St.  Matthew,  and  that  which  St.  Luke,  reports  was 
spoken  on  this  occasion.  Because  knowledge  of  the  Father  came 
only  through  the  Son,  and  because  these  things  were  hidden  from  the 
wise  and  revealed  to  *  babes, '  did  the  gracious  Lord  open  His  Arms  so 
wide,  and  liid  all  ^  that  laboured  and  were  heavy  laden  come  to  Him. 
These  were  the  sheep,  distressed  and  prostrate,  whom  to  gather,  that 
He  might  give  them  rest,  He  had  sent  forth  the  Seventy  on  a  work, 
for  which  He  had  prayed  the  Father  to  thrust  forth  labourers,  and 
which  He  has  since  entrusted  to  the  faith  and  service  of  love  of  the 
Church.  And  the  true  wisdom,  which  qualified  for  the  Kingdom, 
was  to  take  up  His  yoke,  which  would  be  found  easy,  and  a  lightsome 
a  Acts XV.  10  burden,  not  like  that  unbearable  yoke  of  Rabbinic  conditions;  ^  and 
the  true  understanding  to  be  sought,  was  by  learning  of  Him.  In 
that  wisdom  of  entering  the  Kingdom  by  taking  up  its  yoke,  and  in 
that  knowledge  which  came  by  learning  of  Him,  Christ  was  Himself 
alike  the  true  lesson  and  the  best  Teacher  for  those  '  babes.'  For  He 
is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  He  had  done  what  He  taught,  and  He 
taught  what  He  had  done;  and  so,  by  coming  unto  Him,  would  true 
rest  be  found  for  the  soul. 

These  words,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew — the  Evangelist  of  the 
Jews — must  have  sunk  the  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  Christ's  Jewish 


1  Mela nchtho)i  writes:  -In  this -'J//" 
thou  art  to  include  thyself,  and  not  to 
think  that  thou  dost  not  belong  thereto ; 


thou  art  not  to  search  for  anotlier  register 
of  God.' 
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liearers,  tliat  tlioy  caiiic  in  tluMi-  own  old  laniiliar  Ibnu  orsi)0('('h,  yet 
with  such  contrast  of  sj^irit.  One  ol'  tlic  most  conunon  figairativc 
expressions  of  the  time  was  tliat  of  'the  yoke'  (~"r),  to  indicate 
submission  to  an  occupation  or  obligation.  Thus,  we  read  notoidy  of  the 
'  A'oke  of  the  Law,'  but  of  that  of  '  earthly  governments,'  and  ordinary 
'  civil  obligations." ''  Very  instructive  for  the  understanding  of  the 
figure  is  this  i)arai)lirase  of  Cant.  i.  10:  '  How  beautiful  is  their  neck 
for  bearing  the  yoke  of  Thy  statutes;  and  it  shall  be  u[)on  them  like 
the  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  ox  that  plougheth  in  the  field,  and  pro- 
videth  food  for  himself  and  his  master.' ''  ^  This  yoke  might  be  '  cast' 
ofi','  as  the  ten  tribes  had  cast  otf  that  'of  God,'  and  thus  brought  on 
themselves  their  exile."'  On  the  other  hand,  to  '  take  upon  oneself  the 
yoke  '  (rir  ?:p)  uieant  to  submit  to  it  of  free  choice  and  deliberate 
resolution.  Thus,  in  the  allegorism  of  the  Midrash,  in  the  inscription, 
Prov.  XXX.  1,  concerning  '  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh  ' — which  is  viewed 
as  a  symbolical  designation  of  Solomon — the  word  '  Massa,' rendered 
in  the  Authorized  Version  '  prophecy,'  is  thus  explained  in  reference 
to  Solomon:  ^  Massa,  because  he  lifted  on  himself  (N'asa)  the  yoke 
of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He."'  And  of  Isaiah  it  was  said,  that 
he  had  been  privileged  to  prophesy  of  so  many  blessings,  '  because 
he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  with 
joy."'^  And,  as  previously  stated,  it  was  set  forth  that  in  the 
'  SJiema,'  or  Creed — which  was  repeated  every  da}^ — the  words,  Deut. 
vi.  4-9,  were  recited  before  those  in  xi.  13-21,  so  as  first  generally 
to  '  take  upon  ourselves  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
only  afterwards  that  of  the  commandments.'"  And  this  yoke  all 
Israel  had  taken  upon  itself,  thereby  gaining  the  merit  ever  afterwards 
imputed  to  them. 

Yet,  practically,  '  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom '  was  none  other  than 
that  'of  the  Law'  and  'of  the  commandments;'  one  of  laborious 
performances  and  of  impossible  self-righteousness.  It  was  '  unbear- 
able,' not  'the  easy'  and  lightsome  yoke  of  Christ,  in  which  the 
Kingdom  of  God  was  of  faith,  not  of  works.  And,  as  if  themselves 
to  bear  witness  to  this,  we  have  this  saying  of  theirs,  terribly  signi- 
ficant in  this  connection:  'Not  like  those  formerly  fthe  first),  who 
made  for  themselves  the  yoke  of  the  Law  easy  and  light:  but  like 
those  after  them  (those  afterwards),  who  made  the  yoke  of  the  Law 


CHAP 
X 


^>  Abhoth. 
ni.  5 


i>  Targuni, 
ad  loc. 


=  Shemoth 
R.  30 


a  Midr. 
Shoch. 
Tobh.  ed. 
Lemb.  p. 

•20  a 

<■  Yalkut  11. 
p.  43  a, 
g  275,  lines 
10  &c.  from 
bottom 


f  Ber.  ii.  2 


^  Similarly  we  read  of  'the  yoke  of 
repentance  (Moed  K.  l(j  h),  of  that  •  of 
man,"  or  rather  'of  tiesh  an<l  blood' 
(Ab.  de  R.  Nath.  20),  etc. 

^  This  is  mentioned  as  an  answer  sriven 


in  the  .2;reat  Academy  of  .Jerusalem  by 
Elijah  the  prophet  to  a  question  pro- 
pounded to  him  l)y  a  student. 

•  Com]).    ■  Sketches   of  Jewish  Social 
Life,"  p.  '270. 
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^  St.  Luke 
E.  25  &c. 


BOOK  upon  tliciii  heavy!'''    And,  indeed,  this  vohmttiry  making-  of  tlie  yoke 

IV  as  lieavy  as  possil)le,  tlie  taking-  on  themselves  as  many  obligations  as 

^~ — -i '  possible,  was  the  ideal  of  Rabbinic  i)iety.     There  was,  therefore,  peeu- 

"Sanii.94i,  ij.^-  teaching  and  comfort  in  the  words  of  Christ;  and  well  might  He 

middle  ^  ' 

t'St.  Luke     add,  as  St.  Luke  reports,''  that  l)lessed  were  they  who  saw  and  heard 
X.  23,24        these  things.^     For,  that  Messianic  Kingdom,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  rapt  vision  and  earnest  longing  to  prophets  and  kings  of 
old  had  now  become  reality.'^ 

Abounding  as  this  history  is  in  contrasts,  it  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  the  scene  next  recorded  by  St.  Luke '  stands  in  its  right  place. 
Such  an  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  'certain  lawyer,'  as  to  what  he 
should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life,  together  with  Christ's  Paraljolic 
teaching  abont  the  Good  Samaritan,  is  evidentl}-  congruous  to  tlie 
previous  teaching  of  Christ  about  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Possibly,  this  Scribe  may  have  understood  the  words  of  the 
Master  about  these  things  being  hid  from  the  wise,  and  the  need  of 
taking  up  the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,  as  enforcing  the  views  of  those 
Rabbinic  teachers,  who  laid  more  stress  upon  good  works  than  upon 
study.  Perhaps  himself  belonged  to  that  minority,  although  his 
question  was  intended  to  tempt — to  try  whether  the  Master  would 
stand  the  Rabbinic  test,  alike  morally  and  dialectically.  And,  without 
at  present  entering  on  the  Parable  which  gives  Christ's  final  answer 
(and  which  will  best  be  considered  together  with  the  others  belonging 
to  that  period),  it  will  be  seen  how  peculiarly  suited  it  was  to  the 
state  of  mind  just  supposed. 

From  this  interruption,  which,  l)ut  for  the  teaching  of  Christ 
connected  with  it,  would  have  formed  a  terrible  discord  in  the 
heavenly  harmony  of  this  journey,  we  turn  to  a  far  other  scene.  It 
follows  in  the  course  of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  consider  it  outrof  its  proper  place.  If  so,  it  must  mark  the  close 
of  Christ's  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  since  the  home  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  to  which  it  introduces  us,  was  in  Bethany,  close 
to  Jerusalem,  almost  one  of  its  suburbs.  Other  indications,  con- 
firmatory of  this  note  of  time,  are  not  wanting.     Thus,  the  history 


'  III  ii  rapt  (It'scriptioii  of  tlie  MesrJituiic 
glory  (Pu.-ii(ita,  cd.  Bnber.  149  a,  end)  we 
read  tliat  Israel  shall  exult  in  His  light, 
saying:  'Blessed  the  hour  in  wliich  the 
Messsiah  has  Ijeen  created;  t)lessed  the 
wonil)  that  bare  Him ;  blessed  the  eye 
that  sees  Him ;  blessed  the  eye  that  is 
deemed  worthy  to  behold  Him.  for  the 
oiK'nlngof  his  lips  is  blessing  and  jieace. 


A'c'  It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  to  say 
the  least,  that  this  passage  occurs  in  a 
'  Lecture '  on  the  portion  of  the  propliets 
(Is.  Ixi.  10).  which  at  present  is  read  in 
the  Synagogues  on  a  Satjbath  close  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

'^  The  same  words  were  sjioken  on  a 
previous  occasion  (St.  Matt.  xiii.  l(i), 
after  tlie  Parable  of  the  Sower. 
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which  follows  that  of  the  home  of  Bethany,  when  one  of  Plis  disciples     CHAP. 
asks  Him  to  teach  them  to  pray,  as  the  Baptist  hatl  similarly  taught         v 

his  followers,  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  were  then  on  the  scene  "— ^r 

of  John's  former  labours — north-east  of  Bethany;  and,    hence,    that 

it  occurred   on   Christ's   return   from   Jerusalem.     Again,  from  the 

narrative  of  Christ's  reception  in  the  house  of  Martha,  we  gather 

that   Jesus  had   arrived   in  Bethany   with    His  disciples,  but   that 

He  alone  was  the  guest  of  the  two  sisters.^     We  infer  that  Christ  ^st.  Luke 

had  dismissed  His  disciples  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  City  for  the  ^'^^ 

Feast,  while  Himself  tarried  in  Bethany.    Lastly,  with  all  this  agrees 

the  notice  in  St.  John  vii.  14,  that  it  was  not  at  the  beginning,  but 

'  about  the  midst  of  the  feast,'  that  '  Jesus  went  up  into  the  Temple.' 

Although  travelling  on  the  two  first  festive  days  was   not  actually 

unlawful,  yet  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  Jesus  would  have  done 

so — especially  on  the   Feast   of  Tabernacles;  and  the   inference  is 

obvious,  that  Jesus  had  tarried  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as 

we  know  He  did  at  Bethany  in  the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary.^ 

Other  things,  also,  do  so  explain  themselves — notably,  the  absence 
of  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  who  probably  spent  the  festive 
days  in  the  City  itself.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  the  scene  recorded  by  St.  Luke"  would  take  place  in  the  ^x.  38-42 
open  leafy  booth  which  served  as  the  sitting  apartment  during  the 
festive  week.  For,  according  to  law,  it  was  duty  during  the  festive 
week  to  eat,  sleep,  pray,  study — in  short,  to  live — in  these  booths, 
which  were  to  be  constructed  of  the  boughs  of  living  trees.''  And, 
although  this  was  not  absolutely  obligatory  on  women,"  yet,  the  rule  'Sukk.  li.s 
wiiich  bade  all  make  '  the  booth  the  principal,  and  the  house  only  the 
secondary  dwelling, '"  would  induce  them  to  make  this  leafy  tent  at  lu.  s.  9 
least  the  sitting  apartment  alike  for  men  and  women.  And,  indeed, 
those  autumn  days  were  just  the  season  when  it  would  be  joy  to  sit  in 
these  delightful  cool  retreats — the  memorials  of  Israel's  pilgrim-days! 
They  were  high  enough,  and  yet  not  too  high:  chiefly  open  in  front; 
close  enough  to  be  shady,  and  yet  not  so  close  as  to  exclude  sunlight 
and  air.  Such  would  be  the  apartment  in  which  what  is  recorded 
passed;  and,  if  we  add  that  this  booth  stoo<l  prol)ably  in  the  court, 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  Martha  moving  forwards  and  liackwards 
on  her  busy  errands,  and  seeing,  as  she  passed  again  and  again,  Mary 
still  sitting  a  rapt  listener,  not  heeding  what  passed  around:  and, 

'  No  one  who  impartially  reads  Pt.  John  was  in  Bethany. 

xi.  can  doubt,  that  the  persons  there  in-  ''  Conip.    •  The   Temple   and    its   Ser- 

troduced   are  the   Martha  and  MaiT   of  vices,'  p.  237,  &c. 
this  history,  nor  hence  that  tlieir  Imine 
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BOOK      lastly,  how  the  older  sister  could,  as  the  lang-uage  of  verse  40  implies, 
IV        enter  so  suddenly  the  Master's  Presence,  bringing  her  complaint. 

'^ — ^r — '  To  understand  this  history,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds 
preconceived,  though,  perhajis,  attractive  thoughts.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  household  of  Bethany  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  circle  of  Christ's  professed  disciples.  It  was,  as  the  Avhole  history 
shows,  a  wealthy  home.  It  consisted  of  two  sisters — the  elder,  Martha 
(a  not  uncommon  Jewish  name,'  being  the  feminine  of  Mar,^  and 
equivalent  to  our  word  '  mistress  ');  the  younger,  Mary]  and  their 
brother  Lazarus,  or,  Laazar.'^  Although  we  know  not  how  it  came, 
yet,  evidently,  the  house  was  Martha's,  and  into  it  she  received  Jesus 
on  His  arrival  in  Bethany.  It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Israel  for  a  pious,  wealthy  lady  to  receive  a  great  Ra])bi 
into  her  house.  But  the  present  was  not  an  ordinary  case.  Martha 
must   have   heard   of  Him,  even  if  she  had   not  seen   Him.     But, 

"Comp.  St.  indeed,  the  whole  narrative  implies,"  that  Jesus  had  come  to  Bethany 
with  the  view  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  Martha,  which  prob- 
al)ly  had  l)een  proffered  when  some  of  those  '  Seventy, '  sojourning 
in  the  worthiest  house  at  Bethany,  had  announced  the  near  arrival 
of  the  Master.  Still,  her  bearing  affords  only  indication  of  being 
drawn  towards  Christ — at  most,  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn  the  good 
news,  not  of  actual  discipleship. 

And  so  Jesus  came — and,  with  Him  and  in  Him,  Heaven's  own 
Light  and  Peace.  He  was  to  lodge  in  one  of  the  booths,  the  sisters 
in  the  house,  and  the  great  booth  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard 
would  be  the  common  living  ai)artment  of  all.  It  could  not  have 
l)een  long  after  His  arrival — it  must  have  been  almost  immediately, 
that  the  sisters  felt  they  had  received  more  than  an  Angel  unawares. 
How  best  to  do  Him  honour,  was  equally  the  thought  of  both.  To 
Martha  it  seemed,  as  if  she  could  not  do  enough  in  showing  Him  all 
hospitality.  And,  indeed,  this  festive  season  was  a  busy  time  for  the 
mistress  of  a  wealthy  household,  especially  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  whence  her  lirother  might,  after  the  first  two  festive 
days,  l)ring  with  him,  any  time  that  week,  honoured  guests  from  the 
City.  To  these  cares  was  now  added  that  of  doing  sufficient  honour 
to  such  a  Guest — for  she,  also,  deeply  felt  His  greatness.  And  so  she 
hurried  to  and  fro  through  the  courtyard,  literally,  'distracted*  about 
much  serving.' 


1  See  Levy,  Neuhebr.Worterb.  ad  voe. 
''  Martha  occurs,   liowever,   also  as  a 
male  name  (in  the  Aramaic). 

■'  Tlie  name  Lauzur  Cir").  or  Lazar, 


occurs  frequently  in  Talnuulic  writinijs  as 
an  alitnwiated  form  of  Elazar  or  Eleazar 

("rN). 

^  Tf-pncrnaro. 
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Her  younger  sister,  also,  would  do  Him  all  highest  honour;  but,  CHAP. 
not  as  Martha.  Her  homage  eonsisted  in  forgetting  all  else  but  V 
Him,  Who  spake  as  none  had  ever  done.  As  truest  courtesy  or  ^— ^,'^^-' 
ati'ection  consists,  nor  in  its  demonstrations,  l)ut  in  being  so  absorbed 
in  the  object  of  it  as  to  forget  its  demonstration,  so  with  Mary  in 
the  Presence  of  Christ.  And  then  a  new  Light,  another  Day  had 
risen  upon  her;  a  fresh  life  had  sprung  u})  within  her  soul:  'She  sat 
at  theLoi'd's  Feet.'  and  heard  his  Word.'  We  dare  not  inquire,  and 
yet  we  well  know,  of  what  it  would  l)e.  And  so,  time  after  time — 
perhaps,  hour  after  hour — as  Martha  passed  on  her  busy  way,  she  still 
sat  listening  and  living.  At  last,  the  sister  who,  in  her  impatience, 
could  not  think  that  a  woman  could,  in  such  manner,  fulfil  her  duty, 
or  show  forth  her  religious  profiting,  broke  in  with  what  sounds  like 
a  querulous  conq^laint:  '  Lortl,  dost  Thou  not  care  that  my  sister  did 
leave  me  to  serve  alone? '  Mary  Jiacl  served  with  her,  but  she  had 
now  left  her  to  do  the  work  alone.  Would  the  Master  bid  her 
resume  her  neglected  work?  But,  with  tone  of  gentle  reproof  and 
admonition,  the  aftectionateness  of  Avhich  appeared  even  in  the 
repetition  of  her  name,  Martha,  Martha — as,  sinularly,  on  a  later 
occasion,  Simon,  Simon — did  He  teach  her  in  words  which,  however 
simple  in  their  primary  meaning,  are  so  full,  that  they  have  ever 
since  borne  the  most  many-sided  application:  'Thou  art  careful  and 
anxious  about  many  things;  but  one  thing  is  needful;-  and  Mary 
hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  lie  taken  away  from  her.' 

It  was,  as  we  imagine,  perhaps  the  first  da}'  of^  or  else  the  pre- 
paration for,  the  Feast.  More  than  that  one  day  did  Jesus  tarry  in 
the  home  of  Bethany.  Whether  Lazarus  came  then  to  see  Him — and. 
still  more,  what  both  Martha  and  Mary  learned,  either  then,  or  after- 
wards, Ave  reverently  forbear  to  search  into.  Suffice  it,  that  though 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  sisters  remained  what  it  had  been,  yet 
henceforth,  '  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister.' 

'  This,  instead  of  '  Jesus,'  is  the  read-  gin) :  '  but  few  tilings  are  needful,  or  one' 

ing  more  generally  received  as  correct.  — meaning,  not   much    iirei)aration,   iu- 

-'  Few  would  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  deed,  only  one  dish  is  necessary, 
proposed  alternative  reading  (li.V.,  mar- 
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CHAPTP]R  VI. 

AT  THE  FEAST  OF   TABEENACLES— FIRST  DISCOURSE  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 
(St.  Joliii  vii.  11-30.) 

BOOK      It  was  (Jtol  ha  3Ioed — as  the  non-sacred  part  of  the  festive  week,  the 
IV        half-holy  days  were  called.'     Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Solemnities,  the 

•"^c^—^  City  of  Palaces,  the  City  of  beauty  and  glory,  wore  quite  another  than 
its  usual  aspect;  other,  even,  than  when  its  streets  were  thronged  by 
festive  pilgrims  during  the  Passover-week,  or  at  Pentecost.  For  this 
was  pre-eminently  the  Feast  for  foreign  pilgrims,  coming  from  the 
farthest  distance,  whose  Temple-contriljution^  were  then  received  and 
counted.^  Despite  the  strange  costumes  of  Media,  Arabia,  Persia,  or 
India,  and  even  further;  or  the  Western  speech  and  bearing  of  the 
j)ilgrinis  from  Italy,  Spain,  the  modern  Crimea,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  if  not  from  yet  more  strange  and  barbarous  lands,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  recognise  the  lineaments  of  the  Jew,  nor  to  perceive 
that  to  change  one's  clime  was  not  to  change  one's  mind.  As  the 
Jerusalemite  would  look  with  jn-oud  self-consciousness,  not  \mmingled 
with  kindly  i:)atronage,  on  the  swarthy  strangers,  yet  fellow-country- 
men,or  the  eager-eyed  Galilean  curiously  stare  after  them,  the  pilgrims 
would,  in  turn,  gaze  with  mingled  awe  and  wonderment  on  the  novel 
scene.  Here  was  the  realisation  of  their  fondest  dreams  ever  since 
childhood,  the  home  and  spring  of  their  holiest  thoughts  and  best 
hopes — that  which  gave  inward  victory  to  the  vanquished,  and  con- 
verted persecution  into  anticipated  triumjih. 

They  could  come  at  this  season  of  the  year — not  during  the 
winter  for  the  Passover,  nor  yet  quite  so  readily  in  summer's  heat 
for  Pentecost.  But  now,  in  the  delicious  cool  of  early  autunni,  when 
all  harvest-operations,  the  gathering  in  of  luscious  fruit  and  the 
vintage  were  past,  and  the  first  streaks  of  gold  were  tinting  the 
foliage,  strangers  from  afar  off,  and  countrymen  from  Judaea,  Peraea, 
and  Galilee,  would  mingle  in    the  streets    of  Jerusalem,  under   the 

'  Also  Cholo  sliel  Moed  and  Moed  Qaton.  -  See  cli.  iii.  of  this  Book. 
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ever-present  shadow  of  that  (j:lorioiis  Sanctuary  of  marble,  cedarwood,  CHAP, 
and  gold,  up  there  on  high  Moriah,  symbol  of  the  intinitcly  more  VI 
glorious  overshadowing  Presence  of  Him,  Who  was  the  Holy  One  in  "-^-^r — ' 
the  midst  of  Israel.  How  all  day  long,  even  till  the  stars  lit  up  the 
deep  blue  canopy  over  head,  the  smoke  of  the  burning,  smouldering- 
sacrifices  rose  in  slowly-widening  column,  and  hung  between  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  Zion;  how  the  chant  of  Levites,  and  the 
solemn  responses  of  the  Hallel  were  borne  on  the  breeze,  or  the 
clear  blast  of  the  Priests'  silver  trumpets  seemed  to  waken  the 
echoes  far  away!  And  then,  at  night,  how  all  these  vast  Temple- 
buildings  stood  out,  illuminated  l)y  the  great  Candelabras  that 
burned  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  by  the  glare  of  torches, 
when  strange  sound  of  mystic  hymns  and  dances  came  floating  over 
the  intervening  darkness!  Truly,  well  might  Israel  designate  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  as  'the  Feast'  {haChag),  and  the  Jewish  his- 
torian describe  it  as  ' the  holiest  and  greatest. '" ^  " Jos. Ant. 

®  .  viii.  i.  1 

Early  on  the  14th  Tishn  (corresponding  to  our  September  or 
early  October),  all  the  festive  pilgrims  had  arrived.  Then  it  was, 
indeed,  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity.  Hospitality  had  to  be  sought 
and  f(iund;  guests  to  be  welcomed  and  entertained;  all  things 
required  for  tlie  feast  to  be  got  ready.  Above  all,  booths  must  be 
erected  everywhere — in  court  and  on  housetop,  in  street  and  square, 
for  the  lodgment  and  entertainment  of  that  vast  multitude;  leafy 
dwellings  everywhere,  to  remind  of  the  wilderness-journey,  and  now 
of  the  goodly  land.     Only  that  fierce  castle,  Antonia,  which  frowned  ; 

above  the  Temple,  was  undecked  by  the  festive  spring  into  which 
the  land  had  burst.  To  the  Jew  it  must  have  been  a  hateful  sight, 
that  castle,  which  guarded  and  dominated  his  own  City  and  Temple 
— hateful  sight  and  sounds,  that  Roman  garrison,  with  its  foreign, 
heathen,  ribald  speech  and  manners.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Israel  could 
not  read  on  the  lowering  sky  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor  yet  knew 
the  day  of  their  merciful  visitation.  And  this,  although  of  all 
festivals,  that  of  Tabernacles  should  have  most  clearly  pointed  them 
to  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  whole  symbolism  of  the  Feast,  beginning  with  the 
completed  harvest,  for  which  it  was  a  thanksgiving,  pointed  to  the 
future.  The  Rabbis  themselves  admitted  this.  The  strange  number 
of  sacrificial  bullocks — seventy  in  all — they  regarded  as  referring  to 
'the  seventy  nations'  of  heathendom."      The  ceremony  of  the  out-  l^i!^^' 

Pesl(£ta,ed. 

1  For  a  full  (Ifsoription  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  days  of  Christ,  I  must    f'j"a'^.''\^i  „. 

refer  to  '  The  Teini)le  and  its  Services.'  Shahb.  88  ii 
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IV 


»Sukk.  V.  1 

''  Jer.  Sukk. 
V.  1,  p.  55  a 


pouring  of  water,  which  was  considered  of  such  vital  importance  as 
to  give  to  the  wliole  festival  the  name  of  'House  of  Outpouring,'* 
was  symbolical  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.''  As  the  brief 
night  of  the  great  Temple-illumination  closed,  there  was  solemn 
testimony  made  before  Jehovah  against  heathenism.  It  must  have 
been  a  stirring  scene,  when  from  out  of  the  mass  of  Levites,  with  their 
musical  instruments,  who  crowded  the  fifteen  stops  that  led  from 
the  Court  of  Israel  to  that  of  the  Women,  stepjjed  two  priests  with 
their  silver  trumpets.  As  the  first  cockcrowing  intimated  the  dawn 
of  morn,  they  blew  a  threefold  blast;  another  on  the  tenth  step, 
and  yet  another  threefold  blast  as  they  entered  the  Court  of  the 
Women.  And  still  sounding  their  trumpets,  they  marched  through 
the  Court  of  the  Women  to  the  Beautiful  Gate.  Here,  turning 
round  and  facing  westwards  to  the  Holy  Place,  they  repeated:  '  Our 
fathers,  who  were  in  this  place,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the 
Sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  their  faces  eastward,  for  they  worshipped 
eastward,  the  sun;  but  we,  our  eyes  are  towards  Jehovah.'  'We 
csukk.  V.  4  are  Jehovah's — our  eyes  are  toAvards  Jehovah.'  "^  Nay,  the  whole  of 
this  night-  and  morning-scene  was  symbolical:  the  Teni})lc-illumi- 
nation,  of  the  light  which  was  to  shine  from  out  the  Temple  into  the 
dark  night  of  heathendom;  then,  at  the  first  dawn  of  morn  the 
blast  of  the  priests'  silver  trumpets,  of  the  army  of  God,  as  it  ad- 
vanced, with  festive  trumpet-sound  and  call,  to  awaken  the  sleepers, 
marching  on  to  quite  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  Sanctuary,  to  the 
Beautiful  Gate,  which  opened  ui)on  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — and, 
then  again,  facing  round  to  utter  solemn  protest  against  heathenism, 
and  make  solemn  confession  of  Jehovah! 

But  Jesus  did  not  appear  in  the  Temple  during  tlie  first  two 
festive  days.  The  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country — perhaps, 
they  from  abroad  also — had  expected  Him  there,  for  everyone  would 
now  speak  of  Him — 'not  openly,'  in  Jerusalem,  for  they  were  afraid 
of  their  rulers.  It  was  hardly  safe  to  speak  of  Him  without  reserve. 
But  they  sought  Him,  and  inquired  alter  Him — and  they  did  speak 
of  Him,  though  there  "was  only  a  murmuring — a  low,  confused  dis- 
cussion of  the  2Ji^<^  ai^^t^  con,  in  this  great  controversy  among  tlie 
'  multitudes,'-^  or  festive  bands  from  various  ])arts.  Some  said:  He 
is  a  good  man,  while  others  declared  that  He  only  led  astray  the 
common,  igiKU'ant    ])opulace.     And    now,   all    at    once,   in  f'Jtol  Jia 


1  This  second  form  is  according  to  R. 
Jehudali's  tradition. 
^  In  tlu'  i)liini!   it  occurs   only  in  tliis 


place  in  St.  .Jolni,  and  once  in  St.  Mark 
(vi.  33),  but  sixteen  times  in  St.  Luke,  and 
si  ill  more  t're(iuently  in  St.  Matthew. 
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Moed,^  Jesus  Himself  appeared  in  the  Temple,  and  tany-lil.  We 
know  that;  on  a  later  occasion/'  He  walked  and  tauiiht  in  'Solo- 
mon's Porch,  '  and,  from  tlie  circumstauce  that  the  early  disciples 
made  this  their  common  meeting-place,''  we  may  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  it  was  here  the  people  now  found  Him.  Although  neither 
Josephus  nor  the  Mishnah  mention  this  'Porch'  by  name,'-  we  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  the  eastern  colonnade,  which 
abutted  against  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  faced  '  tlie  Beautiful  Gate,' 
that  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  'Court  of  the  Women,' 
and  so  into  the  Sanctuary.  For,  all  along  the  inside  of  the  great 
wall  which  formed  the  Temple-enclosure  ran  a  douV)le  colonnade — 
each  column  a  monolith  of  white  nuirble,  25  culnls  high,  covered 
with  cedar-beams.  That  on  the  south  side  (leading  from  the  western 
entrance  to  Solomon's  Porch),  known  as  the  'Royal  Porch,  '  was  a 
threefold  colonnade,  consisting  of  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
27  cubits  high,  and  surmounted  by  Corinthian  capitals.  We  infer 
that  the  eastern  was  '  Solonu)n"s  Porch,'  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  only  relic  left  of  Solomon's  Temple."  These  colonnades, 
which,  from  their  ample  space,  formed  alike  places  for  quiet  walk  and 
for  larger  gatherings,  had  benches  in  them — and,  from  the  liberty  of 
speaking  and  teaching  in  Israel,  Jesus  might  here  address  the  people 
in  the  very  face  of  His  enemies. 

We  know  not  what  was  the  subject  of  Christ's  teaching  on  this 
occasion.  But  the  effect  on  the  people  was  one  of  general  astonibh- 
ment.  They  knew  what  common  unlettered  (ialilean  tradesmen 
were — but  this,  whence  came  it? ''  '  How  does  this  one  knoAv  litera- 
ture (letters,  learning),'"  never  having  learned  'f '  To  the  Jews  there 
was  only  one  kind  of  learning — that  of  Theology;  and  only  one  road 
to  it — the  Schools  of  the  Rabbis.  Their  major  was  true,  but  their 
minor  false — and  Jesus  hastened  to  correct  it.  He  had,  indeed, 
'  learned,' but  in  a  School  quite  other  than  those  which  alone  they 
recognised.  l>t,  on  their  own  showing,  it  claimed  the  most  absolute 
submission.  Among  the  Jews  a  Rabbi's  teaching  derived  authority 
from  the  fact  of  its  accordance  with  tradition — that  it  accurately 
represented  Avhat  had  been  received  from  a  previous  great  teacher, 
and  so  on  upwards  to  Moses,  and  to  God  Himself.  On  this  ground 
Christ  claimed  the  highest  authority.  His  doctrine  was  not  His  own 
invention — it  was  the  teachiuii-'of  Him  that  sent  Him.     The  doctrine 


'  See  above,  p.  148. 

-  This,  as  showing  sucli  local  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  tlie  Fourth  Gospel, 
must  be  taken  as  additional  evidence  of 


CHAP. 
VI 


»  St.  John 
X.  2.3 


"  Jos.  Ant. 
XV.  11.  .5; 
XX.  9.  7 


d  St.  John 
vii.  15 

<•  Comp. 
Acts  XX  vl. 
24 


its  Johannine  authorship,  just  as  the 
mention  of  that  Porch  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  points  to  a  Jerusalem  source  of  in- 
formation. 
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vii.  18 


was  God-received,  and  Clirist  was  sent  direct  from  God  t(j  bring  it. 
He  was  God"s  messenger  of  it  to  them.''  Of  this  twofokl  claim  there 
was  also  twofold  evidence.  Did  He  assert  that  what  He  taught  was 
God-received?  Let  trial  be  made  of  it.  Everyone  who  in  his  soul 
felt  drawn  towards  God;  each  one  who  really  'willethtodo  His  Will,' 
would  know  'concerning  this  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,' or 
whether  it  was  of  man.^  It  was  this  felt,  though  unrealised  influence 
which  had  drawn  all  men  after  Him,  so  that  they  hung  on  His  lips. 
It  was  this  which,  in  the  hour  of  greatest  temptation  and  mental 
difficulty,  had  led  Peter,  in  name  of  the  others,  to  end  the  sore  inner 
contest  by  laying  hold  on  this  lact:  '  To  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  lite — and  we  have  believed  and  know,  that 
Thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God.'"  Marking,  as  we  pass,  that  this 
inward  connection  between  that  teaching  and  learning  and  the  present 
occasion,  may  ))e  the  deeper  reason  why,  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  John, 
the  one  narrative  is  immediately  followed  by  the  other,  we  pause  to 
say,  how  real  it  hath  proved  in  all  ages  and  to  all  stages  of  Christian 
learning — that  the  heart  makes  the  truly  God-taught  {^pectus  facit 
Theologum'),  and  that  in^^'ar(l,  true  aspiration  after  the  Divine 
prepares  the  eye  to  behold  the  Divine  Reality  in  the  Christ.  But,  if 
it  be  so  is  there  not  evidence  here,  that  He  is  the  God-sent — 
that  He  is  a  real,  true  Ambassador  of  God?  If  Jesus'  teaching 
meets  and  satisfies  our  moral  nature,  if  it  leads  up  to  God,  is  He  not 
the  Christ? 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  claim  which  Christ  made,  that 
of  being  sent  by  God.  There  is  yet  another  logical  link  in  His 
reasoning.  He  had  said:  'He  shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether 
it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  Myself. '  From  Myself  ?  Why, 
there  is  this  other  test  of  it:  '  Who  speaketh  from  himself,  seeketh 
his  own  glory — there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  of  this,  but  do  I 
seek  My  own  glory? — '  But  He  Who  seeketh  the  glory  of  Him  Who 
sent  Him,  He  is  true  [a  faithful  messenger],  and  unrighteousness  is 
not  in  Him.'  "=  Thus  did  Christ  appeal  and  prove  it:  My  doctrine  is 
of  God,  and  I  am  sent  .of  God! 

Sent  of  God,  no  unrighteousness  in  Him!  And  yet  at  that  very 
moment  there  hung  over  Him  the  charge  of  defiance  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,  nay,  of  that  of  God,  in  an  open  breach  of  the  Sabbath-com- 
mahdment — there,  in  that  very  City,  the  last  time  He  had  been  in 
Jerusalem;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  His  Divine  claims,  the  Jews  were 

'  The  passage  quoted  by  Canon  Westcott  from  Ab.  ii.  4  does  not  seem  to  be 
parallel. 
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even  then  seeking  'to  kill  Him."'  And  this  forms  the  transition  to 
what  may  be  called  the  second  part  of  Christ's  address.  If,  in  the 
first  part,  the  Jewish  form  of  ratiocination  was  already  apparent,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  any  one  ac(|uainted  with  those  forms  to 
understand  how  it  can  be  overlooked  in  what  follows.^  It  is  exactly 
the  mode  in  which  a  Jew  would  argue  with  Jews,  only  the  substance 
of  the  reasoning  is  to  all  times  and  people.  Christ  is  defending 
Himself  against  a  charge  which  naturally  came  u\)^  when  He  claimed 
that  His  Teaching  was  of  God  and  Himself  God's  real  and  faithful 
Messenger.  In  His  reply  the  two  threads  of  the  former  argument 
are  taken  up.  Doing  is  the  condition  of  knowledge — and  a  messenger 
had  been  sent  from  God!  Admittedly,  Moses  was  such,  and  yet 
every  one  of  them  was  breaking  the  Law  which  he  had  given  them; 
for,  were  they  not  seeking  to  kill  Him  without  right  or  justice? 
This,  put  in  the  form  of  a  double  question,*'  represents  a  peculiarly 
Jewish  mode  of  argumentation,  behind  which  lay  the  terrible  truth, 
that  those,  whose  hearts  were  so  little  longing  to  do  the  Will  of  God, 
not  only  must  remain  ignorant  of  His  Teaching  as  that  of  God,  but 
had  also  rejected  that  of  Moses. 

A  general  disclaimer,  a  cry  '  Thou  hast  a  demon  '  (art  possessed), 
'who  seeks  to  kill  Thee?'  here  broke  in  upon  the  Speaker.  But 
He  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  continued:  '  One  Avork  I  did,  and 
all  you  wonder  on  account  of  it '  - — referring  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  their  utter  inability  to  understand  His  conduct.  Well, 
then,  Moses  was  a  messenger  of  God,  and  I  am  sent  of  God.  Moses 
gave  the  law  of  circumcision — not,  indeed,  that  it  was  of  his 
authority,  but  had  long  before  been  God-given — and,  to  observe  this 
law,  no  one  hesitated  to  l)reak  the  Sabbath,^  since,  according  to 
Rabbinic  principle,  a  positive  ordinance  superseded  a  negative.  And 
yet,  when  Christ,  as  sent  from  God,  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on 
the  Sabbath  ('made  a  whole  man  sound')  they  were  angry  with 
Him! '  Every  argument  which  might  have  been  urged  in  favour  of 
the  postponement  of  Christ's  healing  to  a  w^eek-day,  would  ecpially 
apply   to   that  of  circumcision;  while   every    reason  that  could  be 


CHAP. 
VI 


"  St.  John 

V.  18 


b  St.  John 
vii.  19,  20 


'  I  regard  tliis  as  ahiiost  overwlielm- 
in.2:  evidence  airaiiist  the  theory  of  an 
Ephesian  authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Even  tlie  double  question  in  ver.  1!)  is 
here  siiinilicunt. 

-  The  words  -on  account  of  it.'  rendered 
in  the  A.V.  'therefore.'  and  placed  in  ver. 
22  (St.  .John  vii.),  really  form  the  close 
of  ver.  21.     At  any  rate,  they  cannot  be 


taken  in  the  sense  of  'therefore.' 

■'  This  was  a  well-reco2;nize(l  Rabbinic 
l)rinciple.  Comp.  for  exaini)le  Shabb. 
i:^2  a.  where  the  ara-unient  runs  that,  if 
circumcision,  which  applies  to  one  of  the 
248  members,  of  which,  accordiuijj  to  the 
Rabbis,  the  human  body  consists,  super- 
seded the  Sabbath,  how  nuich  more  the 
l)reservation  of  the  whole  l)odv. 
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urged  in  favour  of  Sabbath-circumcision,  would  tell  an  hundredtbld 
in  favour  of  the  act  of  Christ.  Oh,  then,  let  them  not  judge  after  the 
mere  outward  ai)pearance,  but  'judge  the  right  judgment."  And, 
indeed,  had  it  not  been  to  convince  tliem  of  the  externalism  of  their 
views,  that  Jesus  had  on  that  Sabbath  opened  the  great  controversy 
between  the  letter  that  killeth  and  the  spirit  that  inaketh  alive,  when  He 
directed  the  impotent  man  to  carry  home  the  l)ed  on  which  he  had  lain? 
If  any  doubt  could  obtain,  how  truly  Jesus  had  gauged  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  when  He  contrasted  heart-willingness  to  do  the 
Will  of  God,  as  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  reception  of  His 
God-sent  Teaching,  with  their  murderous  designs,  springing  from  l)lind 
literalism  and  ignorance  of  the  spirit  of  their  Law,  the  reported  re- 
marks of  some  Jerusalemites  in  the  crowd  would  sutRce  to  convince 
us.''  The  fact  that  He,  Whom  they  sought  to  kill,  was  suffered  to 
speak  openly,  seemed  to  them  incomprehensible.  Could  it  be  that 
the  authorities  were  shaken  in  their  former  idea  al^out  Him,  and 
now  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah?  But  it  could  not  l)e.^  It  was  a 
settled  popular  belief,  and,  in  a  sense,  not  quite  unfounded,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah  would  be  sudden  and  unexpected.  He 
might  be  there,  and  not  be  known;  or  He  might  come,  and  Ije  again 
hidden  for  a  time."'-  As  they  put  it,  when  Messiah  came,  no  one 
would  know  Avhence  He  was;  l)ut  they  all  knew  '  whence  this  One  ' 
was.  And  with  this  rough  and  ready  argument  of  a  coarse  realism, 
they,  like  so  many  among  us,  settled  oif-hand  and  once  for  all  the 
great  question.  But  Jesus  could  not,  even  for  the  sake  of  His  poor 
weak  disciples,  let  it  rest  there.  'Therefore'  He  lifted  up  His  voice, ^ 
that  it  reached  the  dispersing,  receding  multitude.  Yes,  they  thought 
they  knew  both  Him  and  whence  He  came.  It  would  have  been  so 
had  He  come  from  Himself.  But  He  had  been  sent,  and  He  that 
sent  Him  'was  real;'*  it  was  a  real  Mission,  and  Him,  who  had 
thus  sent  the  Christ,  they  knew  not.     And  so,  with  a  reaffirmation  of 


1  In  the  original:   '  Can  it  be?' 

2  See  Book  II.  ch.  v.,  and  Appendix 
IX. 

3  'Cried.' 

•*  The  word  dXifjivoi  has  not  an  exact 
English  equivalent,  scarcely  a  German 
one  {imhrhnftlrj  ?).  It  is  a  favourite  word 
of  St.  John's,  who  uses  it  eight  times  in 
his  Go.spel,  or,  if  the  Revised  reading  viii. 
16  be  adopted,  nine  times  (i.  9 ;  iv.  23, 
37;  vi.  32;  vii.  28;  viii.  10?;  xv.  1;  xvii. 
3;  xix.  35);  and  four  times  in  his  First 
Epistle  {W.  8,  and  three  times  in  ch.  v.  20). 
Its  Johannine  meaning  is  perhaps  best 


seen  when  in  juxtaposition  with  o.XrjBri'i 
(for  example,  1  John  ii.  8).  But  in  the 
Book  of  Rerelafion,  where  it  occurs  ten 
times  (iii.  7,  14 ;  vi.  10 ;  xv.  3 ;  xvi.  7  ;  xix. 
2,  9,  11;  xxi.  5;  xxii.  6),  it  has  another 
meaning,  and  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guislied  from  our  English  'true.'  It  is 
used,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistle,  in  St.  Luke  xvi.  11,  in 
1  Thess.  i.  9;  and  three  times  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (viii.  2 ;  ix.  24 ;  x. 
22).  We  may,  therefore,  regard  it  as  a 
word  to  which  a  Grecian,  not  a  Judsean 
meaning  attaches.     In  our  view  it  refers 


•YE   SHALL   SEEK   ME,  AND   NOT   FIND   ME.'  I55 

His  twofold  claim,  His  Discourse  closed."     But  they  had  understood     chap. 
His  allusions,  and  in  their  anger  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on  Him,         vi 

but  His  lioui-  had  not  come.     Yet  otliers  were  deeply  stirred  to  faith.   ^- — '. 

As  they  parted -they  spoke  of  it  among  themselves,  and  the  sum  of  "  ?]*-.;y°*^° 
it  all  was:  'The  Christ,  when  He  cometh,  will  He  do  more  miracles 
(signs)  than  this  One  did? ' 

So  ended  the  first  teaching  of  that  day  in  the  Temple.  And  as 
the  people  dispersed,  the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees — who,  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  yet  unwilling  to  be  in 
the  number  of  His  hearers,  had  watched  tiie  effect  of  His  Teaching 
— overheard  the  low,  furtive,  half-outspoken  remarks  (  *  tlie  murmu  - 
ing ')  of  the  people  about  Him.  Presently  they  conferred  with  tlie 
heads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  chief  Temple-ofRcials.'  Although 
there  was  neither  meeting,  nor  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin  about  it,  nor, 
indeed,  could  be,^  orders  were  given  to  the  Temi)le-guard  on  the  first 
possible  occasion  to  seize  Him.  Jesus  was  aware  of  it,  and  as,  either 
on  this  or  another  day,  He  was  moving  in  the  Tem})le,  watched  by 
the  spies  of  the  rulers  and  followed  by  a  mingled  crowd  of  disciples 
and  enemies,  deep  sadness  in  view  of  the  end  filled  His  heart.  '  Jesus 
therefore  said ' — no  doubt  to  His  disciples,  though  in  the  hearing  of 
all — 'yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  then  J  go  away  ^  to  Him  tliat 
sent  Me.  Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  not  find  Me;  and  where  I  am, 
thither  ye  cannot  come. " "  Mournful  words,  these,  which  were  only  » w.  33, 34 
too  soon  to  become  true.  But  those  who  heard  them  naturally  tailed 
to  comprehend  their  meaning.  Was  He  about  to  leave  Palestine,  and 
go  to  the  Diaspora  of  the  Greeks,  among  the  dispersed  who  lived  in 
heathen  lands,  to  teach  the  Greeks?  Or  what  could  be  His  meaning? 
But  we,  who  hear  it  across  these  centuries,  feel  as  if  tlieii-  question, 
like  the  suggestion  of  the  High-Priest  at  a  later  period,  nay,  like  so 
many  suggestions  of  men,  had  been,  all  unconsciously,  proi)lietic  of 
the  future. 

to  the  true  as  the  real,  and  the  real  as  Priesthood,  see  '  The  Temple  and  its  Ser- 

that  which  has  become  outwardly  true,  vices,'  ch.  iv.,  especial!}-  ji]).  75-77. 

I  do  not  quite  understand — and,  so  far  as  -  Only  tliose    unacciuainted  with   the 

I  understand  it,  1  do  not  agree  witli,  tli(»  judicial  ijrocedure  of  tlie  Sauhedrin  could 

view  of  Cremer  (Bibl.  Theol.  Lex.,  YA\is\.  imagine  that  there  had  been   a  regular 

ed.  p.  85),   that  '  czAt/S?  ^ps  is  related  to  meeting    and   decree   of   that  tribunal. 

dXi/Brf?  as  form  to    contents    or    sub-  That  would  have  reciuired  a  formal  accu- 

stance.'      Tiie   distinction    l)etween   the  sation,  witnesses,  examination,  &c. 

.luda'an  and  the  Grecian  meaning  is  not  ■'  Canon  Wi'sfcoff  marks,  that  the  word 

only  borne  out  by  tlie  Book  of  lieveiation  here  used  (vTrdyoo)  indicates  a  personal 

(which  uses  it  in  the  .huUean  sense),  but  by  act,    wliile    anotlier   word    (TTopfvo/uxi) 

Ecclus.  xlii.  2.  11.   In  the  LXX.  it  stands  marks  a  jiurpose  or  mission,  and  yet  a 

for  not  fewer  than  twelve  Hebrew  words,  third  word  [dTiepxo/iiat)  expresses  simple 

'  On  the  heads  and  chief  officials  of  tiu"  separation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'  IN   THE   LAST,   THE    GREAT    DAY    OF   THE    FEAST." 
(St.  John  vii.  37— viii.  11. j 

It  was  '  the  last,  the  great  day  of  the  Feast, '  and  Jesus  was  once 
more  in  tlie  Temple.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  con- 
cluding day  of  the  Feast,  and  not,  as  most  modern  writers  suppose, 
its  Octave,  which,  in  Rabbinic  language,  was  regarded  as  '  a  festival 
by  itself  " '  But  such  solemn  interest  attaches  to  the  Feast,  and  this 
occurrence  on  its  last  day,  that  we  must  try  to  realise  the  scene.  We 
have  here  the  only  Old  Testament  type  yet  unfulfilled;  the  only 
Jewish  festival  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  cycle  of  the  Christian 
year,'- just  liecause  it  points  forward  to  that  great,  yet  unfulfilled  hope 
of  the  Church:  the  ingathering  of  Earth's  nations  to  the  Christ. 

The  celebration  of  the  Feast  corresponded  to  its  great  meaning. 
Not  only  did  all  the  priestly  families  minister  during  that  week,  but 
it  has  been  calculated  that  not  fewer  than  44G  Priests,  with,  of  course,  a 
corresponding  number  of  Levites,  were  required  for  its  sacrificial 
worship.  In  general,  the  services  Avere  the  same  every  day,  except 
that  the  numljcr  of  l)ullocks  ottered  decreased  daily  from  thirteen  on 
the  first,  to  seven  on  the  seventh  day.  Only  during  the  first  two, 
and  on  the  last  festive  day  (as  also  on  the  Octave  of  the  Feast),  was 
strict  8al)l)atic  rest  enjoined.  On  the  intervening  half-holidays  (Choi 
haJfoed),  although  no  new  labour  was  to  be  undertaken,  unless  in  the 
public  service,  the  ordinary  and  necessary  avocations  of  the  home 
and  of  life  were  carried  on,  and  especially  all  done  that  was  required 


1  Hence  the  benediction  said  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Feast  is  not  only  said 
on  the  tirst  of  that  of  Tabernacles,  but 
also  on  the  oriave  of  it  (Su]<k.  4S  a). 
Tlie  sacrifices  for  that  occasion  were  quite 
dirterent  from  those  for  ■  Tal)ernacles; ' 
the  'l)ooths'  were  removed;  and  the  ])e- 
culiar  rites  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
no  longer  observed.     This   is   di.stinctlv 


stated  in -Sukk.  iv.  I,  and  the  divercin,£c 
opinion  of  R.  .lehudah  on  this  and  another 
point  is  formally  rejected  in  Tos.  Sukk. 
iii.  16.  For  the  six  points  of  ditl'erence 
between  the  Feast  of  Tal)ernacles  and  its 
Octave,  see  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  viii. 

■^  Bisho))  Hnrieherg  si)eaks  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  Martyrs  as  part-fulfilment 
of  the  typical  meaniniz;  of  that  Feast. 
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for  the  festive  season.     But  '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'     chap. 
was  marked  by  special  oljservances.  vit 

Let  us  supi)o.so  ourselves  in  the  number  of  worshippers,  who  on  ^-— -v^-^ 
*  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  are  leavin<i:  their  •  booths  '  at 
daybreak  to  take  part  in  the  service.     The  pilgrims  are  all  in  festive 
array.     In  his  right  hand  each  carries  what  is  called  the  Lulabh,^ 
whi(;h,  although  properly  meaning  'a branch,'  or  '  palm-branch,' con- 
sisted of  a  myrtle  and  willow-branch  tied  together  with  a  palm-branch 
between  them.     This  was  supposed  to  be  in  fultilmont  of  the  com- 
mand, Lev.  xxiii.   40.      '  The  fruit  (A.Y.     '  bonghs  ')  of  the   goodly 
trees,'  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  of  Scripture,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  EtJirog,  the  so-called  Paradise-apple  (according  to  Ber.  R.  15,  the 
fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree),  a  species  of  citron.^     This  Ethrog  each  ■'Targ.  on- 
worshipper  carries  in  his  left  hand.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,    Pseudo- 
that  this  interpretation  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  was  given  by  the  Rabbis;"  j*e?u^°on 
perhaps  more  interesting  to  know,  that  this  was  one  of  tiie  points  in  io:jos.  Ant. 
controversy  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  ,  „'  "1 

•'  ''  Vayy.  R. 

Thus  armed  with  Lulabh  in  their  right,  and  Ethrog  in  their  left  l^'d^'eV*^^ 
hands,  the  festive  multitude  would  divide   into  three  bands.     Some  )^arsh.,p. 
would  remain  in  the  Temple  to  attend  the  preparation  of  the  Morn- 
ing Sacrifice.  Another  band  would  go  in  procession  '  below  Jerusalem' "  "  sukk.  iv.  5 

to  a  place  called  Moza,  the  '  Kolonia  '  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,''  which  ■'Jer.sukk. 

...  Iv.  3,  p. 

some  have  sought  to  identify  with  the  Emmaus  of  the  Resurrection-  5^  ^ 

Evening.-'  At  Moza  they  cut  down  willow-branches,  with  which, 
amidst  the  blasts  of  the  Priests'  trumpets,  they  adorned  the  altar, 
forming  a  leafy  canopy  about  it.  Yet  a  third  company  were  taking 
part  in  a  still  more  interesting  service.  To  the  sound  of  music  a 
procession  started  from  the  Temple.  It  followed  a  Priest  who  bore  a 
golden  pitcher,  capal)le  of  holding  three  log.'^  Onwards  it  passed, 
probably,  through  Ophel,  which  recent  investigations  have  shown  to 
have  been  covered  with  l)uildings  to  the  very  verge  of  Siloain,  down 
the  edge  of  the  Tyropwon  Yalley,  where  it  merges  into  that  of  the 
Kcdron;  To  this  day  terraces  mark  where  the  gardens,  watered  by 
the  living  spring;,  extended  from  the  King's  Gardens  by  the  spring 
Rogel  down  to  the  entrance  into  the  Tyropoeon.  Here  was  the  so- 
called  '  Fountain-Gate,'  and  still  within  the  City-wall  '  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,'  the  overflow  of  which  fed  a  lower  pool.  As  already  stated 
it  was  at  the  merging  of  the  Tyropceon  into  the  Kedron  Yalley,  in 

'  Also  Lnlabhn  and  Lnleybha.  p.  fiSC,  note  3. 

■''  For  a  fuUdiscussion  of  this  point,  see  ^  Katiier  more  than  two  pints. 
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the  south-eastern  angle  of  Jerusalem.  The  Pool  of  Siloani  was  fed 
by  the  livino;  spring  fartlier  up  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Kedron 
Valley,  which  presently  l)ears  the  name  of  'the  Virgin's  Fountain,' 
but  represents  the  ancient  En-Rogel  and  Gihon.  Indeed,  the  very 
canal  which  led  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  the  inscription  of  the 
workmen  upon  it,  has  lately  been  excavated.^  Though  chiefly  of 
historical  iuterest,  a  sentence  may  be  added.  The  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
the  same  as  'the  King's  Pool'  of  Xeli.  ii.  14.^  It  was  made  by  King 
Hezekiah,  in  order  l)oth  to  divert  from  a  besieging  army  the  sjiring 
of  Gihon,  which  could  not  be  brought  witliin  the  City-wall,  and  yet 
to  bring  its  waters  witliin  the  City.*'  This  ex|)lains  the  origin  of 
the  name  Siloam,  'sent' — a  conduit" — or  'Siloah,'  as  Josephus  calls 
it.  Lastly,  we  rememlier  that  it  was  down  in  the  valley  at  Gihon  (or 
p]ii-Rogel),  tliat  Solomon  was  proclaimed.''  Avhile  the  opposite  faction 
held  revel,  and  would  have  made  Adonijah  king,  on  the  cViff Zoheleth 
(the  modern  Zahweilek)  right  over  against  it,  not  a  hundred  yards 
distant,''  where  they  must,  of  course,  have  distinctly  heard  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  as  Solomon  was  pro- 
claimed king.'' 

But  to  return.  When  the  Temple-procession  liad  reached  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  the  Priest  filled  his  golden  pitcher  from  its  waters.^ 
Then  they  went  l)ack  to  the  Temple,  so  timing  it,  that  they  should 
arrive  just  as  they  were  laying  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  great 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering, «  towards  the  close  of  the  ordinary  Morning- 
Sacrifice  service.  A  threefold  blast  of  the  Priests'  trumpets  welcomed 
the  arrival  of  the  Priest,  as  he  entered  through  the  '  Water-gate, '^ 
which  obtained  its  name  from  this  ceremony,  and  passed  straight 
into  the  Court  of  the  Priests.  Here  he  was  joined  by  another  Priest, 
who  carried  the  wine  for  the  drink-offering.  The  two  Priests  ascended 
'  the  rise  '  of  the  altar,  and  turned  to  the  left.  There  were  tAvo 
silver  funnels  here,  with  narrow  openings,  leading  down  to  the  base 
of  the  altar.  Into  that  at  the  east,  which  was  somewhat  wider,  the 
wine  was  poured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  water  into  the  western 
and  narrower  opening,  the  people  shouting  to  the  Priest  to  raise  his 
hand,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  poured  the  water  into  the  funnel. 
For,   although  it  was  held,   that  the    water-pouring   was    an   ordi- 


^  Curiously,  in  that  passage  the  spring 
of  the  river  is  designated  by  the  word 
3Ioza. 

^  Except  on  a  Sabbath,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Feast.     On  these  occasions  it 


had  been  provided  tlie  day  before. 

■'  One  of  the  gates  that  opened  from 
■  the  terrace '  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Temple. 
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uaneo  instituted  by  Moses,  'a  Halakhali  of  Moses  t'rom  Sinai,'  ="  tliis 
was  another  of  the  i)oints  disputed  by  the  Sadducees.^  And,  indeed, 
to  give  i)raetical  etfect  to  tlieir  views,  the  High-Priest  Ahwander 
Jannajus  had  on  one  occasion  poured  the  water  on  tlie  ground,  when 
he  was  nearly  murdered,  and  in  the  riot,  that  ensued,  six  thousand 
persons  were  killed  in  the  Temple." 

Immediately  after  'the  pouring  of  water,'  the  great  'Hallel,'  con- 
sisting of  Psalms  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  (inclusive),  was  chanted  antijihon- 
ally,  or  rather,  with  responses,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  llute. 
As  the  Levites  intoned  the  tirst  line  of  each  Psalm,  the  people 
repeated  it;  while  to  each  of  the  other  lines  they  responded  l)y 
Hallelu  Yah{''  Praise  ye  the  Lord  ').  But  in  Psalm  cxviii.  the  people 
not  only  repeated  the  first  line,  '  Ogive  thanks  to  the  Lord,'  l)ut  also 
these,  '0  then,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah,'  '  'O  Lord,  send  now 
prosperity; '  '^  and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  Psalm,  '  O  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord.'  As  they  repeated  these  lines,  they  shook  towards  the 
altar  the  Lulabh  which  they  held  in  their  hands — as  if  with  this 
token  of  the  past  to  express  the  reality  and  cause  of  their  praise,  and 
to  remind  God  of  His  promises.  It  is  this  moment  which  should  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view. 

The  festive  morning-service  was  followed  by  the  offering  of  the 
special  sacrifices  for  the  day,  with  their  drink-offerings,  and  l)y  the 
Psalm  for  the  day,  which,  on  'the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,' 
was  Psalm  Ixxxii.  from  verse  5. ''  '•'  The  Psalm  was,  of  course,  chanted, 
as  always,  to  instrumental  accompaniment,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of 
its  three  sections  the  Priests  blew  a  threefold  l)last,  while  the  people 
bowed  down  in  worship.  In  further  symbolism  of  this  Feast,  as 
pointing  to  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  nations,  the  public  services 
closed  with  a  procession  round  the  Altar  by  the  Priests,  who  chanted 
'  0  then,  work  now  salvation,  Jehovah!  O- Jehovah,  send  now  pros- 
perity. '  ^  But  on  '  tlie  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast, '  this  proces- 
sion of  Priests  made  the  circuit  of  the  altar,  not  only  once,  but  seven 
times,  as  if  they  were  again  compassing,  but  now  with  prayer,  the 
Gentile  Jericho  which  barred  their  possession  of  the  jjromised  land. 
Hence  the  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  Feast  was  also  called  that  of 
'the  Great  Ilosannah.'  As  the  people  left  the  Temple,  they  saluted 
the  altar  with  words  of  thanks,^  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  Feast 
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^  On  tlio  otlifir  hand,  R.  Akiba  main- 
tained, that  tlie  '  water-pourin,i? '  wa.s 
prescribed  in  tlie  writtim  Law. 

^  For  the  Psahiis  chanted  on  the  other 


days  of  tlie  Feast,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Feast  itself,  see  '  The  Temple 
and  its  Services,'  ch.  .\iv. 


«  u.  s.  1 
and  6 
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BOOK      they  shook  off*  the  leaves  on  the  willow-branches  round  the  altar, 
IV        an<l  hdixt  their  palni-1)ranclies  to  pieces."     On  the  same  afternoon  the 
^- — -i '    'booths'  were  dismantled,  and  the  Feast  ended.'' 

We  can  have  little  difficulty  in  determining;  at  what  part  of  the 
services  of  'the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast,'  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  'If  any  one  thirst,  let  Him  come  unto  Me  and  drink!"  It 
must  have  been  with  special  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  the  out- 
pourinfj;  of  tlie  water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered  the 
central  i)art  of  the  service.^  Moreover,  all  would  understand  that 
His  words  must  refer  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  rite  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  symbolical  of  His  outpouring.  The  fortlii)ouring 
of  the  water  was  inmiediately  followed  by  the  chanting  of  the 
Eallel.  But  after  that  there  must  have  been  a  short  pause  to 
prepare  for  the  festive  sacrifices  (the  Musaph).  It  was  then, 
immediately  after  the  symbolic  rite  of  water-pouring,  immediately 
after  the  people  had  responded  by  repeating  those  lines  from  Psalm 
cxviii. — given  thanks,  and  prayed  that  Jehovah  would  send  salvation 
and  prosperity,  and  had  shaken  their  Lulabh  towards  the  altar,  thus 
praising  'with  heart,  and  mouth,  and  hands,'  and  then  silence  had 
fallen  upon  them — that  there  rose,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughout 
the  Temple,  the  Ypice  of  Jesus.  He  interrupted  not  the  services, 
for  they  had  for  the  moment  ceased:  He  interpreted,  and  He  fulfilled 
them. 

Whether  we  realise  it  in  connection  with  the  deeply-stirring  rites 
iust  concluded,  and  the  song  of  praise  that  had  scarcely  died  out  of 
the  air;  or  think  of  it  as  a  vast  step  in  advance  in  the  history  of 
Christ's  Manifestation,  the  scene  is  equally  wondrous.  But  yester- 
day they  had  been  divided  about  Him,  and  the  authorities  had  given 
directions  to  take  Him;  to-day  He  is  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but, 
at  the  close  of  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  Feast,  asserting,  within 
the  hearing  of  all,  His  claim  to  l)e  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  all, 
and  the  true  Messiah!  And  yet  there  is  neither  harshness  of  com- 
mand nor  violence  of  threat  in  His  proclamation.  It  is  the  King, 
meek,  gentle,  and  loving;  the  Messiah,  Who  will  not  break  the 
bruised  reed.  Who  will  not  lift  up  His  Voice  in  tone  of  anger,  but 
speak  in  accents  of  loving,  condescending  compassion.  Who  now 
bids,  whosoever  thirsteth,  come  unto  Him  and  drink.  And  so  the 
Avords  have  to  all  time  remained  the  call  of  Christ  to  all  that  thirst, 

'  I  must  respectfully  difterfrom  Cauon  '  water-pouriufj; '  had  taken  place  on  the 
Westcott  (ad  loc.)  when  he  re,<i;ardis  it  as  day  when  our  Lord  so  pointed  to  the  ful- 
a  doubtful  question  whether  or  not  the       tilmeut  of  its  symbolical  meaning. 
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whence-  or  what-seever  their  need  and  longing  of  soul  may  be.     But,     chap. 
as  we  listen  to  these  words  as  originally  spoken,  we  feel  how  they       "^^n 
mark  that  Christ's  hour  was  indeed  coming:  the  preparation  past;  "^^ — "<^      ' 
the  manifestation  in  the  present,  unmistakable,  urgent,  and  loving; 
and  the  final  conflict  at  hand. 

Of  tliose  who  had  heard  Him,  none  but  must  have  understood 
that,  if  the  invitation  were  indeed  real,  and  Christ  the  fulfilment  of 
all,  then  the  promise  also  had  its  deepest  meaning,  that  he  who 
believed  on  Him  would  not  only  receive  the  promised  fidness  of  the 
Spirit,  but  give  it  forth  to  the  fertilising  of  the  barren  waste  around. 
It  was,  truly,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scripture-promise,  not  of  one 
but  of  all:  that  in  Messianic  times  the  N^abhi,  '  prophet,'  literally  the 
weller  forth,  viz.,  of  the  Divine,  should  not  be  one  or  another  select 
individual,  but  that  lie  would  pour  out  on  all  His  handmaidens  and 
servants  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  the  moral  wilderness  of  this 
world  be  changed  into  a  fruitful  garden.  Indeed,  this  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Targum  which  thus  paraphrases  Is.  xliv.  3:  'Behold, 
as  the  waters  are  poured  on  arid  ground  and  spread  over  the  dry 
soil,  so  will  I  give  the  Spirit  of  My  Holiness  on  thy  sons,  and  My 
blessing  on  thy  children's  children.'  What  was  new  to  them  was, 
that  all  tliis  was  treasured  up  in  the  Christ,  that  out  of  His  fulness 
men  might  receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  And  yet  even  this  was  not 
quite  new.  For,  was  it  not  the  fulfilment  of  that  old  prophetic  cry: 
'The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  upon  Me:  therefore  has  He 
Messiahed  (anointed)  Me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  poor  "  ? 
So  then,  it  was  nothing  new,  only  the  happy  fulfilment  of  the  old, 
when  He  thus  '  spake  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  who  believed 
on  Him  should  receive,'  not  then,  but  upon  His  Messianic  exaltation. 

And  so  we  scarcely  wonder  that  many,  on  hearing  Him,  said, 
though  not  with  that  heart-conviction  which  would  have  led  to 
self-surrender,  that  He  was  the  Prophet  promised  of  old,  even  the 
Christ,  while  others,  by  their  side,  regarding  Him  as  a  Galilean,  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  raised  the  ignorant  objection  that  He  could  not  be  the 
Messiah,  since  the  latter  must  be  of  the  seed  of  David  and  come 
from  Bethlehem.  ?^ay,  such  was  the  anger  of  some  against  Avhat 
they  regarded  a  dangerous  seducer  of  the  poor  people,  that  they 
would  fain  have  laid  violent  hands  on  Him.  But  amidst  all  this, 
the  strongest  testimony  to  His  Person  and  Mission  remains  to  be 
told.  It  came,  as  so  often,  from  a  quarter  whence  it  could  least  have 
been  expected.  Those  Temple-oflflcers,  whom  the  authorities  had  • 
commissioned  to  watch  an  opportunity  lor  seizing  Jesus,  came  back 
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without  luiviii.ii-  (lone  their  behest,  and  that,  when,  manifestly,  the 
scene  in  tlie  'reiiii)le  might  have  offered  the  desired  ground  for  His 
imprisonment.  To  the  question  of  the  Pharisees,  they  could  only 
give  this  rejjly,  which  lias  ever  since  remained  unquestionable  fact  of 
history,  admitted  alike  by  friend  ijnd  foe:  '  Never  man  so  spake  as 
this  man. '  ^  For,  as  all  spiritual  longing  and  all  upward  tending,  not 
only  of  men  but  even  of  systems,  consciously  or  unconsciously  tends 
towards  Christ,''  so  can  we  measure  and  judge  all  systems  by  this, 
which  no  sober  student  of  history  will  gainsay,  that  no  man  or  system 
ever  so  spake. 

It  was  not  this  which  the  Pharisees  now  gainsaid,  but  rather  the 
obvious,  and,  we  may  add,  logical,  inference  from  it.  The  scene 
which  followed  is  so  thoroughly  Jewish,  that  it  alone  would  suffice  to 
prove  the  Jewish,  and  hence  Johannine,  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  harsh  sneer:  'Are  ye  also  led  astray?'  is  succeeded 
by  pointing  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  and  great,  who  with  one 
accord  were  rejecting  Jesus.  '  But  this  people  ' — the  country-people 
{Am  ha-arez),  the  ignorant,  unlettered  rabble — '  are  cursed.'  Suffi- 
cient has  been  shown  in  previous  parts  of  this  book  to  explain  alike 
the  Pharisaic  claim  of  authority  and  their  almost  nnutterable  contempt 
of  the  unlettered.  So  far  did  the  latter  go,  that  it  would  refuse,  not 
only  all  family  connection  and  friendly  intercourse,''  but  even  the 
bread  of  charity,  to  the  unlettered;"  nay,  that,  in  theory  at  least, 
it  would  have  regarded  their  murder  as  no  sin,''  and  even  cut  them 
off  from  the  hope  of  the  Resurrection.'"  ^  But  is  it  not  true,  that,  even 
in  our  days,  this  double  sneer,  rather  than  argument,  of  the  Phari- 
sees is  the  main  reason  of  the  disbelief  of  so  many:  Which  of  the 
learned  believe  on  Him?  but  the  ignorant  multitude  are  led  by 
superstition  to  ruin. 

There  was  one  standing  among  the  Temjjle-authorities,  whom  an 
uneasy  conscience  would  not  allow  to  remain  quite  silent.  It  was 
the  Sanhedrist  Nicodemus,  still  a  night-discii)le,  even  in  brightest 
noon-tide.  He  could  not  hold  his  peace,  and  yet  he  dared  not  speak 
for  Christ.  So  he  made  compromise  of  both  by  taking  the  part  of, 
and  speaking  as,  a  righteous,  rigid  Sanhedrist.  '  Does  our  Law  judge 
(pronounce  sentence  upon)  a  man,  except  it  first  hear  from  himself 
and  know  what  he  doeth? '  From  the  Rabbinic  point  of  view,  no 
sounder  judicial  saying  could  have  been  uttered.     Yet  such  common- 


'  Whether  or  not  the  last  three  words 
are  spurious  is,  so  far  as  the  sense  of  the 
words  is  concerned,  matter  of  compara- 


tive indifference. 

-  For  furtlier  details  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  WagenseiVs  Sota,  pp.  516-519. 
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places  impose  not  on  any  one,  nor  even  serve  any  good  purpose. 
It  helped  not  the  cause  of  Jesus,  and  it  disguised  not  the  advocacy 
of  Xicodcmus.  We  know  what  was  thought  of  Galilee  in  the 
Rabbinic  world.  '  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee?  Search  and  see,  for 
out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.' 

And  so  ended  this  incident,  which,  to  all  concerned,  might  have 
been  so  fruitful  of  good.  Once  more  Nicodemus  was  left  alone,  as 
every  one  Avho  has  dared  and  yet  not  dared  for  Christ  is  after  all  such 
bootless  compromises;  alone — with  sore  heart,  stricken  conscience, 
and  a  u'reat  loniiiiiii'. ' 


CHAP. 

VII 


^  The  reader  will  ol)serve.  that  the 
narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adulter}', 
as  also  the  previous  verse  (St.  John  vii. 
53-viii.  11)  have  been  left  out  in  this 
History — although  with  ijreat  reluctance. 
By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  cliaracterise 
tliat  section  as  Apocryphal,  nor  indeed  to 
]ironounce  any  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  some  such  occurrence.  For,  it  contains 
much  which  we  instinctively  feel  to  lie 
like  the  Master,  lioth  in  what  Christ  is 
represented  as  sayin<i'  and  as  doing.  All 
tliat  we  reluctantly  feel  bound  to  main- 
tain is.  that  the  narrative  in  its  present 
form  did  not  exist  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and,  indeed,  rnidd  not  have 
existed.  For  a  summary  of  the  external 
evidence  against  the  Johannine  autlior- 
shij)  of  the  passage,  I  would  refer  to 
Camin  Westcntt's  Note,  ad  loc.  in  the 
'  Speaker's  Commentary."  But  there  is 
also  Internrd  evidence,  and,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  most  cogent,  against  its  authen- 
ticity— at  any  rate,  in  its  present  form. 
From  first  to  last  it  is  utterly  un-Jewish. 
Accordingly,  unbiassed  critics  who  are 
conversant  either  with  Jewish  legal  pro- 
cedure, or  with  the  habits  and  views  of 
the  peoi)le  at  the  time,  would  feel 
obliged  to  reject  it,  even  if  the  external 
evidence  had  been  as  strong  in  its  favour 
as  it  is  for  its  rejection.  Archdeacon 
Fiirrar  has,  indeed,  devoted  to  the  illus- 
tration of  this  narrative  some  of  his  most 
l)ictorial  pages.  But.  with  all  his  ability 
and  eloquence,  his  references  to  Jewisii 
law  and  observances  are  not  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  criticism.  To 
this  general  objection  to  their  correctness 
I  must  add  a  protest  against  the  views 
which  he  presents  of  the  moral  state  of 


Jewish  society  at  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  whatever  point  we 
view  this  narrative — the  accusers,  the 
witnesses,  the  public  examination,  the 
bringing  of  the  woman  to  Jesus,  or  the 
IHinishment  claimed — it  presents  insuper- 
able difticulties.  That  a  woman  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery  should  have  been 
brought  before  Jesus  (and  a]iparently 
without  the  witnesses  to  her  crime):  tliat 
such  an  utterly  un-Jewish,  as  well  as  il- 
legal, procedure  should  have  l)een  that 
of  the  '  Scribes  and  Pharisees ' ;  that  such 
a  breach  of  law,  and  of  what  Judaism 
would  regard  as  decency,  should  have 
been  i)erpetrated  to  '  tempt '  Him :  or  that 
the  Scribes  should  have  been  so  ignorant 
as  to  substitute  stoning  for  strangulation, 
as  the  i>unislnnent  of  adultery:  lastly, 
that  this  scene  should  have  ])een  enacted 
in  the  Temple,  presents  a  veritable 
climax  of  impossibilities.  I  can  only 
express  surprise  that  Archdeacon  Fdrrar 
should  have  suggested  that  the  •  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  had  grown  into  a  kind 
of  vintage-festival,  which  would  often 
degenerate  into  acts  of  licence  and  im- 
morality," or  that  the  lives  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  Israel  •  were  often  stained  ' 
with  such  sins.  The  first  statement  is 
quite  ungrounded;  and  as  for  the  second, 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  charge  of  adultery  is  brought  against 
a  Rablii  of  that  period.  The  quotations 
m  Sepp's  Leben  Jesu  (vol.  v.  p.  18,S), 
which  Archdeacon  Farrar  adduces,  are 
not  to  cases  in  ])oint,  however  much, 
from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  we 
may  repi'obate  the  conduct  of  the  Rabbis 
there  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER   YIII. 


TEACHIXG   IN   THE   TEMPLE   ON   THE   OCTAVE   OF   THE   FEAST   OF 
TABERNACLES. 

(St.  Jolm  viii.   12-5!).) 

BOOK      The  startling  teaching  on  '  the  last,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Feast '  was 
IV        not  the  only  one  delivered  at  that  season.  The  impression  left  on  the 

■ — Y^— ^  mind  is,  that  after  silencing,  as  they  thought,  Nioodemus,  the  leaders 
of  the  Pharisees  had  dispersed.^  The  addresses  of  Jesus  which  fol- 
lowed must,  therefore,  have  been  delivered,  either  later  on  that  day, 
or,  what  on  evei'y  account  seems  more  likely,  chiefly,  or  all,  on  the 
next  day,^  which  was  the  Octave  of  the  Feast,  when  the  Temple  would 
be  once  more  thronged  by  worshippers. 

On  this  occasion  we  find  Christ,  first  in  'The  Treasury,' ''  and 
then ''  in  some  unnamed  part  of  the  sacred  building,  in  all  probabil- 
ity one  of  the  '  Porches.'  Greater  freedom  could  be  here  enjoyed, 
since  these  '  Porches,'  which  enclosed  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  did 
not  form  part  of  the  Sanctuary  in  the  stricter  sense.  Discussions 
might  take  place,  in  which  not,  as  in  '  the  Treasury,'  only  '  the  Phari- 

•ver.  13  sees,'"  but  the  people  generally,  might  propound  questions,  answer, 
or  assent.  Again,  as  regards  the  requirements  of  the  present  narra- 
tive, since  the  Porches  opened  upon  the  Court,  the  Jews  might  there 
pick  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him  (which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
any  part  of  the  Sanctuary  itself),  while  lastly,  Jesus  might  easily 
pass  out  of  the  Temple  in  the  crowd  that  moved  through  the  Porches 
to  the  outer  gates.  ^ 


»  St.  John 
vlil.  20 

*>ver.  21 


1  This,  although  St.  John  vii.  53  must 
be  rejected  as  spurious.  But  tlie  whole 
context  seems  to  imply,  that  for  the  pre- 
sent the  auditory  of  .Jesus  had  dispersed. 

^  It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the 
first  address  (vv.  12-19)  may  have  been 
delivered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  '  Last 
Day  of  the  Feast,'  when  the  cessation  of 
preparations  for  the  Temj'jle-illumination 
may  have  given  the  outward  occasion 
for  the  words:     'I  am  the  light  of  the 


■World.'  The  itaXiv  of  vv.  12  and  21 
seems  in  each  case  to  indicate  a  fresh 
period  of  time.  Besides,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  all  from  vii.  .S7  to  viii.  59 
had  taken  place  the  same  day.  For  this 
and  other  arguments  on  the  point,  see 
Lilcke,  vol.  ii!  pp.  279-281. 

^  The  last  clauses  of  ver.  59,  '  going 
through  the  midst  of  them  went  His  way, 
and  so  passed  by,'  must  be  omitted  as 
spurious. 
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But  tlie  narrative  first  transports  U8  into  '  the  Treasury,'  whore 
'  the  Pharisees' — or  headers — would  alone  venture  to  speak.  Ft  ou.u-ht 
to  be  specially  marked,  that  if  they  laid  not  hands  on  Jesus  wheu  He 
dared  to  teach  in  this  sacred  locality,  and  that  such  uinvelcome  doc- 
trine, His  immunity  must  be  ascribed  to  the  higher  appointment  of 
(jrod:  'because  His  hour  had  not  yet  come.'"^  An  archgeological  ques- 
tion may  here  be  raised  as  to  the  exact  localisation  of  '  the  Treasury,' 
whether  it  was  the  colonnade  around  'the  Court  of  the  Women,'  in 
which  the  recei)tacles  for  charitable  contributions — the  so-called 
ShopharofJi,  or  'trumpets' — were  jilaced,"  or  one  of  the  two  'cham- 
bers '  in  wliich,  resi)ectivcly,  secret  gifts  '  and  votive  offerings  ^  were 
deposited."^  The  former  seems  the  most  likely.  In  any  case,  it 
would  be  witliin  'the  Court  of  the  Women,'  the  common  meeting- 
jilace  of  the  worshippers,  and,  as  we  nmy  say,  the  most  generally 
attended  part  of  the  Sanctuary.*  Here,  in  the  hearing  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  took  place  the  first  Dialogue  between  Christ  and  the 
Pharisees. 

It  opened  with  what  probably  was  an  allusion  alike  to  one  of  t  lie 
great  ceremonies  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  its  symbolic  mean- 
ing, and  to  an  express  Messianic  expectation  of  the  Rabbis.  As  the 
Mishnah  states:  On  the  first, '^  or,  as  the  Talmud  would  have  it,  " 
on  every  night'' of  the  festive  week,  'the  Court  of  the  Women' 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  night  spent  in  the  demonstra- 
tions already  described.  This  was  called  '  the  joy  of  the  feast.'  This 
'  festive  joy,'  of  which  the  origin  is  obscure,  was  no  doubt  connected 
Avith  the  hoi)e  of  earth's  great  harvest-joy  in  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  so  pointed  to  '  the  days  of  the  Messiah.'  In 
connection  with  this  we  nuirk,  that  the  term  '  light '  was  specially 


CHAP. 
VIII 


''  ShPqal. 
vi.  5 


'--  Sheqal. 
V.  6 


■>  Sukk.  V.  2 

« Jer.  Sukk. 
.55  6;  Sukk. 
53  a 


1  The  so-call(Ml  •clianil)or  of  tlie 
silent'  (C/ias/ntiiii).  Slunial.  v.  (1. 

2  The  'chamber  of  the  vessels '( A'c- 
Ifm).  It  was  i)i'()l)al)ly  over,  or  in  tliis 
chamber  that  A,i!,rii)i)i  luniu'  up  the  lioldeii 
memorial-chain  of  his  captivity  {Jos. 
Autiq.  xix.  (!.  1). 

■'  C^omp.  generally  •  Tiic  Temiilc  and 
its  Services.'  pj).  2(i.  27. 

■•  The  'Court  of  tiuMVomon  "  (  k/'/'o/ - 
KOJvi'i,  Jos.  .(ew.War  v.  .">.  :'>;  conip.  also 
V.  5.  2),  so  called,  because  women  could 
not  penetrate  further.  It  was  the  real 
Court  of  the  Sanctuary.  Here  .leremiah 
also  tau-iiit  (xix.  14;  xxvi.  2).  But  it 
is  not  correct  to  state  (Wes/rof/).  that 
the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Sanhedrin 
(fT<i2iff/)\\'as  'between    the  Court  of  the 


Women  and  the  inner  court.'  It  was  in 
tile  south-ea.stern  an<i;le  of  tiui  Court  of 
the  Triests — and  hence  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  Court  of  tlie  Women. 
But,  not  to  si)ealv  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  Sanhedrin  no  lon.ij;er  met  in  that 
Chamber — even  if  it  had  been  nearer, 
Christ's  teachine:  in  the  Treasury  could 
not  (at  any  period)  'have  liccn  within 
cai'shot  of  tlie  Saidiedrin,"  since  it  would 
not  sit  on  that  day. 

'  .Vlthouiih  Rabbi  .Joshua  tells  (in  the 
Talmud)  tJiat  during-  all  the  nifihts  of 
the  festive  week  they  'did  not  taste  sleep,' 
this  seems  scarcely  credilile,  and  the 
statement  of  the  ^tislmah  is  the  more  ra- 
tional. .M((/t)ioii'(fi's,  liowever,  ado])tsthe 
view  ofthe  Talmud  (Hilch.  Lul.  viii.  12). 
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•'  Bemidb. 
R.  15.  ed. 
Wai-sh. 
p.  62  a.  1 1 

•'  St.  Luke 
ii.  32 


•  Ber.  R.  3 


■•  Bemidb. 
R.  1.5 

«  Yalk.  on 
Is.  Ix. 

fOn  Lam.  i. 
16,  ed. 
Warsh.  i>. 
64  a,  (^ 


8  In  Dan.  ii. 
22 


h  St.  Luke 
ii.  32 


ii|)i)lio(l  to  the  Mosr^iali.  In  a  \fiT  iiitcrcstiii^-  passag'e  of  the 
Midra^^li  '  we  are  told,  that,  wliile  coiiiinonl}'  windows  wore  made  wide 
within  and  nai-i'ow  without,  it  was  the  opposite  in  the  Teniph^  of 
Sohjinon,  because  the  light  issuing  from  the  Sanctuary  was  to  lighten 
that  which  was  without.  This  reminds  us  of  the  hmguage  of  devout 
okl  Simeon  in  regai'd  to  the  Messiah,"  as  '  a  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel.'  The  Midrash  further 
explains,  that,  if  the  light  in  the  Sanctuary  was  to  l)e  always  burning 
before  Jehovah,  the  reason  was,  not  that  He  needed  such  light,  but 
that  He  honoured  Israel  with  this  as  a  symbolic  command.  In 
Messianic  times  God  would,  in  fulfllment  of  the  prophetic  meaning 
of  this  rite,  '  kindle  for  them  the  Great  Light,"  and  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  point  to  them,  who  had  lit  the  light  tor  Him  Who 
lightened  the  whole  world.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  Rabbis 
speak  of  the  original  light  in  which  God  had  wrapped  Himself  as  in 
a  garment,''  and  which  could  not  shine  l)y  day,  because  it  would  have 
dimmed  the  light  of  the  sun.  From  this  light  that  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  had  been  kindled.'^  It  was  now  reserved  under  the  throne 
of  God  for  the  Messiah/  in  Whose  days  it  would  shine  forth  once 
more.  Lastly,  we  ought  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  another  Midrash,'' 
where,  after  a  renmrkable  discussion  on  such  names  of  the  Messiah 
as  •  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.'  -the  Branch,"  'the  Comforter,' 
'  Shiloh,"  •  Compassion,'  His  Birth  is  connected  with  the  destruction, 
and  His  return  with  the  restoration  of  the  Temple.'  But  in  that 
very  passage  the  Messiah  is  also  specially  designated  as  the 
'  Enlightener,"  the  words:  ^  'the  light  dwelleth  with  Him,"  being 
applied  to  Him. 

What  has  just  been  stated  shows,  that  the  Messianic  hope  of  the 
aged  Simeon*'  most  truly  expressed  the  Messianic  thoughts  of  the 
time.  It  also  proves,  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  mistaken 
the  Messianic  meaning  in  the  Avords  of  Jesus,  in  tlieir  reference  to 
the  past  festivity:  '  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world."  This  circumstance 
is  itself  evidential  as  regards  this  Discourse  of  Christ,  the  truth  of 
this  narrative,  and  even  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fcnirth  Gosjiel. 
But,  indeed,  the  whole  Address,  the  argumentation  with  the  Phari- 
sees which  follows,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Discourse  to,  and 
argumentation  with,  the  Jews,  are  peculiarly  Jewish  in  their  form  of 
reasoning.  Substantially,  these  Discourses  are  a  continuation  of 
those  previously  delivered  at  this  Feast.     But  they  carry  the  argu- 

'  Thf  passaf^e  is  one  of  tlie  mo.st  remarkable,  as  regards  the  Messianic  views  of 
the  Rabbis.     See  Appendix  IX. 
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mcut  one  important  .stei)  both  backwards  and  forwards.  The  situa-  CIIAI'. 
tion  had  now  become  quite  clear,  and  neither  party  cared  to  conceal  Viii 
it.  What  Jesus  had  gradually  roninninicated  to  the  disciples,  who  ^— ^r^^^ 
were  so  unwilling  to  receive  it,  had  now  become  an  acknowledged 
fact.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  J*!ru- 
salem  were  compassing  the  Death  of  Jesus.  'I'his  underlies  all  His 
Words.  Antl  He  sought  to  turn  them  from  their  puri)Ose,  not  by  ap- 
pealing to  their  pity  nor  to  any  lower  motive,  but  by  claiming  as  His 
right  that,  for  which  they  would  condemn  Him.  He  ivas  the  Sent  of 
God,  the  Messiah;  although,  to  know  Him  and  His  Mission,  it  needed 
moral  kinship  with  Him  that  had  sent  Him.  But  this  led  to  the  very 
root  of  the  matter.  It  needed  moral  kinship  with  God:  did  Israel, 
as  such,  possess  it?  They  did  not]  nay,  no  man  possessed  it,  till 
given  him  of  God.  This  was  not  exactly  new  in  these  Discourses  of 
Christ,  but  it  was  now  far  more  clearly  stated  and  developed,  and  in 
that  sense  new. 

We  also  are  too  apt  to  overlook  this  teaching  of  Christ — perhaps 
have  overlooked  it.  It  is  concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole 
nature  by  sin,  and  hence  the  need  of  God-teaching,  if  we  are  to 
receive  the  Christ,  or  understand  His  doctrine.  That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit;  where- 
fore, '  marvel  not  that  I  said,  Ye  must  be  born  again. "  That  had  been 
Christ's  initial  teaching  to  Nicodemus,  and  it  became,  with  growing- 
emphasis.  His  final  teaching  to  the  teachers  of  Israel.  It  is  not  St. 
Paul  who  first  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  our  entire  moral  ruin:  he  had 
learned  it  from  the  Christ,  It  forms  the  very  basis  of  Christianity; 
it  is  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  need  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  rationale 
of  the  work  which  Christ  came  to  do.  The  Priesthood  and  the 
Sacrificial  Work  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  higher  aspect  of  His 
Prophetic  Office,  and  the  true  meaning  of  His  Kingship,  as  not  of 
this  world,  are  based  u])on  it.  Veiy  markedly,  it  constitutes  the 
starting-point  in  the  fundamental  divergence  between  the  leaders  of 
the'Synagogue  and  Christ — we  might  say,  to  all  time  between  Chris- 
tians and  non-Christians.  The  teachers  of  Israel  knew  not,  nor 
believed  in  the  total  coi'ruption  of  man — Jew  as  well  as  Gentile — 
and,  therefore,  felt  not  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  They  could  not 
understand  it,  how  '  Excci)t  a  man " — at  least  a  Jew — were  '  born 
again,' and,  'from  above,'  he  could  not  enter,  nor  even  see,  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  They  understood  not  their  own  Bible:  the  story 
•of  the  Fall — not  Moses  and  the  Prophets:  and  how  could  they  under- 
.stand  Christ?  tliev  believed   not   them,  and  how  could  tliev   l)elieve 
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IV         sccui  clear:  the  ineaniation,  the  History  ol"  the  Temptation  and  Vic- 

^— -^^ tory  in  the  Wilderness,  and  even  the  Cross.    Only  he  who  has,  in  some 

measure,  himself  felt  the  agony  of  the  first  garden,  ran  understand 
that  of  the  second  (/(irdcn.  Had  they  understood,  by  that  personal 
experience  wliicli  A\e  must  all  have  of  it,  the  Proto-Evangel  of  the 
great  contest,  and  of  the  great  conquest  by  sutt'ering,  they  would 
have  followed  its  lines  to  their  final  goal  in  the  Christ  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all.  And  so,  here  also,  were  the  words  of  Christ  true,  that 
it  needed  heavenly  reaching,  and  kinship  to  the  Divine,  to  understand 
His  doctrine. 

This  underlies,  and  is  the  main  object  of  these  Discourses  of 
Christ.  As  a  corollary  He  would  teach,  that  Satan  was  not  a  merely 
malicious,  impish  being,  working  outwai-d  destruction,  but  that  there 
was  a  moral  power  of  evil  which  held  us  all — not  the  Gentile  world 
only,  but  even  the  most  favoured,  learned,  and  exalted  among  the 
Jews.  Of  this  power  Satan  was  the  concentration  and  impersona- 
tion; the  prince  of  the  power  of  'darkness.'  This  opens  up  the  rea- 
soning of  Christ,  alike  as  expressed  and  implied.  He  presented  Him- 
self to  them  as  the  Messiah,  and  hence  as  the  Light  of  the  AVorld. 
It  resulted,  that  only  in  tbllowing  Him  would  a  man  '  not  walk  in  the 
darkness, '  ^  but  have  the  light — and  that, '  be    it  marked,  not  the 

•  St.  John  light  of  knowledge,  but  of  life."  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  followed, 
that  all,  who  were  not  within  this  light,  were  in  darkness  and  in 
death. 

It  was  an  appeal  to  the  moral  in  His  hearers.  The  Pharisees 
sought  to  turn  it  aside  by  an  appeal  to  the  external  and  visible. 
They  asked  for  some  witness,  or  palpable  evidence,  of  what  they  called 

bver.  13  His  testimony  about  Himself,"  well  knowing  that  such  could  only  be 
through  some  external,  visil)le,  miraculous  manifestation,  just  as  they 
had  formerly  asked  for  a  sign  from  heaven.  The  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially the  I]vangelic  history,  is  full  of  what  men  ordinarily,  and  often 
thoughtlessly,  call  the  miraculous.  I>ut.  in  this  case,  the  miract^lous 
would  have  become  the  nmgical,  which  it  never  is.  If  Christ 
had  yielded  to  their  appeal,  and  transfei-rcd  the  (Question  from  tlu' 
moral  to  the  coarsely  external  sphere.  He  would  have  ceased  to  ])e 
the  Messiah  of  the  Incarnation,  Temptation,  and  Cross,  the  Messiah- 
Saviour.  It  would  have  been  to  un-Messiah  the  Messiah  of  the 
Gospel,  for  it  was  only,  in  another  f(u-m.  a  repetition  of  the  Tempta- 
tion. A  miracle  or  sign  would  at  that  moment  have  been  a  moral 
'  Mark  licrc  tin-  (Icfiiiitt'  article. 
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anachronism — as  imicli  as  any  miracle  would  bo  in  our  daj's,^  when 
the  Christ  makes  His  ai)i)eal  to  the  moral,  and  is  met  by  a  demand 
lor  the  external  and  material  evidence  of  His  Witness. 

The  interruption  ol"  the  Pharisees  •'  was  thoroughly  Jewish,  and 
so  was  their  objection.  It  had  to  bo  mot,  and  that  in  the  Jewish 
form'-  in  which  it  had  been  raised,  while  the  Christ  must  at  the  same 
time  continue  His  former  teaching  to  them  concerning  God  and 
their  own  distance  from  Him.  Their  objection  had  proceeded  on 
this  fundamental  judicial  i)rinciple  — 'A  person,  is  not  accredited 
about  himself ''  Harsh  and  unjust  as  this  principle  sometimes  was,^ 
it  evidently  applied  only  in  judicial  cases,  and  hence  implied  that 
these  Pharisees  sat  in  judgment  on  Him  as  one  suspected,  and 
charged  with  guilt.  The  reply  of  Jesus  was  plain.  Even  if  His 
testimony  about  Himself  were  unsupported,  it  would  still  be  true, 
and  He  was  competent  to  liear  it,  for  He  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
whence  He  came  and  whither  He  went — His  own  part  in  this 
Mission,  and  its  goal,  as  well  as  God's — whereas  they  knew*  not 
either.''  But,  more  than  this:  their  demand  for  a  witness  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  judges,  and  He  the 
panel — a  relation  which  only  arose  from  their  judging  after  the  tlesh. 
Spiritual  judgment  upon  that  which  was  within  belonged  only  to 
Him,  that  searchetli  all  secrets.  Christ,  while  on  earth,  judged  no 
man;  and,  even  if  He  did  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  He  did  it 
not  alone,  but  with,  and  as  the  Representative  of,  the  Father.  Hence, 
such  judgment  would  be  true.*  But,  as  for  their  main  charge,  was  it 
either  true,  or  good  in  law?  In  accordance  with  the  Law  of  God, 
there  were  two  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  His  Mission:  His  own,  and 
the  frequently-shown  attestation  of  His  Father.  And,  if  it  were  ob- 
jected that  a  man  could  not  bear  witness  in  his  own  cause,  the  same 
Rabbinic  canon  laid  it  down,  that  this  only  applied  if  his  testimony 
stootl  alone.  But  if  it  were  corroborated  (even  in  a  matter  of 
greatest  delicacy),'  although  by  only  one  male  or  fonmle  slave — who 
ordinarily  were  unfit  lor  testimony — it  would  be  credited. 


CHAP. 
YHI 


'  St.  John 
viii.  la 


^  Kethub. 
il.  9 


=  St.  John 
Tin.  14 


d  vv.  15,  16 


'  It  i.^  substantially  the  same  evi- 
dence wiiicii  is  demanded  l)y  tiie  nega- 
tive ]iliysicists  of  (lur  days.  Nor  can 
I  imaii'iue  a  more  tlioroiiiiii  misnnder- 
standin.2:of  tlie  cliaracter  and  teacliinii'of 
■Christianity  than,  for  examiile,  the  ])ro- 
posal  to  test  the  efficacy  of  i)rayer,  by 
asking  for  the  recovery  of  tliose  in  a 
hospital  ward !  This  would  represent 
lieathenism,  not  Christianity. 

-  We  mark  here  aijiiin  the  evidence 
of  the  Jewish  authorship  of  llie    Fonrlh 


Gospel. 

•'  Thus  the  testimony  of  a  man.  that 
duriiiii'  tiie  heathen  occupancy  of  Jeru- 
salem his  wife  iiad  never  left  him.  was 
not  allowed,  and  the  husljand  forbidden 
his  wife  (Kethul).  ii.  !)). 

*  Not,  as  in  theA.V.,  'tell.' 

^  Kethub.  ii  9.  Such  solitary  testi- 
mony only  when  favourable,  not  when 
adverse.  On  the  law  of  testimony  ijene- 
rally,  comp.  Sddlsrli'dtz,  Mos.  Recht.  )))i. 

cot'.  M):^. 
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The  reasonin.ii:  of  Christ,  without  for  a  moment  quitting  the  higlier 
jiTound  of  Bis  teaching,  was  quite  unanswerable  from  the  Jewish  stand- 
point. The  Pharisees  felt  it,  and,  thougli  well  knowing  to  Whom 
He  referred,  tried  to  evade  it  by  the  sneer — where  (not  Who)  His 
Father  was?  This  gave  occasion  for  Christ  to  return  to  the  main 
subject  of  His  Address,  that  the  reason  of  their  ignorance  of  Him 
was,  that  they  knew  not  the  Father,  and,  in  turn,  that  only  acknow- 
ledgment of  Him  would  bring  true  knowledge  of  the  Father. "^ 

Such  words  would  only  ripen  in  the  hearts  of  such  men  the  murder- 
ous resolve  against  Jesus.  Yet,  not  till  His,  not  their,  hour  had  come! 
Presently,  we  find  Him  again,  now  in  one  of  the  Porches — probably 
that  of  Solomon — teaching,  this  time,  'the  Jews.'  We  imagine  they 
were  chiefly,  if  not  all,  Judaeans — perhaps  Jerusalemites,  aware  of 
the  murderous  intent  of  their  leaders^not  His  own  Galileans,  whom 
He  addressed.  It  was  in  continuation  of  what  had  gone  before — 
alike  of  what  He  had  said  to  them  and  of  what  they  felt  towards 
Him.  The  words  are  intensely  sad — Christ's  farewell  to  His  rebel- 
lious people.  His  tear- words  over  lost  Israel;  abrupt  also,  as  if  they 
were  torn  sentences,  or,  else,  headings  for  special  discourses:  •  I  go  My 
way' — 'Ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  in  your  sin^  shall  ye  die' — 'Whither 
I  go,  ye  cannot  come!'  And  is  it  not  all  most  true?  These  many 
centuries  has  Israel  sought  its  Christ,  and  perished  in  its  great  sin 
of  rejecting  Him;  and  whither  Christ  and  His  kingdom  tended,  the 
Synagogue  and  Judaism  never  came.  They  thought  that  He  spoke 
of  His  dying,  and  not,  as  He  did,  of  that  which  came  after  it. 
But,  how  could  His  dying  establish  such  separation  between  them? 
This  was  the  next  question  which  rose  in  their  minds.''  Would  there 
be  anything  so  peculiar  about  His  dying,  or,  did  His  expression  about 
going  indicate  a  purpose  of  taking  away  His  Own  life?  ^ 

It  was  this  misunderstanding  which  Jesus  briefly  luit  emphati- 
cally corrected  by  telling  them,  that  the  ground  of  their  separation 
was  the  difference  of  their  nature:  they  were  from  beneath.  He  from 
above;  they  of  this  world,  He  not  of  this  world.     Hence  they  could 


'  Not  '.-^ins."  a.s  in  tlie  A.V. 

2  rjenerally  tliis  i.<  understood  as 
rcferriii!?  to  tlie  sui»i)os('d  Jewi.-sh  beliof. 
that  .suicides  occupied  the  lowest  place 
in  Gehenna.  But  a  glance  at  the  context 
must  convince  that  the  Jews  could  not 
have  understood  Christ  as  nieaning,  tliat 
Ke  would  be  separated  from  them  by 
beina;  sent  to  the  lowest  (iehenna. 
Be.sides.  this  supposed  i)unisliment  of 
suicides  is  only  derived  from  a  rhetorical 
pas.sage   in   Josephns   (.Jew.  War  iii.  S. 


5),  lint  unsupported  by  any  Rabbinic 
statements.  The  Rabbinic  definition — 
or  rather  limitation — of  what  constitutes 
suicide  is  remarkable.  Thus,  neither 
Saul,  nor  AhitopheL  nor  Ziniri.  are  re- 
garded as  suicides,  because  they  did  it 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  For  premeditated,  real  suicide 
the  punishment  is  left  with  God.  Some 
difference  is  to  be  made  in  the  burial  of 
such,  yet  not  such  as  to  put  the  survivors 
to  shame. 


'WHO   ART   THOU?'  I7l 

not  come  where  He  would   be,  since  they  nm«t  die  in  their  ,>iii,  as     CHAr. 
He  liad  told  them — '  it" ye  believe  not  that  I  am.' "  VHI 

The  words  were  intentionally  mysteriously  spoken,  as  to  a  Jewish  ^^^r — ^ 
audience.     Believe  not  that    Thou    art!     But    'Who    art    Thou?  "■  '^v.  23,24 
Whether  or  not  the  words  were  spoken  in  scorn,  their  question  con- 
demned themselves.     In  His  broken  sentence,  Jesus  had  tried  them 
— to  see  how  they  Avould  comjilete  it.     Then  it  was  so !     All  this  time 
they  had  not  yet  learned  AVho  He  was;  had  not  even  a  conviction 
on   that  point,  either  for   or  against   Him,   but  were   ready  to   be 
swayed  by  their  leaders!     'Who  I  am?' — am  I   not  telling  you  it 
even  from  the  beginning;  has  My  testimony  by  word  or  deed  ever 
swerved  on  this  point?     I  am  what  all  along,  from  the  beginning,  I 
tell  you.^     Then,   putting  aside  this  interruption,  He  resumed  His 
argument.''     Many  other  things  had  He  to  say  and  to  judge  concern-  "  w.  25, 2« 
ing  them,  besides  the  bitter  truth  of  their  perishing  if  they  believed 
not  that   it  was  He — but  He  that  had  sent  Him  was  true,  and  He 
must  ever  speak  into  the  world  the  message  which  He  had  received. 
When  Christ  referred  to  it  as  that  which  '  He  heard  from  Him,' "  He  '"^®*'-  26 
evidently  wished  thereliy  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  His  Mission  from 
God,  as  constituting  His  claim  on  their  obedience  of  faith.     But  it 
was  this  very  point  which,   even   at   that  moment,  they  were  not 
understanding.'*     And  they  would  only  learn  it,  not  by  His  Words,   "iver.  27 
but  by  the  event,  when  they  had  '  lifted  Him  up,'  as  they  thought,  to 
the  Cross,  but  really  on  the  way  to  His  Glory.-"     Then  would  they    ^ver.  2s 

'  It  would  be  iinpossiblp  here  to  enter  Crucifixion,  and  tlaat  they  who  heard  it 

into  a  critical  analj'iiiis  or  vindication  ot  rather  imagined  it  to  refer  to  HisExalta- 

the  rendering  of  this  much  controverted  tion.     There  is  a    curiously  illustrative 

passage,    adopted     in    the    text.      The  passage  here  (in  Pesicita  R.  10).  when  a 

method  followed  has  been  to  retranslate  king,  having  given  orders  that  the  head 

literally  into  Hebrew:  of  his  sou  should  be  'lifted  up'(,~lN  'N"J 

CD'^S  *m:!"l  C"i'  Nin  rirnn):  *rsn),  that  it  should  be  hanged  up   (li."! 

m  •       •  1+1  .1      .1    •+!        ,rr    1      •  irXI  nS),  is  exhorted  bv  the  tutor  to  spare 

This  might  be  rendered  either,  '  To  begin         ,    ,         ,  •    ,  •  "    v     1    1        ,,     , 

.,,      Tf    .1    ♦  r    1      4^  11         \  r  what  was  his 'moneginos  only  begotten  . 

with — He  that  I  also  tell  you;    or,  'from  /-.    *,  „  1  •     .       ,  i  •  „  ^    *  1,  1         1 

.,    ,      .     .       TT    *i    i  T     1       .1  11  >  On  the  kngs  replyi  ig  that  he  was  bound 

the  beginning  Ho  that  I  also  tell   you.  ,       .,         ^        1     i     i     ■         ♦!      .^  * . 

T,     p     t^     r  4^t  1  •*  •  by  the  orders  he  had  given,  the    tutor 

I  prefer  the  latter,  and  its  meaning  seems        -  ,  ...  *   +1  \  *i  i 

„.  K-,t  ,  f  11.,  +1    f  ^.f  ^       A  A-  answers  bv  pointing  out   that  the  verb 

substa  tia  y  that  of  our  A.  V .  ,t  •    ',.„..  •     ^i  e 

2   A„  n  .,  „     IT-    ^    y,»     •  wi  ■   i-  iVc/.sc/ means  lifting  up   in  the  sense   ot 

^  As  Canon     nesfcoft   rightly    itouits  ,,.  ,,    •      \.  ,■  y,  ^ 

„  .  .ox    T^i ,    ,  ••   .>o^    4-\      r         .  -f*-  exalti  g,  as  well  as  ot  e.xecuting.     But, 

out  (St.  John  xii.  32),  the   term  '  lifting  ,     .,,    -  ,,  1     a-         ^i        -in 

,. '   i„.i..  1..   u^fi,  +1.    ,1  „ti         A    *i  besides  the  verb   A ^/ay/,  there  is  also  the 
up     includes  both  the    death   and    the  ,   r,         ,  ,__,x      1  •„!  •    ..i     a 

!  Tf  ,  ,  ,    .  verb  Ze(/«»/i!  (nrTV  which  in  the  Aramaic 

glory.     If  we  ask  ourselves  what  corre-  ■'  -*     \\\-:r 

sponding  Hebrew  word,   including  the  and  in  the  Syriac  is  used  both  for  lifting 

sensvfi  malus  as  well  as  the  aorstis  bonus  up  and  for  hanging — specifically  for  cruci- 

would  have   been  used,  the  verb  Kasa  fyjng;  and,  lastly,  the  verb  Tda  fN'-^ror 

(Xri)   naturally  occurs  (comp.   Gen  xl.  '.  "  ^  ""  • 

19  with  ver.  13).     For  we  suppose,  that  '"'?*?).  which  means  in  the  first  i)lace  to 

the  word  used  by  Christ   at  this  early  lift  up.  and  secondarily  lo  hang  or  crucify 

part    of    His  Ministry  could   not  have  (see  X^rv.  Targum,  Wdrterb.  ii.  p.  r..'!!)  ^/: 

necessarily  involved  a  prediction  of   His  and /'}•       It   lliis  latter   vert)   was   used. 
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0  Ab. 

Baraitha 

vl.  2,  p. 

23  b:  Erub. 

54  a,  line  13 

from 

bottom 


«  Shabb    67 

a ;  128  a 


'  Baba 
Mats.  vii.  1 


perceive  tlie  meaning  of  the  designation  He  had  given  of  Himself, 
and  tlio  ehiim  founded  on  it " :  '  Then  shall  ye  perceive  that  I  am.' 
Meantime  :  'And  of  Myself  do  I  nothing,  l)ut  as  the  ^  Father  taught 
Me,  these  things  do  I  speak.  And  He  that  sent  Me  is  with  Me.  He  ^ 
hath  not  left  Me  alone,  because  what  pleases  Him  I  do  alwaj^s.' 

If  tlie  Jews  failed  to  understand  the  expression  '  lifting  up,'  which 
might  mean  His  Exaltation,  tliough  it  did  mean,  in  the  first  place, 
His  C'ross,  there  was  that  in  His  Appeal  to  His  Words  and  Deeds  as 
bearing  witness  to  His  Mission  and  to  the  Divine  Help  and  Presence 
in  it,  which  b}'  its  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  reality,  found  its  way 
to  the  hearts  of  many.  Instinctively  they  felt  and  believed  that 
His  Mission  must  ])e  Divine.  Wlietlicr  or  not  this  found  articulate 
expression,  Jesus  now  addressed  Himself  to  those  who  thus  far — at 
least  for  the  moment — believed  on  Him.  They  were  at  the  crisis  of 
their  spiritual  liistory,  and  He  must  press  home  on  them  what  He 
had  sought  to  teach  at  the  first.  By  nature  far  from  Him,  they 
were  bondsmen.  Only  if  they  abode  in  His  Word  would  thej^  know 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  would  make  them  free.  The  result  of  this 
knowledge  would  be  moral,  and  hence  tliat  knowledge  consisted  not 
in  merely  believing  on  Him,  but  in  making  His  Word  and  teaching 
their  dwelling — abiding  in  it."  But  it  was  this  very  moral  applica- 
tion which  they  resisted.  In  this  also  Jesus  had  used  their  own 
forms  of  thinking  and  teacliing,  only  in  a  much  higlier  sense.  For 
their  own  tradition  had  it,  tliat  he  only  was  free  who  lal>oured  in  the 
study  of  the  Law.''  Yet  the  liberty  of  which  He  spoke  came  not  through 
study  of  the  Law,'  l)ut  from  abiding  in  the  Word  of  Jesus.  But  it  was 
this  very  thing  Avhich  they  resisted.  A  nd  so  they  ignored  the  spiritual, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  national,  aj^plication  ot  the  words  of  Christ. 
As  this  is  once  more  evidential  of  the  Jewish  authorshi])  of  this 
Gospel,  so  also  the  characteristically  Jewisli  boast,  that  as  the  children 
of  Abraham  they  had  never  been,  and  never  could  ])e,  in  real  servi- 
tude. It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  supposed 
to  ])c  derived  from  descent  from  Abraham.  Suffice  here  the  almost  fun- 
damental principle:  'All  Israel  are  the  children  of  Kings,'"  and  its 
application  even  to  common  life,  that  as  '  the  children  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  not  even  Solomon's  feast  could  be  too  good  for  them. ' " 


then  tlie  .Jewish  expression  Tabu/,  whicb 
is  still  oi)i)rol)riously  ^iveu  to  Jesus,  would 
after  all  represent  the  oritjinal  designa- 
tion by  which  He  described  His  own 
death  as  the  'lifted-up  One." 

1  Not  'my,'  as  in  A.V. 

■^  Anew  seutence;  and  'He,'  not  -the 


Father,'  as  in  the  A.V. 

'■'  With  reference  to  Exod.  xxxil.  Ki,  a 
play  being  made  on  the  word  Chanith 
('graven')  which  is  interpreted  (jheijruth 
('liberty').  The  passage  quoted  by 
WilnHdie  (B&ba  Mets.  85  b)  is  not  appli- 
cable. 


'OUR    FATHER   IS  ABRAHAM.'  I73 

jSTot  SO,  however,  would  the  Lord  allow  them  to  pass  it  b}-.     He      CHAP, 
pointed  them  to  another  sei'vitude  whicli  they  knew  not,  that  of  sin,  •'       vni 

and,  entering  at  the  same  time  also  on  their  own  ideas,  lie  told  them  ' — ^r — ' 

that  continuance  in  this  servitude  would  also  lead  to  national  bond-  'St-jchn 

viii.  :u 

agx'  and  rejection:  '  For  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for 
ever.''  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  Son  abode  there  for  ever;  whom 
He  made  free  by  adoption  into  His  family,  they  would  be  free  in 
reality  and  essentially."-*  Then  for  their  very  dulness,  He  would  'ver. 35 
turn  to  their  favourite  conceit  of  being  Al)raham\s  seed.  There 
was,  indeed,  an  obvious  sense  in  which,  by  their  natural  descent, 
they  were  such.  But  there  was  a  moral  descent — and  that  alone 
was  of  real  value.  Another,  and  to  them  wholly  new,  and  heavenly 
teaching  this,  which  our  Lord  presently  applied  in  a  manner  they  " 
could  neither  misunderstand  nor  gainsay,  while  He  at  tlie  same  time 
connected  it  with  the  general  drift  of  His  teaching.  Abraham's  seed? 
But  they  entertained  purposes  of  murder,  and  that,  because  the 
Word  of  Christ  had  not  free  course,  made  not  way  in  them.'^  His 
Word  was  what  He  had  seen  with  (before)  the  Father,^ '  not  heard — for 
His  presence  was  there  Eternal.  Their  deeds  were  what  they  had 
heard  from  their  father^ — the  word  '  seen '  in  our  common  text  depend- 
ing on  a  wrong  reading.  And  thus  He  showed  them — in  answer  to 
their  interpellation — that  their  father  could  not  have  been  Abraham, 
so  far  as  spiritual  descent  was  concerned.'  They  had  now  a  glimpse  =vt.  37-40 
of  His  meaning,  but  only  to  misapply  it,  according  to  their  Jewish  pre- 
judice. Their  spiritual  descent,  they  urged,  must  be  of  God,  since 
their  descent  from  Abraham  was  legitimate."  But  the  Lord  dispelled  ''ver.  4i 
even  this  conceit  by  showing,  that  if  theirs  were  spiritual  descent 
from  God,  then  woukl  they  not  reject  His  Message,  nor  seek  to  kill 
Him,  but  recognise  and  love  him."  "-ver. 42 

But  whence  this  misunderstanding  of  His  speech?'''  Because  fw. 4347 
they  are  morally  inca})able  of  hearing  it — and  this  because  of  the 
sinfulness  of  their  nature:  an  element  which  Judaism  had  never 
taken  into  account.  And  so,  with  infinite  Wisdom,  Christ  once  more 
brought  back  His  Discourse  to  what  He  would  teach  them  concern- 
ing man's  need,  whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  of  a  Saviour  and  of 
renewing  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     If  the  Jews  were  morally  unable  to 

1  Here  there  should  be  a  full  .stup.  and  so  far  understand  and  could  have   sym- 

not  as  in  the  A.V.  pathised,  had  the  truth  been  in  them. 

-  ovTGoi.     Comp.    Tl'e.s/'co//' ad  lot'.  ■*  According- to  the  in-oper  reading',  the 

•*  So  Canon  H^e*-^eo/^  aptly  renders  it.  rendering- must  be   'from   your  father. 

*  Not    'My    Father,'   as  in   the  A.V.  not    'wiih    your  father,' as  in  the  A.V. 

These  little  ohauftes  are  most  important,  '■  Tiic  word  here  is  Xa?Lid. 
as  we  remember  that  the  hearers  would 
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hciu-  His  Word  aiid  (-horislied  murderous  designs,  it  was  ])ecause. 
morally  speaking,  their  deseent  was  of  the  Devil.  Very  ditferently 
from  Jewish  ideas  '  did  He  speak  concerning  the  moral  evil  of  Satan, 
as  both  a  murderei-  and  a  liar— a  murderer  from  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  our  race,  and  one  who  '  stood  not  in  the  truth,  because 
truth  is  not  in  liim.'  Hence  '  whenever  he  speaketh  a  lie  ' — wiiether 
to  our  first  parents,  or  now  concerning  the  Christ — 'he  speaketh 
from  out  his  own  (things),  for  he  (Satan)  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of 
such  an  one  (who  telleth  or  believeth  lies).'^  Which  of  them  couhi 
convict  Him  of  sin?  H' therefore  He  spake  truth,^  and  they  believed 
Him  not,  it  was  because  they  were  not  of  God,  but,  as  He  had  shoAvn 
them,  of  their  father,  the  Devil. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  there  seemed  only  one 
way  to  turn  it  aside — a  Jewish  Tu  quoque,  an  adaptation  of  the 
'Physician,  heal  thyself ":  '  Do  we  not  say  rightly,  that  Thou  art  a 
Samaritan,  and  hast  a  demon?  '  It  is  strange  that  the  first  clause  of 
this  reproach  should  have  been  so  misunderstood  and  yet  its  direct 
explanation  lies  on  the  surface.  We  have  only  to  translate  it  into 
the  language  which  the  Jews  had  used.  By  no  strain  of  ingenuity 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  the  designation  'Samaritan,'  as  given  by 
the  Jews  to  Jesus,  if  it  is  regarded  as  referring  to  nationality.  Even 
at  the  very  Feast  they  had  made  it  an  objection  to  His  Messianic 
claims,  that  He  was  (as  they  supposed)  a  Galilean."  Xor  had  He  come 
to  Jerusalem  from  Samaria;''  nor  could  He  be  so  called  (as  Commen- 
tators suggest)  because  He  was  '  a  foe  '  to  Israel,  or  a  '  breaker  of  the 
Law,'  or  'unfit  to  bear  witness"* — for  neither  of  these  circumstances 
would  have  led  the  Jews  to  designate  Him  by  the  term  'Samaritan." 
'But,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke,  what  is  rendered  into  Greek 
by  'Samaritan,'  would  have  been  either  Kutlil  (\"i*2),  which,  while 
literally  meaning  a  Samaritan,'^  is  almost  as  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  heretic^'  or  else  Shomroni  (^ir'^r).  The  latter  word  deserves  special 
attention.^  Literally,  it  also  means,  'Samaritan;'  but,  the  name 
Sliomron  (perhaps  from  its  connection  with  Samaria),  is  also  some- 
times used  as  the  equivalent  of  Ashmedai,  the  Prince  of  the  demons.''  ^ 
According  to  the  Kabbalists,  Sliomron  was  the  father  of  Ashmedai,  and 
hence  the  same  as  Sammael,  or  Satan.     That  this  was  a  wide-spread 


'  See  Book  II.  ch.  v. 

-  I  cannot  here  reganl  Canon  irt-.s/coif/s 
rendering,  which  is  i)hiced  in  the  margin 
of  tlie  Revised  Version,  as  satisfactory. 

■'■  In  the  text  without  the  article. 

■•  The  passage  quoted  by  Schbttgeu 
(Yebam.     47   n)   is   inapplicable,    as    it 


rcaUij  refers  to  a  non-Israelite.  More 
apt,  but  also  unsuitable,  is  Sot.  22  u, 
(luoted  l)y  Wetstein. 

'•>  Coinp.    Kohuf.  .liid.  Angelol.  p.   95. 

•'  See  the  Appendix  on  Jewish-Angel- 
ology  and  Deniouology. 


MEANING    OF    -THOU    AI!T    A    .'^AMAJMTAN.'  I75 

Jewish    belief,    appears  IVoiii    the  circuinstaiicc    that  in    the  Koran      CIIAP. 
(which,  in  sucli  matters,  woiihl  reprfxhicc  jjopiilar  Jewish  tradition),        Vlii 

Israel  is  said  to  have  Ix'en  seduced  into  idolati-y  by  S/tomroii,"-  Avhih',  '-— ^,- 

in  Jewish   tradition,  this  is  attributed  to   Saniinacl.''     If,    tliercfore,  "L'Aicoran 

'  '  '     trad,  par  le 

the   term  apiilied  by  the  Jews  to   Jesus    was  Sltonironi — and    not  •'-''««)•(/« 

.  .  .  .  ^yr-  V-  247 

Kuthi,  'heretic' — it  woukl  literally  mean,  'Child  of  the  Devil.''  '■  pu-qcde 

This  would  also  explain  why  Christ  only  replied  to  the  charii'e  of  ed.^em'bf' 
having  a  demon,  since  the  two  charges  meant  substantially'  the  same:  lofron/top 
'Thou  art  a  child  of  the  devil  and  hast  a  demon.'  In  wondrous 
patience  and  mercy  lie  almost  passed  it  by,  dwelling  rather,  foi'  their 
teaching,  on  the  fact  that,  while  they  dishonoured  Him,  He  honoured 
His  Father.  He  heeded  not  their  charges.  His  concern  was  the 
glory  of  His  Father;  the  vindication  of  His  own  honour  would  ])e 
brought  about  by  the  Father— though,  alas!  in  judgment  on  those 
who  were  casting  such  dishonour  on  the  Sent  of  God. "     Then,  as  if  "^st.  joim 

vili.  50 

lingering  m  deep  compassion  on  the  terrible  issue,  He  once  more 
pressed  home  the  great  subject  of  His  Discourse,  that  only  '  if  a  man 
keep  ' — both  liave  regard  to,  and  observe — His  '  Word, '  '  he  shall 
not  gaze  at  death  [intently  behold  it]  ^  unto  eternity' — for  ever  shall 
he  not  come  within  (dose  and  terrible  gaze  of  what  is  really  death,  of 
what  became  such  to  Adam  in  the  hour  of  his  Fall. 

It  was,  as  rei)eatedly  observed,  this  death  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Fall,  of  which  the  Jews  knew  nothing.  And  so  they  once  more 
misunderstood  it  as  of  physical  death,  ^  and,  since  Abraham  and  the 
prophets  had  died,  regarded  Christ  as  setting  up  a  claim  higher  than 
theirs.'^  The  Discourse  had  contained  all  that  He  had  wished  to  'w.  52, 53 
bring  before  them,  and  their  objections  were  degenerating  into 
wrangling.  It  was  time  to  break  it  off  by  a  general  application. 
The  question.  He  added,  was  not  of  what  He  said,  but  of  what  God 
said  of  Him — that  God,  Whom  they  claimed  as  theirs,  and  yet  knew 
not,  but  Whom  He  knew,  and  Whose  Word  He  'kept.'^     But.  as  tor 

'  I  need  scarcely  point  out  bow  stroiio-ly  'Elijah  did  not  taste  the  taste  of  death' 

evidential  tliis  is  of  the  Jewish  author-  (Ber.  R.  21).    And,  tropically,  in  such  a 

ship  of  the  Fourtli  Gospel.  passage  as  this:  '  If  any  one  would  taste  a 

-  The  word  is  that  peculiar  and  remark-  taste  (here :  have  a  foretaste)  of  death,  let 

able  one.  (jecbpfo).  to  gaze  earnestly  and  him   keep  his   shoes  on  while  he  goes  to 

intently,  to  wliich  I  have  already  called  sleep  '  (Voni.  7s //).  It  is  also  usecl  of  sleep, 

attention  (see  vol.  i.  p.  (592).  as:  "All  the  days  of  the  joy  of  the  house 

■''  He  spoke  of  '  seeing,'  they  of '  tasting'  of  drawfng  [Feast  of  Tabernacles|  we  did 

death  (vv.  51,  52).  The  word  Ci'i;  '  taste,'  not  taste  the  taste  of  sleep  '  (Succ.  51^  n). 

is  used  in  precisely  tiie  same  manner  by  It  is  needless  to  add  other  quotations, 
the  Rabbis.    Thus,  in  the  Jer.  Targuni  on  -•  On  the  expression   'keep"  {rrjpeiv) 

Deut.  xxxii.  1.    In  Ber.  R.  9,  we  are  told.  His   work,'  Bengel  beautifully  observes: 

that  it  was  originally  destined  that  the  doctruutm,  tfeaii.    crrdnn/o;  jivomixsn, 

first  man  should  not  taste  death.   Again,  sperando;  fncienda  obedtendo. 
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Abraham — he  had  '  exulted  '  in  tlie  thought  of  the  coming  day  of  the 
Christ,  and,  seeing  its  glory,  he  was  glad.  Even  Jewish  tradition 
could  scarcely  gainsay  this,  since  there  were  two  parties  in  the  Syn- 
agogue, of  which  one  believed  that,  when  that  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness fell  on  him,  ''  Abraham  had,  in  vision,  been  shown  not  only  this, 
but  the  coming  world — and  not  only  all  events  in  the  ])resent  '  age,' 
l)ut  also  those  in  Messianic  times.'''  And  now,  theirs  was  not  mis- 
understanding, but  wilful  misinterpretation.  lie  had  spoken  of 
Al)raham  seeing  His  day;  they  took  it  of  His  seeing  Abraham's  day, 
and  cliallenged  its  possibility.  Whether  or  not  they  intended  thus 
to  elicit  an  avowal  of  His  claim  to  eternal  duration,  and  hence  to 
Divinity,  it  was  not  time  any  longer  to  forbear  the  full  statement, 
and,  with  Divine  emphasis.  He  spake  the  words  which  could  not  be 
mistaken:  '  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was, 
I  AM.' 

It  was  as  if  they  had  only  waited  for  this.  Furiously  they 
rushed  from  the  Porch  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles — with  symbolic 
significance,  even  in  this^to-  pick  up  stones,  and  to  cast  them  at 
Him.  But,  once  more,  His  hour  liad  not  yet  come,  and  their  fury 
proved  impotent.  Hiding  Himself  for  the  moment,  as  might  so 
easily  be  done,  in  one  of  the  many  chambers,  passages,  or  gateways 
of  the  Temple,  He  presently  passed  out. 

It  had  l)een  the  first  plain  disclosure  and  avowal  of  His  Divinity, 
and  it  was  '  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies,'  and  when  most  contempt 
was  cast  upon  Him.  Presently  w^ould  that  avowal  be  renewed  both 
in  Word  and  by  Deed;  for  'the  end'  of  mercy  and  judgment  had 
not  yet  come,  l)ut  was  drawing  terribly  nigh. 


'  In  the  Tar,i;uin  Jerusalem  on  Gen. 
XV.  also  it  seems  implied  that  Abra- 
ham saw  in  vision  all  that  would  befall 
his  children  in  the  future,  and  also 
Gehenna  and  its  torments.  So  far  as  I 
can  gather,  only  the  latter,  not  the 
former,  seems  implied  in  the  Targ. 
Pseudo- Jonathan . 

Note  on  the  differences  hetween  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  of  its 
Octave  (see  p.  156,  note  1).  The  six 
points  of  difference  which  mark  the 
Octave  as  a  separate  feast  are  indicated 
by  the  memorial  words  and  letters 
i'j'P  "if^.  and  are  as  follows:  (1)  During 


the  seven  days  of  Tabernacles  the  Priests 
of  all  the  'courses'  officiated,  while  on 
the  Octave  the  sacrificial  services  were 
appointed,  as  usually,  by  lot  (C'v).  (2) 
The  benediction  at  the  heginninij  of  a 
feast  was  spoken  again  at  the  Octave 
CJ^D*).  (3)  The  Octave  was  designated  in 
praj'er,  and  by  special  ordinances,  as  a 
separate /firts^  Oy^).  (4)  Difierence  in 
the  sacrifices  (pip).  (5)  Difference  in 
the  Psalms — on  the  Octave  (Soph.  xix. 
2)  i)robably  Ps.  xii.  r^t).  (6)  Accord- 
ing to  1  Kings  viii.  66.  difierence  as  to 
the  blessing  {TO'2). 
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CHAPTER  TX. 


THE    HEALING  OF  THE  MAN  BORN    BLIND. 


(>St.  John  ix.j 

After  the  scene  in  the  Temple  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
Christ's  consequent  withdrawal  from  His  enemies,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  any  other  great  event  to  have  taken  place  on  that  day  within 
or  near  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary,  And  yet,  from  the  close 
connection  of  the  narratives,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  no  long  interval 
of  time  can  have  clai)sed  before  the  healing  of  the  man  born  blind.' 
Probably  it  happened  the  day  after  the  events  just  recorded.  We 
know  that  it  was  a  Sal)bath,"  and  this  fresh  mark  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  multiplicity  of  things  done,  and  the  whole  style  of  the  narrative, 
confirm  our  belief  that  it  was  not  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  He 
had  spoken  to  them  first  in  'the  Treasury,'  and  then  in  the  Porch. 

On  two  other  points  there  is  strong  presumption,  though  we  can- 
not oficr  actual  i)roof  Remembering,  that  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
or  its  Courts  was  then — as  that  of  churches  is  on  the  Continent — the 
chosen  si)ot  for  those  who.  as  objects  of  pity,  solicited  charity; " 
remembering,  also,  how  rai)idly  the  healing  of  the  blind  num  became 
known,  and  how  soon  both  his  parents  and  the  healed  man  liimself 
appeared  before  the  Pharisees — presumably,  in  the  Temple;  lastly, 
how  readily  the  Saviour  knew  where  again  to  find  him,' — we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  miracle  took  i)lace  at  the  entering  to  the 
Temple,  or  on  the  Temple-Mount.  Secondly,  both  the  Work,  and 
especially  the  Words  of  Christ,  seem  in  such  close  connection  with 
what  had  preceded,  that  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  icgarding 
them  as  intended  to  form  a  continuation  of  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  scene,  noi-  to  understand  the 
remarks  of  all   who  had  part  in  it.     It  was  the  Sabbath — the  day 


CHAP. 
IX 


"  St.  John. 
ix.  U 


b  Acts  iii.  2 


•■  St.  John 
ix.  35 


'  Godet  supposes  that  it  had  takoii  place 
on  the  evenin.2;  of  the  Octave  of  the 
lAnist.  On  the  other  hand,  Canon  Wes/- 
co/t  woukl  relegate  both  ch.  ix.  and  x. 


to  (lie  ■  Fea.-^t  of  tlie  Dedication."  But 
his  ar<i-uni(>iit  on  the  subject,  from 
another  renderinii'  of  St.  .Tolni  x.  22,  has 
failed  to  convince  me. 
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BOOK      after  the  Octave  ol"  the  Feast,  and  Christ  with   His  disciples  was 

IV        i)assing — presumably  when  going  into  the  Temple,  where  this  blind 

■^— ^^-^   beggar  was  wont  to  sit,  probably  soliciting  alms,  perhaps  in  some 

such  terms  as  these,  which  were  common  at  the  time:  '  Gain  merit  by 

me; '  or,  '  0  tenderhearted,  by  me  gain  merit,  to  thine  own  benefit.' 

Ikit  on  the  Sabbath  he  would,  of  course,  neither  ask  nor  receive  alms, 

though  his  presence  in  the  wonted  place  Avould  secure  wider  notice 

and   perhaps   lead  to  many  private  gifts.     Indeed,  the  blind  were 

'Peahviii.   regarded    as    specially    entitled    to    charity;-'   and   the    Jerusalem 

'■jer  Peah    Tahuud '' rclatcs  somc  touchiug  instances  of  the  delicacy  displayed 

via.  9,  p.      towards  them.     As  the  Master  and  His  disciples  passed  the  blind 

beggar,  Jesus  '  saw '  him,  with  that  look   which  they  who  followed 

Him  knew  to   be   full   of  meaning.     Yet,   so   thoroughly   Judaised 

were  they  by  their  late  contact  with  the  Pharisees,  that  no  thought 

of  possible  mercy  came  to  them,  only  a  truly  and  characteristically 

Jewish  question,   addressed   to   Him  expressly,   and  as    '  Rabbi: '^ 

through  whose  guilt  this  blindness  had  befallen  him — through  his 

own,  or  that  of  his  parents. 

For,  thoroughly  Jewish  the  question  was.  Many  instances  could 
)3e  adduced,  in  which  one  or  another  sin  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
by  some  immediate  stroke,  disease,  or  even  by  death;  and  we  con- 
stantly find  Rabbis,  Avhen  meeting  such  unfcjrtunate  persons,  asking 
them,  how  or  by  what  sin  this  had  come  to  them.  But.  as  this  man 
was  '  blind  from  his  birth,"  the  possibility  of  some  actual  sin  before 
birth  would  suggest  itself,  at  least  as  a  speculative  question,  since  the 
'  evil  impulse '  (Yetser  liaRa),  might  even  then  be  called  into  acti- 
'Sanh/.)!'-;   vitv.'=     At  the  same  time.  l)()tli  the  Talmud  and  the  later  charge  of 

Ber.  K.  34  -  .  '^      . 

the  Pharisees,  -In  sins  wast  tliou  born  altogether,"  imi)ly  that  in 
such  cases  the  alternative  exi)lauati<)n  would  be  considered,  that  the 
blindness  might  be  caused  by  tlie  sin  of  his  parents.-'  It  was  a  com- 
mon Jewish  view,  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  parents  would 
appear  in  the  children.  In  fact.  n\)  to  thirteen  years  of  age  a  child 
was  considered,  as  it  were,  i)art  of  liis  fatlier,  and  as  suffering  for  his 
guilt.''  More  than  that,  the  thoughts  of  a  mother  might  aft'ect  the 
moral  state  of  her  unborn  offspring,  and  the  terrible  apostasy  of  one 
of  tlie  greatest  Rabbis  had.  in  poi)ular  belief,  been  caused  by  the 
sinful  delight  his  mother  had  taken  when  passing  througli  an  idol- 
grove.''     Lastly,  certain  special  sins  in  the  i)arcnts  would  result  in 

'  So  ill  the  ofi;:;iiial.  quitoerroiieously.sui)i)n.s('(ltliat-/o.s7^/^^?/.s- 

-  Tliis  opinion   lias,  liowever.  notliiiifi-  imputed  to  the  Pharisees.  The  niisuiider- 

to  do  with   'the  iniaTation  of  souls' — a  staiidiiiii  of  .Jew.  War.    ii.   8.  14,  siu)uld 

doctrine  whicli   has  been   i^eneraily.  liut  be  corrected  by  Aiiti(i.  xviii.  1.  3. 


d  Shabb. 

■62  b:  10.-)'-; 

Yalkut  ou 

Ruth.  VI il. 

il.  par.  (lot). 

p.  li;:J  c 

"•  Miflr.  on 

Rutli.iii.  i:! 

'WHO   DID   SIN,  THIS   MAN,  UU   HIS    I'AliENTS?*  17;) 

spcciflc  diseases  in  their  oftsi)riiig,  and  one  is  mentioned*  as  causing     CHAP. 
blindness  in  tlie  eliildi'en.'     But  tlie  impression  left  on  our  minds  is,         IX 
that  the  disciples  felt  not  sure  as  to  eithci-  ol'  these  solutions  of  the  ^— -v — -^ 
ditiicultv.     It  seemed  a  mystery,  inexplicable  on  the  sujjposition  of  "Nedar. 

"  -^  '  *  i  '  20  a 

God's  infinite  goodness,  and  to  \yhich  tliey  sought  to  apply  the 
common  Jewish  solution.  Many  similar  mysteries  meet  us  in  the 
administration  of  Uod's  Providence — questions,  which  seem  unanswer- 
able, but  to  which  we  try  to  give  answers,  perhaps,  not  much  wiser 
than  the  explanations  suggested  by  disciples. 

But  why  seek  to  answer  them  at  all,  since  we  possess  not  all, 
l)ei'hai)s  yery  few  of,  the  data  requisite  for  it?  There  is  one  aspect, 
howeycr,  of  adversity,  and  of  a  strange  dispensation  of  evil,  on  which 
the  light  of  Christ's  Words  here  shines  with  the  brightness  of  a  new 
morning.  There  is  a  physical,  natural  reason  for  them.  God  has 
not  specially  sent  them,  in  the  sense  of  His  interference  or  pi-inniry 
causation,  although  He  lias  sent  them  in  tlie  sense  of  His  knowledge, 
will,  and  reign.  They  have  come  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
and  are  traceal)le  to  causes  which,  if  we  only  knew  them,  would 
appear  to  us  the  sequence  of  the  laws  which  God  has  inq)0sed  on 
His  creation,  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  orderly  continuance. 
And,  further,  all  such  evil  consequences,  from  the  operation  of  God's 
laws,  ai'C  in  the  last  instance  to  be  traced  back  to  the  curse  which 
sin  has  brought  upon  man  and  on  earth.  With  these  His  Laws,  and 
with  their  evil  sequences  to  us  through  the  curse  of  sin,  God  does 
not  interfere  in  the  ordinary  course  of  His  Providence:  although 
he  would  be  daring,  who  would  negative  the  possibility  of  what  may 
seem,  though  it  is  not,  interference,  since  the  natural  causes  which 
lead  to  these  evil  consecpiences  may  so  easily,  naturally,  and  ration- 
ally be  afiected.  But  there  is  another  and  a  higher  aspect  of  it,  since 
Christ  has  come,  and  is  really  the  Healer  of  all  disease  and  evil  by 
being  the  Remover  of  its  ultimate  moral  cause.  This  is  indicated  in 
His  words,  when,  putting  aside  the  clumsy  alternative  suggested  by 
the  disciples,  He  told  them  that  it  was  so  in  order  'that  the  works 
of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him.'  They  wanted  to  know  the 
'why,' He  told  them  the  'in  order  to,"  of  the  man's  calamity:  they 
wished  to  understand  its  reason  as  regarded  its  origin,  He  told  then! 
its  reasonableness  in  regard  to  the  purpose  which  it,  and  all  similar 
sutfering,  should  serve,  since  Christ  has  come,  the  Healer  of  evil — 

'  At  the  same  tinio  tliose  oi)inions.  vidua!  toaclier.  Tlie  latter  are  cynically 
which  are  based  on  hiiiihcr  moral  vlmvs  and  cdarsely  set  aside  hy  '  the  sages '  in 
of  marriage,  are  ouly  tiiose  of  an  indi-      Nedar.  20  h. 
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l)ecause  the  Saviour  from  sin.  Tims  He  transferred  the  question 
from  intellectual  irround  to  that  of  the  moral  purpose  which  sull'er- 
in,<i'  nii.n'ht  serve.  And  this  not  in  itself,  nor  by  any  destiny  or 
api)ointnient,  but  because  the  Coming  and  Work  of  the  Christ  has 
made  it  possible  to  us  all.  Sin  and  its  sequences  are  still  the  same, 
for  '  the  woi'ld  is  established  that  it  cannot  mov(3.'  But  over  it  all 
has  risen  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  in  His  wings;  and, 
if  we  but  open  ourselves  to  His  iniluence,  these  evils  may  serve  this 
purpose,  and  so  have  this  for  tiieir  reason,  not  as, regards  their  genesis, 
but  their  continuance,  'that  the  works  of  God  may  be  nuide  manifest.' 

To  make  this  the  reality  to  us,  was  '  the  work  of  Him '  Who  sent, 
and  for  which  He  sent,  the  Christ.  And  rajddly  now  must  He  work 
it,  for  perpetual  example,  during  the  few  hours  still  left  of  His  brief 
working-day.''  This  tigure  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Jews,''  though 
it  may  well  be  that,  by  thus  emphasising  the  briefness  of  the  time, 
He  ma}'  also  have  anticipated  any  objection  to  His  healing  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  it  is  of  even  more  inqiortancc  to  notice,  how  the  two 
leading  thoughts  of  the  previous  day's  Discourse  were  now  again 
taken  up  and  set  forth  in  the  miracle  that  followed.  These  were, 
that  He  did  the  Work  which  God  had  sent  Him  to  do,"  and  that  He 
was  the  Light  of  the  world.''  As  its  Light  He  could  not  1)ut  shin(^ 
so  long  as  He  was  in  it.  And  this  He  presently  symbolised  (and  is 
not  every  miracle  a  symbol?)  in  the  healing  of  the  blind. 

Once  more  we  notice,  how  in  His  Deeds,  as  in  His  Words,  the 
Lord  adopted  the  forms  known  and  used  by  His  contemporaries,  while 
He  tilled  them  with  quite  other  substance.  H  has  already  been 
stated,'  that  saliva  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  diseases 
of  the  eye,  although,  of  course,  not  for  the  removal  of  blindness. 
With  this  He  made  clay,  which  He  now  used,  adding  to  it  the  direc- 
tion to  go  and  wash  m  the  Pool  of  Siloani.  a  term  which  literally 
meant  '  sent.'  '^  A  syndjolism,  this,  of  Him  Who  was  the  Sent  of  tlu' 
Father.  For,  all  is  here  symbolical:  the  cure  and  its  means.  If 
we  ask  ourselves  why  means  were  used  in  this  instance,  we  can  only 
suggest,  that  it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  to  be  healed, 
partly  for  theirs  who  afterwards  heard  of  it.  For,the  blind  nnin  seems- 
to  have  been  ignoi'ant  of  the  character  of  his  Healer,''  and  it  needed 
the  use  of  some  means  to  make  him,  so  to  speak,  rece])tive.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  only  the  use  of  means,  but  their  inade(|uacy  to  the 
object,  must  have  inq)ressed  all.     Synd)olical.  aise,  were  these  means. 


'  See  Book  III.  oh.  x.x.xiv.  \).  4S. 
-  The  etyiiioloiiical  correct ne.s.-j  of  the 
reiulerino;  Sihxnn  hv    Sent "  is  no  loimcr 


called    in  ([ucstion.     As   to   the   sprin^j; 
Siloam.  see  ch.  vii.  of  this  Book. 
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Sight  was  restored  by  clay,  made  out  of  the  ground  with  the  spittle     CHAP. 

(jf  Him,  Whose  [)reath  had  at  the  tirst^  breathed  life  into  day;  and         TX 

this  was  then  washed  away  in  the  Pool  ofSiloam.  from  wiiosc  wiitcrs  ^-^r — ' 

had  been  drawn  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  that  wlucli  symbolised 

the   forthpouring  of  the  new  life   by  the   Spirit.      Lastly,  if  it  be 

asked  why  such  miracle  should  have  been  wrought  on  one;  avIio  liad 

not  previous  faith,  who  does  not  even  seem  to  have  known  about  the 

Christ,  we  can  only  repeat,  that  the  man  himself  Avas  intended  to 

be  a  symbol,    'that  the  works  of  (Jod  should  be  made  manifest   in 

him.' 

And  so,  what  the  Pharisees  had  sought  in  vaiu,  was  freely  vouch- 
safed when  there  was  need  for  it.  With  inimitable  simplicity,  itself 
evidence  that  no  legend  is  told,  the  man's  obedience  and  healing  are 
recorded.  We  judge,  that  his  first  impulse  when  healed  must  have 
been  to  seek  for  Jesus,  naturally,  where  he  had  first  met  Him.  On 
his  way,  proliably  past  his  own  house  to  tell  his  i)arents,  and  again 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  sat  begging,  all  who  had  known  him 
must  have  noticed  the  great  change  that  had  ))assed  over  him.  So 
marvellous,  indeed,  did  it  appear,  that,  while  part  of  the  crow<l  that 
gathered  would,  of  course,  acknowledge  his  identity,  others  would 
say:  'No,  l)ut  he  is  like  him;'  in  their  suspiciousness  looking  for 
some  imposture.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  on  his  way  he 
must  have  learned  more  about  Jesus  than  merely  His  Name,''  and  in  ^ver.  u 
turn  have  communicated  to  his  informants  the  story  of  his  healing. 
Similarly,  the  formal  question  now  put  to  him  by  the  Jews  was  as 
nuich,  if  not  more,  a  preparatory  incpiisition  than  the  outcome  of  a 
wish  to  learn  the  circumstances  of  his  healing.  And  so  we  notice  in 
his  answer  the  cautious  desire  not  to  say  anj'thing  that  could  in- 
criminate his  Benefactor.  He  tells  the  facts  truthfully.  i)lainly;  he 
accentuates  by  what  means  he  had  'recovered,''  not  received,  sight; 
but  otherwise  gives  no  clue  by  which  cither  to  discover  or  to  iucrini- 
inate  Jesus.''  ''ver.  12 

Presently  they  l)i-ing  him  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to  take  uotice  of 
his  healing,  but  to  found  on  it  a  charge  against  Christ.  Such  must 
have  been  their  motive,  since  it  was  universally  known  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people  had,  of  course  infoi'iually.  agreed  to  take  the  strictest 
measures,  not  only  against  the  Christ,  but  against  anyone  who  ))ro- 
fessed  to  be  His  disciple."  The  ground  on  which  the  i)resent  charge  'xcv.-i-i 
against  Jesus  would  rest  was  plain:  the  lu^ding  involved  a  manitbld 
breach  of  the  Sabbath-Law.  The  first  of  these  was  that  He  had 
•  This  is  the  proper  rendering.    The  organs  of  sight  existed,  but  could  not  l)e  used. 
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BOOK  iiiitde  clay."     Next,  it  would  be  a  ({uc^^tiou  whether  any  i-eiiiedy  might 

IV  be  applied  on   the   holy  ih\y.     Such   could  ordy  be  done  in   diseases 

~-- — -, — '  of  the  internal   or.iians   (from   the   throat   dowuAvardsj,   exce[)t  when 

•  shabb.  (lang-er  to  life  or  the  loss  of  an  organ  was  involved.''     It  was,  indeed, 

XXIV.  3  '^  *^  _  ' 

•-.leruM.  declared  lawful  to  a])i)ly.  for  example,  wine  to  the  outside  of  tlie  eye- 
lid, on  the  ground  that  this  miglit  be  treated  as  washing:  but  it  was 
sinful  to  ap])ly  it  to  the  inside  of  the  eye.  And  as  regards  saliva,  its 
ai)i)lieation  to  the  eye  is  expressly  forbidden,  on  the  ground  that  it 

<^jer.  was  evidently  intended  as  a  remedy. *= 

u.  8,   '  There  was.  therefore,  aljundant  legal  ground  for  a  eriuiinal  charge. 

And,  although  on  the  Sabbath  the  Sanhedrin  would  not  hold  any 
tornud  meeting,  and,  even  had  there  been  such,  the  testimony  of  one 
man  would  not  have  sufficed,  yet  -the  Pharisees'  set  the  inquiry  regu- 
larly on  foot.     First,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  those  who 

ost.  John      had  brouirht  the  man,  thev  made  him  repeat  it.''     The  simi)licity  of 

Ix.  15  ■  '  .  . 

the  man's  language  left  no  room  for  evasion  or  subtei'fuge.  Rabbm- 
ism  was  on  its  great  trial.  The  wondrous  fact  could  neither  be  denied 
nor  explained,  and  the  only  ground  for  resisting  the  legitimate  in- 
ference as  to  the  character  of  Him  Who  had  done  it,  was  its  ineon- 
sistence  with  their  traditional  law.  The  alternative  was:  whether 
theii-  traditional  law  of  Salibath-observance,  or  else  He  Who  had  done 
j^uch  miracles,  was  Divine?  Was  Christ  not  of  God,  because  He  did 
not  keep  the  Sabbath  in  their  way?  But.  then:  could  an  open 
transgressor  of  God's  Law  do  such  miracles?  In  this  dilemma  they 
turned  to  the  simple  man  before  them.  'Seeing  that  He  opened" 
his  cycfi.  what  did  he  say  of  Him?  what  was  the  impression  left  on 

evv.  i7an<i   his  mind,  who  had  the  best  opi)ortunitv  for  judging?'' 
following  .  .  .       ■  "    .  '  . 

I  here  is  something  very  peculiar,  and.  m  one  sense,  most  in- 
structive, as  to  the  general  opinion  entertained  even  l)y  the  best- 
disposed,  who  had  not  yet  been  taught  the  higher  truth,  in  his  i-eply. 
so  simple  and  solemn,  so  comprehensive  in  its  sequences,  and  yet  so 
utterly  inadequate  by  itself:  'He  is  a  Prophet."  One  possibility 
still  remained.  After  all,  the  man  might  not  have  been  i-eally  blind: 
and  they  might,  l)y  cross-examining  the  jiarents,  elicit  that  about  his 
oriiiinal  condition  which  would  explain  the  pretended  cure.  P>ut  on 
this  most  important  ]>oint.  the  parents,  with  all  their  fear  of  the 
anger  of  the  Pharisees,  remained  unshaken.  He  ho(J  been  born 
blind:  but  as  to  the  manner  of  his  cure,  they  declined  to  offer  any 
oi)inion.  Thus,  as  so  often,  the  machinations  of  the  enemies  of 
Christ  led  to  results  the  opposite  of  those  wished  for.  For,  the  evi- 
dential value  of  their  attestation  of  their  son"s  Idindness  was  mani- 
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festly  proportional  to  their  fear  of  eomniitting  themselves    to   any 
testiuiony  for  Christ,  well  knowing  what  it  would  entail. 

For  to  persons  so  wretchedly  i)Oor  as  to  allow  their  son  to  live  Ijy 
begging-,'  the  consequence  of  being  <  un-Synagogued,'  or  put  outside 
the  congregation  ^— which  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  any  Avho  con- 
fessed Jesus  as  the  Messiah — would  have  been  dreadful.  Talmudic 
writings  speak  of  two,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  of  three,  kinds  of 
'excommunication,'  of  which  the  two  first  were  chiefly  disciplinary, 
while  the  third  was  the  real  '  casting  out, "  '  un-Synagoguing, '  '  cutting 
off  from  the  congregation."^  The  general  designation*  for  'excom- 
munication' was  Shammatta,  although,  according  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing, the  term  would  only  apply  to  the  severest  form  of  it. '  The 
first  and  lightest  degree  was  the  so-called  Nezipliah  or  Nczipliutha; 
properly,  'a  rebuke,'  an  inveighing.  Ordinarily,  its  duration  ex- 
tended over  seven  days;  but,  if  pronounced  by  the  Nasi,  or  Head  of 
the  Saiihedrin,  it  lasted  for  thirty  days.  In  later  times,  however,  it 
only  rested  for  one  day  on  the  guilty  person.-'  Perhaps  St.  Paul 
referred  to  this  '  rel)uke  "  in  the  expression  which  he  used  about  an 
oft'ending  Elder.''  He  certainly  ado])ted  the  ])ractice  in  Palestine,'' 
when  he  would  not  have  an  Elder  '  rebuked '  although  he  went  far 
])eyond  it  when  he  would  have  such  '  entreated."  In  Palestine  it  was 
ordered,  that  an  offending  Rabbi  should  be  scourged  instead  of  being 
excommunicated.'  Yet  another  direction  of  St.  PauFs  is  evidently 
derived  from  these  arrangements  of  the  Synagogue,  although  applied 
in  a  far  different  spirit.  When  the  Apostle  wrote:  •  An  heretic  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition  reject;"  there  must  have  been  in  his 
mind  the  second  degree  of  Jewish  excommunication,  the  so-called 
Niddui  (from  the  verb  to  thrust,  thrust  out,  cast  out).  This  lasted 
for  thirty  days  at  the  least,  although  among  the  Babylonians  only  for 
seven  days.''  At  the  end  of  that  term  there  was  '  a  second  admoni- 
tion." which  lasted  other  thirty  days.  If  still  unrepentant,  the  third, 
or  real  excommunication,  was  i)ronounc('(l.  which  was  called  the 
Clicrem.   or   ])an,   and  of  which  the  duration   was  indefinite.     Any 


CHAP. 
IX 


'  It  would  lead  too  far  to  set  tbese 
forth  in  detail.  But  the  shnni<ing  from 
receiviuii;  aluus  was  in  proportion  to  tiie 
duty  of  .ii'ivin.ii'  them.  Only  extreme 
necessity  would  warrant  begging,  and  to 
solicit  charity  needlessly,  or  to  simu- 
late any  disease  for  the  jiurpose,  would, 
deservedly.  ])ring  the  reality  in  i)unish- 
nient^  on  the  guilty. 

-  airocruvdycoj'oi  yiveafjai.  So 
also  St.  .John  xii.  42;  xvi.  2. 

■'  In   Jer.  ^foed  K.  81    (/.  line  20  from 

top:  '-^nr':  '--:•  Nin 


^  Botii  liuxforf  and  Levy  have  made 
this  abundantly  clear,  but  .Jewish  authori- 
ties are  not  wanting  which  regard  this 
as  the  worst  kind  of  ban, 

■'  Lerji  derives  it  from  l^ll,',  to  destroy, 
to  root  out.  The  Kaljbinic  derivations 
in  Moed  K,  17  <i.  are  only  a  play  upon  the 
word. 

"  But  there  certainly  were  iiotalile 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  in  Palestme. 
Among  the  Babylonian  Jews  it  did  not 
obtain  at  all. 


«  Moed  K. 
10  a  and  b 


^  Moed  K. 
17  a  Nedar. 
7  b\  Pes. 
52  a 


'1  Moed  K. 

16  a 
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BOOK  throe  persons,  or  even  one  duly  anthorised,  could  pi-onouuce  tlic  lowest 

IV  sentence.     The  <iTeater  excoinumnication  [Xidditi) — which,  happily, 

^ -r^-^^  could  only  be  ])n)Uouuced  iu  an  asseud)ly  of  ten — must   have  been 

"Moed  K.  terriljle,  being  acconii)anied  by  cui'ses,'''  and,  at  a  later  period,  sonie- 

s6a:Baiia  '  tiuu^s  i)roclainied  with  the  l)last  oftlie  horn.''     If  the  i)erson  so  visited 

Mez   59  /> 

.  CT,  V,,   oe    occui)ied  an  honourable  i)osition,  it  was  the  custom  to  intimate  his 
a;sanh.io7   sentence  in  a  eui)hemistic  nuinner,  such  as:   '  It  seems  to  me  that  thv 

printed  '  ' 

intheches-   companions  are  sei)aratin<i-  themselves  troni  tliee.'     He  who  was  so,  or 
iia-shaB.       similarlv  addressed,    would   onlv  too   well    understand  its  meanino-. 

p.  2i>  b  •  '        _  '  _  '^ 

Ileiu-eforth  he  would  sit  on  the  ground,  ami  bear  himself  like  one  in 
deeji  mourning.  He  would  allow  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow  wild 
and  shaggy;  he  would  not  bathe,  nor  anoint  himself;  lie  would  not 
be  admitted  into  an  assendjly  of  ten  men,  neither  to  public  i)rayer, 
nor  to  the  Academy,  though  he  might  either  teach,  or  be  taught  l)y, 
single  individuals.  Xay,  as  if  he  were  a  leper,  people  would  keep  at 
a  distance  of  four  cubits  from  him.  If  he  died,  stones  were  cast  on 
his  coffin,  nor  was  he  allowed  the  honour  of  the  ordinary  funeral,  nor 
were  they  to  mourn  for  hiuL  Still  more  terrible  was  the  tinal  excom- 
munication, or  (Jherem,  when  a  ban  of  indefinite  duration  was  laid 
on  a  man.  Henceforth  he  was  like  one  dead.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  study  with  others,  no  intercourse  was  to  be  held  Avith  him,  he  was 
not  even  to  be  shown  the  road.     He  might,  indeed,  buy  the  necessaries 

'Oomp.        of  life,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  with  such  an  one.*^ 

Wo  can  understand,  how  everyone  would  dread  such  an  anathema. 
But  when  we  renieml)er,  what  it  would  involve  to  i)ersons  in  the  rank 
of  life,  and  so  misern1)ly  pool-  as  the  i)arents  of  that  blind  man,  we 
no  longer  wonder  at  their  evasion  of  the  cpiestion  put  by  the 
Sanhedrin.  And  if  we  ask  ourselves,  on  what  ground  so  terril)le  a 
punishment  could  be  infiicted  to  all  time  and  in  every  ])lace — for  the 
ban  once  pronounced  applied  everywhere — simply  Ibr  the  confession 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  Ilabbinists 
enumerate  twenty-four  grounds  for  excommunication,  of  which  more 
than  one  might  serve  the  ])ui'i)ose  of  the  Pharisees.  But  in  general^ 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  Scribes,  or  any  of  their  decrees,  or  to 
lead  others  either  away  from  "the  commandments,'  or  to  what  was 
regarded  as  pi-ofanation  of  the  Divine  Xunie.  was  sufficient  to  incur 
the  ban,  while  it  nnist  be  l)orne  in   mind  that  excommunication  l)y 

«  jer.  Moed  the  President  of  the  Sanhedrin  extended  to  all  i)laces  and  iiersons.' 

K.  81  (/.  ^  ' 

about  the 

middle 

'  Bi(.rforf  hcrp  rpmiiul-^  us  of  1  Cer.  aniitlicuuitisod  to  tlio  somid  of  400  (ram- 

V.  .5.  pets.   Tlic  ptissaiic  dop.s  not  ajjpear  in  tlie 

■•^  There  our  Lord  is  said  to  luive  been  c.xpuricatcd  editions  of  tlic  Talunid. 
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As  nothing  (^oiild  he  elicited  I'roin  his  i)ai'eiits,  the  man  wlio  had 
))ccn  blind  was  once  more  summoned  before  the  Phai-isccs.  It  was 
no  longer  to  inquire  into  the  reality  of  his  alleged  blindness,  nor 
to  ask  about  the  cure,  but  simply  to  demand  of  him  recantation, 
though  this  was  put  in  the  most  specious  mannei'.  Thou  hast  been 
healed:  own  that  it  was  only  by  God's  Hand  miraculously  stretched 
forth/  and  that  Hhis  man'  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  save  that  the 
coincidence  may  have  been  allowed  to  try  the  faith  of  Israel.  It 
could  not  have  been  Jesus  Who  had  done  it,  for  they  knew  Him  to 
be  '  a  sinner.'  Of  the  two  alternatives  they  had  chosen  that  of  the 
absolute  rightness  of  their  own  Sabbath-traditions  as  against  the 
evidence  of  His  Miracles.  Virtually,  then,  this  was  the  condemnation 
of  Christ  and  the  apotheosis  of  traditionalism.  And  yet,  false  as  their 
conclusion  was,  there  was  this  truth  in  their  premisses,  that  they 
judged  of  miracles  by  the  moral  evidence  in  regard  to  Him,  Who  was 
represented  as  working  them. 

But  he  who  had  been  healed  of  his  blindness  was  not  to  be  so 
betrayed  into  a  denunciation  of  his  great  Physician.  The  simpli- 
city and  earnestness  of  his  convictions  enabled  him  to  gain  even  a 
logical  victor}'.  It  was  his  turn  now  to  bring  back  the  question  to 
the  issue  which  they  had  oi'iginally  raised;  and  we  admire  it  all 
tlie  more,  as  we  remember  the  consequences  to  this  poor  nmn  ot 
thus  daring  the  Pharisees.  As  against  their  opinion  about  Jesus,  as 
to  the  correctness  of  which  neither  he  nor  others  could  have  direct 
knowledge,  Hhere  was  the  unquestional)le  fact  of  his  healing  of  which 
he  liad  personal  knowledge.  The  renewed  inquiry  now  by  the  Phari- 
sees, as  to  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  had  healed  him,"  might  have  had 
for  its  object  to  betray  the  man  into  a  positive  confession,  or  to  elicit 
something  demoniacal  in  the  mode  of  the  cure.  The  blind  man  had 
now  fully  the  advantage.  He  had  already  told  them;  why  the  renewed 
inquiry?  As  he  put  it  half  ironically:  Was  it  because  they  felt  the 
wrongness  of  their  own  position,  and  that  they  should  become  His 
disciples?  It  stung  them  to  the  quick:  they  lost  all  self-possession, 
and  with  this  their  moral  defeat  becanu.'  complete.  '  Thou  art  the 
disciple  of  that  man,  but  we  (according  to  the  favourite  phrase)  are 
the  disciples  of  Moses.'  Of  the  Divine  Mission  of  Moses  they  knew, 
but  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus  thev  knew    nothiuii'.''     The    unlettered 


CHAP 
IX 


■'  St.  John 
ix.  26 


1  The  common  view  {Meyer,  Wnikiits, 
Westcott)  Is,  that  tlie  expression,  '  Give 
glory  to  God '  was  merely  a  formula  of 
solemn  adjuration,  like  Josh.  vii.  I'.t. 
But  even  so,  as  Canon  Wesfcott  renuirks, 


it  implies  •  that  the  cure  was  due  direct! v 
to  (Jod.' 

-'  In  tlu^  original:  '  If  He  is  a  sinner,  I 
know  not.  One  tJioKj  I  know,  that,  be- 
ing blind,  now  I  see.' 
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BOOK 
IV 


»  Ber.  6  h ; 
Taan.  lii.8; 
Sukk.  14  a: 
Yoraa  29  a 


>>  St.  -lohn 
ix.  35 


man  had  now  tlie  lull  advantage  in  the  controversy.  '  In  this,  in- 
deed," there  was  '  the  marvellous,' that  the  leaders  of  Israel  should 
confess  themselves  ignorant  of  the  authority  of  One,  Who  had  power 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  l)lind — a  marvel  which  had  never  before  been, 
witnessed.  If  He  had  that  power,  ivhence  had  He  obtained  it,  and 
ivhij?  It  could  only  have  been  from  God.  They  said.  He  was  '  a 
sinner ' — and  yet  there  was  no  principle  more  frequently  repeated 
by  the  Rabbis,''  than  that  answers  to  prayer  depended  on  a  man 
being  '  devout '  and  doing  the  Will  of  God.  There  could  therefore 
by  only  one  inference:  If  Jesus  had  not  Divine  Authority,  He  could 
not  have  had  Divine  Power. 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  in  its  unanswerableness 
shows  us,  not  indeed  the  purpose,  but  the  evidential  force  of  Christ's 
Miracles.  In  one  sense  they  had  no  purpose,  or  rather  were  purpose  to 
themselves,  being  the  forthbursting  of  His  PoAver  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  Being  and  Mission,  of  which  latter,  as  applied  to  things 
physical,  they  were  part.  But  the  truthful  reasoning  of  that  un- 
tutoretl  man,  which  confounded  the  acuteness  of  the  sages,  shows  the 
effect  of  these  manifestations  on  all  whose  hearts  were  open  to  the 
truth.  The  Pharisees  had  nothing  to  answer,  and,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  in  analogous  cases,  could  only,  in  their  fury,  cast  him  out 
with  bitter  reproaches.  Would  he  teach  them — he,  whose  very 
disease  showed  him  to  have  been  a  child  conceived  and  born  in 
sin,  and  who,  ever  since  his  l)irth,  had  been  among  ignorant,  Law- 
neglecting  '  sinners '  ? 

But  there  was  Another.  Who  watched  .and  knew  him:  He  Whom, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  dared  to  confess,  and  for  Whom  he  was 
content  to  suffer.  Let  him  now  have  the  reward  of  his  faith,  even 
its  completion;  and  so  shall  it  become  manifest  to  all  time,  how,  as 
we  follow  and  cherish  the  better  light,  it  riseth  upon  us  in  all  its 
brightness,  and  that  faithfulness  in  little  bringeth  the  greater  steward- 
ship. Tenderly  did  Jesus  seek  him  out,  Avherever  it  may  have  been: " 
and,  as  He  found  him,  this  one  question  did  He  ask,  whether  the 
conviction  of  his  experience  was  not  growing  into  the  higher  faith  of 
the  yet  unseen :  'Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?' '  He  had 
had  personal  experience  of  Him — was  not  that  such  as  to  lead  up  to 
the  higher  faith?     And  is  it  not  alwavs  so.   rliat  the  liis-her  faith  is 


^  With  all  respect  for  sucli  autlioriiy 
as  that  f)f  Profes.>;ors  Westcoft  and  Hart 
('The  N.T.'  p.  212),  I  cannot  accept  the 
pro])o.se(l  readina:  'Son  of  Man.  instead 
of  -Son  of  rjod.'      Adinittedlv,  the  evi- 


dence for  the  two  readings  is  evenly 
V)ahinced.  and  the  internal  evidence 
.>eenis  to  be  .strongly  in  favour  of  the 
reading  '  Son  of  (iod.' 
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based  on  the  coiiviction  ol'  ])ersonal  experience — that  "\ve  believe  on     CHAP. 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  because  we  have  experience  of  Him  as  the        IX 
God-sent,  Who   has   Divine   Power,  and   has   oi)encd  the  eyes  of  the   ^— ^r — ' 
blind-born— and  Who  has  done  to  us  what  had  never  been   done   by 
any  other  in  the  world?      Thus  is  faith  always  the  child  of  expe- 
rience, and  yet  its  father  also;   faith  not  without  experience,  and  yel 
beyond  experience;  faith  not  superseded   by  experience,  l)ut    made 
reasonable  by  it. 

To  such  a  soul  it  needed  only  the  directing  Word  of  Christ.      '  And 
Who  is  He,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  on   Him?'"      It   seems  as  if  ^st.john 

.  .  .  .  .       .  IX.  36 

the  question  of  Jesus  had  kindled  in  him  the  conviction  of  what 
was  the  right  answer.  AVe  almost  see  how,  like  a  well  of  living 
Avater,  the  words  s})rang  gladsome  from  his  inmost  heart,  and  how  he 
looked  up  expectant  on  Jesus.  To  such  readiness  of  faith  there  could 
be  only  one  answer.  In  language  more  plain  than  He  had  ever 
l)efore  used,  Jesus  answered,  and  with  immediate  confession  of  im- 
plicit faith  the  man  lowly  worshipped.^  And  so  it  was,  that  the  tirst 
time  he  sawhisDeliverer,  it  was  to  worship  Him.  It  was  the  highest 
stage  yet  attained.  AVhat  contrast  this  faith  and  worship  of  the 
l)oor  unlettered  man,  once  blind,  now  in  every  sense  seeing,  to  the 
blindness  of  judgment  which  had  fallen  on  those  who  were  the 
leadcj's  of  Israel!"  The  cause  alike  of  the  one  and  the  other  was  tver. 39 
the  Person  of  the  Christ.  For  our  relationship  to  Him  determines 
sight  or  blindness,  as  we  either  receive  the  evidence  of  what  He  is 
from  what  He  indubitably  does,  or  reject  it,  because  Ave  hold  by  our 
own  false  conceptions  of  God,  and  of  what  His  Will  to  us  is.  And  so 
is  Christ  also  for  'judgment.' 

There  were  those  who  still  followed  Him — not  convinced  by,  nor 
as  yet  decided  against  Him — Pharisees,  who  well  understood  the 
application  of  His  Words.  Formally,  it  had  been  a  contest  between 
traditionalism  and  the  Work  of  Christ.  They  also  were  traditionalists 
— were  they  also  blind?  Hut,  nay,  they  had  misunderstood  Him  l)y 
leaving  out  the  moral  element,  thus  shoAving  themselves  lilind 
indeed.  It  Avai?  not  the  calamity  of  blindness:  but  it  was  a  blindness 
in  Avhich  they  AA^ere  guilty,  and  for  which  they  Ave  re  responsible,"  ^ver.  41 
Avhich  indeed  was  the  result  of  their  deliberate  choice: '  therefore 
their  sin — not  their  !)lindness  onlv — renmincd! 


^  TtpoasKvvj/aEv.  The  word  is  never  .38;   xii.   20:iuiil  t\vent\" -three   time.-*  in 

used  by  St.    Joini  of   mere   res]iect    for  the  Bo()l<  of  Revelation,  but  always  in 

man,  but  always  implies  Divine  worshii).  the  sense  of  worship. 
In  the  Gosi)el  it  occurs  ch.  iv.  20-24:  i.\. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   '  (JOOU  SHEPHERD  '  AND  HIS  '  ONE  FL(X'K  ' — LAST  DISCOURSE  AT  THE 
FEAST  OF  TABERNACLES. 

(St.  John  x.  1-21.) 

BOOK      The  closing  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  those  Pharisees  who 
IV        followed  Him  l:)reathe  the  sadness  of  expected  near  judgment,  rather 

— ^-— --  tlian  the  hopefulness  of  expostulation.  And  the  Discourse  which  fol- 
lowed, ere  He  once  more  left  Jerusalem,  is  of  the  same  character.  It 
seems,  as  if  Jesus  could  not  part  from  the  City  in  holy  anger,  but 
ever,  and  only,  with  tears.  All  the  topics  of  the  former  Discourses 
are  now  resumed  and  applied.  They  are  not  in  any  way  softened  or 
modified,  but  uttered  in  accents  of  loving  sadness  rather  than  of 
reproving  monition.  This  connection  with  the  past  proves,  that  the 
Discourse  was  spoken  immediately  after,  and  in  eonnoetioii  with,  the 
events  recorded  in  the  previous  chapters.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tone  adopted  by  Christ  prepares  us  for  His  Persean  Ministry,  which 
may  be  described  as  that  of  the  last  and  fullest  outgoing  of  His  most 
intense  pity.  This,  in  contrast  to  what  was  exhibited  by  the  rulers 
of  Israel,  and  which  would  so  soon  bring  terrible  judgment  on  them. 
For,  if  such  things  were  done  in  '  the  green  tree '  of  Israel's  Messiah- 
King,  what  would  the  end  be  in  the  dry  wood  of  Israel's  common- 
wealth and  institutions? 

It  was  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Discourse  presently 
under  consideration,  that  Jesus  spake  it,  not,  indeed,  in  Parables  in 
the   strict  sense  (for  none  such  are  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel), 

St.  .loim  but  in  an  allegory^  in  the  Parabolic  form, Miiding  the  higher  truths 
from  those  who,  having  eyes,  had  not  seen,  but  revealing  them  to 
such  whost!  eyes  had  been  opened.  If  the  scenes  of  the  last  few 
days  had  made  anything  plain,  it  was  the  utter  unfitness  of  the 
teachers  of  Israel  for  their  professed  work  of  feeding  the  flock  of  God. 
The  Rabbinists  also  called  their  spiritual  leaders  '  feeders, '  Parnasin 

'  The  word  is  not  parable, but  TTapor/zm.       characteristics  of  the  Parables,  see  Book 
proverl)  or   alleii-ory.     Ou  the  essential       III.  oh,  xxiii. 


s.  G 
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(]*d:"iC) — a  term  by  whit'h  the  Tarji'imi  renders  some  of  the  relereiiees  CHAP. 
to  'the  Sheplierds'  in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  and  Zeeli  xi.'  Tlie  lerni  com-  X 
prised  the  two  i(U'iis  of  '  U'udin.ii"'  itnd  •  leedinii','  whicli  ai-e  separately  ^— ^. — ' 
insisted  on  in  the  Lord's  ane<i-ory.  As  we  think  of  it,  no  l)etter 
illustration,  nor  more  apt,  eould  be  found  for  those  to  whom  -the 
Hoek  of  God  '  was  entrusted.  It  needed  not  tiierefore  that  a  sheep- 
fold  should  have  been  in  view,-  to  explain  the  form  of  Chrisfs  ad- 
dress. "  It  only  required  to  recall  the  Old  Testament  lanii-ua.u-e  "St.  John 
about  the  shepherding  of  God,  and  that  of  evil  shepherds,  to  make 
the  application  to  what  had  so  lately  happened.  They  were,  surely, 
not  shepherds,  who  had  east  out  the  healed  l)lind  man,  or  who  so 
judged  of  the  Christ,  and  would  east  out  all  His  disciples.  They 
had  entered  into  God's  Sheepfold.  1)ut  not  b}'  the  door  l)y  which  the 
owner,  God,  had  brought  His  Hock  into  the  fold.  To  it  the  entrance 
had  been  His  free  love,  His  graci(nTS  provision,  His  thoughts  of  par- 
doning. His  purpose  of  saving  mercy.  That  was  God's  Old  Testa- 
ment-door into  His  Sheepfold.  Not  by  that  door,  as  had  so  lately 
fully  appeared,  had  Israel's  rulers  come  in.  They  had  climlied  \\\)  to 
their  place  in  the  fold  some  other  way — with  the  same  right,  or  by 
the  same  wrong,  as  a  thief  or  a  robber.  They  hatl  wrongfully  taken 
what  did  not  belong  to  them — cunningly  and  undetected,  like  a  thief; 
they  had  allotted  it  to  themselves,  and  usurped  it  liy  violence,  like  a 
robber.  What  more  accurate  description  could  be  given  of  the  means 
by  which  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  attained  the  rule  over 
God's  flock,  and  claimed  it  for  themselves"?  And  what  was  true  of 
them  holds  equally  so  of  all,  who,  like  them,  enter  by  '  some  other  way.' 
How  dilterent  He,  Who  comes  in  and  leads  us  through  God's  door 
of  covenant-mercy  and  Gospel-promise — the  door  l)y  which  God  had 
brought,  and  ever  brings,  His  flock  into  His  fold!  This  was  the  true 
Shepherd.  The  allegory  must,  of  course,  not  be  too  closely  pressed; 
but,  as  we  remember  how  in  the  East  the  flocks  are  at  night  driven 
into  a  large  fold,  and  charge  of  them  is  given  to  an  under  shepherd, 
we  can  understand  hoAv,  when  the  shepherd  comes  in  the  morning, 
'  the  doorkeeper  '  •''  or  '  guardian  '  opens  to  him.  In  interiu'cting  the 
allegory,  stress  must  be  laid  not  so  much  on  any  single  plirase,  be  it 
the  'porter,'  the  'door,'  or  the  'opening,'  as  on  their  combination. 
If  the  shepherd  comes  to  the  door,  the  porter  hastens  to  o[)en  it  to 
him  from  within,  that  he  may  obtain  access  to  the  flock;  and  when  a 

'  The  figure  of  a  slieplienl   is  familiar  deacini  Wnllcinx.  ad  loo. 
in    Raljbinic    as   in    Biblical    literature.  '  Thi.-i  is  the  proper  reading:  he  who 

€omp.  Bemidb.  R.  2:5;  Yulkut  i.  j).  (iS  u.  locked  the  door  from  within  and  guarded 

-'  This  is  the  view  advocated  t)V  Arch-  It. 
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true  spiritual  Slie|)hci'(l  coiiics  to  the  true  .spiritual  door,  it  is  opened 
to  liiiu  by  the  guardian  from  within,  that  is,  he  finds  ready  and  im- 
mediate access.  Equally  i)ictorial  is  the  ])rogress  of  the  allegory. 
Having  thus  gained  access  to  His  flock,  it  has  not  been  to  steal  or 
roh,  but  the  Shepherd  knows  and  calls  them,  each  by  his  name,  and 
leads  them  out.  We  nuirk  that  in  the  expression:  '  when  He  has 
put  forth  all  His  own,"^ — the  word  is  a  strong  one.  For  they  have 
to  go  each  singly,  and  perhaps  they  are  not  willing  to  go  out  each  by 
himself,  or  even  to  leave  that  fold,  and  so  he  '  puts  '  or  thrusts  them 
forth,  and  He  does  so  to  'all  His  own.'  Then  the  Eastern  shepherd 
places  himself  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  and  goes  before  them,  guiding 
them,  making  sure  of  their  following  simply  by  his  voice,  which  they 
know.  So  would  His  flock  follow  Christ,  for  they  know  His  Voice, 
and  in  vain  would  strangers  seek  to  lead  them  away,  as  the  Phari- 
sees had  tried.  It  was  not  the  known  Voice  of  their  own  Shepherd, 
and  they  would  only  flee  from  it.  ■'' 

We  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  they  who  heard  it  did  not  under- 
stand the  allegory,  for  they  were  not  of  His  flock  and  knew  not  His 
Voice.  But  His  own  knew  it  then,  and  would  know  it  for  ever. 
'  Therefore, '  *"  both  for  the  sake  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He  con- 
tinued, now  dividing  for  greater  clearness  the  two  leading  ideas  of 
His  allegory,  and  applying  each  separately  for  better  comfort. 
These  two  ideas  were:  entrance  by  the  door,  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  Shepherd — thus  attbrding  a  twofold  test  by  which  to  re- 
cognise the  true,  and  distinguish  it  from  the  false. 

I.  The  door — Christ  was  the  Door."  The  entrance  into  God's 
fold  and  to  God's  flock  was  only  through  that,  of  which  Christ  was 
the  reality.  And  it  had  ever  been  so.  All  the  Old  Testament  insti- 
tutions, prophecies,  and  promises,  so  far  as  they  referred  to  access 
into  God's  fold,  meant  Christ.  And  all  those  who  went  l)efore  Him,'- 
pretending  to  be  the  door — whether  Pharisees,  Sadducecs,  or  Na- 
tionalists— were  only  thieves  and  robbers:  that  was  not  the  door  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  the  sheep,  God's  flock,  did  not  hear  them; 
for,  although  they  might  pretend  to  lead  the  flock,  the  voice  was 
that  of  strangers.  The  transition  now  to  another  application  of  the 
allegorical  idea  of  the  'door'  was  natural  and  almost  necessary, 
though  it  appears  somewhat  al)rui)t.  Even  in  this  it  is  peculiarly 
Jewish.  We  must  understand  this  ti'ansition  as  follows:  I  am  the 
Door;  those  who  professed  otherwise  to  gain  access  to  the  fold  have 
climbed  in  some  other  way.     Put  if  I  am  the  only.  I  am  also  truly 

'  This  is  the  literal  reiideriiit;;. 

^  The  words  'wiio  went  l)of()re  Me'  are  (luestioiied  by  many. 


A   NEW   TF>:STAME\T   VERSION   OF   PSALM    XXIII.  jgj 

the  Door.     And,  dropping  the  fi<i-iiro,  if  any  man  outers  by  Me,  he     CIIAP. 
Shull  be  saved,  securely  go  out  and  in  (where  the  hmguag-e  is  not  to         X 
be  closely  pressed),  in  the  sense  of  having  liberty  and  iimling  pasture.    ^ — -r — ' 

II.  This  forms  also  the  transition  to  the  second  leading  idea  of  the 
allegory:  tlie  True  and  Good  Shepherd.  Here  we  mark  a  fourfold 
progression  of  thought,  which  reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  There  the  thought  expressed  in  one  line  or  one  eoui)let 
is  carried  forward  and  developed  in  the  next,  forming  what  are  called 
the  Psalms  of  Ascent  ('of  Degrees  ').  And  in  the  Discourse  of  Christ 
also  the  final  thought  of  each  couplet  of  verses  is  carried  forward, 
or  rather  leads  upward  in  the  next.  Thus  we  have  here  a  Psalm  of 
Degrees  concerning  the  Good  Shepherd  and  His  Flock,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  New  Testament  version  of  Psalm  xxiii.  Accordingly  its 
analysis  might  be  formulated  as  follows: — 

1 .  Christ,  the  Good  Shejjherd,  in  cont7xist  to  others  who  falsely 
claimed  to  be  the  shepherds.''    Their  object  had  been  self,  and  the.y  »ver.  lo.   . 
had  pursued  it  even  at  the  cost  of  the  sheep,  of  their  life  and  safety. 

He  '  came  ' '  for  them,  to  give,  not  to  take,  '  that  they  may  have  life 
and  have  abundance. ' " 

^ Life,' — nay,  that  they  may  have  it,  /'  laij  down'^  Mine:  so 
does  it  apJDcar  that  '  I  am  the  Good  *  Shepherd.'  ^ 

2.  TJie  Good  Shepherd  Who  layeth  doivn  His  life  for  His  Sheep! 
What  a  contrast  to  a  mere  hireling,  whose  are  not  the  sheep,  and 
who  fieeth  at  sight  of  the  wolf  (danger),  '■  and  the  wolf  seizeth  them, 
and  scattereth  (viz.,  the  flock):  (he  fleeth)  because  he  is  a  hireling, 
and  careth  not  for  the  sheep.'  The  simile  of  the  wolf  must  not  be 
too  closely  pressed,  but  taken  in  a  general  sense,  to  point  the  contrast 
to  Him  '  Who  layeth  down  His  Life  for  His  sheep.  "* 

Truly  He  is — is  seen  to  be — 'the  fair  Shepherder,' ^  Whose  arc 
the  sheep,  and  as  such,  '  I  know  Mine,  and  Mine  know  Me,  even  as 
the  Father  knoweth  Me,  and  I  know  the  Father.  And  /  lay  down 
My  Life  for  the  sheep. ' 

1  Not  as  in  the  A.V.,  '  am  come.'  view  depends  on  a  misundenstandinii-  of 

-  As  Canon    Wpstfott  remarks,    '  this  a  sentence  ((noted  from  Bab.  Mez.  DIj  h. 

points  to  sometliinfj  more  than  life.'  As  the  context  there  shows,  if  a  shepherd 

•'  This  is  the  proper  rendering.  leaves  his  flock,  and  in  his  absence  the 

■*  Literally  'fair.'    As  Canon  H>.s7ro//,  wolf  comes,  the  shejjherd  is  resp()nsil)lo. 

with  his  usual  haiipiness,  expresses  it:  but  only  because   lie  onuht  not  to  have 

'not  only  sood  inwardly  (dytxdoi)  but  left  the   flock,  and   his   presence    niiii'ht 

good  as  i)erceived  (/caAo?).  have  prevented  tiie  accident.     In  case  of 

•'■  This  would  l)e  ail  the  more  strikiiii;-  attack  h\  forci'  sn/ii'n'c/irf  he  is  iwf  re- 

that,  according  to  Raljbinic  law,  a  shep-  sponsible  for  his  flock. 

herd  was  «o^  called  ujion  to  expose  his  ''  See  an  iniportaiit   note  at  (he  end  of 

own  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock,  nor  this  chaptci'. 

responsil)le  in  such  acase.     The  oitposite  '  See  Xote  4. 
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3.  For  the  slieep  tJuif  are  ^[Ine,  whom  /  k)iow,  and  for  whom  I 
laij  (loini  Mij  Life!  But  those  sheep,  they  are  not  only  '  of  this 
Ibkl/  not  all  of  the  Jewish  'fold,' but  also  scattered  sheep  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  have  all  the  cluiraeteristies  of  the  flock:  they  arc 
His;  and  they  hear  His  Voice;  but  as  yet  they  are  outside  the  fold. 
Them  also  the  Good  Shepherd  'must  lead,'  and,  in  evidence  that  they 
arc  His,  as  He  calls  them  and  jxoes  before  them,  they  shall  hear  His 
Voice,  and  so,  0  most  glorious  consummation,  '  they  shall  become  one 
flock  ^  and  one  Shepherd.' 

And  thus  is  the  great  goal  of  the  Old  Testament  reached,  and  '  the 
good  tidings  of-  great  joy  '  which  issue  from  Israel  '  are  unto  all 
people.'  The  Kingdom  of  David,  which  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
set  u])  upon  earth,  and  oi)ened  to  all  believers.  We  cannot  help 
noticing — though  it  almost  seems  to  detract  from  it^iow  ditferent 
from  the  Jewish  ideas  of  it  is  this  Kingdom  with  its  Shepherd-King, 
Who  knows  and  Wlio  lays  down  His  Life  for  the  sheep,  and  Who 
leads  the  Gentiles  not  to  subjection  nor  to  inferiorit.y,  l)ut  to  equality 
of  faith  and  i)rivileges,  taking  the  Jews  out  of  their  special  fold  and 
leading  up  the  Gentiles,  and  so  making  of  both  'one  flock.'  Whence 
did  Jesus  of  Nazareth  obtain  these  thoughts  and  views,  towering  so 
far  aloft  of  all  around? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  utterly  un-Gentile  also — if  by 
the  term  '  Gentile'  we  mean  the  'Gentile  Churches,'  in  antagonism 
to  the  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  certain  school  of  critics  would  repre- 
sent them,  which  traces  the  origin  of  this  Gospel  to  this  separation. 
A  Gospel  written  in  that  spirit  would  never  have  spoken  on  this  wise 
of  the  mutual  relation  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  towards  Christ  and  in 
the  Church.  The  sublime  words  of  Jesus  are  only  compatible  with 
one  supp()siti(ui:  that  He  was  indeed  the  Christ  of  God.  Nay, 
although  men  have  studied  or  cavilled  at  these  words  for  eighteen 
and  a  half  centuries,  they  have  not  yet  reached  unto  this:  '  They 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  Shepherd.' 

4.  In  the  final  Step  of  '  Ascent ' ''  the  leading  thoughts  of  the 
whole  Discourse  are  taken  u]i  and  carried  to  the  last  and  highest 
thought.  The  Good  Shepherd  that  brings  together  the  One  Floek! 
Yes — by  laying  down  His  Life,  but  also  by  taking  it  up  again. 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd — nay,  the 
life  is  laid  down  in  the  surrender  of  sacrifice,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  again,  and  much  more  fully,  in  the  Resurrection-Power. 
And,  therefore,   His  Father  lovetli    Iliui   as  the   ^lessiah-Shcpherd, 


1  Not  -tuld,'  :is  ill  tlu-  A.V. 
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Who  so  fully  (loos  the  work  coiiunittc'd  to  II ill),  iiiid    so  entirely   sur-      CHAP, 
renders  Himself  to  it.  X 

His  Death,  His  Resurrection — let  no  one   inia.uine  tlnit  it  comes   "-— ^r- ' 

from  without!    It  is  His  own  act.    He  has  'power"  in  regard  to  hotii, 
and  both  are  His  own,  voluntary,  Sovereign,  and  Divine  acts. 

And  this,  all  this,  in  order  to  be  the  Slie])herd-8aviour — to  die, 
and  rise  for  His  Sheep,  and  thus  to  gather  them  all,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  into  one  tlock,  and  to  be  their  Shepherd.  This,  neither 
more  nor  less,  was  the  Mission  Avhicli  (Jod  had  given  Him;  this, 
^t\\(i  commandment^  which  He  had  received  of  His  Father — tluil 
ivhich  God  had  given  Him  to  do."  ast.  joiin 

It  was  a  noble  close  of  the  ^leries  of  those  Discourses  in  the 
Temple,  which  had  it  for  their  ol)ject  to  show,  that  He  was  truly 
sent  of  God. 

And,  in  a  measure,  they  attained  that  object.  To  some,  ind(  ed,  it 
all  seemed  unintelligible,  incoherent,  madness;  and  they  fell  back 
on  the  favourite  explanation  of  all  this  strange  drama — He  hath  a 
demon!  But  others  there  were — let  us  hope,  many,  not  yet  His 
disciples — to  whose  hearts  these  words  went  straight.  And  how  could 
they  resist  the  impression?  'These  utterances  are  not  of  a  demon- 
ised  ' — and,  then,  it  came  back  to  them:  'Can  a  demon  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind?  ' 

And  so,  once  again,  the  Light  of  His  Words  and  His  Person 
fell  upon  His  Works,  and,  as  ever,  revealed  their  character,  and  made 
them  clear. 

Note. — It  seems  right  here,  in  a  kind  of  '  Postscript-Note,'  to  call  attention  to 
what  could  not  have  l)een  inserted  in  the  text  without  breaking  up  its  unit.y,  and  yet 
seems  too  important  to  be  relegated  to  an  ordinary  foot-note.  In  Yoma  66  b,  lines 
18  to  24  from  top,  we  have  a  series  of  questions  addressed  to  Rabbi  Eliezer  ben 
Hyrcanos,  designed — as  it  seems  to  me — to  test  liis  views  about  Jesus  and  his  rela- 
tion to  the  new  doctrine.  Rabbi  Eliezer,  one  of  the  greatest  Ral)bis,  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Gamaliel  II.,  the  son  of  that  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  Paul  sat. 
He  may,  therefore,  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Apostle.  And  we  have  indubita- 
ble evidence  that  he  had  intercourse  with  Jewish  Christians,  and  took  pleasure  in 
their  teaching;  and,  further,  that  he  was  accused  of  favouring  Christianity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  series  of  covered,  enigmatic  questions,  reported  as  ad- 
dressed to  him,  gains  anew  interest.  I  can  only  repeat,  that  I  regard  tlicni  at? 
referring  to  the  Person  and  the  Words  of  CIn-ist.  One  of  these  questions  is  to  this 
eflect:  'Is  it  [right,  proper,  duty)  for  the  Shepherd  to  save  a  lamb  from  the  lion?' 
To  this  the  Ral>bi  gives  (as  always  in  tliis  series  of  questions)  an  evasive  answer,  as 
follows:  '  You  have  only  asked  nie  about  the  lamb.'  On  this  the  following  (luestion 
is  next  put,  I  presume  by  way  of  forcing  an  exi)ress  rei)ly:  •  Is  it  [right,  proper, 
duty]  to  save  the  Shepherd  from  the  lion?'  and  to   this   the   Rabbi   once   more 
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HOOIv       <'va.sivt'ly  replie?-:   'You  have  only  asked  me  about  the  Shephei'd."     Thus,  us  the 
lY  words  of  Christ  to  which  covert  reference  is  made  have  only  nieanin<i;  when  the  two 

^^^_^^^^,__^  ideas  of  tlie  Siieep  and  the  Slu'pherd  are  combined,  the  Rabbi,  by  dividing  them, 
cleverly  evaded  yiviui!;  an  answer  to  his  questioners.  But  these  iufereuces  come  to 
us.  all  of  deepest  importauce:  1.  1  regard  the  questions  above  quoted  as  coutaiuiiig 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  John  x.  11.  ludeed,  the  whole 
string  of  (piestions.  of  which  the  above  form  part,  refers  to  Christ  and  His  Words. 
2.  It  casts  a  i)eculiar  liglit.  not  only  upon  the  jjersonal  history  of  this  great  RablVi, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Patriarch  Gamaliel  II.,  but  a  side-light  also. on  the  history 
of  Xicodemus.  Of  course,  such  evasive  answers  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  discii)le 
of  Christ,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  boldness  of  confession  which  must  char- 
acterise them.  But  the  (juestion  arises — now  often  seriously  discussed  by  Jewish 
writers:  how  far  many  Rabbis  and  laymen  may  have  gone  in  their  belief  of  Christ, 
and  yet — at  least  in  too  many  instances — fallen  short  of  discli)leship:  and,  lastly,  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  early  Church  and  thd  Jews,  on  which  not  a  few  things  of 
deep  interest  have  to  be  said,  though  it  may  not  be  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  o. 
Critically  also.  th(\  quotation  is  of  the  deepest  importance.  For,  does  it  not  fi(rnifih 
a  reference — and  that  on  the  li])S  of  Jews^/o  tl/e  FourtJi  Gospel,  and  that  from  the. 
close  of  the  frst  century?  There  is  here  something  which  the  opponents  of  its  gen- 
uineness and  authenticity  will  have  to  meet  and  answer. 

Another  series  of  similar  allegorical  questions  in  connection  with  R.  Joshua  b. 
Chananyah  is  recorded  in  Bekhor.  8  a  and  b,  but  answered  by  the  Rabbi  in  an  anti- 
Christian  sense.  See  Mandelstamm,  Talmud.  Stud.  i.  But  Mundelstamm  goes  too 
far  in  his  view  of  the  purely  allegorical  meaning,  especially  of  the  introductory 
part. 
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THE  FIRST  PER/EAN  DISCOURSES — TO  THE  PHARISEES  CONCERNING  THE 
TWO  KIX(;i)OMS — THEIR  CONTEST — WHAT  QUALIFIES  A  DISCIPLE  FO'R 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD,  AND  HOW  ISRAEL  WAS  BECOMING  SUBJECT  TO 
THAT  OF  EVIL. 

(St.  Mutt.  xii.  22-45;  St.  Luke  xi.  li-Mi.) 

It  was  well  that  Jesus  should,  for  the  present,  liave  parted  from 
Jerusalem  with  words  like  these.  They  would  cling  about  His 
hearers  like  the  odour  of  incense  that  had  ascended.  Even  '  the 
schism '  that  had  come  among  them "  concerning-  His  Person  made  it 
possible  not  only  to  continue  His  Teaching,  but  to  return  to  the  City 
once  more  ere  His  tinal  entrance.  For,  His  Peraean  Ministry,  which 
extended  from  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  the  week  preceding 
the  last  Passover,  was,  so  to  speak,  cut  in  half  by  the  brief  visit  of 
Jesus  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication."  Thus,  each  part 
of  the  Persian  Ministry  would  last  about  three  months:  the  first,  from 
about  the  end  of  September  to  the  month  of  December;"  the  second, 
from  that  period  to  the  beginning  of  Ai)ril.''  Of  these  six  months  we 
have  (with  tlie  solitary  exception  of  St.  Matthew  xii.  22-45),'  no 
other  account  than  that  furnished  by  8t.  Luke,''  -  although,  as  usually, 
the  Jerusalem  and  J uda?an  incidents  of  it  are  described  by  St.  John.' 
After  that  we  have  the  account  of  His  journey  to  the  last  Passovei-. 
recorded,  with  more  or  less  detail,  in  the  three  Synoptic  (jlosi)e]^. 
-  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  section  is  peculiarly  lacking  in  ii(ci- 
clent.  It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  Discourses  and  Parables,  with 
but  few  narrative  portions  interspersed.  And  this,  not  only  because 
the  season  of  the  year  must  have  made  itinerancy  difficult,  and  thus 
have  hindered  the  introduction  to  new  scenes  and  of  new  persons,  but 
chiefly  from  the  character  of  His  Ministry  in  Pertea.  We  remember 
that,  similarly,  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry  had  been 
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1'  St.  Johu  s. 
22-39 


28  A.D. 
I  29  A.D. 


f  St.  Luke 
xi.  11  to 
xvii.  11 

f  St.  .John 
X.  22-42: 
xi.  1-45; 
xi.   46-54 


'  The  reasons  for  his  hisertion  of  this 
])iirt  must  be  souslit  in  the  character  of 
this  Discourse  and  in  the  context  in  St. 
Mattlie\v"s  Gospel. 


-  On  tlie  characteristics  of  tiiis  Section, 
Canon  Cook  lias  some  very  interesting 
remarks  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary, 
N.T.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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BOOK      chiefly  marked  ])j  Discourses  and  Parables.     Besi<les,  after  wliat  had 
IV        passed,  and  must  now  luive  been  so  well  known^  illustrative  Deeds 
^— ^r — '   could  scarcely  have  been  so  requisite  in  Perasa.     In  fact,  His  Peraean 
Avas,  substantially,  a  resumption  of  His  early  Galilean  Ministry,  only 
moditied  and  influenced  by  the  much  fuller  knowledii-e  of  the  people 
concerning  Christ,  and  tiie  greatly  developed  enmity  of  their  leaders. 
This   accounts   for  the   recurrence,  although    in    fuller,  or   else   in 
modified,  form,  of  many  things  recorded  in   the  earlier  part  of  this 
History.     Thus,  to  begin  with,  we  can  understand  hoAv  He  would,  at 
this  initial  stage  of  His  Pergean,  as  in  that  of  His  (Jalilean  Ministry, 
repeat,  when  asked  for  instruction  concerning  prayer,  those  sacre<l 
words  ever  since  known  as  the  Lord's  Prayer.     The  variations  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  individuality  of  the  reporter.^ 
They  afford,  however,  the  occasion  for  renuxrking  on  the  two  prin- 
cipal differences.     In  St.  Luke  the  prayer  is  for  the  forgiveness  of 
*  sins,'  while  St.   Matthew  uses  the  Hebraic  term  '  debts,'  which  has 
passed  even  into  the  Jewish  Liturgy,  denoting  our  guilt  as  indebted- 
ness (*:*,T,:';n  *-'jr  ':  p~^).     Again,  the   '  day  by  day '  of  St.  Luke, 
which  further  explains  the  petition  for  "daily  bread,'  common  l^oth  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  Rab- 
binic teaching,  that  the  Manna  fell  only  for  each  day,  in  order  that 
thought  of  their  daily  dei)endence  might  call  forth  constant  faith  in 
«Yoma7.6a,  our  '  Father  Which  is  in  heaven."  -     Another  Rabbinic  saying  places  " 
from  top      our  nourishment  on  the  same  level  with  our  redemption,  as  regards 
^^^ccording  ^|jf>  thanks  due  to  God  and  the  fact  that  both  are  day  by  day."^     Yet 
cxxxvi.24,    .^  third  Rabbinic  saying''  notes  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  both 
c Ber.  K. -20,   nourishment  and  redemption  are  always  mentioned  in  Scripture  (by 
p.  39 /j,  last  reduplicated  expressions),  and  how,  while  redemption  took  place  by 
dBer  R  07    '^^^  Augcl,'"  nourishment  is  attributed  directly  to  God.*^ 
e  Gen.  But   to   rctum.      From  the  introductory  expression:   'When  (or 

whenever)  ye  pray,  say'- — we  venture  to  infer,  that  this  prayer  was 
f  Ps.  cxiv.  intended,  not  only  as  the  model,  but  as  furnishing  the  words  for  the 
future  use  of  the  Church.  Vet  another  suggestion  may  be  made. 
The  request,  '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  dis- 
rst.  Luke  ciplcs,'®  sccms  to  indicate  what  was  'the  certain  place,'  which,  now 
consecrated  by  oui'  Lord's  prayer,  became  the  school  for  ours.     It 

'  TliH  (•(iiicludiiii;-  Dnxolofry  slioulil  be  tions.  to  consult  Canon  Cook's  judicious 

omitted  from  St.  .MattliinvV  report  of  tiic  notes  (in  tlie  .Speiikcr'.s  Conuiieutary  ad 

praver.  As  re;ti-anls  tlie  ditl'crent  f('adini:;s  loc. ). 

whidi  liavp  been  adopted  into  tiie  -'  The  same  pa^'e  of  tlie  Talmud  con- 
Revised  Version,  tlie  reader  is  advised.  tains,  however,  some  absurdly  profane 
before    accepting   the    pi'((])osed    altera-  legends  about  the  manna. 
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seems   at   least   likely,   that   the    allusion    of  the    disciples   to    the     CIIAP. 
Baptist  may   have    been    jn-onipted    by  the    circunistauce,   that  the         XI 
locality  was  thiil  which   had    l»ccn   the   scene   ol"  JoluTs   hihoui-s — of  ^— ^r— — ^ 
course,  in  Pera_>a.     Such  a  noteof  place  is  the  more  interesting-,  that 
St.  Luke  so  rarely  indicates  localities.     In  fact,  he  lea\'es  us  in  i<:iio- 
rance  of  what   was   the  central  i)]ace  in  Christ's  Persean  Ministry, 
althouirh  there  must  have   been  such.      In  the  main,  the  events  are,  i 

indeed,  most  likely  narrated  in  their  chronolo,iiical  order.  Hut,  as 
Discourses,  Faral)les,  and  incidents  are  so  closely  mixed  up,  it  will 
be  better,  in  a  work  like  the  i)resent,  for  clearness'  and  briefness' 
sake,  to  separate  and  group  them,  so  far  as  ])ossil)le.  Accordingly, 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  briefest  summary  of  the  Lord's  Dis- 
courses in  Peraja,  previous  to  His  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Feast 
of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of  His  casting  out  a  denujn,''  "  st  Luke 
and  restoring  speech  to  the  demonised;  or  if,  as  seems  likely,  the 
cure  is  the  same  as  that  recorded  in  St.  Matt.  xii.  22,  both  sight  an<l 
speech,  which  had  probably  been  paralysed.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  ditficult  to  determine  whether  narratives  in  diftcr- 
ent  Gospels,  with  slightl}^  varying  details,  represent  difterent  events 
or  only  differing  modes  of  narration.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  substantially  the  same  event,  such  as  the  healing  of  a  blind  or 
dumb  demonised  person,  may,  and  probably  would,  have  taken  place 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  that,  when  it  occurred,  it  would  elicit 
substantially  the  same  remarks  by  the  i)eople,  and  the  same  charge 
against  Christ  of  superior  demoniac  agency  which  the  Pharisees  had 
now  distinctly  fornmlated."  Again,  when  recording  similar  events,  >■  see  Book 
the  Evangelists  would  naturally  come  to  tell  them  in  much  the  same  xxu 
manner.  Hence,  it  does  not  follow  that  two  similar  narratives  in 
diff'erent  Gospels  always  represent  the  same  event.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, it  seems  likely.  The  earlier  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
Gospel  by  St.  Matthew  nmy  be  explained  by  its  ]M)sition  in  a  group 
denunciatory  of  the  Pharisees;  and  the  notice  thereof  their  blasphe- 
mous charge  of  His  being  the  instrument  of  Satan  probably  indicates 
the  outcome  of  their  'council.'  how  thev  might  destrov  Him.'"  '  ■•.  st.  jiatt. 

xii.  u 

It  IS  this  charge  of  the  Pliarisees  which  forms  the  mam  subject 
of  Christ's  address.  His  language  l)eing  now  much  more  explicit  than 
formerlv,'^  even  as  the  opposition   of  the   Pharisees  had  more  fullv  ''st.  Mark 

"  .  "      ill.  i-i  :  see 

ripened.     In  regard  to  the  slight  ditference    m  the   narratives  of  Book  iii. 

'  '^  '^  eh.  xxii. 

'  It  marks  the  chronological  phice  of       follow  the  popular  charge  against  Jesiiss, 
this  miracle  that  it  seems  suitably  to       as  expressedin  St.  John  viii.  48  and  x.  20. 
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»  See  for  ex- 
ample St. 
Luke  xi. 
22,  22 

'•  St.  Matt. 
xii.  25 


<!  St.  Matt, 
xii.  25-28 

<■  Yalkut  on 
Is.  Ix. 


St.  Mattliew  and  St.  Luke,  we  mark  that,  as  always,  the  Words  of 
the  Lord  are  more  lully  rei)orted  by  the  former,  while  the  latter  sup- 
plies some  vivid  pictorial  touehes.^  The  ibllowiii<i:  are  the  leadin<i: 
features  of  Clirist's  reply  to  the  Pharisaic  charg-e:  First,  It  was  utterly 
unreasonable,''  and  inconsistent  witli  their  own  premisses,"  showing- 
that  their  ascription  of  Satanic  agency  to  what  Christ  did  was  only 
l)romi)ted  by  hostility  to  His  Person.  This  mode  of  turning  the 
argunuMit  against  the  arguer  was  peculiarly  Hebraic,  and  it  does  not 
imply  any  assertion  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees  really  cast  out  demons.  Mentally,  we  must 
supi)ly — according-  to  your  own  professions,  your  discii)les  cast  out 
demons.      If  so,  l)y  whom  arc  they  doing  it? 

But,  secondly,  beneath  this  logical  argumentation  lies  deep  and 
spiritual  instruction,  closely  connected  with  the  late  teaching  during 
the  festive  days  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  directed  against  the  flimsy, 
superstitious,  and  iinsi)iritual  views  entertained  l)y  Israel,  alike  of 
the  Kingdom  of  evil  and  of  that  of  God.  For,  if  we  ignore  the 
moral  asjK'ct  of  Satan  and  liis  kingdom,  all  degenerates  into  the  ab- 
surdities and  su])erstitions  of  the  Jewish  view  concerning  demons 
and  Satan,  which  are  fully  described  in  another  place.'  On  the  other 
liand,  introduce  the  ideas  of  moral  evil,  of  the  concentration  of  its 
power  in  a  kingdom  of  which  Satan  is  tlie  rei)resentativc  and  ruler, 
and  of  our  own  inherent  sinfulness,  which  makes  us  his  subjects — 
and  all  becomes  clear.  Then,  truly,  can  Satan  not  cast  out  Satan — 
else  how  could  his  kingdom  stand;  then,  also,  is  the  casting  out  of 
Satan  only  by  '  God's  Spirit,'  or  '  Finger:'  and  this  is  the  Kingdom 
of  (iod.'^  ^:^y,  by  their  own  admission,  the  casting  out  of  Satan 
was  part  of  the  work  of  Messiah."  '^  Then  had  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
indeed,  come  to  them — for  in  this  was  the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  He 
was  the  (Jod-sent  Messiah,  couu'  not  for  the  ghnw  of  Israel,  nor  for 
anything  outward  or  intellectual,  but  to  engage  in  moi'tal  conflict 
Avith  moral  evil,  and  with  Satan  as  its  representative.  In  that  con- 
test Christ,  as  tlie  Stronger,  bindcth  -the  strong  one,  "  spoils  liis 
house  (divideth  his  spoilj,  and  takes  from  him  the  armour  in  which 
his  strengtii  lay  che  trusted")  l)y  taking  away  the  power  of  sin.' 
This  is  the  Avork  of  the  Messiah — and.  therefore  also,  no  one  can  be 
indifl'erent  towards  Him,  because  all,  being  by  nature  in  a  certain 
relation  towards  Satan,  must,  since  the  Messiah  had  commenced  His 


•'  .See    the   Appendix   on    Angelology 
and  Demouoloay. 


-  See  Book  H.  cli.  v.,  and  the  Appendix 
to  it.  where  the  passage  is  given  in  full. 
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Work,  occupy  adcfinite  relatioiisliii)  towards  the  Christ  ^Vll()  combats     CHAP. 
Satan. '^'        ^  ^^ 

It  follows,  that  the  work  of  the  Clirist  is  a  moral  contest  wag'cd  ^"^^'^  ^ 
through  the  >S})irit  of  God,  in  which,  fi'om  their  i)Osition,  all  must  "v. 30 
take  a  part.  But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  may  not  only  try  to  be 
passively,  but  even  be  actively  on  the  enemy's  side,  and  this  not  by 
merely  speaking  against  the  Christ,  which  might  be  the  outcome  of 
ignorance  or  unbelief,  but  by  representing  that  as  Satanic  which  was 
the  object  of  His  Coming.''  Such  perversion  of  iill  that  is  highest  wv.  31,  32 
and  holiest,  such  opposition  to,  and  denunciation  of,  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  if  He  were  the  manifestation  of  Satan,  represents  sin  in  its  abso- 
lute completeness,  and  for  which  there  can  be  no  pardon,  since  the 
state  of  mind  of  which  it  is  the  outcome  admits  not  the  possibility 
of  repentance,  because  its  essence  lies  in  this,  to  call  that  Satanic 
which  is  the  very  object  of  repentance.  It  were  undidy  to  press  the 
Words  of  Christ,  to  draw  from  them  such  inferences  as,  whether  sins 
iinforgivcn  in  this  world  might  or  might  not  be  forgivOn  in  the  next, 
since,  manifestly,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Christ  to  teach  on  this 
subject.  On  the  other  hand,  Ilis  Words  seem  to  im])ly  that,  at  least 
as  regards  this  sin,  there  is  no  room  for  forgiveness  in  the  other 
world.  For,  the  expression  is  not  '  the  age  to  come  "  (n"i2?  I'nr),  but, 
'  the  world  to  come  '  (ndh  cb'r,  or,  tiN"  X?:?r),  which,  as  we  know,  does 
not  strictly  refer  to  Messianic  times,  but  to  the  future  and  eternal,  as 
distinguished  both  from  this  world  (ri*~  Z"'*:').  and  from  4he  days  of 
the  Messiah  '  (nT':"  mr:*)."  "Sp^  Bo..k 

3.  But  this  recognition  of  the  spiritual,  which  was  the  oi)])osite  v,>i.  i.'p.  iev 
of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  was,  as  Christ  had  so  lately  ex- 
plained in  Jerusaleiii,  onlv  tobe  attained  by  s])iritual  kinshii)  with  it.'  '•st.  Matt. 
The  tree  must  be  made  good,  if  the  fruit  were  to  be  good;  tree  and 
fruit  would  correspond  to  each  other.  JIow,  then,  could  these  Phari- 
sees 'speak  good  things,"  since  the  state  of  the  heart  determined 
speech  and  action?  Hence,  a  man  would  have  to  give  an  account 
even  of  every  idle  word,  since,  however  trilling  it  might  api>ear  to 
others  or  to  oneself,  it  was  really  the  outcome  of  -the  heart,"  and 
showed  the  inner  state.  And  thus,  in  reality,  would  a  man"s  hiture 
in  judgment  be  determined  b}'  his  words;  a  conclusion  the  more 
solemn,  when  we  remember  its  bearing  on  what  His  disciples  on  the 

'  Tlie  reason  of  the  dift'erence  between      fihii)   is   to    the   (liscijiles,    here   to    the 
this  and  the  somewhat  similar  passaije,       Person  of  tlie  Clirist. 
St.  T>uke  i.v  50,  is,  that  there  tlie  I'eiatioii- 
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"  St.  Matt, 
xil.  :t8 


fc  ver.  Sit 


«  St.  Matt, 
xvi.  1-4 


d  St.  Luke 
xi.  30 


■  St.  Matt. 
5ii.  39-42 


one  side,  and  the  Pharisees  on  tlie  otlier,  said  coiicci-nin^- Christ  and 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

4.  Botli  logieallj  and  morally  the  Words  of  Christ  were  un- 
answeral)le;  a.nd  the  JMiarisees  fell  back  on  the  old  device  of  chal- 
len^ijing  i)roof  of  His  Divine  Mission  by  some  visible  sign."  Bnt  this 
was  to  avoid  the  appeal  to  the  moral  element  which  the  Lord  had 
made;  it  was  an  attempt  to  shift  the  argnment  from  the  moral  to  the 
physical.  It  was  the  moral  that  was  at  fault,  or  rather,  wanting  in 
them;  and  no  amount  of  physical  evidence  oi'  demonstration  could 
have  supplied  that.  All  the  signs  from  heaven  would  not  have  sup- 
plied the  deep  sense  of  sin  and  of  the  need  f(.)r  a  mighty  spiritual 
deliverance,"  which  alone  would  lead  to  the  reception  of  the  Saviour 
Christ.  Hence,  as  under  previous  similar  cii'cumstances,"  He  would 
offer  them  only  one  sign,  that  of  Jonas  the  prophet.  But  whereas 
on  the  former  occasion  Christ  chiefly  refei-rcd  to  .]o\va^'  preaching  (of 
repentance),  on  this  He  rather  pointed  to  the  allegorical  liistorij  of 
Jonas  as  the  Divine  attestation  of  his  Mission.  As  he  appeared  in 
Xineveh,  he  was  himself  '  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites:  '  '  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  three  days  and  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  and  that 
thence  he  had,  so  to  speak,  been  sent  forth  alive  to  preach  in  Nineveh, 
was  evidence  to  them  that  he  had  been  sent  of  God.  And  so  would 
it  be  again.  After  three  days  and  three  nights  '  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth ' — which  is  a  Hebraism  for  '  in  the  earth '  ^ — would  His  Resur- 
rection Divinely  attest  to  this  generation  His  Mission.  The  Ninevites 
did  not  question.  Init  received  this  attestation  of  J<mas:  nay,  an 
authentic  report  of  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  liad  l)een  sufficient  to  bring* 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  so  far;  in  the  one  case  it  was,  because  they 
felt  their  sin ;  in  the  other,  because  she  felt  need  and  longing  for  better 
Avisdom  than  she  possessed.  But  these  were  the  very  elements  want- 
ing in  the  men  of  this  generation:  and  so  botli  Nineveh  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  would  stand  uj),  not  oidy  as  mute  witnesses  against, 
but  to  condemn,  them.  For.  the  great  lieality  of  which  the  i)reach- 
ing  of  Jonas  had  been  oidy  the  type,  and  ff)r  which  the  Avisdom  of 
Solomon  had  been  only  the  ])reparation.  had  been  presented  to  them 
in  Christ." 

.5.    And  so,    having  ])ut    aside  this  cavil.   Jesus  returned  to  His 


'  Tli'hs  is  simi)ly  a  Hebraism  of  wliicli, 
as  similar  instances,  may  be  (luoted, 
Exofl.  XV.  8  ctlie  heart  of  tlic  sea'); 
Deut.  iv.  11  ('the  heart  of  heaven'): 
2    Sam.    xviil.   1-t    (■  the    heart  of  the 


tci'cbiiilh  ■).  Hence,  I  cannot  a.n'ree  witli 
Dean  PlHniptrf,  that  the  expre.ssion 
•  heart  of  the  earth  '  bears  any  reference 
In  Hades. 
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former  teaching "  coiiceniiug  the  Kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  power 
of  evil;  only  now  with  application,  not,  as  before,  to  the  individual, 
but,  as  [)ronii)ted  b}-  a  view  oftlie  unljelieving  resistance  of  Israel,  to 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  as  a  Avhole.  Here,  also,  it  must  l)e  re- 
membered, that,  as  the  Avords  used  by  our  Lord  were  allegorical  and 
illustrative,  tluw  must  not  be  too  closely  i)resscd.  As  compared  M'itli 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  Israel  was  like  a  house  from  which 
the  demon  of  idolatry  had  gone  out  with  all  his  attendants — really 
the  '  Beel-Zibbul '  whom  they  dreaded.  And  then  the  house  had 
been  swept  of  all  the  foulness  and  uncleanness  of  idolatry,  and  gar- 
nished with  all  manner  of  Pharisaic  adornments.  Yet  all  this  while 
the  house  was  left  really  empty;  God  was  not  there;  the  Stronger 
One,  Who  alone  could  have  resisted  the  Strong  One,  held  not  rule 
in  it.  And  so  the  denu)n  returned  to  it  again,  to  find  the  house 
whence  he  had  come  out,  swejjt.  and  garnished  indeed — but  also 
empty  and  defenceless.  The  folly  of  Israel  lay  in  this,  that  they 
thought  of  only  one  demon — him  of  idolatrj' — Beel-Zibbul,  with  all 
his  foulness.  That  was  all  Very  repulsive,  and  they  had  carefully 
removed  it.  But  they  knew  that  demons  were  only  manifestations 
of  demoniac  i)Ower,  and  that  there  was  a  Kingdom  of  evil.  So  this 
house,  swept  of  the  foulness  of  heathenism  and  adorned  with  all  the 
self-righteousness  of  Pharisaism,  but  empty  of  God,  would  only  be- 
come a  more  suitable  and  more  secure  habitation  of  Satan;  because, 
from  its  cleanness  and  beauty,  his  i)resence  and  rule  there  as  an  evil 
spirit  Avould  not  ])e  suspected.  So,  to  continue  the  illustrative 
language  of  Christ,  he  came  back  '  with  seven  other  spirits  more 
wicked  than  himself — pride,  self-righteousness,  unbelief,  and  the 
like,  the  number  seven  being  general — and  thus  the  last  state — 
Israel  without  the  foulness  of  gross  idolatry  and  garnished  with  all 
the  adornments  of  Pharisaic  devotion  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  Law — was  really  worse  than  had  beeii  tlie  llrst  with  all  its  open 
repulsiveness. 

G.  Once  more  was  the  Discoui'se  interrupted,  this  time  by  a  truly 
Jewish  incident.  A  woman  in  the  crowd  bui'st  into  cxclanmtions 
about  the  blessedness  of  the  Mothei'  who  had  borne  and  nurtured 
such  a  Son.''  The  phraseology  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon, 
since  it  is  equally  applied  by  the  Kabl)is  to  Moses,'  and  even  to  a 
great  Rabbi.'"  More  striking,  perhaps,  is  another  Kabbinic  passage 
(previously  quoted),  in  which  Israel  is  described  as  breaking  forth  into 
these  words  on  beholding  the  Messiah:  'Blessed  the  hour  in  which 
Messiah  was  created;  blessed  the  woml)  wlu'uce  He  issued:  l)lessetl 


CHAP. 
XI 

vv.  43-45 


''  SI.  Luke 
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<;  Shem.  R. 
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■'  pprsiqta, 
ed.  BuhfT, 
p.  149  a, 
last  lines 


*  St.  Matt, 
xii.  46,  47 


'  St.  Luke 
xi.  33-36 


i  St.  Matt. 
V.  15;  vi. 
22.  23 


tlio  jrencration  that  bccs  ITiiii:  1)1oss(m1  the  oyo  that  is  wortliy  to  behold 
Tlim.'^'^ 

And  Yot  sucli  |)raisc  luust  liave  been  peculiarly  unwelcome  to 
Christ,  as  being  the  exaltation  of  only  His  Human  Personal  excel- 
lence, intellectual  or  moral.  It  quite  looked  away  from  that  which 
He  would  present:  His  Work  and  Mission  as  the  Saviour.  Hence 
it  was,  although  from  the  opposite  direction,  as  great  a  misunder- 
standing as  the  Personal  depreciation  of  the  Pharisees.  Or,  to  use 
another  illustration,  this  praise  of  the  Christ  through  His  Virgin- 
Mother  was  as  unacceptable  and  unsuitable  as  the  depreciation  of  the 
Christ,  which  really,  though  unconsciously,  underlay  the  loving  care 
of  the  Virgin-Mother  when  she  Avould  have  arrested  Him  in  His 
Work,^  and  which  (perhaps  for  this  very  reason)  St.  Matthew  relates 
in  the  same  connection.''  Accordingly,  the  answer  in  both  cases  is 
substantially  the  same:  to  point  away  from  His  merely  Human  Per- 
sonality to  His  Work  and  Mission — in  the  one  case:  'Whosoever 
shall  do  the  Will  of  My  Father  Which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother;'  in  the. other:  'Yea  rather,  l)lessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it.'^ 

T.  And  now  the  Discourse  draws  to  a  close"  by  a  fresh  applica- 
tion of  what,  in  some  other  form  or  connection,  Christ  had  taught  at 
the  outset  of  His  public  Ministry  in  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount. ' " 
Rightly  to  understand  its  present  connection,  we  must  pass  over  the 
various  interruptions  of  Christ's  Discourse,  and  join  this  as  the  con- 
clusion to  the  previous  part,  which  contained  the  main  subject.  This 
was,  that  spiritual  knowledge  presupposed  spiritual  kinship.*  Here, 
as  becomes  the  close  of  a  Discourse,  the  same  truth  is  practically 
applied  in  a  more  popular  and  plain,  one  might  almost  say  realistic, 
manner.  As  here  put,  it  is,  that  spiritual  receptivcness  is  ever  the 
condition  of  spiritual  reception.  What  was  the  object  of  lighting  a 
laniji?  Surely,  that  it  may  give  light.  But  if  so,  no  one  Avould 
])ut  it  into  a  vault,  nor  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  stand.  Sliould 
we  then  expect  that  (fod  would  light  the  spiritual  lamp,  if  it 
be  put  in  a  dark  vault?  Or,  to  take  an  illustration  of  it  from  the 
eye,  which,  as  regards  the  body,  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  lamp 
ill  a  house.  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  state  of  the  eye  whether  or 
not   we   have   the   sensation,   enjovnient.    and    benefit   of  the   liirht? 


'  For  the  full  (luotation,  sec  Pxnik  H. 
fh.  v..  ;uul  the  reference  t<i  it  in  .\]i- 
ix'ndix  IX. 

2  See  Rook  III.  cli.  xxii. 

■^  In  view  of  .such  teaohln<:-.  it  is  indecil 


ilitlicnlt  to  undcrstiiiKl  the  cnJiiis  of  the 
Virgin — and  even  niucli  of  that  tril)nte 
to  the  exclusively  human  in  Christ  wliich 
is  so  characteristic  of  Romanism. 
*  See  above,  page  19!)  itc. 
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Let  US,  tlierctbre,  take  care,  lest,  by  placing,  as  it  were,  the  lamp  in  a     chap. 
vault,  the  light  in  us  be  really  only  darkness.  '     On  the  other  hand,  if        XI 
by  means  of  a  good  eye  the  light  is  transmitted  tlirough  the  whole  "-"^r — ' 
system — if  it  is  not  turned  into  darkness,  like  a  lamj)  that  is  put  into 
a  vault  or  under  a  bushel,   instead  of  l)eing  set  uj)  to  spread  light 
through  the  house — then  shall  we  be  wholly  full  of  light.     And  this, 
finally,   explains  the   recei)tion  or  rejection  of  Christ :  how,  in  the 
words  of  an  Apostle,  the  same  Gospel  would  l)e  both  a  savour  of  life 
unto  life,  and  of  death  unto  death. 

It  was  a  blessed  lesson  with  which  to  close  His  Discourse,  and 
one  full  of  light,  if  only  they  had  not  put  it  into  the  vault  of  their 
darkened  liearts.  Yet  presently  would  it  shine  forth  again,  and  give 
light  to  those  whose  eyes  were  opened  to  receive  it ;  for,  according 
to  the  Divine  rule  and  spiritual  order,  to  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath. 

'  In  some  measure  like  the  demon  who  returned  to  tiud  his  house  empty,  swept 
and  t!;aruished. 
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THE    MORNING-MEAL    IN    THE    PHARISEE  S    HOUSE — MEALS    AND    FEASTS 
AMONG  THE  JEWS — CHRIST'S  LAST  PER.EAN  WARNING  TO  PHARISAISM. 

(."^t.  Luke  xi.  .')7-.3I.) 

Bitter  as  was  the  eninity  of  the  Pharisaic  part}'  against  Jesus,  it 
had  not  yet  so  far  spread,  nor  become  so  avowed,  as  in  every  place 
to  supersede  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy.  It  is  thus  that  we 
explain  that  invitation  of  a  Pharisee  to  the  niorning-nieal,  which  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  second  recorded  Persean  Discourse  of 
Christ.  Alike  in  substance  and  tone,  it  is  a  continuation  of  His 
former  address  to  the  Pharisees.  And  it  is  probably  here  inserted 
in  order  to  mark  the  further  development  of  Christ's  anti-Pharisaic 
teaching.  It  is  the  last  address  to  the  Pharisees,  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.'  A  similar  last  appeal  is  recorded  in  a  much 
later  portion  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,''  only  that  St.  Luke  reports 
that  spoken  in  Peraea,  St.  Matthew  that  made  in  Jerusalem.  This  may 
also  partly  account  for  the  similarity  of  language  in  the  two  Discourses. 
Not  only  were  the  circumstances  parallel,  but  the  language  held  at 
the  end  ^  may  naturally  have  recurred  to  the  writer,  when  reporting 
the  last  controversial  Discourse  in  Perasa.  Thus  it  may  well  have 
been,  that  Christ  said  substantially  the  same  things  on  both  occasions, 
and  yet  that,  in  the  report  of  them,  some  of  the  later  modes  of  ex- 
pression may  have  been  transferred  to  the  earlier  occasion.  And 
because  the  later  both  represents  and  presents  the  fullest  anti-Phari- 
saic Discourse  of  the  Saviour,  it  Avill  be  better  to  i)ostpone  our 
analysis  till  we  reach  that  period  of  His  Life.^ 

Some  distinctive  points,  hoAvever,  must  here  be  noted.  The  re- 
marks already  made  will  explain,  how  some  time  may  have  elapsed 
between  this  and  the  former  Discourse,  and  that  the  expression, 
'  And  as  He  spake  ' ''  must  not  be  pressed  as  a  mark  of  time  (referring 


'  Even  St.  Luke  xx.  45-47  is  not  un 
exception.  Christ,  indeed,  often  after- 
wards answered  their  questions,  but  this 
is  His  last  formal  address  to  tlie  Phari- 


sees. 

'^  See  the  remarks  on  St.  Luke  xi. 
39-52  in  our  analysis  of  St.  Matt,  xxiii. 
in  chap.  iv.  of  Book  Y. 
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to  tlie  iiiiinediately  preceding-  Discourse),  but  rather  be  re<i-ar(le(l  as      CHAP, 
indicating  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Pharisee  had  l)idden  Ilini        XH 

to  the  meal.'    Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  thai,  immciliately  altei'    ' <     -^ 

such  a  charge  by  the  Pharisees  as  that  Jesus  acted  as  the  represen- 
tative of  ]>eelzebul,  and  such  a  re])ly  on  the  ])a]'t  of  Jesus,  a  Pharisee 
would  have  in\ited  llim  to  a  triendly  meal,  or  that  'Lawyers,'  or,  to 
use  a  modern  term,  'Canonists,'  would  have  been  present  at  it.  How 
ditt'erent  their  feelings  were  after  they  had  heard  His  denunciations, 
ap[)ears  fi'om  the  bitterness  with  whicli  they  afterwards  sought  to 
provoke  Him  into  saying  what  might  serve  as  ground  tor  a  criminal 
charge."  And  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that,  as  connnentators  "st.Luke 
suggest,  the  invitation  of  the  Pharisee  had  l)een  hypocritically  given. 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  an  accusation  against  Christ.  ^Nlorc 
than  this,  it  seems  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  unexpressed  as- 
tonishment of  the  Pharisee,  when  he  saw  Jesus  sitting  down  to  food 
without  having  first  washed  hands.  Up  to  that  moment,  then,  it 
Avould  seem  that  he  had  only  regarded  Him  as  a  celebrated  Kabbi, 
though  perhaps  one  who  taught  strange  things. 

But  what  makes  it  almost  certain,  that  some  time  must  have 
elapsed  between  this  and  the  previous  Discourse  (or  rather  that,  as 
we  believe,  the  two  events  happened  in  ditferent  places),  is,  that  the 
invitation  of, the  Pharisee  was  to  the  'morning-meal.'"  We  know 
that  this  took  place  early,  immediately  after  the  return  from  morning- 
prayers  in  the  Synagogue.^  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  concei^•able,  that 
all  that  is  recorded  in  connection  with  the  tirst  Discourse  should  have 
occurred  before  this  tirst  meal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  have 
been,  that  what  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table  may  have  some  con- 
nection with  something  that  had  occurred  Just  before  in  the  Synagogue, 
for  we  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Sabbatii-day.  We  infer  this  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  invitation  was  )u>t  to  the  principal  meal, 
which  on  a  Sabl)ath  'the  Lawyers'  (and,  indeed,  all  householders) 
would,  at  least  ordinarily,  have  in  their  owm  homes.*  We  can  i)icture 
to  ourselves  the  scene.  The  week-day  family-meal  was  simple  enough, 
whether  breakfast  or  dinner — the  latter  tow'ards  evening,  although 
sometimes  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  always  before  actual 
darkness,  in  order,  as  it  was  expressed,  that  the  sight  of  the  dishes 

'  The    expression    'oiu'    of  tlie  Law-  •*  n*""':,''   T'Z.    of  whicli    ilic    <;rniiiui 

yers' (ver.  45)  seems  to  imply  that  theiv  Monjenhrot    Is  a    iilcrai  rciKU'rinii-.    To 

were  several  at  table.  take  the  tirst  meal  later   in    the  day  \va» 

-  Not 'to  dine"  as  in  the  A.^'.     Al-  deemed  very  unwholesome:   •likethrow- 

thouiili  in  Juter  Greek  the  word  a  piarov  inij-  a  stone  into  a  skin.' 

was  used  for  pr«»f//»«?,  yet   its  oriiiiiial  '  On  the  sacrednessof  the  duty  of  lios- 

meaning  as 'breakfast '  seems   lixed  by  pitality,  see  •  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social 

St.  Luke  xiv.  12,  a  piarov  if  SeTtivov.  I/ife.'  pp.  47-49. 
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Bor.  41  // 


•i  Ber.  35  a 
'Vfi.  xxiv.  1 


f  Ber.  36  a 


c  Ber.  vi.  6 


by  (layliii'lit  iiiiiilit  excite  the  appetite. '  The  IJalnloiiian  Jews  were 
content  to  make  a  meal  without  meat;  not  so  the  Palestinians." 
With  the  latter  the  favorite  food  was  young  meat:  goats,  lam1)s, 
calves.  Beef  was  not  so  often  used,  and  still  more  rai-ely  fowls.  J?rea(l 
w^as  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  life,'  without  which  no  entertain- 
ment was  considered  as  a  meal.  Indeed,  in  a  sense  it  constituted 
the  meal.  For  the  blessing  was  spoken  over  the  bread,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  cover  all  the  rest  of  the  food  that  followed,  such  as  the 
meat,  fish  or  vegetables — in  short,  all  that  made  up  the  dinner,  but 
not  the  dessert.  Similarly,  the  blessing  spoken  over  the  wine  included 
all  other  kinds  of  drink. "^  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  pronounce  a  separate  benediction  over  each  different  article  eaten 
or  drunk.  He  who  neglected  the  prescribed  l)enedictions  was  regarded 
as  if  he  had  eaten  of  things  dedicated  to  God,'^  since  it  was  written: 
■  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.' " ''  Beautiful  as  this 
principle  is,  it  degenerated  into  tedious  questions  of  casuistr3^ 
Thus,  if  one  kind  of  food  was  eaten  as  an  addition  to  another,  it  was 
settled  that  the  blessing  should  be  spoken  only  over  the  principal  kind. 
Again,  there  are  elaborate  disputations  as  to  what  should  be  regarded 
as  fruit,  and  have  the  corresponding  blessing,  and  how,  for  example, 
one  blessing  should  be  spoken  over  the  leaves  and  blossom,  and 
another  over  the  berries  of  the  caper. ^  Indeed,  that  bush  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  controversy  between  the  Schools  of  Hillcl  and 
Shammai.  Another  series  of  elaborate  discussions  arose,  as  to  what 
blessing  should  be  used  when  a  dish  consisted  of  various  ingredients, 
some  the  product  of  the  eartli,  others,  like  honey,  derived  from  the 
animal  world.  Such  and  similar  disquisitions,  giving  rise  to  endless 
argument  and  controversy,  busied  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes. 

Let  us  suppose  the  guests  assembled.  To  such  a  mcu'ning-meal 
they  would  not  be  summoned  by  slaves,  nor  be  received  in  such 
solemn  state  as  at  feasts.  First,  each  would  observe,  as  a  religious 
rite,  'the  washing  of  hands.'  Next,  the  head  of  the  house  would 
cut  a  piece  from  the  whole  loaf— on  the  Sabbath  there  were  two 
loaves — and  speak  the  blessing.^  But  this,  only  if  the  company  re- 
clined at  table,  as  at  dinner.  If  they  sat,  as  probably  always  at  the 
early  meal,  each  would  speak  the  benediction  for  himself.*'   The  same 


'  As  ahvay.s  in  the  Ea.st.  there  were 
many  kinds  of  bakenieat,  from  tlie  coarse 
barley-bread  or  rice-cake  to  ilie  finest 
pastry.  We  read  even  of  a  kind  of 
biscuit, imported  from  India  (the  Ti^rHha, 
Ber.  'i1  b). 

■  So  rigid  was  lliis.  that  it  was  deemed 


duty  to  speak  a  blessing  over  a  drink  of 
water,  if  one  wa.s  tliirsty,  Ber.  vi.  8. 

■'  This,  also,  was  matter  of  contro- 
versy, but  tlie  Rabbis  decided  tliat  the 
blessing  must  first  be  spoken,  and  then 
the  loaf  cut  (Ber.  :'.!)  />). 
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rule  applied  in  regard  to  the  wine.     Jewish  casuistry  had  it,  that  one     (:iiai\ 
blessing  sufficed  for  the  wine  intended  as  i)art  of  the  meal.     If  other        Xll 
wine  were  brought  in  during  the  meal,  then  each  one  would   have  to   ^-^r^— ^ 
say   the  blessing  anew  ovei-  it;  if  after  the  nu'al  (as  was  done  on 
Sabl)alhs  and  feast-days,  to  prolong  the  feast  l)y  drinking),  one  of  the 
(•oiii|)any  si)oke  the  benediction  Ibi-  all. 

At  the  entertainment  of  this  Tharisee,  as  indeed  generally,  our 
Lord  omitted  the  prescribed  '  washing  of  hands  '  before  the  nusal. 
l>ut  as  this  rite  was  in  itself  indilierent,  He  must  have  had  some 
definite  object,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  The  external- 
ism  of  all  these  practices  will  best  ajipear  from  the  follow'ing  account 
which  the  Talmud  gives  of  '  a  feast.'"  As  the  guests  enter,  they  sit  "Ber.  4;jrt 
down  on  chairs,  and  water  is  brought  to  them,  with  which  they  wash 
one  liand.  After  this  the  cup  is  taken,  when  each  speaks  the  blessing 
over  the  wine  partaken  of  before  dinner.  Presently  they  all  lie 
(kuvn  at  table.  Water  is  again  brought  them,  with  which  they  now 
wash  both  hands,  preparatory  to  the  meal,  when  the  blessing  is 
spoken  over  the  bread,  and  then  over  the  cup,  by  the  chief  person  at 
the  feast,  or  else  by  one  selected  by  way  of  distinction.  The  com- 
pany responded  l)y  Amen,  always  supposing  the  benediction  to  have 
l)cen  spoken  by  an  Israelite,  not  a  heathen,  slave,  noi-  law-breaker. 
Nor  was  it  lawful  to  say  it  with  an  unlettered  man,  although  it  might 
be  said  with  a  Cutliffian ''  (heretic,  or  else  Samaritan),  who  was  learned.  '■  Ber.  47  b 
After  dinner  the  crundjs,  if  any,  are  carefully  gathered — hands  are 
again  washed,  and  he  who  first  had  done  so  leads  in  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  The  formula  in  which  he  is  to  call  on  the  rest  to  join 
him,  by  rejjeating  the  prayers  after  him,  is  prescribed,  and  differs 
according  to  the  number  of  those  present.  The  blessing  and  the 
thanksgiving  are  allowed  to  be  said  not  only  in  Hebrew,  but  in  any 
other  la  ngu a  ge. "  '  Ber.  40 1> 

In  regard  to  the  position  of  the  guests,  we  know  that  the  u))per- 
most  seats  were  occupied  by  the  Rabbis.  The  Talmud  formulates  it  '  ''i^"'*^'' 
ill  t!iis  manner:  That  the  worthiest  lies  down  first,  on  his  left  sides 
witli  his  feet  stretching  back.  If  there  are  two  '  cushions "  (divans), the 
next  worthiest  reclines  above  him,  at  his  left  hand;  if  there  are  three 
cushions,  the  third  worthiest  lies  lielow  him  who  had  lain  down  first 
(at  his  right),  so  that  the  chief  person  is  in  the  middle  (between  the 
worthiest  guest  at  his  left  and  the  less  wortliy  one  at  his  right  hand). 
'I'lie  water  before  eating  is  first  handed  to  tlie  worthiest,  and  so  in 
I'egardto  the  washing  after  meat.  But  if  a  very  large  number  are 
))resent,  you  begin  after  dinner  with  the  least  worthy,  till  you  come 
toth(^  last  five,  when  the  worthiest  in  the  company  washes  his  hands. 
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BOOK  and  the  other  four  alter  liiiii.'  Tlie  guetsts  being  tluis  arrau.iied,  the 
IV  liead  of  the  liouse.  oi'  the  chief  person  at  table,  .^jjeaks  the  bles.siug," 
'— -^-^^^  and  then  cuts  the  l)rea<l.  By  some  it  was  not  deemed  etiquette  to 
begin  eating  till  after  he  who  had  said  the  i)rayei-  had  done  so,  Ijut 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  ))een  the  rule  among  tlu'  Palestinian  Jews. 
Then,  generally,  the  bread  was  dipped  into  salt,  or  something  salted, 
etiquette  demanding  that  where  there  were  two  they  should  wait  one 
for  the  other,  but  not  where  there  were  three  or  more. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  furnish  what  umy  be  termed  a  list  of 
menuH  at  Jewish  tables.  In  earlier  times  the  meal  was,  no  doubt, 
very  simple.  It  became  otherwise  when  intercourse  with  Rome, 
Greece,  and  the  East  made  the  people  familiar  with  Ibreign  luxury-, 
while  commerce  supplied  its  requirements.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely 
be  possil)le  to  enumerate  the  various  articles  which  seem  tohavelDcen 
imported  ti'om  ditt'erent,  and  even  distant,  countries. 

To  begin  with:  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and,  indeed,  some 

thought  that  the  benediction  should  not  be  pronounced  till  the  water 

•  Ber.  vu.  5  had  been  added  to  the  wine.''     According    to   one    statement,  two 

"■Nicui.  a.  7  parts,"  according  to  another,  three  parts,  of  water  were  to  be  added 

Pes.  108  6    to  the  wine,''     Various  vintages  are  mentioned:  among  them  a  red 

Avine  of  Saron,  and  a  black  wine.     Spiced  wine  was  made  with  honey 

and  pepper.     Another  mixture,  chiefly  used  for  invalids,  consisted  of 

■"Men-         old  wine,  water,  and  balsam;  yet  another  was  '  wine  of  myrrh;  "^  we 

St.  Mark       also  read  of  a  wine  in  which  capers  Imd  been  soaked.     To  these  we 

should  add  wine  spiced,  either  with  pepper, or  with  absinthe;  and  what 

is  described  as  vinegar,  a  cooling  drink  made  either  of  grapes  that 

had  not  ripened,  or  of  the  lees.     Besides  these,  palm-wine  Avas  also 

in  use.     Of  foreign  drinks,  we  read  of  wine  from  Aminon,  and  from 

the  province  Asia,  the  latter  a  kind  of  '  must '  boiled  ilown.     Wine 

in  ice  came   from   the   Lebanon;    a  certain   kind   of  vinegar  from 

Idumaja;  beer  from  ^ledia  and  Babylon;  a  barley -wine  (zythos)  from 

Egypt.     Finally,  we  ought  to  mention  Palestinian  apple-cider,''  and 

the  juice  of  other  fruits.     If  Ave  adopt  the  rendering  of  some,  even 

liqueurs  Avere  knoAvn  and  used. 

Long  as  this  catalogue  is,  that  of  the  various  articles  of  food, 
Avhether  native  or  imi)orted.  Avould  occupy  a  much  larger  space.  Suffice 
it  tluit,  as  regarded  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  meat,  lisli.  and   fi-uits, 

'  According   to  Ber.  4()   fi.  the  order  wiiicli  tliey  were  to  .-:it   (eDinp.  j)]!.  4!)?. — 

in  Persia  was  somewliat  ilitferent.     The  4'.i.')|. 

arrangement  indicated  in  tlie  text   is  of  '-  Tradition   ascribe.s  this   benediction 

iniportanceasreirardstlie  places  taken  at  to  Aloses  on  the   occasion  when  manna 

the  Last  Supper,  when  there  was  a  dispute  tirst    fell. 
among  the  disciples  about  the  order  in 
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either  in  their  natural  state  or  preserved,  it  eiiiliraeed  ahiiost  every-     ciiap. 
tliius;  known  to  the  aneient  worhl.     At  feasts  there  was  an   intro-        XII 
(liietory  course,  eonsistinii'ol' !i])i)etiriinii' salte<l  meat,  or  of  sonic  li<i'lit   ■^-^-^i^-^ 
(lisli.     This  was  followed    by  the    dinner  itself,   which  tinislied  with 
dessert  (Aj)/ii(/o)n<))i  o'v  tcrKf/tina)  eonsistin^'of  pieivled  olives,  radishes 
and    h'ttucc.  and  fruits,   anionii'  wiiicli  even  preserved  <i'in!2:er  from 
India   is  mentioned.'     The  most   diverse    and   even    stran<>'e    state-  !^eomp. 

'^  Ber.  40-44, 

nients  are  made  as  to  tlie  healthiness,  or  the  reverse,  of  certain  articles  pa«sim 
of  diet,  especially  \  c.u'ctahlcs.  Fish  was  a  favorite  dish,  and  nevci- 
wantinii'  at  a  Sahhath-meal.  It  was  a  saying-,  that  both  salt  and 
watei'  should  be  used  at  every  meal,  if  health  v.'as  to  be  preserved. 
Condiments,  such  as  nnistard  or  pepper,  were  to  be  sparingly  used. 
A'ery  ditlerent  were  the  meals  of  the  poor.  Locusts — fried  in  Hour  or 
honey,  or  preserved — required,  accortling  to  the  Talmud,  no  blessing, 
since  the  animal  was  really  among  the  curses  of  the  land.  Eggs 
were  a  connuon  article  of  food,  and  sold  in  the  shops.  Then  there 
was  a  milk-dish  into  which  people  dipped  their  bread.  Others,  who 
were  better  off,  had  a  soup  made  of  vegetables,  especially  onions, 
and  meat,  while  the  very  poor  would  satisfy  the  craving%s  of  hunger 
"with  bread  and  cheese,  or  bread  and  fruit,  or  some  vegetables,  such  as 
cucund)ei-s.  lentils.  l)eans,  peas,  or  onions. 

At  meals  the  rules  of  etiquette  were  strictly  observed,  especially  as 
regarded  the  sages.  Indeed,  two  tractates  are  added  to  the  Talmud, 
of  which  the  one  describes  the  general  etiquette,  the  other  that  of 
'sages."  and  the  title  of  which  may  be  translated  by  'The  Way  of 
the  "World"  (Derekh  Erets),  being  a  sort  of  code  of  good  manners. 
Accoi'ding  to  some,  it  was  not  good  breeding  to  speak  while  eating. 
The  learned  and  most  honored  occupied  not  only  the  chief  places, 
but  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  double  ])ortion.  According 
to  Jewish  eti([uettt'.  a  guest  should  conform  in  everything  to  his 
host,  even  though  it  were  unpleasant.  Although  hospitality  was  the 
greatest  and  most  pi'ized  social  vii-tue,  which,  to  use  a  Rabbinic  ex- 
pression, might  nndce  every  home  a  sanctuary  and  every  table  an 
altar,  an  unbidden  guest,  or  a  guest  who  l)r(jught  another  guest,  was 
proverbially  an  unwelcome  ai)i)arition.  Sometimes,  by  way  of  self- 
righteousness,  the  po(u-  were  l)rought  in.  and  tlie  best  part  of  the 
meal  ostentatiously  given  to  them.  At  ordinary  entertainments, 
people  were  to  help  themselves.  It  was  not  c(insidered  good  man- 
ners to  drink  as  soon  as  you  were  asked,  l)ut  you  ought  to  hold  the 
cup  foi' a  little  in  your  hand.  Hut  it  would  be  the  height  of  rudeness, 
either  to  wipe  the  plates,  to  scrape  together  the  bread,  as  though aou 
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BOOK  liinl  uot  had  ('n()ii<ili  to  eat,  or  to  drop  it,  to  tlic  iiicoiivenicnco  of 
IV  your  ueig'hbour.  Ifai)ieee  wore  taken  out  of  a  disli,  it  must  of 
^^■^■^r — '  eourse  not  be  i)ut  l)aek;  still  less  must  you  otfer  from  your  eup  or 
])late  to  your  nei,ii'hl)Our.  From  the  almost  religious  value  attaching 
to  bread,  \vc  scarcely  wonder  that  these  rules  were  laid  down:  not  to 
steady  a  cup  or  i)late  upon  bread,  nor  to  throw  away  bread,  and  that 
after  dinner  the  bread  was  to  be  carelully  swept  together.  Other- 
wise, it  was  tliought,  demons  would  sit  upon  it.     The  '  Way  of  the 

"Derekii       World'  for  Sages,''  lays  doAvn  these  as  the  marks  of  a  Kabbi:  that  he 

V.  and'vii  (locs  uot  eat  Standing;  that  he  does  not  lick  his  lingers;  that  he  sits 
down  only  beside  his  equals — in  fact,  many  regarded  it  as  wrong  to  eat 
with  the  unlearned:  that  he  begins  cutting  the  l)read  where  it  is  best 
baked,  nor  ever  breaks  ofl*  a  l)it  with  his  hand;  and  that,  when  drink- 
ing, he  turns  away  his  face  from  tlie  company.  Another  saying  was 
that  the  sage  was  known  by  four  things:  at  his  cups,  in  monej'  mat- 

■-Erub.  G5/y  ters,  when  angry,  and  in  his  jokes.''  After  dinner,  the  formalities 
concerning  handwashing  and  prayer,  already  described,  were  gone 
through,  and  then  frequently  aromatic  spices  burnt,  over  which  a 
special  benediction  was  i)r(jnounced.  AVe  have  only  to  add,  that  on 
Sabbaths  it  was  deemed  a  religious  duty  to  have  three  meals,  and  to 
procure  the  best  that  money  could  obtain,  even  though  one  were  to 
save  and  fast  tor  it  all  the  week.  Lastly,  it  was  regarded  as  a  special 
obligation  and  honor  to  entertain  sages. 

We  have  no  difficulty  now  in  understanding  what  passed  at  the 
table  of  the  Pharisee.  When  the  water  for  puritication  was  presented 
to  Tlim,  Jesus  would  either  refuse  it;  or  if,  as  seems  more  likely  at  a 
morning-meal,  each  guest  repaired  by  himself  for  the  prescribed 
l)urification.  He  would  omit  to  do  so,  and  sit  down  to  meat  without 
this  formality.  No  one.  who  knows  the  stress  wlii(;h  Pharisaism  laid 
on  this  rite  would  argue  that  Jesus  might  have  conformed  to  the 
])ractice.'  Indeed,  the  controversy  was  long  and  bitter  between  the 
Schools  of  Shamnuli  and  llillel,  on  such  a  point  as  whether  the 
hands  were  to  be  washed  before  the  cup  was  filled  with  wine,  or  after 
that,   and  whci-e  the  towel  was  to  be  deposited.     With  such  things 

•  Ber.  .51/-      tlie   most   serious  ritual   inferences  were  connected  on  both   sides. ° 

to  52  f)  .     .  .  .  .... 

A  religion  which  si)ent  its  energy  on  such  trivialities  must  have 
lowered  tlie  moral  tone.  All  the  more  that  Jesus  insisted  so 
earnestly,  as  the  substance  of  His  Teaching,  on  that  corruption  of 
our  nature  which  Judaism  ignored,  and  on  that  si)iritiial  purification 

'   For  a  full  iicceunt  of  tlic  laws  cini-       views  entertained  of  the  rite,  see  Book 
cernini;-  tiie  washinii'  of  iiands  and  tlie       III.  cli.  xxxi. 
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which  was  needful  i'or  the  reception  of  His  doctrine,  would  lie  jjublicly 
and  openl}'  set  aside  ordinances  of  man  which  diverted  thoughts  of 
purity  into  questions  of  the;  most  childish  cluii'ucter.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  also  understand  what  bitter  thonghts  nnist  have  filled 
the  mind  of  the  Phai'isee,  whose  guest  Jesus  was,  when  he  observed 
His  neglect  of  the  cherished  rite.  It  was  an  insult  to  himself,  a 
defiance  of  Jewish  Law,  a  revolt  against  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  Synagogue.  Remembering  that  a  Pharisee  ought  not 
to  sit  down  to  a  meal  with  such,  he  might  feel  that  he  should  not 
have  asked  Jesus  to  his  table.  All  this,  as  well  as  the  terril)le  con- 
trast between  the  punctiliousness  of  Pharisaism  in  outward  ))urifica- 
tions,  and  the  inward  defilement  which  it  never  sought  to  remove, 
must  have  lain  open  before  Him  Who  read  the  inmost  secrets  of  the 
heart,  and  kindled  His  holy  wrath.  Probably  taking  occasion  (as 
previously  suggested)  from  something  that  had  passed  before,  He 
spoke  with  the  point  and  emphasis  which  a  last  appeal  to  Pharisaism 
demanded. 

What  our  Lord  said  on  this  occasion  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  anothei'  place. ^  Suffice  it  hear  to  mark,  that  He  first  exposed  the 
mere  externalism  of  the  Pharisaic  law  of  purification,  to  the  utter 
ignoring  of  the  higher  need  of  inward  purity,  which  lay  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all."  If  the  primary  origin  of  the  ordinance  was  to  prevent 
the  eating  of  sacred  offerings  in  defilement,-  were  these  outward 
offerings  not  a  symbol  of  the  inward  sacrifice,  and  was  there  not  an 
inward  defilement  as  well  as  the  outward?''  To  consecrate  what  we 
had  to  God  in  His  poor,  instead  of  selfishly  enjoying  it,  would  not, 
indeed,  be  a  purification  of  them  (for  such  was  not  needed),  but  it 
Avould,  in  the  truest  sense,  be  to  eat  God's  offerings  in  cleanness." 
We  nuirk  here  a  progress  and  a  devclo])nu'nt,  as  com})are(l  with  the 
former  occasion  when  Jesus  had  i)ublicly  spoken  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.'^ P'ormerly,  He  had  treated  the  ordinance  of  the  Klders  as  a 
matter  not  l)inding;  now.  He  showed  how  this  extern;dism  militated 
against  thoughts  of  the  internal  and  spiritual.  Formerly.  He  had 
shown  how  traditionalism  came  into  confiict  with  the  written  Law  of 
God:  now,  how  it  superseded  the  first  principles  which  underlay 
that  Law.  Formerly,  He  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  detile- 
ment  came  not  from  without  inwards,  I)ut  from  within  outwards; '' 
now.  He  unfolded  this  highest  i)rinciple  that  higher  consecration 
imparted  purity. 


CHAP. 
XII 


» St.  Luke 
xi.  H9 


ver.  id 


■1  St.  Matt. 
XV.  1-9 


<•  St.  Matt. 
XV.  10,  11 


1  In  coriiiectioii  with  St.  Mutt,  .\xiii. 

-  On  tho  origin  and  nieuniiig  of  the  ordinantH',  see  Book  III.  cli.  x.xxi. 
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IV 


"  St.  Luke 
si.  42 


*>  ver.  43 


'  St.  Luke 
xii.  1 


The  same  principle,  indeed,  would  apply  to  otlier  things,  8ueh  as 
to  the  Rabbinic  law  of  tithing.  At  the  same  time  it  may  have  been, 
as  already  suggested,  that  something  which  had  previously  taken  place, 
or  w^as  the  subject  of  conversation  at  table,  had  given  occasion  for  the 
further  remarks  of  Christ.^  Thus,  the  Pharisee  may  have  wished  to 
convey  his  rebuke  of  Christ  by  referring  to  the  subject  of  tithing.  And 
such  covert  mode  of  rebuking  was  very  common  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  regarded  as  utterly  detiling  to  eat  of  that  which  had  not  been 
tithed.  Indeed,  the  three  distinctions  of  a  Pharisee  were:'  not  to 
make  use  nor  to  partake  of  anything  that  had  not  been  tithed;  to 
observe  the  laws  of  purification;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  two,  to 
abstain  from  familiar  intercourse  with  all  noii-Pharisees.  This  sepa- 
ration formed  the  ground  of  their  claim  to  distinction.''  It  will  1)e 
noticed  that  it  is  exactly  to  these  three  things  our  Lord  adverts:  so 
that  these  sayings  of  His  ai'e  not,  as  might  seem,  unconnected,  luit  in 
the  strictest  internal  relationship.  Our  Lord  shows  how  Pharisaism,  as 
regarded  the  outer,  was  connected  with  the  oi)posite  tendency  as  re- 
garded the  inner  man:  outward  purification  with  ignorance  of  the  need 
of  that  inward  purity,  Avhich  consisted  in  God-consecration,  and  with 
the  neglect  of  it;  strictness  of  outward  tithing  with  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  the  principle  which  underlay  it,  viz.,  the  acknowledgment 
of  God's  right  over  mind  and  heart  (judgment  and  the  love  of  God): 
while,  lastly,  the  Pharisaic  pretence  of  separation,  and  consequent 
claim  to  distinction,  issued  only  in  jM'ide  and  self-assertion.  Thus, 
tried  by  its  own  tests,  Pharisaism  -  terril)ly  failed.  It  was  hyjiocrisy, 
although  that  word  was  not  mentioned  till  afterwards:'-'  and  that 
both  negatively  and  positively:  the  concealment  of  what  it  was,  and 
the  pretension  to  what  it  was  not.  And  the  Pharisaism  which  pre- 
tended to  the  highest  purity,  was,  really,  the  greatest  inqiurity — the 
defilement  of  graves,  only  covered  up,  not  to  be  seen  of  men  I 

It  was  at  this  point  that  one  of  •  the  Scribes  "  at  table  broke  in. 
Remembering  in  what  contempt  some  of  the  learned  held  the  igno- 
rant bigotry  of  the  Pharisees,*  Ave  can  understand  that  he  might  have 
listened  with  secret  enjoyment  to  denunciations  of  their  '  folly.'  As 
the  common  saying  had  it,  'the  silly  pietist,'  '  a  Avoman  Pharisee.' 
and  the  (self-inflicted)  '■  blows  of  Pharisaism,'  AVTre  among  the  i)lagues 

1  On  '  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,'  see  Book  III.  ch.  ii.  In  fact, 
the  fraternity  of  ^the  Pharisees  were 
bound  bj'  these  two  vows,  that  t)f 
tithing,  and  tiiat  in  reiiard  to  i)nriti('a- 
tions. 

«  St.  Luke  xi.  44.     The  word  •Sciibes 


and  Pharisees,  liypncrite:^,'  arc  an  inter- 
polation. 

'•  See  i)revions  Note. 

-*  As  to  the  estimate  of  tlic  Pliariseos. 
conip.  also  •  Sketches  of  .Fewish  SooiaE 
Life,'  p.  2.37. 
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of  lilc."     And  wo  cannot  lielp  Ireling',  that  there  is  soniotinies  a  touch     CHAF. 
ol'  quiet  humour  in  the  accounts  which  the   lval)bis  giV'C  of  the  en-        XH 
counters  between  tlie  Pharisees  and  their  opponents.'     But,  as  the   "- — .^^ 
Scribe  rightly  remarked.  I)y  attacking,  not  merely  their  practice,  but   "S-^'t.  iii.  i 
their  principles,  tlie  whole  system  of  traditionalism,  which  they  repre- 
sented, was  condemned."     And  so  the  Lord  assuredly  meant  it.     The   '-st.  Luiie 
'Scribes'  were  the  exponents  of  the  traditional  law;  those  who1)ound 
and  loosed  in  Israel.     They  did  bind  on  heavy  bui'dens,  but  they  never 
loosed  one;  all  those  grievous  burdens  of  traditionalism  they  laid  on 
the  poor  i)eople,  but  not  the  slightest  cllbrt  did  tliey  make  to  remove 
any  of  them.''     Tradition,  yes!  the  very  profession  of  it  bore  witness  «ver. 46 
against  them.     Tradition,  the  ordinances  that  had  come  down- — they 
would  not  reform  nor  put  aside  anything,  but  claim  and  proclaim  all 
that  had  come  down  from  the  fathers  as  a  sacred  inheritance  to  which 
they  clung.     So  be  it!  let  them  be  judged  by  their  own  words.     The 
fathers  had  murdered  the  prophets,  and  they  built  their  sepulchres; 
that,   also,   was  a  tradition — that  of  guilt  which  would  be  avenged. 
Tradition,  learning,  exclusiveness — alas!  it  was  only  taking    away 
from  the  poor  the  key  of  knowledge;   and  while    they    themselves 
entered  not  by  Hlie  door'  into  the  Kingdom,  they  hindered  those 
who  would  have  gone  in.       And  truly  so  did  they  prove  that  theirs 
was   the   inheritance,   the    'tradition,'    of    guilt   in    hindering   and 
banishing    the    Divine    teaching  of  old,  and    murdering    its    Divine 
messengers. ''  "  w.  47-52 

There  was  a  terrible  truth  and  solemnity  in  what  Jesus  spake,  and 
in  the  Woe  which  He  denounced  on  them.  The  history  of  the  next 
few  months  would  bear  Avitness  how  truly  they  had  taken  upon  them 
this  tradition  of  guilt;  and  all  the  after-history  of  Israel  shows  how 
fully  this  '  Woe '  has  come  upon  them.  But,  after  such  denuncia- 
tions, the  entertainment  in  the  Pharisee's  house  must  have  been 
broken  up.  The  Christ  was  too  terribly  in  earnest — too  mournfully 
so  over  those  whom  they  hindered  from  entering  the  Kingdom,  to 
bear  with  the  awful  guilt  of  their  trivialities.  With  what  feelings 
they  parted  from  Him,  appears  from  the  sequel. 

'  And  when  He  was  come  out  from  thence,  the  Scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  began  to  press  upon  Him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke  Him 
to  speak  of  many  things;  laying  wait  for  Him,  to  catch  something- 
out  of  His  Mouth.' ^ 

'  See  previous  Note. 

2  This  is  both  tiie  correct  reading  and  rendering  of  St.  Luke  xi.  53,  54,  as  given 
in  the  Revised  Version. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TO    THE    DISCIPLES — TWO    EVENTS    AND    THEIR    MORAL. 
(SL  Luke  xii.  1 — xiii.  17.) 

BOOK  The  record  oi"  Christ's  last  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the 
IV        feelings  of  murderous  hate  which  it  called  forth,   is  followed  by  a 

^--^r '   sunnnary  of  Christ's  teaching  to  His  disciples.      The  tone  is  still 

that  uf  warning,  ])ut  entirely  different  from  that  to  the  Pharisees. 
It  is  a  warning  oi' sin  that  threatened,  not  of  ./^^cZ^wie/?.^  that  awaited; 
it  was  for  prevention,  not  in  denunciation.  That  such  warnings  were 
most  seasonable,  requires  scarcely  proof.  They  were  prompted  by 
circumstances  around.  The  same  teaching,  because  prompted  by 
the  same  causes,  had  been  mostly  delivered,  also,  on  other  occasions. 
Yet  there  are  notable,  though  seemingly  slight,  divergences,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difference  of  the  writers  or  of  the  circumstances, 
and  wiiich  mark  the  independence  of  the  narratives. 

a  St.  Luke  1 .  The  first  of  these   Discourses "  naturally  connects  itself  with 

wiiat  liad  passed  at  the  Pharisee's  table,  an  account  of  which  must 
soon  have  spread.  Although  the  Lord  is  reported  as  having  ad- 
dressed the  same  language  chiefly  to  the  Twelve  when  sending  them 

b  St.  Matt,  on  their  first  Mission,**  ^  we  shall  presently  mark  several  characteristic 
variations.  The  address — or  so  much  of  it  as  is  reported,  probably 
only  its  summary — is  introduced  by  the  following  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstances: '  In  the  mean  time,  when  the  many  thousands  of  the 
people  were  gathered  together,  so  that  they  trode  upon  each  other. 
He  began  to  say  to  His  disciples:  '*  First  [above  all,  --TinD]/^  beware 
of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy."  '  There  is  no  need 
to  point  out  tlio  connection  between  this  warning  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  Pharisaism  and  traditionalism  at  the  Pharisee's  table. 
Although  tlic  word  •  hyjxx'risy  '  had  not  been  spoken  there,  it  was  the 

1  With    St.    Luke  xii.  2-9.    conip.   St.  18-20. 

Matt.    X.  26-33;  with  St.  Luke;  xii.  10.  '^  I  prefer  this  rendering;  to  that  which 

comp.   St.  Matt.  xii.    31.  32;  and  with  connects  the  word  -first'  as  a  mark  of 

St.  Luke  xii.  11,  12,   couip.   St.   Matt.  x.  time  with  the  i)revious  words. 
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sum  and  substance  of  His  contention,  that  Pharisaism,  while  pre- 
tending to  what  it  was  not,  concealed  what  it  was.  And  it  was  this 
which,  like  MeaA'en,'  jDervaded  the  whole  system  of  Pharisaism.  Not 
that  as  individuals  they  were  all  hypocrites,  but  that  the  system 
was  hypocrisy.  And  here  it  is  characteristic  of  Pharisaism,  that 
Rabbinic  Hebrew  has  not  even  a  word  equivalent  to  the  term 
'  hypocrisy.'  The  only  expression  used  refers  either  to  flattery  of,  or 
pretence  before  men,'  not  to  that  unconscious  hj'pocrisy  towards  God 
which  our  Lord  so  truly  describes  as  '  the  leaven  '  that  pervaded  all 
the  Pharisees  said  and  did.  It  is  ao-ainst  this  that  He  warned  His 
disciples — and  in  this,  rather  than  conscious  deception,  pretence,  or 
flattery,  lies  the  danger  of  the  Church.  Our  common  term,  '  un- 
reality,' but  partially  describes  it.  Its  full  meaning  can  only  be 
gathered  from  Christ's  teaching.  But  what  precise  term  He  may 
haA'e  used,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest. - 

After  all,  hypocrisy  was  only  self-deception."  '  But,'  there  is 
nothing  covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed. '  Hence,  what  they  had 
said  in  the  darkness  would  be  revealed,  and  what  they  had  spoken 
about  in  the  store-rooms*  would  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops. 
Nor  should  fear  influence  them."  Fear  of  whom?  Man  could  only 
kill  the  body,  but  God  held  body  and  soul.  And,  as  fear  was  foolish, 
so  was  it  needless  in  view  of  that  wondrous  Providence  which  watched 
over  even  the  meanest  of  God's  creatures."  Rather  let  them,  in  the 
impending  struggle  with  the  powers  of  this  world,  rise  to  conscious- 
ness of  its  full  import — how  earth's  voices  would  find  their  echo  in 
heaven.  And  then  this  contest,  what  was  it!  Not  only  opp(  sition 
to  Christ,  but,  in  it  inmost  essence,  blaspheui}'  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Therefore,  to  succumb  in  that  contest,  implied  the  deepest 
spiritual  danger.'^  ^ay,  but  let  them  not  be  apprehensive:  their 
acknowledgment  would  be  not  only  in  the  future;  even  now,  in  the 
hour  of  their  danger,  would  the  Holy  Ghost  help  them,  and  give 
them  an  answer  before  their  accusers  and  judges,  whoever  they  might 
be — Jews  or  Gentiles.  Thus,  if  they  fell  victims,  it  would  be  with 
the  knowledge — not  by  neglect — of  their  Father;  here,  there,  every- 
where— in  their  own  hearts,  before  the  Angels,  before  men.  would  He 
give  testimony  for  those  who  were  His  witnesses." 


CHAP. 

xm 


»  St.  Luke 
xli.  2 


w.  6,  7 


w.  11,  U 


•  Wliiische  goes  too  far  in  saying  that 
!]2n  and  nS  un  are  only  used  in  the  sense 
of  flattering.     See  Levy,  sub  verb. 

-  Tlie  Poshito  paraphrases  it 

•■*  Thus,  and  not  'for,"  as  in  the  A.V. 

*  St.  Luke  seems  to  use  raiiFiov  in  tliut 
sense  (here and  in  ver.  24).   St.  ^iatthcw 


in  the  sense  of  •  inner  chamber '  (St. 
Matt.  vi.  6;  xxiv.  26).  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
used  chiefly  in  the  latter  sense;  in  the 
Apocr.  once  in  tiie  sense  of  •  inner  cham- 
ber '  (Tob.  vii.  Ki).  and  once  in  that  of 
'  storeroom  '  (Ecclus.  xxix.  12). 
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X.  18-20 


'  St.  Matt. 
X.  21-25 


"i  St.  Luke 
xii.  10. 
comp.  with 
St.  Matt. 
xii.  3i,  32 


<■  St.  Luke 
xii.  16-21 


fSt.  Luke 
xU.  22-34 


f  St.  Luke 
xii.  32 


h  St.  Matt. 
vl.  25-33 


Before  proceeding,  we  briefly  mark  the  diU'erences  between  this 
and  the  previous  kindred  address  of  Christ,  when  sending  the 
Apostles  on  their  Mission/  There  (after  certain  personal  directions), 
the  Discourse  began  ''  with  what  it  here  closes.  There  it  was  in  the 
form  of  warning  prediction,  here  in  that  of  comforting  reassurance; 
there  it  was  near  the  beginning,  here  near  the  close,  of  His  Ministry. 
Again,  as  addressed  to  the  Twelve  on  their  Mission,  it  was  followed 
by  personal  directions  and  consolations,"  and  then,  transition  was 
made  to  the  admonition  to  dismiss  fear,  and  to  si)eak  out  publicly 
what  had  been  told  them  privately.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
addressing  His  Pereean  disciples,  while  the  same  admonition  is  given, 
and  partly  on  the  same  grounds,  yet,  as  spoken  to  disciples  rather  than 
to  preachers,  the  reference  to  the  similarity  of  their  fate  with  that  of 
Christ  is  omitted,  while,  to  show  the  real  character  of  the  struggle,  an 
admonition  is  added,  which  in  His  Galilean  Ministry  was  given  in 
another  connection/  Lastly,  whereas  the  Twelve  were  admonished 
not  to  fear,  and,  therefore,  to  speak  openly  what  they  had  learned 
privately,  the  Peraean  disciples  are  forewarned  that,  although  what 
they  had  spoken  together  in  secret  would  be  dragged  into  the  light  of 
greatest  publicity,  yet  they  were  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  themselves. 

2.  The  second  Discourse  recorded  in  this  connection  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  request  for  judicial  interposition  on  the  part  of  Christ. 
This  He  answered  by  a  Parable,^"  which  will  be  explained  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  Parables  of  that  period.  '  The  outcome  of 
this  Parable,  as  to  the  utter  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  con- 
sequent folly  of  being  so  careful  for  this  world  while  neglectful  of 
God,  led  Him  to  make  warning  application  to  His  Peraean  disciples. *" 
Only  here  the  negative  injunction  that  preceded  the  Parable,  '  beware 
of  covetousness, '  is,  when  addressed  to  '  the  disciples, '  carried  back  to 
its  positive  underlying  principle :  to  dismiss  all  anxiety,  even  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  learning  from  the  birds  and  the  flowers  to  have 
absolute  faith  and  t]-ust  in  God,  and  to  labour  for  only  one  thing — the 
Kingdom  of  God.  But,  even  in  this,  they  were  not  to  be  careful,  but 
to  have  absolute  faith  and  trust  in  their  Father,  '  Who  was  well 
pleased  to  give  '  them  '  the  Kingdom.'  ^ 

With  but  slight  variations  the  Lord  had  used  the  same  language, 
even  as  the  same  admonition  had  been  needed,  at  the  beginning  of 
His  Galilean  Ministry,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.''  Perhaps 
we  may  here,  also,  regard  the  allusion  to  the  springing  flowers  as 
a  mark  of  time.     Onlv.   whereas    in  Galilee  this    would    mark    the 


Coiiceniino;  the  foolish  rich  man. 
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beginning  of  spring,  it  wonld,  in  the  more  favoured  climate  of  cer- 
tain i)arts  of  Pera3a,  indicate  tlie  l)eginning  of  December,  a1)out  the 
time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple.  More  imi)ortant, 
perhaps,  is  it  to  note,  that  the  expression  *  rendered  in  the  Autho- 
rised and  Revised  Versions,  '  neither  be  \e  of  doubtful  mind,'  really 
means,  '  neither  be  ye  uplifted,'  in  the  sense  of  not  aiming,  or  seeking 
after  great  things.''  This  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  {/uaTScopi^siv) 
is  in  accordance  with  its  uniform  use  in  theLXX.,^  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in  Josephus  and  Fhilo,  in 
the  sense  of  '  being  of  a  d()ul)tful  mind.'  But  the  context  here  shows, 
that  the  term  must  refer  to  the  disciples  coveting  great  things,  since 
only  to  this  the  remark  could  apply,  that  the  Gentile  world  sought 
such  things,  but  that  our  Father  knew  what  was  really  needful 
for  us. 

Of  deepest  importance  is  the  linal  consolation,  to  dismiss  all  care 
and  anxiety,  since  the  Father  was  pleased  to  give  to  this"'  little  tlock  ' 
the  Kingdom.  The  expression  '  flood '  carries  us  back  to  the  lan- 
guage which  Jesus  had  held  ere  parting  from  Jerusalem.'  Hence- 
forth this  designation  would  nuirk  His  people.  Even  its  occurrence 
fixes  this  Discourse  as  not  a  repetition  of  that  Avhich  St.  Matthew 
had  formerly  reported,  l)ut  as  spoken  after  the  Jerusalem  visit.  It 
designates  Christ's  people  in  distinction  to  their  ecclesiastical  (or 
outward)  organisation  in  a  'fold,'  and  marks  alike  their  individuality 
and  their  conjunction,  their  need  and  dependence,  and  their  relation 
to  Him  as  the  'Good  Shepherd.'  Small  and  despised  though  it  be 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  'the  little  flock'  is  unspeakably  noble,  and  rich  in 
the  gift  of  the  Father. 

These  admonitions,  alike  as  against  covetousness.  and  as  to  abso- 
lute trust  and  a  selt-surrender  to  God,  which  would  count  all  loss  for 
the  Kingdom,  are  finally  set  forth,  alike  in  their  present  application 
and  their  ultimate  and  permanent  principle,  in  what  we  regard  as  the 
concluding  part  of  this  Discourse.  "^  Its  first  sentence:  'Sell  that  a'c 
have,  and  give  alms,' which  is  only  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  indicates 
not  a  general  principle,  but  its  application  to  that  particular  period, 
when  the  faithful  disciple  required  to  follow  the  Lord,  unencumbered 
by  worldly  cares  or  possessions.''  The  general  principle  underlying 
it  is  that  expressed  by  St.  Paul,^  and  finally  resolves  itself  into  this: 
that  the  Christian  should  have  as  not  liolding,  and  use  what  he  has 
not  for  self  nor  sin,  but  for  necessity.     This  conclusion  of  Christ's 


CHAP. 
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^  St.  Luko 
xii.  29 


•>  Comp. 
Jer.  xlv.  5 


•^  St.  Luke 
xii.  33,  34 


<■  comp. 
St.  Matt, 
six.  21 

f  1  Cor.  vii. 
30,  31 


'  The  word  occurs  in  that  sense  twenty- 
tive  times  in  tlio  LXX.  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment (four  time.s  as  a  noun,  thirteen  as 
an  adjective,  eii^ht  as  a  verl)),  aiul  seven 


times  in  tiio  Apocrypha  (twice  as  a  verb 
and  as  an  adjective,  and  three  times  as  a 
noun).     Tiiis  must  lix  the  N.T.  hsks. 
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*  St.  Matt. 
xxlv.  43,  44 


Discourse,  also,  conflnns  the  inference  that  it  was  delivered  near  the 
terrible  time  of  the  end.  ]\Iost  seasonable  would  be  here  the  repeti- 
tion— though  in  slightly  ditierent  language — of  an  admonition,  given 
in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  Galilean  Ministry,^  to  i)rovi(le  treasure 
in  heaven,  which  could  neither  fiiil  nor  be  taken  away,  for,  assuredly, 
where  the  treasure  was,  there  also  would  the  heart  be. 

3.  Closely  connected  with,  and  yet  quite  distinct  from,  the  pre- 
vious Discourse  is  that  about  the  waiting  attitude  of  the  disciples 
in  regard  to  their  Master.  Wholly  detached  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  their  hearts  set  on  the  Kingdom,  only  one  thing  shoidd  seem 
worthy  their  whole  attention,  and  engage  all  their  thoughts  .and 
energies:  their  Master!  He  was  away  at  some  joyous  feast,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  tlie  hour  of  His  return  must  not  lead  the  servants  to 
indulge  in  surfeiting,  nor  to  lie  down  in  idleness,  but  to  be  faithful 
to  their  trust,  and  eagerly  expectant  of  their  Master.  The  Discourse 
itself  consists  of  three  parts  and  a  practical  application, 

1.  The  Disciples  as  Servants  in  the  absence  of  their  blaster:  ^ 
their  duty  awl  their  reward."  This  part,  containing  what  would  be 
so  needful  to  these  Peraean  disciples,  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke.  The 
Master  is  supposed  to  be  absent,  at  a  wedding — a  figure  which  must 
not  be  closely  pressed,  not  being  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  Parable. 
At  most,  it  points  to  a  joyous  occasion,  and  its  uientiou  may  chiefly 
indicate  that  such  a  feast  might  be  protracted,  so  that  the  exact  time 
of  the  Master's  return  could  not  be  known  to  the  servants  who  waited 
at  home.  In  these  circumstances,  they  should  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  that,  whatever  hour  it  might  be,  they  should  be  able  to 
open  the  door  at  the  first  knocking.  Such  eagerness  and  devotion  of 
service  would  naturally  meet  its  reward,  and  the  Master  would,  in 
turn,  consult  the  comfort  of  those  who  had  not  allowed  themselves 
their  evening-meal,  nor  lain  down,  but  watched  for  His  return. 
Hungry  and  weary  as  they  were  from  their  zeal  for  Him,  He 
woidd  now,  in  turn,  minister  to  their  personal  comfort.  And  this 
applied  to  servants  who  so  watched — it  mattered  not  how  long, 
whether  into  the  second  or  the  third  of  the  watches  into  which  the 
night  was  divided.^ 

The  '  Parable  '  now  passes  into  another  aspect  of  the  case,  which 
is  again  referred  to  in  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ.*  Conversel}-— - 
suppose  the  other  case,   of  people  sleeping:  the    house   might  be 


^  The  first  is  not  mentioned,  because 
it  was  so  early,  nor  yet  the  fourth, 
because  the  feast  would  scarcely  be  pro- 
tracted so  long.  Anciently,  the  Hebrews 
counted  three  night-watches;  but   after- 


wards, and  probably  at  the  time  of  Christ, 
they  divided  the  night  mio  four  watches 
(see  the  discussion  in  Ber.  3  a).  The 
latter  arrangement  was  probably  intro- 
duced from  the  Romans. 
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broken  into.     Of  course,  il"  one  liad  known  tlic  lunir  wlicii  the  thicr     CIIAP. 
would  come,  sleep  would  not  have  been  indulged  in;  but  it  is  just  tliis       Xlll 
uncertainty  and  suddenness — and  the  Coming  of  the  Christ  into  His   ^-^-r-—- ' 
Kingdom  would  be  equally  sudden — wliich. should  keep  the  people  in 
the  house  ever  on  their  watch  till  Christ  came."  ast.  Luke 

It  was  at  this  particular  point  that  a  question  of  Peter  interrupted 
the  Discourse  of  Christ.  To  whom  did  this  '  Parable '  apply  about 
'the  good  nmn  '  and  '  the  servants  '  wlio  were  to  watch:  to  the  Apos- 
tles, or  also  to  all?  From  the  implied — for  it  is  not  an  express — 
answer  of  the  Lord,  we  infer,  tiuit  Peter  expected  some  difference 
between  the  Apostles  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  whether  as  re- 
garded the  attitude  of  the  servants  that  waited,  or  the  reward.  From 
the  words  of  Christ  the  former  seems  the  more  likely.  We  can  un- 
derstand how  Peter  might  entertain  the  Jewish  notion,  that  the 
Apostles  would  come  with  the  Master  from  the  marriage-supper,  rather 
than  wait  for  His  return,  and  work  while  waiting.  It  is  to  this  that  the 
reply  of  Christ  refers.  If  the  Apostles  or  others  are  rulers,  it  is  as 
steivards,  and  their  reward  of  faithful  and  wise  stewardship  will  be 
advance  to  higher  administration.  But  as  stewartls  they  are  servants 
— servants  of  Christ,  and  ministering  servants  in  regard  to  the  other 
and  general  servants.  What  becomes  them  in  this  twofold  capacity 
is  faithfulness  to  the  absent,  yet  ever  near,  Lord,  and  to  their  work, 
avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  masterfulness  of  pride  and  of  harshness, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  self-degradation  of  conformity  to  evil  manners, 
either  of  which  would  entail  sudden  and  condign  punishment  in  the 
sudden  and  righteous  reckoning  at  His  appearing.  The  '  Para- 
ble,' therefore,  alike  as  to  the  waiting  and  the  reckoning,  applied  to 
luoi'k  for  Christ,  as  well  as  to  personal  relationsliip  towards  Him. 

Thus  far  this  solemn  warning  would  naturally  be  aiterwards  re- 
peated in  Christ's  Last  Discourses  in  Juda3a,  as  equally  needful,  in 
view  of  His  near  departure."     But  in  this  Pera?an  Discourse,  as  re-  bst.  Luke 
ported  by  St.  Luke,  there  now  follows  what  must  l)e  regarded,  not,   comp" 
indeed,  as  a  further  answer  to  Peter's  inquiry,  but  as  specifically  re-  xxiv/45-5] 
ferring  to  the  general  question  of  tlie  relation  between  special  work 
and  general  discipleship  which  liad  been  raised.     For,  in  one  sense, 
all  disciples  are  servants,  not  only  to  wait,  but  to  work.     As  regarded 
those  who,  like  tlie  professed  stewaixls  or  labourers,  knew  their  work, 
but  neither  'made  ready, '^  nor  did  according  to  His  Will,  their  pun- 
ishment and  loss  (where  the  illustrative  figure  of  '  many  '  and   '  few 
stripes'  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed)  would  naturally  be  greater 

1  So  literally. 
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tliiiu  that  of  them  who  knew  not — tliou.ii'h  this  also  involves  i^uilt — 
that  their  Lord  had  any  will  towards  them,  that  is,  any  work  for 
them.  This,  aecording  to  a  well-understood  principle,  universally, 
almost  instinctively,  acted  upon  among  men." 

2.  In  the  absence  of  their  master!  .1  period  this  of  ivork,  as 
well  as  of  waiting-;  a  period  of  trial  also.''  Here,  also,  the  two 
opening  verses,  in  their  evident  connection  with  the  sulyect-matter 
under  the  first  head  of  this  Discourse,'  but  especially  with  the  closing 
sentences  al)out  work  for  the  Master,  are  peculiar  to  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative, and  tit  only  into  it.  The  Church  had  u  work  to  do  in  His 
absence — the  M'ork  for  wliich  He  had  come.  He  '  came  to  cast  tire  on 
earth,' — that  tire  which  was  kindled  when  the  Risen  Saviour  sent  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  of  which  the  tongues  of  tire  were  the  synilxjl.'-  Oh, 
how  He  longed,'  that  it  were  already  kindled!  But  between  Him  and 
it  lay  the  coldtlot)d  of  His  Passion,  the  terrible  Passion  in  which  He  was 
to  be  baptized.  Oh,  how  He  felt  the  burden  of  that  coming  Agony!" 
That  tire  must  they  spread:  this  was  the  work  in  wliich,  as  disciples, 
each  one  must  take  part.  Again,  in  that  Baptismal  Agony  of  His  they 
also  must  l)e  prepared  to  share.  It  was./?re:  burning  up,  as  well  as 
purifying  and  giving  light.  And  here  it  was  in  place  to  repeat  to  His 
Per^ean  disciples  the  prediction  already  addressed  to  the  Twelve  when 
going  on  their  Mission,''  as  to  the  certain  and  necessary  trials  con- 
nected with  carrying  '  the  fire  '  which  Christ  had  cast  on  earth,  even 
to  the  burning  u])  of  the  closest  bonds  of  association  and  kinship.'' 

3.  Thus  far  to  the  disciples.  And  now  for  its  application  to  '  the 
multitudes ' ' — although  here  also  He  could  only  repeat  Avhat  on  a 
former  occasion  He  had  said  to  the  Pharisees."  Let  them  not  think 
that  all  this  only  concerned  the  disciples.  Xo;  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween Israel  and  their  Messiah,  and  the  struggle  would  in\'olve  the 
Avidest  consequences,  alike  to  the  people  and  the  Sanctuary.  Were 
they  so  blinded  as  not  '  to  know  how  t<j  interpret  the  time  '  ? ''  Could 
they  not  read  its  signs — they  who  had  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  it 
when  a  cloud  rose  from  the  sea,  or  the  sirocco  l)lew  from  the  souths  ^ 
Why  then — and  here  St.  Luke  is  again  alone  in  his  report' — did 
they  not,  in  the  circumstances,  of  themselves  judge  what  was  right 
and  fitting  and  necessary,  in  view"  of  the  gathering  tempest':' 

'  Comp.  before,  under  1.  ]).  2ls. 

■■*  Thif!  claur^e  is  mo.st  important  for  tlie 
interpretation  oftliat  wliicli  precede.s  it, 
showing-  that  it  cannot  be  taken  in  sensu 
malo.  It  cannot  tiierefore  t)e  '  the  fire  of 
judgment '  [PI umi)tre.) 

^  Probably,  as  Wilnsclte  sugge.sts,  tlie 


*N*?ri.  or  else  tlie  *N"i"i  of  tlie  Iial)bis. 

*  The  otxservant  reader  will  notice  liow 
cliaracteristic  tlie  small  <litl'erences  are. 
Thus,  the  .sirocco  would  iiof  lie  exjiected 
in  (xalilee.  but  in  Periea.  and  in  the  latter 
also  the  first  tlowens  would  appear  much 
earlier. 
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What  was  it?     Even  what  he  had   tohl   thcui  tx'lore  in  (lalilce,"  CUAI'. 
for  the  cireumstauces    wore   the  same.     What   coiiiiuon   sense  and       xni 

common  prudence  woiUd  dictate  to  every  one  whom  iiis  accuser  or  ^ — ~. 

creditor  haled  belbre  the  ma":istrate:  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  "St.  Matt. 

'^  -  V.  2),  20 

liini  Ix'lbre  it  was  too  late,  before  sentence  had  been  pronounced  and 

executed.''     Although  the    illustration   must  not   be    pressed    as  to  '-st.  Luke 
details,  its  general  meaning  would  be  the  moi'e  readily  understood 

that   there  was  a   similar  Rabbinic    proverb,''  jdthough   with    very  "^sanh.o.-)/). 

difl'erent  i)ractical  application.  is' thus  cx- 

4.  Besides   these   Discourses,   two   events    are   recorded   before  prepare'ta 

Christ's  departure  to  the  '  Feast  of  the  Dedication.'     Each  of  these  lansqwinn 

.     ,  1      •    ,1  TV-  1-  •  T-k  11  ennemi  puisse 

led  to  a  briei  Discourse,  ending  in  a  rarable.  t^-m  (loutn- 

The  first  records  two  circumstances  not  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  sent.  o't. 
historian  Jo«y)//».S',' nor  in  any  other  historical  notice  of  the  time.  Taini.  p.  s) 
cither  by  Rabbinic  or  other  writers.  This  shows,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  terribly  common  such  events  must  have  been,  when  they  could 
be  so  generally  omitted  from  the  long  catalogue  of  Pilate's  misdeeds 
towards  the  Jews.  On  the  other  hand  it  also  evidences  that  the 
narrative  of  St.  Luke  was  derived  from  independent,  authentic  sources 
—in  other  words,  the  historical  character  of  his  narrative — when  he 
could  refer  as  well  known  to  facts,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  reco-rd  of  the  times;  and,  lastly,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in 
rejecting  a  notice,  simply  because  we  hnd  no  other  mention  of  it  than 
on  the  pages  of  the  Third  Gospel. 

It  appears  that,  just  then,  or  quite  soon  afterwards,  some  persons 
told  Christ  about  a  number  of  His  own  Galileans,  whom  Pilate  had 
ordered  to  be  cut  down,  as  we  infer,  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged  in 
offering  their  sacrifices,'^  so  that,  in  the  pictorial  language  of  the  P]ast,  ■'  st.  Lune 
their  l)lood  had  mingled  with  that  of  their  sacrifices.  Clearly,  their  nar- 
ration of  this  event  must  be  connected  with  the  preceding  Discourse 
of  Jesus.  He  had  asked  them,  whether  they  could  not  discern  the 
signs  of  the  terrible  national  storm  that  was  nearing.  And  it  was 
in  reference  to  this,  as  we  judge,  that  they  repeated  this  story.  To 
understand  their  ol)ject,  we  must  attend  to  the  answer  of  Christ.  It 
is  intended  to  refute  the  idea,  that  these  Galileans  had  in  this  been 
visited  Ijy  a  special  punishment  of  some  special  sin  against  God. 
Two  questions  here  arise.  Since  between  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  that  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temples 
no  Festival  took  place,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  event  iiad  haj^pened 

'  This  omission  goes  far  to  prove  tlio  Gesch.  ii.  pp.  .')2  &c.),  that  the  \vritin>i;ri 
groundlessness  of  tlie  eiiarge  broviglit  by  oUloscp/iKS  liave  been  largely  falsified  by 
Reiian,  and  lately  by  ,foR  (HI.  in  d.  Kelig.       Christian  copyists. 
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hefore  Christ's  visit  to  Jerusalem.  But  in  that  case  it  seems  most 
likely — almost  certain — that  Christ  had  heard  of  it  before.  If  so, 
or,  at  any  rate,  if  it  was  not  quite  a  recent  event,  why  did  these 
men  tell  Him  of  it  then  and  there?  Again,  it  seems  strange  that, 
although  the  Jews  connected  special  sins  witli  special  punishments, 
they  should  have  regarded  it  as  the  Divine  punishment  of  a  special 
sin  to  have  been  martyred  by  a  Pilate  in  the  Temple,  while  engaged 
in  oftering  sacrifices. 

All  this  becoujes  quite  plain,  if  we  regard  these  uien  as  trying  to 
turn  the  edge  of  Jesus'  warning  by  a  kind  of  '  Tu  quoque '  argu- 
ment. Very  probably  these  Galileans  were  thus  ruthlessly  murdered, 
because  of  their  real  or  susj)ected  connection  with  the  Xationalist 
movement,  of  which  Galilee  was  the  focus.  It  is  as  if  these  Jews 
had  said  to  Jesus:  Yes,  signs  of  the  times  and  of  the  coming  storm! 
These  Galileans  of  yours,  your  own  countrymen,  involved  in  a  kind 
of  Pseudo-Messianic  movement,  a  kind  of  '  signs  of  the  times  ' 
rising,  something  like  that  towards  which  you  want  us  to  look — was 
not  their  death  a  condign  punishment?  This  latter  inference  they 
did  not  express  in  words,  but  implied  in  their  narration  of  the  fact. 
But  the  Lord  read  their  thoughts  and  refuted  their  reasoning.  For 
this  purpose  He  adduced  another  instance,''  when  a  tower  at  the 
Siloam-Pool  had  fallen  on  eighteen  persons  and  killed  them,  perhaps 
in  connection  with  that  construction  of  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem 
by  Pilate,  which  called  forth,  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  the  violent  op- 
position, which  the  Roman  so  terribly  avenged.  As  good  Jews,  they 
would  probal^ly  think  that  the  fall  of  the  tower,  which  had  buried 
in  its  ruins  these  eighteen  persons,  who  were  perhaps  engaged  in  the 
building  of  that  cursed  structure,  was  a  just  judgment  of  God!  For 
Pilate  had  used  for  it  the  sacred  money  w^hich  had  been  devoted  to 
Temple-purposes  (the  Qorban),^' and  many  there  were  who  perished  in 
the  tumult  caused  by  tlie  Jewish  resistance  to  this  act  of  profana- 
tion. But  Christ  argued,  that  it  was  as  wrong  to  infer  that  Divine- 
judgment  had  overtaken  His  Galilean  countrymen,  as  it  would  be  to 
judge  that  the  Tower  of  Siloam  had  fallen  to  punish  these  Jeru- 
saleraites.  Not  one  party  only,  nor  another;  not  the  supposed  Mes- 
sianic tendency  (in  the  shape  of  a  national  rising),  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  direction  of  absolute  submission  to  Roman  domi- 
nation, was  in  fault.  The  whole  nation  was  guilty;  and  the  coming 
storm,  to  the  signs  of  which  He  had  pointed,  would  destroy  all 
unless  there  were  spiritual  repentance  on  the  part  of  the  nation. 
And  yet  wider  than  this,  and  applying  to  all  time,  is  the  underlying 
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principle,  tliat,  when  a  calamity  befalls  a  district  or  an  aggregation  of     CHAP. 
individuals,  we  ought  not  to  take  to  ourselves  judgment  as  to  its       XIIT 
special  causation,  but  to  think  spiritually  of  its  general  application—  ^- — -,- — ' 
not  so  much  seek  to  trace  what  is  the  character  of  its  connection 
with  a  district  or  individuals,  as  to  learn  its  lessons  and  to  regard  them 
as  a  call  addressed  to  all.     And  conversely,  also,  this  holds  true  in 
regard  to  deliverances. 

Having    thus    answered    the    implied    objection,    the  Lord  next 
showed,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Fig-tree,''  the  need  and  urgency  of  "St.  Luke 
national  repentance.' 

The  second  event  recorded  by  St.  Luke  in  this  connection''  'st.  lukp 
recalls  the  incidents  of  the  early  Judsean '  and  of  the  Galilean  Min-  T^t  lohnv 
istry.**     We  observe  the  same  narrow  views  and  externalism  as  be-  ^^ 

n  •  1  1  ,    T  1        1  ,  ,     ,         T         ■  .    .  ''St.  Matt. 

fore  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath  on  the  part  ot  the  Jewish  authorities,  xu.  9-iy 
and,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  the  same  wide  principles  and  sjnritual 
application.  If  we  were  in  search  of  evidence  of  the  Divine  Mis- 
sion of  Jesus,  we  would  find  it  in  this  contrariety  on  so  funda- 
mental a  point,  since  no  teacher  in  Israel  nor  Reformer  of  that  time 
— not  the  most  advanced  Sadducee — would  have  defended,  far  less 
originated,  the  views  as  to  the  Sabbath  which  Christ  now  propounded.^ 
Again,  if  we  were  in  quest  of  evidence  of  the  historical  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospel-narratives,  we  would  find  it  in  a  comparison  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  three  Sabbath-controversies:  in  Jerusalem,  iu  Galilee, 
and  in  Pera^a.  In  all  the  spirit  was  the  same.  And,  although  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  may  seem  slight,  they  are  characteristic,  and 
mark,  as  if  they  pointed  to  it  with  the  finger,  the  locality  and  circum- 
stances in  Avhich  each  took  place.  In  Jerusalem  there  is  neither 
reasoning  nor  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  but  absolute  perse- 
cution. There  also  the  Lord  enters  on  the  higher  exposition  of  His 
action,  motives,  and  Mission.''  In  Galilee  there  is  questioning:,  and  "■  st.  jonn v, 
cunning  intrigue  against  Ilini  on  the  part  of  the  Juda^ans  who 
dogged  His  steps.  But  while  no  violence  can  be  attempted  against 
Him,  the  people  do  not  venture  openly  to  take  His  part.*^  But  in  fst.  Matt. 
Pergea  we  are  confronted  by  the  clumsy  zeal  of  a  country-Archi- 
synagogos  (Chief  Ruler  of  a  Synagogue),  who  is  very  angry,  but  not 
very  wise;  who  admits  Christ's  healing  power,  and  does  not  dare  to 
attack  Him  directly,  but,  instead,  rebukes,  not  Christ,  not  even  the 
woman  who  had  been  healed,  but  the  people  who  witnessed  it,  at 
the  same  time  telling  them  to  come  for   healing  on  other  days,  not 

'  For  the  exposition  of  tliis  Purable.  -  On  the  Sabbath-Law,  see   Appendix 

I  refer  to  that  of  all  the  Paral)les  of  that      XVII. 
period. 
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perceiving,  in  liis  luirrow-iniiKlcd  bigotry,  what  this  admission 
implied.  This  rustic  Ivuk'r  liad  not  the  cunning,  nor  even  the 
courage,  of  the  Judiean  Pharisees  in  Galilee,  whom  the  Lord  had 
formerly  convicted  and  silenced.  Enough,  to  show  this  obscure 
Pera?an  i^artisan  of  Tharisaism  and  the  like  of  him  their  utter  folly, 
and  that  by  their  own  admissions.''  And  presently,  not  only  were 
His  adversaries  asliamed,  while  in  Galilee  they  went  out  and  held  a 
council  against  Him,''  but  the  people  were  not  afraid,  as  the  Galileans 
had  been  in  presence  of  their  rulers,  and  openly  rejoiced  in  the 
glorious  working  of  the  Christ. 

Little  more  requires  to  be  added  about  this  incident  in  'one  of 
the  Synagogues '  of  Persea.  Let  us  only  briefly  recall  the  scene. 
Among  those  present  in  this  Synagogue  had  been  a  i)Oor  woman, 
who  for  eighteen  years  had  been  a  sufferer,  as  we  learn,  through 
demoniac  agency.  It  is  quite  true  that  most,  if  not  all,  such  diseases 
were  connected  with  mora.l  distemper,  since  demoniac  possession 
was  not  permanent,  and  resistance  might  have  been  made  in  the 
lucid  intervals,  if  there  had  been  moral  soundness.  But  it  is  un- 
grounded to  distinguish  between  the  '  spirit  of  inflrmity  '  as  the 
moral  and  psychical,  andherl)eing  'bent, '  as  indicating  the  physical 
disease,  '  or  even  to  describe  the  latter  as  a  '  permanent  curvature  of 
the  spine,'-  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  'infirmity'  has  passed 
into  Rabbinic  language  {Istcnlsei/ah,  rrc^^i^^X),  and  there  means, 
not  any  particular  disease,  but  sickliness,  sometimes  weakliness.  In 
fact,  she  was,  both  pln'sically  and  morally,  not  sick,  but  sickly,  and 
most  truly  was  hers  '  a  si)irit  of  infirmity,  '  so  that  '  she  was  bowed 
together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  herself  up,'  For,  we  mark  that 
hers  was  not  demoniac  possession  at  all — and  yet,  though  she  had  not 
yielded,  she  had  not  effectually  resisted,  and  so  she  was  'bound'  l)y 
'  a  spirit  of  infirmity,"  both  in  body  and  soul. 

We  recognise  the  same  '  sj)irit  of  infirmity  '  in  the  circumstances 
of  her  healing.  When  Christ,  seeing  her — probably  a  fit  symbol  of 
the  Pera?ans  in  that  Synagogue — called  her,  she  came;  when  He 
said  unto  her,  '  Woman,  thou  hast  been  loosed^  from  thy  sickliness,' 
she  ivas  unbound,  and  yet  in  her  weakliness  she  answered  not,  nor 
straightened  herself,  till  Jesus  'laid  His  Hands  on  her,'  and  so 
strengthened  her  in  body  and  soul,  and  then  she  was  immediately 
'made  straight,  and  glorified  (iod." 


'  Tliiri  is  the  view  of  Godef,  who  re- 
gards the  '  Thou  hast  been  loosed '  as  re- 
fori'iiiij  to  the  psychical  aihneiit. 


^  So  Dean  Phtmptre. 

*  So,  and  not  as  iu  the  A.V 
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As  for  the  Arcliisynagogos,  wo  have,  as  already  liiiitcd,  such  char-     CIIAP. 
acteristic  portraiture  of  him  that  we  can  ahnost  sec  him:   confused,       XIII 

irresolute,  perplexed,  and  very  angry,  bustling  forward  and  scolding  ^— ^. ' 

the  people  who  had  done  nothing,  yet  not  venturing  to  silence  the 
woman,  now  no  longer  infirm — far  less,  to  reprove  the  great  Ral)l)i, 
AVho  had  just  done  such  a  'glorious  thing,'  but  speaking  at  Ilim 
through  those  who  had  been  the  astounded  eye-witnesses.  lie  was 
easily  and  etl'ectually  silenced,  and  all  who  sympathised  with  him 
put  to  shame.  '  Hypocrites!'  spake  the  Lord — on  your  own  admis- 
sions your  practice  and  your  Law  condemn  your  speech.  Every  one 
on  the  Sabbath  looseth  his  ox  or  ass,  and  leads  him  to  the  watering. 
The  Rabbinic  law  expressly  allowed  tliis,^  and  even  to  draw  the 
water,  provided  the  vessel  were  not  carried  to  the  animal.''  If,  as  ■^Erub.iTft; 
you  admit,  I  have  the  power  of  '  loosing '  from  the  bonds  of  Satan, 
and  she  has  been  so  bound  these  eighteen  years,  should,  she — a 
daughter  of  Abraham — not  have  that  done  for  her  which  you  do  for 
your  beasts  of  burden? 

The  retort  was  unanswerable  and  irresistible;  it  did  what  was 
intended:  it  covered  the  adversaries  with  shame.  And  the  Peraeans 
in  that  Sjaiagogue  felt  also,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  blessed  free- 
dom which  had  come  to  that  woman.  They  took  up  the  echoes  of 
her  hymn  of  praise,  and  '  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that 
were  done  by  Him.'  And  He  answered  their  joy  by  rightly  directing 
it — by  setting  before  them  '  the  Kingdom, '  Avhich  He  had  come  both 
to  preach  and  to  bring,  in  all  its  freeness,  reality,  power,  and  all- 
pervading  energy,  as  exhibited  in  the  two  Parables  of  the  '  Mus- 
tard-seed '  and  '  the  Leaven, '  spoken  before  in  Galilee,  These  were 
now  repeated,  as  specially  suited  to  the  circumstances:  first,  to  the 
Miracle  they  had  witnessed;  then,  to  the  contention  that  had 
passed;  and,  lastly,  to  their  own  state  of  feeling.  And  the  practical 
application  of  these  Parables  must  have  been  obvious  to  all. 

1  It   wa8   not  contrary    to    the    Rab-      poses.     The  rule  is  quite  diftereiit  from 
t)iuic  law,  as  Canon  Cook  (ad  loc.)  sup-       that  which  aiJplied  in  ."^t.  Matt.  xii.  11. 
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AT  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


BOOK 
IV 


>>  St.  John 
X.  22 


<'  1  Mace, 
vi.  52-59 

d  u.  s.  vv. 
56-59 

«  Ant.  xii. 
7.  7 


(St.  Luke  xiii.  22;  St.  John  x.  22-42.) 

About  two  mouths  had  passed  since  Jesus  had  left  Jerusalem  after 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Although  we  must  not  commit  ourselves 
to  such  calculations,  we  may  here  mention  the  computation  which 
identifies  the  first  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  that  year" 
with  Thursday  the  23rd  September;  the  last,  '  the  Great  Day  of  the 
Feast,'  with  Wednesday  the  29th;  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  with  the 
30th  September;  and  the  Sabbath  when  the  man  born  blind  was 
healed  with  the  2nd  of  October,^  In  that  case,  'the  Feast  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Temple,'  which  commenced  on  the  25th  day 
of  Chislev,  and  lasted  eight  days,  would  have  begun  on  Wednesday 
the  1st,  and  closed  on  Wednesday  the  8th  December.  But,  possibly, 
it  may  have  been  a  week  or  two  later.  At  that  Feast,  or  about  two 
months  after  He  had  quitted  the  City,  we  find  Christ  once  more  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  Temple.  His  journey  thither  seems  indicated 
in  the  Third  Gospel  (St.  Luke  xiii.  22),  and  is  at  least  implied  in 
the  opening  words  with  which  St.  John  prefaces  his  narrative  of  what 
happened  on  that  occasion. '''■' 

As  we  think  of  it,  there  seems  special  fitness — presently  to  bo 
pointed  out — in  Christ's  spending  what  we  regard  as  the  last  anni- 
versary season  of  His  Birth  ^  in  the  Temple  at  that  Feast.  It  was 
not  of  Biblical  origin,  but  had  been  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
in  164  B.C.,  when  the  Temple,  which  had  been  desecrated  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  was  once  more  purified,  and  re-dedicated  to  the  Service  of 
Jehovah. °  Accordingly,  it  was  designated  as  '  the  Dedication  of  the 
Altar.'  '^  Josephus"  calls  it  'The  Lights,'  from  one  of  the  principal 
observances  at  the  Feast,  though  he  speaks  in  hesitating  language  of 


1  H7eseZe?-,Chronolog.Svnoi).se,  pp.482, 
483. 

^  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
some  commentators  draw  an  opposite  in- 
ference from  these  words. 


•■'  The  subject  has  been  more  fully 
treated  in  an  article  in  the  '  Leisure  Hour' 
for  Dec.  1873:  '  Christmas,  a  Festival  of 
Jewish  Origin.' 


THE    FEAST   OF   THE   DEDICATION.  22T 

the  origin  of  the  festival  as  connected  witli  this  observance — prob-  CHAP, 

ably   because,  while    he  knew,   he  was  ashamed  to   avow,   and   yet  XIV 

afraid  to  deny  his  belief  in  the  Jewish  legend  connected  with  it.     The  ' — ~-r — ' 
Jews  called  it  Chanukkah,  'dedication'  or   'consecration,'  and,  in 

much  the  same  sense,  Enkainia  in  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.,^"  and  in  «Ezravi. 

the  New  Testament.     During  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  the  series  of  xu.  27: 

Psalms  known  as  the  Hallel^  was  chanted  in  the  Temple,  the  people  bpa  cxiii 

responding  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  -'     Other  rites  resembled  cxvm. 
those  of  the  latter  Feast.     Thus,  originally,  the  people  appeared  Avith 

palm-branches."     This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  after-  "2 Mace. 

.  .  .  X. 7 

wards  observed,  while  another  rite,  not  mentioned  m  the  Book  of 
Maccabees — that  of  illuminating  the  Temple  and  private  houses— be- 
came characteristic  of  the  Feast.  Thus,  the  two  festivals,  which  in- 
deed are  put  in  juxtaposition  in  2  Mace.  x.  6,  seem  to  have  been  both 
externally  and  internally  connected.  The  Feast  of  the  'Dedication,' 
or  of  '  Lights, '  derived  from  that  of  Tabernacles  its  duration  of  eight 
days,  the  chanting  of  the  Halle.l,  and  the  practice  of  carrying  palm- 
branches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rite  of  the  Temple-illumination 
may  have  passed  from  the  Feast  of  the  '  Dedication  '  into  the  observ- 
ances of  that  of  '  Tabernacles.'  Tradition  had  it,  that,  when  the  Tem- 
ple-Services were  restored  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  oil  was  found  to 
have  been  desecrated.  Only  one  flagon  was  discovered  of  that  which 
was  pure,  sealed  with  the  very  signet  of  the  High-Priest.  The  sup- 
ply proved  just  suflftcient  to  feed  for  one  day  the  Sacred  Candlestick, 
but  by  a  miracle  the  flagon  was  continually  replenished  during  eight 
days,  till  a  fresh  supply  could  be  brought  from  Thekoah.  In  memory 
of  this,  it  was  orflered  the  following  year,  that  the  Temple  be  illumi- 
nated for  eiaht  davs  on  the  anniversary  of  its  'Dedication."*     The  ■'Shabb. 

^  "  "^  _  21 6,  lines 

Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  differed  in  regard  to  this,  as  on  most  iitostrom 
other  observances.  The  former  would  have  begun  the  first  night 
with  the  smallest  number  of  liglits,  and  increased  it  every  night  till  on 
the  eighth  it  was  eight  times  as  large  as  on  the  first.  The  School  of 
Shainmai,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  begun  with  the  largest 
number,  and  diminished,  till  on  the  last  night  it  amounted  to  an 
eighth  of  the  first.  Each  party  had  its  own — not  very  satisfactory — 
reasons  for  its  distinctive  ijractice.  and  its  own  adherents.  '^     But  the  "^shabD. 

'■  21  b,  about 

'  Lights  '  in  honour  of  the  Feast  were  lit  not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  tue  middle 

'  Similarly,      the      cognate      words  plia.     The  verb  also  occurs  Heb.  ix.  18 ; 

EyKaivicTii  and  tyKaii'ia^oi  as  well  x.  20. 

as  the  verb  {lyKaivi^oo),  are  frequently  -  See  ch.   vii.     Tliis   was  always    the 

used  both  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Apocry-  case  when  the  IhilM  was  chanted. 
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Shabb.  21  b 


•>  Bemidb. 
R.  13,  ed. 
Warsh.,  p. 
49  a,  line  15 
from  top 


ill  every  home.  One  would  liave  sufficed  for  tlie  whole  household 
on  the  lirst  evening,  but  pious  householders  lit  a  light  for  every  in- 
mate of  the  home,  so  that,  if  ten  burned  on  the  first,  there  would  be 
eighty  on  the  last  night  of  the  Festival.  According  to  the  Talmud, 
the  light  might  be  placed  at  the  entraiiee  to  the  house  or  room,  or, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  window,  or  even  on  the  table. 
Accortling  to  modern  practice  the  light  is  placed  at  the  left  on  enter- 
ing a  room  (the  Mezuzah  is  on  the  right).  Certain  benedictions  are 
spoken  on  lighting  these  lights,  all  work  is  stayed,  and  the  festive 
time  spent  in  merriment.  The  first  night  is  specially  kept  in  mem- 
ory of  Judith,  who  is  supposed  then  to  have  slain  Holofernes,  and 
cheese  is  freely  partaken  of  as  the  food  of  wiiich,  according  to  legend,^ 
she  gave  him  so  largely,  to  incite  him  to  thirst  and  drunkenness.  ^ 
Lastly,  during  this  Festival,  all  fasting  and  public  mourning  were 
prohibited,  though  some  minor  acts  of  private  mourning  were  allowed. " 

More  interesting,  perhaps,  than  this  description  of  the  outward 
oliservances  is  the  meaning  of  this  Festival  and  its  connection  with 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  both  of  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Like  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  commemorated  a  Divine 
Victory,  which  again  gave  to  Israel  their  good  land,  after  they  had 
once  more  undergone  sorrows  like  those  of  the  wilderness;  it  was  an- 
other harvest-feast,  and  pointed  forward  to  ^et  another  ingathering. 
As  the  once  extinguished  light  Avas  relit  in  the  Temple — and,  ac- 
cording to  Scriptural  imagery,  might  that  not  mean  the  Light  of 
Israel,  the  Lamp  of  David? — it  grew  day  by  day  in  brightness,  till  it 
shone  quite  out  into  the  heathen  darkness,  that  once  had  threatened 
to  quench  it.  That  lie  Who  purified  the  Temple,  was  its  True  Light, 
and  brought  the  Great  Deliverance,  should  (as  hinted)  have  spent 
the  last  anniversary  season  of  His  Birth  at  that  Feast  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary, shining  into  their  darkness,  seems  most  fitting,  especially  as 
we  remember  the  Jewish  legend,  according  to  which  the  making  of 
the  Tabernacle  had  been  completed  on  the  25th  Chislev,  although  it 
was  not  set  up  till  the  1st  of  Nisan  (the  Paschal  month).'' 

Thoughts  of  the  meaning  of  this  Feast,  and  of  what  was  associated 
with  it,  will  be  helpful  as  we  listen  to  the  words  which  Jesus  spake 
to  the  people  in  '  Solomon's  Porch.'     There  is  a  pictorialness  in  the 

'  In  regard  to  the  latter  Jewish  legend, 
the  learned  reader  will  find  fidl  quota- 
tions (as,  in  general,  much  mteresting 
information  on  the  '  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tions') in  Seidell,  de  Synedriis  (ed.  Frcf. 
169G)  p.  1213,and  in  general  from  p.  1207 
to  1214. 


^  The  reader  will  find  much  that  is 
curious  in  these  four  Midrashim  (apud 
jR/^/»eA;,  Beth  haMidr.  i.  pp.  130-146): 
tiie  Maascli  .Tcliuditli,  2  Midr.  for  Clia- 
nukl<ah,  and  lie  Mcgiihitii  Antiociios.  See 
also  tiic  Megillatli  Taauith  (ed.  Warsh. 
1874).  pp.  14  r^  to  15  b. 
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description  of  tlie  circuiiistances^,  which  marks  the  eyewitness.     It  is     CHAP. 
winter,  and  Clirist  is  walking  in  the  covered  Porch/  in  Iront  of  tlic       XI v 

*  Beautiful  Gate,'  which  formed  the  principal  entrance  into  the  '  Court  ^— ^i 

of  the  Women.'  As  he  walks  up  and  down,  the  people  are  literally 
barring  His  Way — '  came  round  about '  Tlim.  Fi'om  the  whole 
circumstances  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  question  which  they  put: 

•  How  long  holdest  Thou  us  in  suspense? '  had  not  in  it  an  element 
of  truthfulness  or  genuine  inquiry.  Their  desire,  that  He  should 
tell  them  '  plainly  '  if  He  were  the  Christ,  had  no  other  motive  than 
that  of  grounding  on  it  an  accusation.^  The  more  clearly  we  perceive 
this,  the  more  wonderful  appears  the  forbearance  of  Christ  and  the 
Avisdom  of  His  answer.  Briefly  he  puts  aside  their  hypocrisy.  What 
need  is  there  of  fresh  speech?  He  told  them  before,  and  t-hey 
'believe^  not.'  From  words  He  appeals  to  the  mute  but  indis- 
putable witness  of  deeds:  the  works  which  He  wrought  in  His  Father's 
Name.  Their  non-belief  in  presence  of  these  facts  was  due  to  their 
not  being  of  His  Sheep.  As  he  had  said  unto  them  before,*  it  was 
characteristic  of  His  Sheep  (as  generally  of  every  flock  in  regard  to 
its  own  shepherd)  to  hear — recognise,  listen  to — His  Voice  and  follow 
Him.  We  mark  in  the  words  of  Christ,  a  triplet  of  double  parallel- 
isms concerning  the  Sheep  and  the  Shepherd,  in  ascending  climax,"  as  »  st.  joha 
follows: — ^ 

My  sheep  hear  My  Voice,  And  I  know  them. 

And  they  follow  me:  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life: 

And  they  shall  never  perish.      And  no  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of 

My  Hand. 

A  similar  fourfold  parallelism  with  descending  and  ascending  climax, 
but  of  an  antithetic  character,  has  been  noticed"  in  Christ's  former 
Discourse  in  the  Temple  (St.  John  x.  13-15) — 

The  hireling  I 

Is  an  hireling,  Am  tlio  good  Shepherd,  ■ 

Careth  not  for  the  sheep.  Know  the  sheep, 

Fleeth  Lay  down  My  Life. 

'  Tlie  location  of  this   'Porch'  in  the  "  Accordins:  to  the  better  readiiiU",   in 

passage  under  tlie  present  niosciue    El  tlie  jirfstn//  tense. 

Aki^fi    (proposed    by  Caxpnri,   Chronol.  ••  This  clause  in  ver.  26   of  the  A.V. 

Geo.2;r.  Einleit.  ]).  256,   and   adopted  by  must,  if  retained,  be  joined  to  ver.  27. 

Arciideacon  Wdt/n'us)  is  contrary  to  all  -^  So,   after  the  precedent  of  BevgeK 

the  well-known  facts.  especially  Litlliardi  and  Godet,  and  after 

-  Conimentators  mostly  take  (piite   a  them  others. 

ditVercnt  view,  and  re,iz;ard  theirs  as  more  «  By  Bengel. 
or  l(!ss  honest  iiupiiry. 
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BOOK  Richer  or  more  eoinlortiug  assurance  than  that  recorded  above 

TV  couUl  not  have  been  given.  But  sonietliing  special  has  here  to  be 
^— "v^"^  nuvrked.  The  two  first  })arallelisins  always  link  the  promise  of  Christ 
to  the  attitude  of  the  sheep;  not,  perhaps,  conditionally,  for  the 
relation  is  such  as  not  to  admit  conditionalness,  either  in  the  form 
of  '  l)ecause — therefore, '  or  even  of  '  if — then, '  but  as  a  matter  of 
sequence  and  of  fact.  But  in  the  third  parallelism  there  is  no 
reference  to  anything  on  the  part  of  the  sheep;  it  is  all  promise,  and 
the  second  clause  onl}^  exjjlains  and  intensities  what  is  expressed  in  the 
first.  If  it  indicates  attack  of  the  fiercest  kind  and  by  the  strongest 
and  most  cunning  of  enemies,  be  they  men  or  devils,  it  also  marks 
the  Avatchfulness  and  absolute  superiority  of  Him  Wiio  hath  them,  as 
it  were,  in  His  Hand — perhaps  a  Hebraism  for  '  power  ' — and  hence 
their  absolute  safety.  And,  as  if  to  carry  twofold  assurance  of  it.  He 
reminds  His  hearers  that  His  Work  l)eing  •  the  Father's  Command- 
ment,' it  is  really  the  Father's  Work,  given  to  Christ  to  do,  and  no 
one  could  snatch  them  out  of  the  Father's  Hand.  It  is  a  poor  cavil, 
to  try  to  limit  these  assurances  by  seeking  to  grasp  and  to  comprehend 
them  in  the  hollow  of  our  human  logic.  Do  they  convey  what  is 
commonly  called  'the  doctrine  of  perseverance '?  Nay!  but  they 
teach  us,  not  about  our  faith  ])ut  about  His  faithfulness,  and  convey 
to  us  assurance  concerning  Him  rather  than  ourselves;  and  this  is 
the  only  aspect  in  which  '  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  '  is  either  safe, 
true,  or  Scriptural. 

But  one  logical  sequence  is  unavoidable.  Rightly  understood, 
it  is  not  only  the  last  and  highest  announcement,  but  it  contains 
and  implies  everything  else.  If  the  Work  of  Christ  is  really  that  of 
the  Father,  and  His  "Working  also  that  of  the  Father,  then  it  follows 
that  He  'and  the  Father  are  One'  (' one '  is  in  the  neuter).  This 
identity  of  work  (and  purpose)  implies  the  identity  of  Nature 
(Essence);  that  of  working,  the  identity  of  i)Ower.'  And  so,  evi- 
dently, the  Jews  understood  it,  when  tliey  again  took  up  stones  with 
the  intention  of  stoning  Him — no  doubt,  because  He  exj)ressed,  in 
yet  more  plain  terms,  what  they  regarded  as  His  blasphemy.  Once 
more  the  liord  appealed  from  His  Words,  which  were  doubted,  to 
His  Works,  wliich  were  indul)ita])le.  And  so  He  does  to  all  time. 
His  Divine  Mission  is  evidence  of  His  Divinity.  Aiul  if  His  Divine 
Mission  Ix'  doubt('(].  He  a|)p('als  to  tlie  '  many  excellent  works'  (Ka\a 

'  St.  Augustine  marks,  that  the  word      do  tliey    not    equally    tell    against    all 
'  one  '  tells  against   Arianism,   and    the       heresy  ? 
plnnil    -are'  against  Sa1)ellianisni.   And 
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i'pya)  which  Tie  hath  'showed  IVoiii  the  Fiithci.'  aiiv  one  of  whicli  CHAP, 
might,  and,  in  the  case  of  not  ii  few,  had,  served  as  evidence  of  His  XIV 
Mission.  And  when  the  Jews  ig'nored,  as  so  many  in  our  days,  this  ^— ^.  ^-^ 
line  of  evidence,  and  insisted  that  He  liad  been  gnilty  of  bhisi)heniy, 
since,  being  a  man,  He  had  made  Himself  God,  the  Lord  replied  in  a 
manner  that  calls  for  our  special  attention.  From  the  peculiarly 
Hebraistic  mode  of  designating  a  quotation  from  the  Psalms"  as  »ps. 
'written  in  the  Law,' ^  we  gather  that  we  have  here  a  literal  ti-aii- 
script  of  the  very  words  of  our  Lord.-  But  what  we  specially  wish, 
is,  emphatically,  to  disclaim  any  interjjretation  of  them,  which  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Christ  had  wished  to  evade  their  inference:  that 
He  claimed  to  be  One  with  the  Father — and  to  convey  to  them,  that 
nothing  more  had  been  meant  than  what  might  lawfully  be  applied 
to  an  ordinary  man.  Such  certainly  is  not  the  case.  He  had  claimed 
to  be  One  with  the  Father  in  work  and  working:  from  which,  of 
course,  the  necessary  inference  was,  that  He  was  also  One  with  Him 
in  Nature  and  Power.  Let  us  see  whether  the  claim  was  strange. 
In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  the  titles  '  God  '  (Elohim  )  and  '  Sons  of  the  Highest ' 
{Beney  Elyon)  had  been  given  to  Judges  as  the  Representatives  and 
Vicegerents  of  God,  wielding  His  delegated  authority,  since  to  them 
had  come  His  Word  of  authorisation.  But  here  was  authority  not 
transmitted  by  'the  word,'  but  personal  and  direct  consecration,  and 
personal  and  direct  Mission  on  the  part  of  God.  The  comparison 
made  was  not  with  prophets,  because  they  only  told  the  word  and 
message  from  God,  but  with  Judges,  who,  as  such,  did  the  very  act  of 
God.  If  those  who,  in  so  acting,  had  received  an  indirect  cojnmission, 
were  'gods,'  the  very  representatives  of  God,  ^  could  it  be  blasphemy 
when  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  Who  had  received,  not 
authority  through  a  word  transmitted  through  long  centuries,  l)ut 
direct  personal  command  to  do  the  Father's  Work;  had  been  directly 
and  personally  consecrated  to  it  by  the  I^'ather,  and  directly  and  per- 
sonally sent  by  Him,  not  to  say,  but  to  do,  the  work  of  the  Father? 
Was  it  not  ratlier  the  true  and  necessary  inference  from  these  i)re- 
niisses? 

1  III  Rabl)inic  writin<>;s  the  word  lor  on   the  third  day  (after  the  ijreparation) 

Law  {Torn//,   or  Orei/a,    or  Orennii)  is  in  the  tliird  month  (Sivan),' Shal)b.  88  r/. 

very  frequently  used  to  denote  not  only  '^  AVe  need  scarcely  call  attention  tt)  the 

the  Law,  but  the  whole  Bible.     Let  one  evidence  which  it  atibrds  of  the  Juda^an 

example  sutiice:  '  Blessed  be  the  Merci-  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 

ful   Who  has  ,s:iven  the  threefold   Lnn-  •'  We  would  call  attention  to  the  words 

('jN^TiN,  Pentateuch, Prophets.andHagio-  '  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken'   (ver. 

grapha)  to  a  threefold  peojile  (priests,  35)  as  evidential  of  the  views  which  Jesus 

Levites,   laity)  by  tlie  hands  of  a  third  took  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 

(Moses,beingthethirdborn  ofhisparents)  ment,  as  well  as  of  its  inspiration. 
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All  \v(Mil<l,  of  course,  depend  on  this,  whether  Christ  really  did 
the  works  of  the  Father."  That  was  the  test;  and,  as  we  instinc- 
tively i)erceive,  both  rationally  and  truly.  But  if  He  did  the  works 
of  His  Father,  then  let  them  believe,  if  not  the  words  yet  the  works, 
and  thus  would  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge,  '■  and  understand  ' ' — dis- 
tinguisiiing-  here  tlie  act  from  the  state '^ — that  '  in  Me  is  the  Father, 
and  I  in  the  Father.'  In  other  words,  recognizing  the  Work  as  that 
of  the  Father,  they  would  come  to  understand  that  the  father  worked 
in  Him,  and  that  the  root  of  His  Work  was  in  the  Father, 

The  stones,  that  had  been  taken  up,  were  not  thrown,  for  the  words 
of  Christ  rendered  impossible  the  charge  of  explicit  blaspliemy  which 
alone  would,  according  to  Rabbinic  law,  have  warranted  such  suiinnary 
vengeance.  But  '  they  sought  again  to  sieze  Him,'  so  as  to  drag  Him 
before  their  tribunal.  His  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come,  '  and  He 
went  forth  out  of  their  hand  ' — how,  we  know  not. 

Once  more  the  Jordan  rolled  between  Him  and  His  l)itter  per- 
secutors. Far  north,  over  against  Galilee,  in  the  place  of  John's 
early  labours,  probably  close  to  where  Jesus  Himself  had  been 
baptized,  was  the  scene  of  His  last  lal^ours.  And  those,  who  so  well 
remembered  both  the  Baptist  and  the  testimony  which  he  had  there 
borne  to  the  Christ,  recalled  it  all  as  they  listened  to  His  Words  and 
saw  His  Works.  As  they  crowiled  around  Him,  both  the  difference 
and  the  accord  between  John  and  Jesus  carried  conviction  to  their 
minds.  The  Baptist  had  done  '  no  sign,'^  such  as  those  which  Jesus 
wrought:  but  all  things  which  John  had  spoken  of  Him,  they  felt  it, 
wore  true.  And,  undisturbed  by  the  cavils  of  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
many  of  these  simple-minded,  true-hearted  men,  far  away  from  Jeru- 
salem, believed  on  Him.  To  adapt  a  saying  of  Bengel:  they  were  the 
posthumous  children  of  the  Baptist.  Thus  did  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speak.  And  so  will  all  that  is  sown  for  Christ,  though  it  lie  buried 
ami  forgotten  of  men,  spring  up  and  ripen,  as  in  one  day,  to  the  deep, 
grateful,  and  external  joy  of  them  who  had  laboured  in  faith  and  gone 
to  rest  in  hope. 


1  Thus,  according  to  the  better  reading. 

-  So  Mei/er. 

■^  The  circumstance,  that,  according  to 
the  Gosiieis,  no  miracle  was  wrought  by 
John,  is  not  only  evidential  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  tlieir  report  of  our  Lord's 
miracles,  but  otherwise  also  deeply 
significant.  It  shows  that  there  is  no 
craving  for  the  miraculous,  as  in  the 
Apocryphal  and  legendary  narratives, and 
it     proves    that    the     Gospel-narratives 


were  not  cast  in  the  mould  of  Jewish 
contemporary  expectation,  which  would 
certainly  have  assigned  another  ro/e  to 
Elijah  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
tiian,  first,  that  of  solitary  testimony, 
then  of  forsakenness,  and,  lastly,  of  cruel 
and  uiuivenged  nmrder  at  the  hands  of  a 
llerodian.  Truly,  the  history  of  Jesus  is 
not  that  of  the  Messiah  of  Judaic  concep- 
tion ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SECOND  SERIES  OF  PARABLES — THE  TWO  PARABLES  OF  HIM  WHO 
IS  NEIGHBOUR  TO  US:  THE  FIRST,  CONCERNING  THE  LOVE  THAT, 
UNASKed,  GIVES  IN  OUR  NEED;  THE  SECOND,  CONCERNING  THE 
LOVE   WHICH   IS   ELICITED    BY   OUR   ASKING   IN   OUR   NEED. 

(St.  Luke  X.  25-37;  xi.  5-13.) 

The  period  between  Christ's  return  from  the  '  Feast  of  the  Dedica-     CHAP. 
tion '  and  His  last  entry  into  Jerusalem,  may  be  arranged  into  two        XV 
parts,  divided  by  the  brief  visit  to  Bethany  for  the  purpose  of  raising  '-—'^y — 
Lazarus  from  tlie  dead.     Even  if  it  were  possible,  with  any  certainty, 
chronologically  to  arrange  the  events  of  each  of  these  periods,  the 
variety  and  briefness  of  what  is  recorded  would  prevent  our  closely 
following  them  in  this  narrative.     Accordingly,  we  prefer  grouping 
them  together  as  the  Parables  of  that  period,  its  Discourses,  and  its 
Events.     And  the  record  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  may  serve  as  a 
landmark  between  our  Summary  of  the  Parables  and  that   of  the 
Discourses  and  Events  which  preceded  the  Lord's  final  appearance  in 
Jerusalem. 

These  last  words  help  us  to  understand  the  necessary  difference 
between  the  Parables  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  and  the  following 
l)eriods.  The  Parables  of  this  period  look  back  upon  the  past,  and 
forward  into  the  future.  Those  spoken  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  were 
purely  syml)olical.  They  presented  unseen  heavenly  realities  under 
emblems  which  required  to  ])e  translated  into  earthly  language.  It 
was  quite  easy  to  do  so,  if  you  possessed  the  key  to  the  heavenly 
mysteries;  otherwise,  they  were  dark  and  mysterious.  So  to  speak, 
they  were  easily  read  from  a])ove  downwards.  Viewed  from  below 
upwards,  only  most  dim  and  strangely  intertwining  outlines  could  be 
jjerceived.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  second  series  of  Parables. 
They  could,  as  tlu'v  were  intended,  be  understood  by  all.  They  re- 
([uired  no  translation.  They  were  not  syml)olical  but  typical,  using  the 
word  'type,'  not  in  the  sense  of  involving  a  jjredictive  element,^'  but   »Asin 

.'        .  .      K<im.  V  14 

as    iiKhcatuig  an  ('xanque,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  an  exenq)]i- 
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IV  practical.     Lastly,  their  })revailing  character  is  not  descrii)tive,  liut 

^-^-^(^ — '  hortatory;  and  they  bring-  the  Gospel,  in  the  sense  of  glad  tidings 

»Asin  to  tlie  lost,  most  closely  and  touchinii'ly  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear 

1  Cor.  X.  6,  '  ^  '     '' 

JJ'?m\!  "'•   them.     Thev  are  signs  in  words,  as  the  miracles  are  signs  in  works, 

17;lThess.  .  o  ;  s?  > 

i;J'^.--^    of  what  Christ  has  come  to  do  and  to  teach.     Most  of  them  bear 

Thess.iii.9; 

JJ*2?.v*T:      this  character  oi)enlv;  and  even  those  wliicli   do  not,  but   seem  more 

12;  Tit.  11.  1  .  '^ 

7;  iPet.v.  3  lii^o  Warning,  have  still  an  undertone  of  love,  as  if  Divine  compassion 
lingered  in  tender  pity  over  that  which  threatened,  but  might  yet  be 
averted. 

Of  the  Parables  of  the  third  series  it  will  for  the  present  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  neither  symbolical  nor  typical,  but  their  pre- 
vailing characteristic  is  prophetic.  As  betits  their  historical  place  in 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  they  point  to  the  near  future.  They  are  the 
fast  falling,  lengthening  shadows  cast  by  the  events  which  are  near 
at  hand. 

The  Parables  of  the  second  (or  Persean)  series,  which  are  typical 
and  hortatory,  and  '  P]vangelical '  in  character, are  thirteen  in  number, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  either  peculiar  to,  or  else  most 
fully  recorded  in,  the  (.fospel  by  8t.  Luke. 

'St  Luke  1.    The  Parable  of  the   Good  Samaritan.^' — This  Parable  is  con- 

nected with  a  question,  addressed  to  Jesus  l)y  a  'lawyer  ' — not  one  of 
the  Jerusalem  Scribes  or  Teachers,  but  probably  an  expert  in  Jewish 
Canon  Law,'  who  possibly  made  it  more  or  less  a  profession  in  that 
district,  though  perhaps  not  for  gain.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  marked 
absence  of  that  rancour  and  malice  which  charaterised  his  colleagues 
of  Judgea.  In  a  previous  chapter  it  has  been  shown,  that  this  narrative 
probably  stands  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.^  We 
have  also  suggested,  that  the  words  of  this  lawyer  referred,  or  else 
that  himself  belonged,  to  that  small  party  among  the  Rabbinists 
who,  at  least  in  theory,  attached  greater  value  to  good  works  than  to 
study.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  occasion  to  impute  directly  evil 
motives  to  him.  Knowing  the  habits  of  his  class,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  he  i)ut  his  question  to  '  tempt ' — test,  try — the  great  Rabbi  of 
Kazareth.  There  are  many  similar  instances  in  Rabbinic  writings  of 
meetings  between  great  Teachers,  when  each  tried  to  involve  the 
other  in  dialectic  difficulties  and  suljtle  disputations.  Indeed,  this 
was  part  of  Rabbinism,  and  led  to  that  painful  and  fatal  trifling  with 

'  A     distinction     between     clitTerent  the  Prophets,   such  as  Dean  Plum-ptre 

classes  of  Scribes,  of  whom  some  gave  sug{2;ests  (on  St.  Matt.  xxii.  35),    did  not 

themselves   to   the   study   of  the  Law.  exist, 

wliile    others   included  with   it  that  of  '■^  See  ijrenerally  ch.  v.  of  this  Book. 
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truth,  when  ovorytliin^  becanio  inatter  of  dialectic  subtlety,  and 
nothing  was  really  sacred.  What  we  require  to  keep  in  view  is,  that 
to  this  lawyer  tiie  question  which  he  propounded  was  only  one  of 
theoretic,  not  of  practical  interest,  nor  matter  of  deep  personal  con- 
cern, as  it  was  to  the  rich  3'ouni2:  rulei-,  who,  not  long  afterwards, 
addressed  a  similar  inquiry  to  the  Lord.' 

We  seem  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  regular  Rabbinic  contest, 
as  we  listen  to  this  speculative  problem:  '  Teacher,  what  having  done 
shall  I  inherit  eternal  life  ? '  At  the  foundation  lay  the  notion,  that 
eternal  life  was  the  reward  of  merit,  of  works:  the  only  question  was, 
what  these  works  were  to  be.  The  idea  of  guilt  had  not  entered 
his  mind;  he  had  no  conception  of  sin  within.  It  was  the  old  Judaism 
of  self-righteousness  speaking  without  disguise:  that  which  was  the 
ultimate  ground  of  the  rejecting  and  crucifying  of  the  Christ.  There 
certainly  was  a  way  in  which  a  man  might  inherit  eternal  life,  not 
indeed  as  having  absolute  claim  to  it,  but  (as  the  Schoolmen  might 
have  said:  de  congruo)  in  consequence  of  God's  Covenant  on  Sinai. 
And  so  our  Lord,  using  the  common  Rabbinic  expression  '  what 
readest  thou? '  (nsip  ^N":),  pointed  him  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  reply  of  the  '  lawyer '  is  remarkable,  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  as  substantially,  and  even  literally,  that  given  on  two 
other  occasions   by   the   Lord   Himself.*'      The   question    therefore  "st. Matt. 

.  .  .  xix.  16-22; 

naturally  arises,  whence  did  this  lawj'er,  who  certainly  had  not  xxu.  34^0 
spiritual  insight,  derive  his  reply?  As  regarded  the  duty  of  abso- 
lute love  to  God,  indicated  by  the  quotation  of  Deut.  vi.  5,  there 
could,  of  course,  be  no  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew.  The 
primary  obligation  of  this  is  frequently  referred  to,  and,  indeed, 
taken  for  granted,  in  Rabbinic  teaching.  The  repetition  of  this 
command,  which  in  the  Talmud  receives  the  most  elaborate  and 
strange  interpretation,'  formed  part  of  the  daily  prayers.  When 
Jesus  referred  the  lawyer  to  the  Scriptures,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
quote  this  first  paramount  obligation.  Similarly,  he  spoke  as  a 
Rabbinic  lawyer,  wlien  he  referred  in  the  next  place  to  love  to  our 
neighbour,  as  enjoined  in  Lev.  xix.  18.  Rabbinism  is  never  weary 
of  quoting  as  one  of  the    characteristic    sayings   of   its    greatest 


'  Thus:  '  "With  all  thy  heart  "—with 
both  thy  impulses,  that  to  fi'ood  aud  that 
to  evil;  -'with  all  thy  soul" — even  if  it 
takes  away  thy  soul;  "with  all  thy  mij^ht" 
— '  -with  all  thy  money. "  Another  interpre- 
tation: "With  all  thy  might" — in  regard 


to  every  measure  with  which  He  measures 
to  thee  art  thou  bound  to  praise  Him  ' 
(there  is  here  a  play  on  the  words  which 
cannot  be  rendered),  Ber.  54  a,  about  the 
middle. 
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31  a,  about 
the  middle 

t>  Yalkut  i. 
174  a,  end ; 
Siphra  on 
the  pas- 
sage, ed. 
Weiss,  p. 

also  Ber.  R. 
24,  end 

'  St.  Matt, 
vli.  12 


teacher,  Hillel  (who,  of  course,  lived  before  this  time),  that  he  had 
summed  up  the  Law,  in  briefest  compass,  in  these  words:  *  What  is 
hateful  to  thee,  that  do  not  to  another.  This  is  the  whole  Law;  the 
rest  is  only  its  explanation.'''  Similarly,  Rabbi  Akiba  taught,  that 
Lev.  xix.  18  was  the  principal  rule,  we  might  almost  say,  the  chief 
summary  of  the  Law  (ri-,"in2  :"n:  '"'Z)-^  Still,  the  two  principles 
just  mentioned  are  not  enunciated  in  conjunction  by  Rabbinism, 
nor  seriously  propounded  as  either  containing  the  whole  Law  or  as 
securing  heaven.  They  are  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  sub- 
jected to  grave  modifications.  One  of  these,  as  regards  the  negative 
form  in  which  Hillel  put  it,  while  Christ  put  it  positively, "^ '  has 
been  previously  noticed.  The  existence  of  such  Rabbinic  modifica- 
tions, and  the  circumstance,  already  mentioned,  that  on  two  other 
occasions  the  answer  of  Christ  Himself  to  a  similar  inquiry  was 
precisely  that  of  this  lawyer,  suggests  the  inference,  that  this  ques- 
tion may  have  been  occasioned  by  some  teaching  of  Christ,  to 
which  they  had  just  listened,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  lawyer  may 
have  been  prompted  by  what  Jesus  had  preached  concerning  the 
Law. 

If  it  be  asked,  why  Christ  seemed  to  give  His  assent  to  the 
lawyer's  answer,  as  if  it  really  pointed  to  the  right  solution  of  the 
great  question,  we  reply:  No  other  answer  could  have  been  given 
him.  On  the  ground  of  works — if  that  had  been  tenable — this  was 
the  way  to  heaven.  To  understand  any  other  answer,  would  have 
required  a  sense  of  sin;  and  this  could  not  be  imparted  by  reason- 
ing: it  must  be  experienced.  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  Law  which 
awakens  in  the  mind  a  sense  of  sin.**  Besides,  if  not  morally, 
yet  mentall}',  the  difficulty  of  this  '  way  '  would  soon  suggest  itself 
to  a  Jew.  Such,  at  least,  is  one  aspect  of  the  counter-question  with 
which  '  the  lawyer '  now  sought  to  retort  on  Jesus. 

Whatever  complexity  of  motives  there  may  have  been — for  we 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances,  and  there  may  have  been  that 
in  the  conduct  or  heart  of  the  lawyer  which  was  specially  touched 
by  what  had  just  passed — there  can  be  no  doulit  as  to  the  main 
object  of  his  question:  '  But  who  is  my  neighbour? '  He  wished  '  to 
justify  himself,'  in  the  sense  of  vindicating  his  original  question,  and 
showing  that  it  was  not  quite  so  easily  settled  as  the  answer  of  Jesus 


^  Hamhiu-gpr  (Real  Encykl..  Abth.  ii. 
p.  411)  makes  the  remarkable  admission 
that  the  negative  form  was  chosen  to  make 
the  command  'possible'  and  'practical.' 


It  is  not  so  that  Christ  has  accommodated 
the  Divine  Law  to  our  sinfulness.  See 
previous  rem.arks  on  this  Law  in  Book  III. 
ch.  xviii. 
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seemed  to  imply.     And  liero  it  was  that  Christ  eouhl  in  a  '  Parable  '     chap. 
show  how  far  orthodox  Judaism  was  from  even  a  true  understanding,        XV" 
much  more  from  sui'h  perfect  observance  of  this  Law  as  would  gain  ^— ^r^ — ' 
heaven.      Thus  might  lie  bring  even  this   man  to  feel    his  short- 
comings and  sins,  and  awaken   in  him  a  sense  of  his  great  need. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  the  negative  aspect  of  this  Parable;  the 
positive  is  to  all  time  and  to  all  men. 

That  question:  'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  has  ever  been  at  the 
same  time  the  outcome  of  Judaism  (as  distinguished  from  the  religion 
of  the  Okl  Testament),  and  also  its  curse.  On  this  point  it  is  duty 
to  speak  plainly,  even  in  face  of  the  wicked  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  have  been  exposed  on  account  of  it.  Whatever  modern 
Judaism  may  say  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  the  ancient  heathen  charge  against  the  Jews  of  odium  generis 
humani  (hatred  of  mankind).  God  had  separated  Israel  unto  Him- 
self by  purification  and  renovation — and  this  is  the  original  meaning 
of  the  word  Mioly'  and  'sanctify'  in  the  Hebrew  (rip).  They 
separated  themselves  in  self-righteousness  and  pride — and  that  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  '  Pharisee  '  and  '  Pharisaism  '  (rilc). 
In  so  saying  no  blame  is  cast  on  individuals;  it  is  the  system  which 
is  at  fault.  This  question:  'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  frequently  . 
engages  Rabbinism.  The  answer  to  it  is  only  too  clear.  If  a  hyper- 
criticism  were  to  interpret  away  the  passage "  which  directs  that  '  Ab  zar. 
idolators  are  not  to  be  delivered  when  in  imminent  danger,  while 
heretics  and  apostates  are  even  to  be  led  into  it,  the  painful  discus- 
sion on  the  meaning  of  Exod.  xxiii.  5  ''  would  place  it  beyond  question,  i.  Batha 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that,  except  to  avert  hostility,  a  burden  is  only  to 
be  unloaded,  if  the  beast  that  lieth  under  it  belongeth  to  an  Israelite, 
not  if  it  belong  to  a  Gentile;  and  so  the  expression,"  'the  ass  of  ^Ex.xxui.o 
him  that  hateth  thee,'  must  be  understood  of  a  Jewish,  and  not  of  a 
Gentile  cnemv  (-"N  N';*r  N"^'  rN'Tr"  n:*^).''  iBabha 

'  Mets  'i'>  I) 

It  IS  needless  to  follow  the  subject  further.  But  more  complete  line^from 
rebuke  of  Judaistic  narrowness,  as  well  as  more  full,  generous,  and 
spiritual  world-teaching  than  that  of  Christ's  Parable  could  not  be 
imagined.  The  scenery  and  colouring  are  purely  local.  And  here 
we  should  remember,  that,  while  admitting  the  lawfulness  of  the 
widest  application  of  details  for  hoiniletical  purposes,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  press  them  in  a  strictly  exegetical  interpretation.' 

'  As  to  many  of  these  allegorisations,  iieriiiainini  ejus  sensuiii  haclicentiatraiis- 
Odh'in  ri2:htly  observes:  '  Scriptiira'  fiijcurare  liceat.'  In  p;eiieral,  see  Goebel, 
major  habenda  est  reverentia,   quani  ut       u.  s. 
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BOOK  Some  one  coming  from  the  Holy  City,  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism^ 

IV        is   pursuing    the    solitary   desert-road,    those    twenty-one  miles  to 

^■^-^^ '  Jericho,  a  district  notoriously  insecure,  when  he  'fell  among  robbers, 

who,  having  both  stripped  and  inflicted  on  him  strokes,  went  away 
leaving  him  just  as  he  was,'  half  dead.'  This  is  the  first  scene.  The 
second  opens  with  an  expression  which,  theologically,  as  well  as 
exegetically,  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  word  rendered  '  by 
chance '  {avyKvpia)  occurs  only  in  this  place,''  for  Scripture  commonly 
views  matters  in  relation  to  agents  rather  than  to  results.  As  already 
noted, ^  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  is  '  concurrence,'  much  like  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  term  (mp?:).  And  better  definition  could  not 
be  given,  not,  indeed,  of*  Providence,'  which  is  a  heathen  abstraction 
for  which  the  Bible  has  no  equivalent,  but  for  the  concrete  reality  of 
God's  providing.  He  provides  through  a  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
all  in  themselves  natural  and  in  the  succession  of  ordinary  causation 
(and  this  distinguishes  it  from  the  miracle),  but  the  concurring  of 
which  is  directed  and  overruled  by  Him.  And  this  helps  us  to  put 
aside  those  coarse  tests  of  the  reality  of  prayer  and  of  the  direct  rule 
of  God,  which  men  sometimes  propose.  Such  stately  ships  ride  not 
in  such  shallow  waters. 

It  was  by  such  a  '  concurrence, '  that,  first  a  priest,  then  a  Levite, 
came  down  that  road,  when  each,  successively,  '  when  he  saw  him, 
passed  by  over  against  (him).'  It  was  the  principle  of  questioning, 
'  Who  is  my  neighbour? '  which  led  both  priest  and  Levite  to  such 
heartless  conduct.  Who  knew  wiiat  this  wounded  man  was,  and  how 
he  came  to  lie  there:  and  were  they  called  upon,  in  ignorance  of 
this,  to  take  all  the  trouble,  perhaps  incur  the  risk  of  life,  which  care 
of  him  would  involve?  Thus  Judaism  (in  the  persons  of  its  chief 
representatives)  had,  by  its  exclusive  attention  to  the  letter,  come  to 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  Happily,  there  came  yet  another  that 
way,  not  only  a  stranger,  but  one  despised,  a  semi-heathen  Samaritan.* 
He  asked  not  who  the  man  was,  but  what  was  his  need.  What- 
ever the  wounded  Jew  might  have  felt  towards  him,  the  Samaritan 
proved  a  true  'neighbour.'  'He  came  towards  him,  and  behold- 
ing him,  he  was  moved  with  compassion.'  His  resolution  was 
soon  taken.  He  first  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  then,  taking 
from   his  travelling  provision  wine    and  oil,    made  of  them,  what 

»jer.  Ber.     was  regarded  as  the  common  dressing  for  wounds.''      Next,  having 

3  a;  Shabb. 

13*  <»                ^  'iji-iifjavf]  Tvyxccvovra,GQYm.,irie  '^  Vol.  i.  p.  fjeO. 

er  ehen  war,''  Grimm,C\ii\is  N.T.p.  438  h.  *  In  the  Greek,  ver.  33  begins  with  '  A 

'■^  T  cannot  (as  some  writers  do)  see  Samaritan,  however,'  to  emphasise  the 

any  irony  in  tiie  expression.  contrast  to  the  priest  and  Levite. 
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'set'  (lifted)  him   on   his   own   beast,  he  walked   by  his  side,  and     CHAP. 
brou<>:lit  him  to  one  of  those  houses  of  rest  and  entertainment,  whose        XV 
designation  {TravSoxswv)  has  i)assed  into  Ral)binie  language  (Npi:";^).    '— ^r- — -^ 
These  khans,  or  hostelries,  by  the  side  of  unl'refjuented  roads,  afforded 
free   lodgment   to   the   traveller.     But   generally  they  also   offered 
entertainment,  in  wliich  case,  of  course,  the  host,  commonly  a  non- 
Israelite,  charged  for  the  victuals  supplied  to  nuin  or  beast,  or  Ibrthe 
care  taken.     In  the  present  instance  the  Samaritan  seems  himself  to 
have  tended  the  wounded  man  all  that  evening.     But  even  thus  his 
care  did  not  end.     The  next  morning,  before  continuing  his  journey, 
he  gave  to  the  host  two  dinars — about  one  shilling  and  threepence  of 
our  money,  the  amount  of  a  labourer's  wages  for  two  days,"- — as  it  "St.  Matt. 
were,  two  days'  wa.ges  for  his  care  of  him,  with  this  provision,  that  if 
any  further  expense  were  incurrect,  either  because  the  wounded  man 
was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  or  else  because  something 
more  had  been  supplied  to  him,  the  Good  Samaritan  would  pay  it 
when  he  next  came  that  way. 

So  far  the  Parable:  its  lesson  'the  lawyer"  is  made  himself  to 
enunciate.  '  Which  of  these  three  seems  to  thee  to  have  become 
neighbour  of  him  that  fell  among  the  robbers?'  Though  unwilling 
to  take  the  hated  name  of  Samaritan  on  his  lips,  especially  as  the 
meaning  of  the  Parable  and  its  anti-Rabbinic  bearing  were  so  evident, 
the  'lawyer'  was  obliged  to  reply,  '  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him,' 
when  the  Saviour  finally  answered,  '  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. ' 

Some  further  lessons  may  be  drawn.  The  Parable  imj^lies  not  a 
mere  enlargement  of  the  Jewish  ideas,  but  a  complete  change  of  them. 
It  is  truly  a  Gospel-Parable,  for  the  whole  old  relationship  of  mere 
duty  is  changed  into  one  of  love.  Thus,  matters  are  placed  on  an 
entirely  different  basis  from  that  of  Judaism.  The  cpiestion  now  is 
not  'Who  is  my  neighbour?'  but  'Whose  neighbour  am  I?'  The 
Gospel  answers  the  question  of  duty  by  jiointing  us  to  love.  Wouldst 
thou  know  who  is  thy  neighbour?  Become  a  neighbour  to  all  by  the 
utmost  service  thou  canst  do  them  in  their  need.  And  so  the  Gospel 
woultl  not  only  abolish  man's  enmity,  but  l)ridge  over  man's  sepa- 
ration. Thus  is  the  Parable  truly  Christian,  and,  more  than  this,  points 
up  to  Hiin  Who,  in  our  great  need,  became  Neighbour  to  us,  even  at 
the  cost  of  all  He  had.  And  from  Him,  as  well  as  by  His  Word,  are 
we  to  learn  our  lesson  of  love. 

2.  The    Parable  which   follows   in    St.    Luke's   narrative  ^   seems  >>  st.  Luke 
closely  connected  with  that  just  commente<l  uj^on.     It  is  also  a  story 
of  a  good  neighbour  who  gives  in  our    need.  l)ut   presents  another 
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BOOK      aspect  of  the  truth  to  which  tlio  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  had 
IV        pointed.     Love  bends  to  our  need:  this  is  the  objective  manifestation 

^- — --,^*^  of  the  Gospel.  Need  looks  up  to  love,  and  by  its  cry  elicits  the 
boon  which  it  seeks.  And  this  is  the  subjective  experience  of  the 
Gospel.  The  one  underlies  the  story  of  the  first  Parable,  the  other 
that  of  the  second. 

Some  such  internal  connection  between  the  two  Parables  seems, 
indeed,  indicated  even  by  the  loose  manner  in  which  this  second 
Parable  is  strung  to  the  request  of  some  disciples  to  be  taught  what 

»ver.  1  to  i)ray.''  Like  the  Parable  of  the  '  Good  Samaritan,'  it  is  typical,  and 
its  application  would  be  the  more  felt,  that  it  not  only  points  to  an 
exemplification,  but  appeals  to  every  man's  conciousness  of  what  him- 
self would  do  in  certain  given  circumstances.  The  latter  are  as  follows. 
A  man  has  a  frieml  who,  long  after  nightfall,  unexpectedly  comes  to 
him  from  a  journey.  He  has  nothing  in  the  house,  yet  he  must  pro- 
vide for  his  need,  for  hospitality  demands  it.  Accordingly,  though  it 
be  so  late,  he  goes  to  his  friend  and  neighbour  to  ask  him  for  three 
loaves,  stating  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friend  so  asked  re- 
fuses, since,  at  that  late  hour,  he  has  retired  to  bed  with  his  children, 
and  to  grant  his  request  would  imply  not  only  inconvenience  to 
himself,  but  the  disturbing  of  the  whole  household.  The  main  cir- 
cumstances therefore  are:  Sudden,  unthought-of  sense  of  imperativ^e 
need,  obliging  to  make  what  seems  an  unseasonable  and  unreasonable 
request,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  offers  difficulties  and  has  no  claim 
upon  compliance.  It  is,  therefore,  not  ordinary  but,  so  to  speak, 
extraordinary  prayer,  which  is  here  alluded  to. 

To  return  to  the  Parable:  the  question  (aljruptly  broken  otf  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Parable  in  ver.  5),  is  what  each  of  us  would  do 
in  the  circumstances  just  detailed.     The  answer  is  implied  in  what 

bver.  8  follows.''  It  poiuts  to  Continued  importunity,  which  would  at  last 
obtain  what  it  needs.  '  I  tell  you,  even  if  he  will  not  give  him, 
rising  up,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  at  least '  on  account  of  his 
importunity,  he  will  rise  up  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.' 
This  literal  rendering  will,  it  is  hoped,  remove  some  of  the  seeming 
ditficulties  of  the  Parable.  It  is  a  gross  misunderstanding  to  describe 
it  as  presenting  a  mechanical  view  of  prayer:  as  if  it  implied,  either 
that  God  was  unwilling  to  answer;  or  else,  that  prayer,  otherwise 
unheard,  would  be  answered  merely  for  its  importunity.  It  must  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  is  within  is  a  friend,  and  that,  under  ordi- 

'  did  ye,  Goehel.  ad  loc.'' 
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nary  circumstances,  he  would  at  once  have  complied  w  ith  the  request.      CHAP. 

But,  in  this  case,  there  were  s[)ecial  difficulties,  which  are  represented        XV 

as  very  great;  it  is  midnight;   he  has  retired  to  bed,  and  with  his  ^^ — ~' — -^ 

cliildren;  the   door  is   locked.     And   the   lesson  is,  that  where,  for 

some  reasons,  there  are,  or  seem,  special  difficulties  to  an  answer  to 

our  prayers  (it  is  very  late,  the  door  is  no  longer  open,  the  children 

have  already  been  gathered  in),  the  importunity  arising  from  the 

sense  of  our  absolute  need,  and  the  knowledge  that  He  is  our  Friend, 

and  that  He  has  bread,  will  ultimately  prevail.     The  difficulty  is  not 

as  to  the  giving,  but  as  to  the  giving  then — '  rising  up,'  and  this  is 

overcome  by  perseverance,  so  that  (to  return  to  the  Parable),  if  he 

will  not  rise  up  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  at  least  he  will  rise 

because  of  his  importunity,  and  not  only  give  him  '  three  '  loaves, 

but,  in  general,  *  as  many  as  he  needcth.' 

So  important  is  the  teaching  of  this  Parable,  that  Christ  makes 
detailed  application  of  it.  In  the  circumstances  described  a  man 
would  persevere  with  his  friend,  and  in  the  end  succeed.  And, 
similarly,  the  Lord  bids  us  '  ask,'  and  that  earnestly  and  believingly; 
'seek,'  and  that  energetically  and  instantly;  'knock,'  and  that 
intently  and  loudly.  Ask — He  is  a  Friend,  and  we  shall  'receive;' 
'  seek,'  it  is  there,  and  we  shall  '  find;  ''  knock,' — our  need  is  absolute, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  us.  But  the  emphasis  of  the  Parable  and  its 
lesson  are  in  the  word  '  every  one  '  {nag).  Not  only  this  or  that,  but 
'  every  one,''  shall  so  experience  it.  The  word  points  to  the  special 
difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way  of  answer  to  prayer — the  difficul- 
ties of  the  '  rising  up, '  which  have  been  previously  indicated  in  the 
Parable.  These  are  met  by  perseverance  which  indicates  the  reality 
of  our  need  ('  ask '),  the  reality  of  our  belief  that  the  supply  is  there 
('seek'),  and  the  intensity  and  energy  of  our  spiritual  longing 
('  knock  ').  Such  importunity  applies  to  '  every  one,'  whoever  he  be, 
and  whatever  the  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  render  his  prayer 
specially  difficult  of  answer.  Though  he  feel  that  he  has  not  and 
needs,  he  '  asks;  '  though  he  have  lost — time,  opportunities,  mercies — 
he  '  seeks; '  though  the  door  seem  shut,  he  '  knocks.'  Thus  the  Lord 
is  helper  to  'every  one; '  but,  as  for  us,  let  us  learn  the  lesson  from 
what  we  ourselves  would  do  in  analogous  circumstances. 

Nay,  more  than  this,  God  will  not  deceive  by  the  appearance  of 
what  is  not  reality.  He  will  even  give  the  greatest  gift.  The  Para- 
bolic relation  is  now  not  that  of  friends,  but  of  father  and  son.  li 
the  son  asks  for  bread,  will  the  father  give  what  seems  such,  but 
is  only  a   stone?     If  he   asks  for  a  fish,    will    he    tender  him  what 
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BOOK      looks  such,  but  is  a  scrpciit?     II' he  seek  an  egg,  will  he  hand  to  him 
T^'         what  breeds  a  scorpion?     The  need,  the  hunger,    of  the   child  will 

^— -- , not,  in  answer  to  its  prayer,  receive  at  tlie  Father's  Hands,  that  which 

seems,  Init  gives  not  the  reality  of  satisfaction — rather  is  poison. 
Let  us  draw  the  inference.  Such  is  our  conduct — how  much  more 
shall  our  heavenly  Father  give  Ilis  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him.  That  gift  will  not  disappoint  l\v  the  appearance  of  what  is 
not  reality;  it  will  not  deceive  either  liy  the  ]:)romise  of  what  it  does 
not  give,  or  by  giving  what  would  prove  fatal.  As  we  follow  Christ's 
teaching,  we  ask  for  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  leading 
us  to  Him,  leads  us  into  all  truth,  to  all  life,  and  to  what  satisfies 
all  need. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  THREE  PARABLES  OF  WARNING:  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  TO  THE  NATION, 
AND  TO  THE  THEOCRACY — THE  FOOLISH  RICH  MAN — THE  BARREN  FIG- 
TREE — THE  GREAT  SUPPER. 

(St.  Luke  xii.  13-21;  xiii.  (!-9 ;  xiv.  10-24.) 

The  three  Parables,  which  successively  follow  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
may  generally  be  designated  as  those  *of  warning.'  This  holds 
specially  true  of  the  last  two  of  them,  which  refer  to  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Israel.  Each  of  the  three  Parables  is  set 
in  an  historical  frame,  having  been  spoken  under  circumstances 
which  gave  occasion  for  such  illustration. 

I.  The  Parable  of  tlie  foolish  rich  man.''  It  appears,  that  some 
one  among  them  that  listened  to  Jesus  conceived  the  idea,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Great  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  might  be  used  for  his  own 
selfish  purposes.  This  was  all  he  had  prohtcd,  that  it  seemed  to  open 
possibilities  of  gain — stirred  thoughts  of  covetousness.  But  other 
inferences  also  come  to  us.  Evidently,  Christ  must  have  attracted  and 
deeply  moved  multitudes,  or  His  interposition  would  not  have  been 
sought;  and,  equally  evidently,  what  He  preached  had  made  upon 
this  man  the  impression,  that  he  might  possibly  enlist  Him  as  his 
champion.  The  presumptive  evidence  which  it  atfords  as  regards  the 
ertect  and  the  subject-matter  of  Christ's  preaching  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  had  not  only  no  legal  authority 
for  interfering,  but  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance  was  so  clearly  defined, 
and,  we  may  add,  so  just,  that  if  this  person  had  any  just  or  good 
cause,  there  could  have  been  no  need  for  appealing  to  Jesus.  Hence 
it  must  have  been  'covetousness,'  in  the  strictest  sense,  which 
prompted  it — perhaps,  a  wish  to  have,  besides  his  own  share  as  a 
younger  brother,  half  of  that  additional  portion  which,  by  law,  came 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  family."'  Such  an  attempt  for  covetous 
purposes  to  make  use  of  the  pure  unselfish  preaching  of  love,  and  to 


■  Cases  might,  liowever,  arise  when  tlie 
claim  was  doubtful,  and  then  the  inlieri- 
tance  woidd  be  divided  (Baba  B.  ix.  2). 
The  double  part  of  an  eldest  son  was 
computed  in  tiie  followini;-  manner.     If 


live  sons  were  left,  the  property  was 
divided  into  six  parts,  and  the  eldest  son 
hudtwoparts.orone-tliird  of  t lie  property. 
If  nine  sons  wtn-e  left,  the  property  was 
divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  eldest  son 


CHAP. 
XVI 


"  St.  Luke 
xii.  13-21 


■•BekTior. 
vlil.  2: 
Baba  B. 
viii. 
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BOOK      derive  profit  from  His  spiritual  influence,  accounts  for  the  sever  it}  w  itli 

n'         which  Christ  rejected  tlie  demand,  although,  as  we  judge,  He  would, 

"-^y — '   under  any  circumstances,   have  refused  to  interfere  in  purely  civil 

disputes,  with  which  the  established  tribunals  were  sufficient  to  deal. 

All  this  accounts  for  the  immediate  reference  of  our  Lord  to 
covetousness,  the  folly  of  whicli  He  showed  by  this  almost  self- 
evident  principle,  too  often  forgotten — that  •  not  in  tlie  super- 
abounding  to  any  one  [not  in  tliat  wherein  he  has  more  than  enough] 
consisteth  his  life,  from  the  things  which  he  possesseth.' ^  In  other 
words,  that  i)art  of  the  things  whicli  a  man  possesscth  by  wliich  his 
life  is  sustained,  consists  not  in  what  is  superabundant ;  his  life  is 
sustained  l)y  that  which  he  needs  and  uses;  the  rest,  the  super- 
alumdance,  forms  no  part  of  his  life,  and  may,  perhaps,  never  be  of 
use  to  him.  Why,  then,  be  covetous,  or  long  for  more  than  we  need  ? 
And  this  folly  also  involves  danger.  For,  the  love  of  these  things 
will  engross  mind  and  heart,  and  care  al:)out  them  will  drive  out 
higher  thoughts  and  aims.  The  moral  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  warning  not  to  lose  it  for  thought  of  what  '  perisheth 
with  the  using,'  are  obvious. 

The  Parable  itself  bears  on  all  these  points.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  shows  the  folly,  the  second  the  sin  and 
danger,  of  that  care  for  what  is  beyond  our  present  need,  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  covetousness.  The  rich  man  is  surveying  his 
land,  whicli  is  bearing  plentifully — evidently  beyond  its  former  yield, 
since  the  old  provision  for  storing  the  corn  appears  no  longer  sufficient. 
It  seems  implied — or,  we  may  at  least  conjecture — that  this  was  not 
only  due  to  the  labour  and  care  of  the  nmster,  but  that  he  had 
devoted  to  it  his  whole  thought  and  energy.  More  than  this,  it 
seems  as  if,  in  the  calculations  which  he  now  made,  he  looked  into 
the  future,  and  saw  there  p^'ogressive  increase  and  riches.  As  yet, 
the  harvest  was  not  reaped  ;  but  he  was  already  considering  what  to 
do,  reckoning  upon  the  riches  that  would  come  to  him.  And  so  he 
resolved  to  pull  down  the  old,  and  buikl  larger  barns,  where  he  would 
store  his  future  possessions.  From  one  aspQct  there  would  have  been 
nothing  wrong  in  an  act  of  almost  necessary  foresight — only  great 
folly  in  thinking,  and  speaking,  and  making  plans,  as  if  that  were 
already  absolutely  his  which  might  never  come  to  him  at  all,   which, 

had  two  parts,  or  a  fifth  of  the  property.  or  gain  that  might  have  accrued  since 

But  there  were  important  limitations  to  the  father's  death.     For  a  brief    sum- 

this.     Thus,  the  law  did  not  apply  to  a  mary.  see  Saahchiltz,   Mos.   Recht,   pp. 

posthumous  son,  nor  yet  in  regard  to  the  820  etc. 

mother's  property,  nor  to  any  increase  "  So  literally. 
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was  still  imrcaped,  and  iiii<i,'lit  be  g'aruoi'cd  loiiii'  al'ler  lie  was  dead.      CHAl'. 

His  life  was   not  sustained    hy  that  part  of  his  i)ossessions  which       XVI 

were  the  'su[)eral)ounding. "     But  to  this  folly  was  also  a<ld('(|   sin.    ^— ^r*— ' 

For,  God  was  not  in  all  his  thou<rhts.    In  all  his  i)lans  lor  the  future — 

and  it  was  his  folly  to  make  such  absolutely — he  thoug'ht  not  of  God. 

His  whole  heart  was  set  on  the  accpiisition  of  earthly  riches — not  on 

the  service  of  God.     He  remembered  not  liis  responsibility;  all  that 

he  had,  was  for  himself,  and  absolutely  his  own  to  batten  upon;  'Soul, 

thou  hast  much  goods  laid  uj)  for  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 

drink,  be  merry.'     He  did  not  even  remember,  that  there  was  a  God 

Who  might  cut  short  his  years. 

So  had  he  spoken  in  his  heart — proud,  seltish,  self-indulgent, 
(lOd-forgetting — as  he  looked  f(H'tli  upon  what  was  not  yet,  even  in 
an  inferior  sense,  his  own,  l)ut  which  he  already  treated  as  such,  and 
that  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  And  now  comes  the  quick,  sharp, 
contrast,  which  is  purposely  introduced  quite  abruptly.  '  But  God 
said  unto  Him" — not  l)y  revelation  nor  through  inward  presentiment, 
but,  with  awful  suddenness,  in  those  unspoken  words  of  fact  which 
cannot  l)e  gainsaid  or  answered:  'Thou  fool!  this  very  night' — 
which  follows  on  thy  plans  and  i)urposings — 'thy  soul  is  required  of 
thee.  But,  the  things  which  thou  hast  prepared,  whose  shall  they 
be?'  Here,  with  the  obvious  evidence  of  the  folly  of  such  state  of 
mind,  the  Parable  b]"eaks  off.  Its  sinfulness — nay,  and  ])eyond  this 
negative  aspect  of  it,  the  wisdom  of  righteousness  in  lading  up  the 
good  treasure  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  appears  in  this  con- 
cluding remark  of  Christ —  'So  is  he  who  layetli  up  treasure  (trea- 
sureth)  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God.' 

It  was  a  barbed  arrow,  we  might  say,  out  of  the  Jewish  quiver, 
but  directed  by  the  Hand  of  the  Lord.  For,  we  read  in  the  Talmud  '  -shabb. 
that  a  Rabbi  told  his  discij^les.  'Repent  the  day  l)efore  thy  death; '  le&c.  from 
and  when  his  disciples  asked  liiui:  '  Does  a  man  knoAv  the  day  of 
his  death?'  he  replied,  that  on  that  vryy  ground  he  should  repent 
to-day,  lest  he  should  di(^  to-mori'ow.  And  so  would  all  his  days  be 
(lavs  of  repentance.      Auain.   the  Son  of  Sirach   wrote:''   'There  is   'Eci'ius. 

.  '  .      .  .  xi.  IK.  l'.» 

that  waxetli  rich  l)y  his  wariness  and  pinching,  and  this  is  the  ])ortion 
of  his  reward:  whercnis  he  saith,  I  have  found  i-est,  and  now  will 
eat  continually  of  my  goods;  and  yet  he  knoweth  not  what  time 
shall  come  upon  him.  and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others, 
and  die.'  But  we  sadly  miss  in  all  this  the  sjnritual  ai)i)lication  which 
Christ  made.      Siniilarh',   the  Talmud.'  b\-   n    phiv   on   the   hist   word    'J<^\-    ,, 

■  '       •  Shabb.  lie, 

(""i").  in  the  first  verse  of  Psalm   xli.x..  coiniiares  man  to  the  weasel,    '"i' 
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wliicli  laboriously  si'ulhrrs  and  (lci)osits,  not  kiiowiii"-  lor  whom,  while 
the  Midraslr'  tells  a  story,  how,  when  a  Kahhi  returned  Iroui  a  feast 
where  the  Host  had  made  i)lan,s  of  storing-  his  wine  for  a  future  oeea- 
sioii,  the  Angel  of  Death  ai)i)eared  to  him,  grieved  for  man,  '  sinec  you 
say,  thus  and  thus  shall  we  do  in  the  future,  while  no  one  knoweth  how 
soon  he  shall  be  ealled  to  die,'  as  would  l)e  the  case  with  the  iiost  of 
that  evening,  who  would  die  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  <lays.  But  once 
more  we  ask,  where  is  the  spiritual  application,  such  as  was  made  by 
Christ?  So  far  from  it,  the  Midrash  achls,  that  when  the  Rabl)i  chal- 
lenged the  Angel  to  show  him  the  time  of  his  own  death,  he  received 
this  reply,  that  he  had  not  dominion  over  the  like  of  him,  since 
God  took  pleasure  in  their  good  works,  and  added  to  their  days! 

2.  The  si)ecial  wairning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Parable 
of  the  Barren  Fig-tree "  sufficiently  ai)pears  from  the  context.  As 
explained  in  a  previous  chapter,^  the  Lord  had  not  only  corrected  the 
erroneous  interpretation  which  the  Jews  were  giving  to  certain  re- 
cent national  occurrences,  but  pointed  them  to  this  higher  moral  of 
all  such  events,  that,  unless  speedy  national  repentance  followed,  the 
whole  people  would  perish.  This  Paralile  offers  not  merely  an  exem- 
plification of  this  general  prediction  of  Christ,  but  sets  before  us 
what  underlies  it:  Israel  in  its  relation  to  God;  the  need  of  re- 
pentance; Israel's  danger;  the  nature  of  repentance,  and  its  urgency; 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  Israel;  tlie  Gospel;  and  the  final  Judgment 
on  impenitence. 

As  regards  the  details  of  this  Parable,  we  mark  that  the  fig-tree 
had  been  specially  planted  by  the  owner  in  his  vineyard,  w^hich  was 
the  choicest  situation.  Tliis,  we  know,  was  not  unusual.  Fig-trees,  as 
well  as  palm  and  olive-trees,  were  regarded  as  so  valuable,  that  to  cut 
them  down  if  they  yielded  even  a  small  measure  of  fruit,  was  i)opu- 
larly  deemed  to  deserve  death  at  the  Hand  of  God."  Ancient  Jewish 
writings  supply  interesting  particulars  of  this  tree  and  its  culture. 
According  to  Josephus,  in  favoured  localities  the  ripe  fruit  hung  on 
the  tree  for  ten  months  of  the  year,**  the  two  barren  months  being 
l)robal)ly  April  and  May,  before  the  first  of  the  three  crops  w^hich  it 
bore  had  ripened.  The  first  tigs''  ripened  towards  the  end  of  June, 
sometimes  earlier.  The  second,  which  are  those  now  dried  and 
exported,  ripened  in  August;  the  third,  which  were  small  and  of 
comparatively  little  value,  in  September,  ancl  often  hung  all  winter 
on  the  trees.  A  species  (the  Beiioth  SJniach)  is  mentioned,  of 
which  the  fruit  required  three  years  for  rijiening.'  .  The  tig-tree  was 
^  See  ch.  xiii.  of  tliis  Buuk. 
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3'c<iar(k'(l  as  the  most  friiiU'iil  of  all  trees."  On  account  ot  its  I'e- 
peated  crops,  it  was  de(-'lare(l  not  subject  t(j  tiie  ordinance  wiiicli 
enjoined  that  fruit  should  be  lel't  in  the  corners  for  the  i)oor.''  Its 
artilicial  inoculation  was  known.'  The  practice  mentioned  in  the 
Parable,  of  digging  about  the  tree  (";*i-iyr:),  and  dunging  it  (p:::;), 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings,  and  l)y  the  same 
designations.  Curiously,  Maniwiiidefi  mentions  three  years  as  the 
utmost  limit  within  which  a  tree  should  beai-  fruit  in  the  land 
of  Israel.''     Lastly,  as  trees  were  regarded  as  bv  their  roots  under-  ■=  Moroh 

.  ^  '  Nohhukh. 

mining  and  deteriorating  the  land/'  a  l)arren  tree  would  be  of  threelbld  m-aT,  aimd 

Witstnn, 

disadvantage:  it  would  yield  no  fruit:  it    would  till   valuable  space,    aciioc. 
which  a  fruit-bearer  might  occui)y;  and  it  would   needlessly   deterio-  i^/f^*^' 
rate  the  land.     Accordingly,  while  it  was  Ibrbidden   to  destroy  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  "^  it  would,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  be  dutv  to  cut    fueut.  xx, 
down  a  '  barren    or  '  empty    tree  {Ilan  seraq  ^).  kui  i,-.  92  a 

These  particulars  will  enable  us  more  fully  to  understand  the  -i^ii-^''' 
details  of  the  Parable.     AUegorically,  the  fig-tree  served  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  emblem  of  the  Jewish  nation'' — in  the  Talmud,  rather  ''.loei,  i.  7 
as   that   of  Israel's   lore,    and  hence  of  the  leaders  and  the  pious 
of  the  people.'     The  vineyanl  is  in  the  New  Testament  the  symbol  sBer.  57  a; 
of  the   Kingdom   of  God,  as  distinct   from    the    nation  of  Israel. "^  cant.'i.  1 
Thus  far,  tlien,  the  Parable  maybe  thus  translated:  God  called  Israel   xx^^&c"■ 
as  a  nation,  and  planted  it  in  the  most  favoured  spot :  as  a  fig-tree  i„  jp^jsh 
in  the  vineyard  of  His  own  Kingdom.      'And  He  came  seeking,'  as  tlJe^wo^ 
lie  had  every  right  to  do,  '  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none.'     It  was  ^^.a^rceiy 
the  third  year'  that  He  had  vainly  looked  for  fruit,  when  He  turned  ^'^p^rated. 
to  His  Vinedresser— the  Messiah,  to  Whom  the  vineyard  is  committed 
as  its  King — with  this  direction:   'Cut  it  down — why  doth  it  also 
deteriorate  the  soil ? '     It  is  barren,  though  in  the  best  position;  as 
a  fig-tree  it  ought  to  l)ear  figs,  and  here  the  best;  it  fills  the  place 
which  a  good  tree  might    occupy;  and  besides,  it  deteriorates -'  the 
soil  (literally:  rp'p"  ,"iN  "•"'"':)•      And  its  three  years"  barrenness  has 
established  (as  before  explained)  its  utterly  hopeless  character.     'I'lien 
it  is  that  the  Divine  Vinedresser,  in  His  infinite  compassion,  jjleads, 
and  with  far  (leei)er   reality  than  either  Abraham  or  Moses  could 
have   entreated,  for   the   fig-tree    which    Himself  had   planted  and 
tended,  that  it  should  be  spared  •  this  year  also,"  -until  then   that  I 
shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it,' — till  He  labour  otherwise  than  befoi-e. 

'   Not  aft(>r  three  years,  but    evidently  -  Kazapyel.     Griium     remlei's     the 

hi  the  tliinl  year,  when  the  third   year's       word,  eticrro.  sferilcni  rediJo. 
-crop  shouhl  have  ai)i)eared. 
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oven  })\  11  is  Own  Presence  ami  Words,  nay,  by  layin.ii'  to  its  roots 
His  most  precious  Blood.  'And  if  then  it  bear  fruit' — here  the  text 
alji'uptly  breaks  otf,  as  imj^lying  that  in  such  case  it  would,  of  course, 
be  allowed  to  remain;  '  but  if  not,  tlieii  a.ii'ainst '  the  future  (coniinii-) 
{/ear  shalt  thou  cut  it  down.'  The  Parable  needs  no  further  com- 
mentation.-' In  the  words  of  a  recent  writer:'*  -Between  the  tree 
and  the  axe  nothinfi'  intervenes  l)ut  the  intercession  of  the  (jlardener, 
Who  would  make  a  last  etl'ort.  and  even  His  petition  applies  only  to 
a  short  and  detiuite  ])eriod.  and,  in  ease  it  pass  without  result,  this 
l)etition  itself  mer,u-es  in  the  proposal.  ••  But  if  not.  then  cut  it  down."' 
How  si)eedily  and  terribly  the  AvarnintJ"  came  true,  not  only  students 
of  liistory,  but  all  uuui  and  in  all  a.u'cs  have  been  made  to  know.  Of 
the  lawfulness  of  a  further  application  of  this  Parable  to  all  kindred 
circumstances  of  nation,  community,  family,  nay,  even  of  individuals, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak. 

3.  The  third  Parable  of  warning — thixt  oi' the  Great  Sujjper" — 
refers  not  to  the  political  state  of  Israel,  l)ut  to  their  ecclesiastical 
status,  and  their  continuance  as  the  possessors  and  representatives 
of  the  Kin.ii'dom  of  Uod.  It  was  spoken  after  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  therefore  carries  us  beyond  the 
point  in  this  history  which  we  have  reached.  Accordingly,  the 
attendant  circumstances  will  be  ex)}lained  in  the  sequel.  In  regard 
to  these  we  only  note,  how  appropriately  such  a  warning  of  Israel's 
spiritual  danger,  in  consequence  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  misre- 
presentation, and  perversion  of  (iod's  truth,  would  come  at  a  Sabbath- 
meal  of  the  I'harisees,  when  they  lay  in  wait  against  Him,  and  He 
first  challenged  their  externalising  ol  God's  Day  and  Law  to  the 
subversion  of  its  real  meaning,  and  then  rebuked  the  self-assertion, 
pride,  and  utter  want  of  all  real  love  on  the  i)art  of  these  leaders  of 
Israel. 

What  led  u])  to  the  Parable  of  -thedrreat  Supper'  hai)i)ened  after 
these  things:  after  His  healing  of  the  man  with  the  dropsy  in  sight 
of  them  all  on  the  Sabbath,  after  His  twofold  rebuke  of  their  i)er- 
version  of  the  Sabl)ath-Law.  and  of  those  marked  characteristics  of 
Pharisaism,  which  showed  how  far  they  wei'C  from  bringing  forth  fruit 
worthy  of  the  Kingdom,  and  how.  instead  of  representing,  they  mis- 


'  Fi?  TO  iieXXov.  iiophi'l  points  to  a 
siinifiiir  use  of  f/5  in  St.  I^ukc  i.  20:  Acts 
xiii.  42. 

-  Dean  ] 'I  urn  jit  re.  rcfrards  tiit'  tin'-trcc 
as  the  symbol  of  a  soul  inal<inL!:  fruitless 
l)rofession;  the  vineyard  as  tliat  of  Israel. 
For  lioiniictical  purposes,  or  for  i)ractical 


application,  this  is,  of  course.  i)erfectly 
fair;  i)ut  not  in  strict  exeijesis.  To  waive 
other  and  ol)vious  objections,  it  wim'c  to 
inti'oduce  modern,  Cliristian  ideas,  which 
would  have  been  wholly  uuiutelligible  to 
Christ's  hearers. 
•'  (ioehel. 
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rcprcsi'iitcd  tlic  Kingdom,  and  wcM'e   uIUtI}    nntit  evei"  to  do  otlier- 

vvi«e.''     TlieLord  had  tspoken  ol"  making  u  toast,  not  for  one's  kindred, 

nor  for  the  rich — whether  such  outwardly,  or  mentally  and  si)ritually 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pharisees — but  for  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

This  would  imply  true  spirituality,  because  that  fellowship  of  giving", 

which  descends  to  others  in  order  to  raise  them    as    brethen,   not 

condescends,   in  order  to  he  raised  by  them  as    their    Master  and 

Sni)erior.''     And  He  had  concluded  with  these    words:  'And    thou   >' w.  12, 13 

shalt  be  blessed — because  they  have  not  to  render  back  again    to 

thee,  for  it  shall  be  rendered  back  to  thee  again  in  the  Resurrection 

of  the  Just. '^  'St.  Luke 

XIV.  14 

It  was  this  last  clause — but  separated,  in  true  Pharisaic  spirit, 
from  that  which  had  preceded,  and  indicated  the  motive — on  which 
one  of  those  present  now  commented,  probably  with  a  covert,  per- 
haps a  provocative,  reference  to  wiiat  formed  the  subject  of  Christ's 
constant  teaching:  '  Blessed  whoso  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.'  An  expression  this,  which  to  the  Pharisee  meant  the 
connnon  Jewish  expectancy  of  a  great  feast  ^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  So  far  he  had  rightly  understood,  and  yet  he 
had  entirely  misunderstood,  the  words  of  Christ.  Jesus  had,  indeed, 
referred  to  the  future  retribution  of  (not,  for)  deeds  of  love,  among 
which  He  had  named  as  an  instance,  suggested  by  the  circumstances, 
a  feast  for,  or  rather  brotherly  love  and  fellowship  towards,  the  poor 
and  sufiering.  But  although  the  Pharisee  referred  to  the  Messianic 
Day,  his  words  show  that  he  did  not  own  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  the  object  of  his  exclamation,  as  sometimes 
religious  connnonplaces  or  platitudes  are  in  our  days,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  Christ's  rebukes,  or,  as  before  hinted,  to  provoke  Him 
to  unguarded  speech,  nnist  be  left  undetermined.  AVhat  is  chiefly 
apparent  is,  that  this  Pharisee  separated  what  Christ  said  about  the 
blessings  of  the  first  Resurrection  from  that  with  which  He  had 
connected  them — we  do  not  say  as  their  condition,  but  as  logically 
tlieir  moral  antecedent:  viz.,  love,  in  opposition  to  self-assertion 
and  self-seeking.  The  Pharisee's  words  imply  that,  like  his  class, 
he.  at  any  rate,  fully  expected  to  share  in  these  l)lessings.  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  because  he  was  a  Phai'isee.  Thus  to  leave 
out  Christ's  anteceding  words  was  not  only  to  set  them  aside,  but  ' 
to  pervert  His  saying,  and  to  place  the  blessedness  of  the  future 
on  the  very  op])osite  basis  I'rom  that  on  which  Christ  had  rested   it. 

'  The  t'.xpivtisioii  •  eatiiii;- bread  '   is  a       Old  Te.stam(Mit  ami  in  l\al)hiiiic  \vritiii<>;s 
well-known  Heljraisni,  used  both  in   the       for  tai<in,u-  part  in  a  meal. 
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BOOK      Accordingly,  it  was  to  tliis  iiiiiii   personally '' that  the   Parable  was 
IV         addressed. 
^-^r —  'I'liere  can  be  no  difficnlty  in  nnderstanding  the  main  i(h'as  under- 

«vei.  1(5  lying  the  Paranoic.  The  man  who  made  the  'Great  Supj^er' '  was 
h  Is.  XXV.  6,  He  Who  had,  in  the  Old  Testament,  prepared  '  a  feast  of  fat  things/  '' 
The  'bidding  many"  preceded  the  actual  announcement  of  tin;  day 
and  hour  of  the  feast.  We  understand  by  it  a  preliminary  intima- 
tion of  the  feast  then  preparing,  and  a  general  invitation  of  the 
guests,  who  were  the  chief  peo])le  in  the  city;  for,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  city.  Thi-^  general  announcement 
was  nmdc  in  the  Old  Testament  institutions  and  ])rophecies,  and  the 
guests  bidden  were  those  in  the  city,  the  chief  men — not  the  igno- 
rant and  those  out  of  the  way.  but  the  men  Avho  knew,  and  read,  and 
expounded  these  prophecies.  At  last  the  preparations  were  ended, 
and  the  Master  sent  out  His  Servant,  not  necessarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  any  one  individual  in  particular — such  as  John  the  Baptist 
— but  referring  to  whomsoever  He  would  employ  in  His  Service  for 
tliat  pur})ose.  It  was  to  intimate  to  the  persons  formerly  bidden, 
that  everything  was  now  ready.  Then  it  was  that,  however  dill'ering 
in  tiieir  special  grounds  for  it,  or  expressing  it  with  more  or  less 
courtesy,  they  were  all  at  one  in  declining  to  come.  The  feast,  to 
which  they  had  been  bidden  some  time  before,  and  to  which  they 
liad  apparently  agreed  to  come  (at  least,  this  was  implied),  was, 
when  actually  announced  as  ready,  not  what  they  had  ex]iected,  at 
any  rate  not  what  they  regarded  as  more  desirable  than  what  they 
had,  and  must  give  up  in  order  to  come  to  it.  For — and  this  seems 
one  of  the  j)rincii)al  points  in  the  Parable — to  come  to  that  feast,  to 
enter  into  the  Kingdom.  im[)lies  the  giving  up  of  something  that 
seems  if  not  necessary  yet  most  desirable,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
which  appears  only  reasonable.  Be  it  possession,  business,  and 
pleasure  (Sfier),  or  the  priesthood,  the  magistracy,  and  the  people 
generally  (St.  Augustine),  or  the  ])riesthood,  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
Scribes,  or  the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  and  the  self-righteously  vir- 
tuous, witli  reference  to  whom  we  are  specially  to  think  of  the  three- 
fold excuse,  the  main  point  lies  in  this,  that,  when  the  time  came,  they 
all  refused  to  enter  in,  each  having  some  valid  and  reasonable  excuse. 
But  the  ultimate  ground  of  their  i-efusal  was,  that  they  felt  no  real 
desire,  and  saw  nothing  attractive  in  such  a  feast:  had  no  real 
reverence  lor  the  host:  in  short,  that  to  them  it  was  not  a  feast  at 
all.  l)ut  something  much  less  to  b(>  de-ii'cd  than  what  they  had,  and 

'   liutlicr  the  jiriitcipal  vwal.  wiiicli  was  towards  evening. 
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would  liave  been  obliged  to  givo  u)),  if  they  had   foni])lied   with  the      chap. 
invitation.  -\^'f 

Then  let  the  least — for  it  was  prcpai'ed  by  the  goodness  and  ^— ^r — ' 
liberality  of  the  Host — l)e  for  those  who  were  in  need  of  it.  and  in 
whom  it  would  be  a  feast:  the  poor  and  those  afflicted — the  maimed, 
and  I)lind.  and  lame,  on  whom  those  great  citizens  who  had  been 
first  bidden  would  look  down.  This,  with  i-cfcrcnce  to.  and  in  higher 
spiritual  explanation  of,  Avhat  Christ  had  previously  said  about  bid- 
ding such  to  our  feasts  of  fellowship  and  love.''  Accordingly,  the  »st.  lurp 
Servant  is  now  directed  to  '  go  out  ({uickly  into  the  (larger)  streets 
and  the  (narrow)  lanes  of  the  City, — a  trait  which  shows  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  '  the  City,' the  professed  habitation  of  God.  The 
importance  of  this  circumstance  is  evident.  It  not  only  explains  who 
the  first  bidden  chief  citizens  wei-e,  but  also  that  these  poor  were  the 
despised  ignorant,  and  the  maimed,  lame,  and  blind — such  .as  tlic 
publicans  and  sinners.  These  are  they  in  '  the  streets  '  and  -lanes; ' 
and  the  Servant  is  directed,  not  only  to  invite,  but  to  'bring  them 
in,'  as  otherwise  they  might  naturally  shrink  from  coming  to  such 
a  feast.  But  even  so,  '  there  is  yet  room;  ■  for  the  great  Lord  of  the 
house  has,  in  His  great  liberality,  prepared  a  very  great  feast  for 
very  many.  And  so  the  Servant  is  once  more  sent,  so  that  the 
Master's  'house  may  be  filled.'  But  now  he  is  bidden  to  'go  out,' 
outside  the  City,  outside  the  Theocracy,  '  into  the  highways  and 
hedges, '  to  those  who  travel  along  the  world's  great  highway,  or  who 
have  fallen  down  weary,  and  rest  by  its  hedges;  into  the  busy,  ov 
else  weary,  heathen  world.  Tliis  reference  to  the  heathen  world  is 
the  more  apparent  that,  accordinu' to  the  Talmud,  "  there  were  com-  '•b.  Batin-. 
nionlv  no  hedges  round  the  fields  of  the  Jews.     And  this  time  the  10  tnnn 

■  ■  11  Ti      1        >        bottom 

direction  to  the  Servant  is  not,  as  in  regard  to  those  naturally  bash- 
ful outcasts  of  the  City — who  would  scarcely  venture  to  the  great 
house — to  'bring  them  in,"  but  'constrain'  [without  a  pronoun]  'to 
come  in,'  Not  certainly  as  indicating  their  resistance  and  implying 
force,  '  but  as  the  moral  constraint  of  earnest,  pressing  invitation, 
coupled  with  assurance  both  of  the  reality  of  the  feast  and  of  their 
welcome  to  it.  For,  these  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway  had, 
before  the  Servant  came  to  them,  not  known  anything  of  the  Mastin- 
of  the  house,  and  all  was  quite  new  and  unexpected.  Their  being 
invited  l)y  a  Lord  Whom  they  had  not  known,  perhajjs  never  heard 
of  before,  to  a  City  in  which  they  were  sti-angers,  and  to  a  feast  tor 

'  It   is  most   sad,   and   seems  ahiiost       in  '  has  from  of  old  been  ([uoted  in  jiisti- 
incredible,  tliat  t]]is  '  constrain  to   come       llcation  of  religious  persecution. 
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BOOK      which — as  wayfarers,  or  as  resting  by  the  hedges,  or  else  as  working 
TV        within   tlieir   enclosure — they    were    wholly    unprepared,    required 
^— ^r"-^  special  urgency,  '  a  constraining,'  to  make  them  either  believe  in  it, 
or  come  to  it  from  where  the  messengers  found  them,  and  that  with- 
out ])reparing  for  it  by  dress  or  otherwise.     And  so  the  house  would 
be  filled! 

Here  the  Parable  abruptly  ])reaks  off.  What  follows  are  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  explanation  and  application  of  it  to  the  com- 
pany then  present:  '  For  I  say  unto  you,  that  none  of  those  men 
which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  My  supper. '  And  this  was  the  final 
answer  to  this  Pharisee  and  to  those  with  him  at  that  table,  and  to 
all  such  perversion  of  Christ's  Words  and  misapplication  of  God's 
Promises  as  he  and  they  were  guilty  of. 
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CHAPTER  XYII. 

THE  THREE  PARABLES  OF  THE  GOSPEL:  OF  THE  RECOVERY  OF  THE 
LOST — OF  THE  LOST  SHEEP,  THE  LOST  DRACHM,  THE  LOST  SON. 

(St.  Luke  XV.) 

A  SIMPLE  perusal  of  the  three   Parables,  grouped  together  in  the     CHAP. 
tirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  will  eonvince  us  of  their  con-      XVII 
nection.     Although  they  treat  of  *  repentance,' we  can  scarcel}'  call  ^— -^-^^ 
them  '  The  Parables  of  Repentance; '  for,  except  in  the  last  of  them, 
the  aspect  of  repentance  is  subordinate  to  that  of  restoration,  which 
is  the  moral  effect  of  repentance.     They  are  rather  peculiarly  Gospel- 
Parables  'of  the  recovery  of  the  lost: '  in  the  first  instance,  through 
the  unwearied  labour;  in  the  second,  through  the  anxious  care,  of 
the  owner;  and  in  the  third  Parable,  through  the  never-ceasing  love 
of  the  Father. 

Properly  to  understand  these  Parables,  the  circumstance  which 
elicited  them  must  be  kept  in  view.  As  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel 
of  God's  call,  not  to  those  who  had,  as  they  imagined,  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  Kingdom  by  study  and  good  works,  but  as  that  to  ii 
door  open,  and  a  welcome  free  to  all,  '  all  the  publicans  and  sinners 
were  [constantly]  drawing  near  to  Him.'  It  has  formerly  been 
shown/  that  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  repentance  was  quite 
other  than,  nay,  contrary  to,  that  of  Christ.  Theirs  was  not  a  Gosj^el 
to  the  lost:  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  sinners.  They  called  upon 
them  to  'do  penitence,"  and  then  Divine  Mercy,  or  rather  Justice, 
would  have  its  reward  for  the  penitent.  Christ's  Gospel  was  to  the 
lost  as  such.  It  told  them  of  forgiveness,  of  what  the  Saviour  was 
doing,  and  the  Father  purposed  and  felt  for  them;  and  tliat.  not  in 
the  future  and  as  reward  of  their  penitence,  but  now  in  the  imme- 
diate present.  From  what  we  know  of  the  Pharisees,  wc  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  '  they  were  murmuring  at  Tlim,  saying.  This  man  re- 
ceiveth   '''sinners,'"  and  cateth  with  tliem.     AVhether  or  not  Christ 

'  See  Book  111.  cli.  wii. 
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liad  on  Ihis,  as  on  other  occasions,'  joined  at  a  meal  with  such 
persons — which,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  wouhl  liavc 
l)een  a  great  aggravation  to  His  ollencc — their  charge  was  so  far 
true,  tliat  '  this  One,'  in  contrarii'ty  to  the  principles  and  practice  of 
Ral)l)inisin,  '  received  sinners '  as  such,  and  consorted  with  them. 
Nay,  there  was  even  more  than  they  charged  Ilim  witli:  He  not 
only  received  tiieni  when  they  sought  Him,  but  He  sought  them,  so 
as  to  bring  them  to  Him;  not,  indeed,  that  they  might  remain 
'sinners,'  but  tliat,  by  seeking  and  finding  them,  they  might  be  re- 
stored to  the  Kingdom,  and  there  might  be  joy  in  heaven  over  them. 
And  so  these  are  truly  Gospel-Parables,  although  presenting  (jiily 
some  aspects  of  it. 

Besides  their  subject-matter,  these  three  Parables  have  some 
other  points  in  common.  Two  things  are  here  of  chief  interest. 
They  all  proceed  on  the  view  that  the  work  of  the  Father  and  of 
Christ,  as  regards  '  the  Kingdom,'  is  the  same;  that  Christ  was  doing 
the  work  of  the  Father,  and  that  they  who  know  Christ  know  the 
Father  also.  That  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  lost;  Christ  had 
come  to  do  it,  and  it  was  the  longing  of  the  Father  to  welcome  the 
lost  home  again.  Further,  and  this  is  only  second  in  imp(jrtance, 
the  lost  was  still  God's  property;  and  he  who  had  wandered  farthest 
was  a  child  of  the  Father,  and  considered  as  such.  And,  although 
this  may,  in  a  wider  sense,  imply  the  general  propriety  of  Christ  in 
all  men,  and  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  yet,  remembering  that 
this  Parable  was  spoken  to  Jews,  we,  to  whom  these  Parables  now 
come,  can  scarcely  be  WTong  in  tliinking,  as  we  read  them,  with 
special  thankfulness  of  our  Christian  privileges,  as  by  Baptism  num- 
bered among  the  sheep  of  His  Flock,  the  treasure  of  His  Possession, 
and  the  children  of  His  Home.' 

In  other  particulars  there  are,  however,  differences,  all  the  more 
marked  that  they  are  so  finely  shaded.  These  concern  the  1<W,  their 
restoration^  and  its  results. 

1.  The  Parable  of  the  Lost  Sheep. — At  the  outset  we  remark  that 
this  Parable  and  the  next,  that  of  the  Lost  Drachm,  are  intended  as 
an  answer  to  the  Pharisees.  Hence  they  are  addressed  to  them: 
'What  man  of  you?"'  'or  what  woman?"'  just  as  His  late  rebuke 
to  them  on  the  subject  of  their  Sabbath-cavils  had  been  couched: 


'  The  only  other  alternative  would 
seem,  if  one  were  to  narrow  the  under- 
lying ideas  in  a  strictly  Predestinarian 
sense.  But  this  seems  not  oiily  incom- 
patible with  the  third  Paraljle,  where  all 


I  urns  on  personal  resolve,  but  runs  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  these  Para- 
Vjles,  which  is  not  of  the  exclusion  of 
any,  but  of  the  widest  inclusion. 


XIV.  o 
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'Wliicli  of  you  .shall  have  ;i  sou  (M'   au  ox   fallen    iuloawcHy"'     Not      chaI'. 
so  the  last  Parable,   of  the  Lost  Son,  iu  which  lie  passed  tV<jiu  dc-       X\'ll 
leuee,  or  rather  explaualiou,  ol"  His  couduct.  to  its   hi<i-her  reasou.    '^ — , — 
showiuii'  that  He  was  doiu<>;  the  woi'k  of  the   Fatlu-r.     Hence,  while  "«t.  Luke 
the  eleuunit  of  eoiupai'isou  (with  that  whieli  had  uot  been  lost)  aj)- 
))ears  iu  most  detailed  form  iu  the  first  I'ai-able,  it  is  ii'eneraliscd  in 
the  second,  and  wholly  omitted  iu  thf  third. 

Other  dilfereuees  have  to  be  mai'ked  iu  the  Parables  themselves. 
In  the  llrst  Parable  (that  of  the  Lost  Sheep)  the  main  interest  centres 
iu  the  lost:  in  the  second  (that  of  the  Jjist  Dracliin).  iu  the  search; 
iu  the  third,  in  the  restoration.  And  althou<i'h  in  the  third  Parable 
the  Pharisees  arc  not  addressed,  there  is  the  highest  personal  appli- 
cation to  them  in  the  words  which  the  Father  speaks  to  th(>  elder 
son — an  api)lication,  not  so  much  of  warning,  as  of  loving  correction 
and  entreaty,  and  which  seems  to  imply,  what  otherwise  these  Para- 
bles convey,  that  at  least  these  Pharisees  had  '  murmured, '  not  so 
much  from  bitter  hostility  to  Christ,  as  from  spiritual  ignorance  and 
misunderstanding. 

Again,  these  Parables,  and  especially  that  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  preceding  series,  that  'of  warnings.' 
The  last  of  these  showed  how  the  poor,  the  blind,  lame,  and  maimed, 
nay,  even  the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highwa3^  were  to  be  the 
guests  at  the  heavenly  Feast.  And  this,  not  only  in  the  future,  and 
after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  but  now,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Saviour.  As  previously  stated,  Rabbinism  placed  acceptance  at 
the  end  of  repentance,  and  made  it  its  wages.  And  this,  because  it 
knew  not,  nor  felt  the  power  of  sin,  nor  yet  the  free  grace  of  God. 
The  Gospel  places  acceptance  at  the  beginning  of  repentance,  and  as 
the  free  gift  of  God's  love.  And  this,  because  it  not  only  knows  the 
power  of  sin,  but  points  to  a  Saviour,  provided  of  God. 

The  Lost  Sheep  it^  on]}' one  among  a  hundred:  not  a  very  great 
loss.  Yet  which  among  us  would  not,  even  from  the  connnon 
motives  of  ownership,  leave  the  ninety-and-nine.  and  go  after  it,  all 
the  more  that  it  has  strayed  into  the  wilderness?  And,  to  take  these 
Pliarisees  on  their  own  ground,'  should  not  the  Christ  have  done 
likewise  to  the  straying  and  almost  lost  sheep  of  Plis  own  tlock? 
Nay,  quite  generally  and  to  all  time,  is  this  not  the  very  work  of  the 
'Good  She})hcrd,'  and  nmy  we  not,  each  of  us,  thus  draw  from  it 

'  There  is  to  8onie  extent   a   Rabljiiiic  wine,  leaves  the  ehn-eii   and  follows  tlie 

l)arallel  Parabh^  (Rer.  R.  SO.  ed.  Warsh.  twelfth  into  tiie  siiop  of  a  Gentile,    for 

p.  154  f»,  about  the  middle),    wliere  one  fear  tiiisl  the  wine  wliich  it  bears  nii^-lit 

who  is  drivins;  twelve  animals  laden  w^ith  be  mixt'd  tliert'. 
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BOOK      precious  comfort?     As  we  think  of  it.  wo  rciiiember  that  it  is  natural 
IV         I'.ii-  the  foolish  slioci)  so  to  wander  and  stray.     And  we  think  not  only 

- — ^-^-^  of  those  sheep  whicii  Jewish  pride  and  sui)erciliousness  had  left  to  go 
astray,  ])at  of  onr  own  natural  tendency  to  wander.  And  we  recall 
the  saying  of  St.  Teter,  which,  no  thnibt,  looked  ))ack  upon  this 
Parable:   '  Yc  ■were  as  sheep  going    astray;    but  are  now  I'cturned 

»iPet. ii.25  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls."''  It  is  not  ditficult  in 
imagination  to  follow  the  Paral)olic  picture:  how  in  its  folly  and 
ignorance  the  sheep  strayed  further  and  further,  and  at  last  was  lost 
in  solitude  and  among  stony  places;  how  the  shei)herd  followed  and 
found  it,  weary  and  footsore;  and  then  with  tender  care  lifted  it  on 
his  shoulder,  and  carried  it  home,  gladsome  that  he  had  found  the 
lost.  And  not  only  this,  ])ut  when,  after  long  absence,  he  returned 
home  with  his  fonnd  shee]),  that  now  nestle<l  close  to  its  Saviour,  he 
called  together  his  friends,  and  bade  them  rejoice  with  him  over  the 
erst  lost  and  now  found  treasure. 

It  needs  not,  and  would  only  diminish  the  pathos  of  this  exquisite 
Parable,  were  we  to  attempt  interpreting  its  details.  They  apply 
wherever  and  to  whatever  they  can  be  applied.  Of  these  three  things 
we  think:  of  the  lost  sheep;  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  seeking,  finding, 
bearing,  rejoicing;  and  of  the  sympatliij  of  all  who  are  truly  friends- 
like-minded  with  Ilim.  These,  then,  are  the  emblems  of  heavenly 
things.  In  heaven — oh,  hoAV  difterent  the  feeling  from  that  of  Pha- 
risaism! View  'the  flock'  as  do  the  Pharisees,  and  divide  them  into 
those  who  need  and  who  need  not  repentance,  the  '  sinners '  and  the 
'righteous,"  as  regards  man"s  application  of  the  Law — does  not  this 
Parable  teach  us  that  in  heaven  there  shall  be  joy  over  the  '  sinner 
that  repenteth  ■  more  than  over  the  •  ninety-and-nine '  'righteous,' 
which  '  have  not  need  of  repentance "  ?  And  to  mark  the  terrible 
contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  Pharisees;  to 
mark  also,  how  directly  from  heaven  must  have  been  the  message  of 
Jesus,  and  how  poor  sinners  must  have  felt  it  such,  we  put  down  in 
all  its  nakedness  the  message  which  Pharisaism  ])ronght  to  the  lost. 
Christ  said  to  them:  -There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
rei)enteth."     Pharisaism  said — and  we  quote  here  literally — '  There  is 

'■siphre,      J"y  1>Pf«>i*C'  fii'^xl  whcu  tliosc  who  provokc  Him  })erisli  from  the  world."'' 

«ll(nn.'^p.*7  -•    ^"  proceeding  to  the  second  Parable,  that  o^  the  Lost  Dvfirhin. 

froin"top  ^^'^  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  first  the  danger  of  being  lost  arose 
from  the  natural  teiidencii  of  the  sheep  to  wander.'     In  the  second 

'   III  St.  Matt,   xviii.    12-14.    the  same       cation — not  as  liore  to  tliploss.liut  towliat 
Parable  is  n.-<tMl.  Imt  with  ilirtiM-ciit  appli-       men  niiiilit  deem  tlie  sniallness   of   the 
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J'iU'uhlc  it  is  no  longer  our  natiiral  IciKlciicy  to  wiiidi  oui'  loss  is  CHAP. 
attributal)le.  The  drachm  (about  1^1.  ol'  our  money)  lias  been  lost,  XVII 
as  the  woman,  its  owner,  was  using  oi'  counling  lier  mono}'.  The 
loss  is  the  more  sensil)le,  as  it  is  on(^  out  of  only  ten,  which  constitute 
the  owner's  property'.  Hut  if  i.s  still  in  the  Iiousc — not  like  the 
sheep  that  had  gone  astray — only  covered  by  the  dust  that  is  con- 
tinually accumulating  from  the  work  and  accidents  around.  An<l  so 
it  is  more  and  more  likely  to  be  buried  under  it,  or  swept  into  chinks 
and  coi'ners,  and  less  and  less  likely  to  be  found  as  time  passes.  I>ut 
the  woman  lights  a  lamp,  sweeps  the  house,  and  seeks  diligently,  till 
she  has  found  it.  And  then  she  calletli  together  those  around,  and 
bids  them  rejoice  with  her  over  the  finding  of  the  lost  part  of  her 
possessions.  And  so  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Angels  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth.  The  comparison  with  others  that  need 
not  such  is  now  droj)p(>(l,  because,  whereas  formerly  the  sheep  had 
strayed — though  from  the  frowardness  of  its  nature — here  the  money 
had  simply  been  lost,  fallen  among  the  dust  that  accumulates— 
practically,  was  no  longer  money,  or  of  use;  became  covered,  hidden, 
and  was  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  out  of  sight,  not  serviceable,  as 
it  was  intended  to  be  and  might  have  been. 

We  repeat,  the  interest  of  this  Parable  centres  in  the.se«/'c^,  and 
the  loss  is  caused,  not  by  natural  tendency,  but  by  surroiniding  cir- 
cumstances, which  cover  up  the  bright  silver,  liide  it,  and  render  it 
useless  as  regards  its  purpose,  and  lost  to  its  owner. 

3.  If  it  has  already  appeared  that  the  two  first  J'arables  ai-e  not 
merely  a  repetition,  in  dirterent  form,  of  the  same  thought,  but 
represent  two  ditt'erent  aspects  and  causes  of  the  '  being  lost ' — 
the  essential  ditterence  between  them  appears  even  more  clearly  in 
the  third  Parable,  that  of  the  Lost  Sou.  Before  indicating  it  in 
detail,  we  may  mark  the  similarity  in  form,  and  tlie  contrast  in 
spirit,  of  analogous  Rabbinic  Parables.  The  thoughtful  reader  will 
have  noted  this  oven  in  the  Jewish  jiarallel  to  the  tirst  Parable,^ 
where  the  reason  of  the  man  following  the  straying  animal  is 
Pharisaic  fear  and  distrust,  lest  the  Jewish  wine  which  it  carried 
should  become  mingled  with  that  of  the  Gentiles.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  is  a  more  apt  parallel,  when  the  ]\Iidrash"  relates  how,  "onEx.  ui. 
when  Moses  fed  the  sheep  of  Jethro  in  the  wihlerncss.  and  a  kid  had 
gone  astray,  he  went  after  it,  and  found  it  driidving  at  a  spring.  As 
he    thought   it   might   be    weary,  he    laid    it    on    his    shoulder    and 

loss,  with  special  reference  to  tlic  com-       our  A.V.  is  t^iuirious). 

manfl  in  ver.   10  (ver.   11   in  the  text  of  '  See  Note  on  ]>.  2,").")  of  tiiis  cliai)ter. 
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the  middle 


))i'()iiii-ht  it  hack,  when  God  said  that,  because  he  had  shown  i)ity 
oil  thesheej)  of  a  luaii,  lie  would  give  him  His  own  sheep,  Israel,  to 
leed."  As  a  i)aralh'l  to  tlie  second  Parable,  this  may  be  quoted  as 
similar  in  form,  thouirh  very  diti'ercnt  in  spirit,  when  a  llabbi  notes," 
that,  if  a  man  had  lost  a  Sela  (drachm)  or  anything  else  of  value  in  his 
house,  he  would  light  ever  so  many  lights  (n'-^'nc  -^2  nil:  n)22  p*'""":^) 
till  he  had  found  what  provides  for  only  one  hour  in  this  world. 
How  much  more,  then,  should  he  search,  as  for  hichlen  treasures,  for 
the  words  of  the  Law,  on  which  depends  the  life  of  this  and  of 
the  world  to  come! ''  And  in  regard  to  the  high  place  wdiich  Christ 
assigned  to  the  repenting  sinner,  we  may  note  that,  according  to 
the  leading  Rabbis,  the  penitents  Avould  stand  nearer  to  God  than 
the  'perfectly  righteous'  (c*"*"^;  z'p'ii.*),  since,  in  Is.  Ivii.  19,  peace 
was  first  bidden  to  those  who  had  l)een  afar  oft',  and  then  only  to 
those  near.  This  opinion  was,  however,  not  shared  by  all,  and  one 
Kal)bi  maintained,''  that,  while  all  the  jirophets  had  only  prophesied 
with  reference  to  penitents  (this  had  been  the  sole  object  of  their 
mission),  yet,  as  regarded  the  '  perfectly  righteous,'  '  eye  hath  not  seen' 
O  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  i)repared'  for  them."  Lastly,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  noted,  that  the  expression  'there  is  joy  before  Him' 
(••:£■'  ~n?:i;  nn*~)  is  not  uncommon  in  Jewish  writings  with  reference 
to  events  which  take  place  on  earth. 

To  complete  these  notes,  it  may  l)e  added  that,  besides  illustrations, 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel.  Rabbinic  tradition 
supplies  a  parallel  to  at  least  part  of  the  third  Parable,  that  of  the 
Lost  Son.  It  tells  us  that,  while  i)rayermay  sometimes  find  the  gate 
of  access  closed,  it  is  never  shut  against  repentance,  aiul  it  introduces 
a  Parable  in  which  a  king  sends  a  tutor  after  his  son,  who,  in  his 
wickedness,  had  left  the  palace,  with  this  message:  '  Return,  my  son! ' 
to  which  the  latter  replied:  "With  what  face  can  I  return?  lam 
ashamed!'  On  which  the  father  sends  tliis  message:  'My  son,  is 
there  a  son  who  is  asliamed  to  return  to  his  father — and  shalt  thou 
not  I'eturn  to  thy  father?  Thou  shalt  return.'  So,  continues  the 
Midrash,  had  God  sent  Jeremiah  after  Israelii!  the  hour  of  their 
sin  with  the  call  to  return.'  and  the  comforting  reminder  that  it  was 
to  their  Father. '^' 

In  tlie  Parable  of  '  the  Lost  Son,'  the  main  interest  centres  in  his 
restoration.  It  is  not  now  to  the  innate  tendency  of  his  natur(%  nor 
yet  to  the  work  and  dust  in  the  house  that  the  loss  is  attributal)le, 
but  to  the  personal,  free  choice  of  the  individual.  He  does  not 
stray:  he  does  not  fall  aside — he  wilfully   departs,   and  under  aggra- 
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vated  circumstances.  It  is  the  youuger  of  two  sons  of  a  rather.  CHAP, 
who  is  equally  loving  to  both,  and  kind  even  to  his  hired  servants.  XVH 
whose  home,  moreovei-,  is  one  not  only  of  sufticiency.  but  of  super-  ^-— ^^-^-' 
abundance  and  wcaltli.  The  demand  which  he  makes  foi-  the 
'  portion  of  property  falliuii' '  to  him  is  founded  on  the  Jewish  Law  of 
Inheritance.'  PresunuU)ly,  tlie  father  liad  only  these  two  sons.  The 
eldest  would  receive  two  portions,  the  younger  the  third  of  all 
movable  property.  Tlie  father  c<.»uld  not  have  disinherited  the 
younger  son,  although,  if  tliere  had  been  several  younger  sons,  he 
might  have  divided  the  property  falling  to  them  as  he  wislied,  pro- 
vided he  expressed  only  his  disposition,  and  did  not  add  Unit  such  or 
such  of  the  cliildren  were  to  have  a  les"s  share  or  none  at  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  might,  during  his  lifetime,  dispose  of  all  liis 
property  by  gift,  as  he  chose,  to  the  disadvantage,  or  even  the  total 
loss,  of  the  first-born,  or  of  any  other  children;  nay.  he  might  give  all 
to  strangers."  In  such  cases,  as,  indeed,  in  regard  to  all  such  dis- 
positions, greater  latitude  was  allowed  if  the  donoi-  was  regarded  as 
dangerously  ill,  than  if  he  was  in  good  health.  In  the  latter  case  a 
legal  formality  of  actnal  seizure  required  to  be  gone  through.  With 
reference  to  the  two  eventualities  jnst  mentioned — that  of  diminishing 
or  taking  away  the  portion  of  younger  children,  and  the  right  of  gift 
— the  Talmud  speaks  of  Testaments,^  which  bear  the  name  Diijatiqi. 
as  in  the  New  Testament."  These  dispositions  might  l)e  made  either  »BabaB. 
in  writing  or  orally.  Bnt  if  the  share  of  younger  children  was  to  be  Moecik. 
diminished  or  taken  away,  the  disposition  must  be  made  by  a  person 
presumably  near  death  {Shekhibh  iiicr<i).  But  no  one  in  good  health 
(Bari)  could  diminish  (except  by  gift)  the  legal  portion  of  ;i  younger 
son.* 

It  thus  appears  that  the  younger  son  was,  by  law.  fully  entitled 
to  his  share  of  the  possessions,  although,  of  course,  he  had  no  I'ight 
to  claim  it  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  'I'hat  he  did  so.  might 
have  been  due  to  the  feeling  that,  aftei'  all.  he  must  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world;  to  dislike  of  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  home; 
to  estrangement  from  his  elder  brother:  oi-.  most  likely,  to  a  <lesire 
foi-  libei'ty  and  enjoyment,  with    the    latent    l)elier    that    he    would 

'  See  ch.  xvi.  Note  1.  Heb.    vii.    is.   viii.   7-13.   tliis  Rabbinic 

2  But   in  rei^ard  to  .<iicli  ilisinlieritiiiii'  i)rincii)le :   •  A  testament    mai<es   void   a 

of  cliildren,  even  if  tliey  were  bad,  it  was  [previous]  testament.' .ler.  Baba  15.  Hi  //. 

said,  that   the  Spirit  of  Wisdom   did  not  below. 

rest  on  them  who  made  such  disposition  ^  The  present  .lewish  Law   of  Inherit- 

(Baba  B.  viii.  .")).  ance  is  fully  uiven  in  Fasscf.  Mos.  Rabb. 

•'  It  may  V)e  interesting  here  to  quote,  Civil-Recht,  vol.  i.  ]ip.  274-412. 

in  connection  with  the  interpretation  of 
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succeed  well  enough  if  left  to  hiiuself.  At  any  rate,  his  conduct, 
whatever  his  motives,  was  most  heartless  as  regarded  his  father,  and 
sinful  as  before  God.  Such  a  disjjosition  could  not  prosper.  The 
father  had  yielded  to  his  demand,  and.  to  he  as  free  as  possible  from 
control  and  restraint,  the  younger  son  had  gone  into  a  far  country. 
There  the  natural  sequences  soon  appeared,  and  his  proi)erty  was 
wasted  in  riotous  living.  Regarding  the  demand  for  Ins  iidieritanee 
as  only  a  secondary  trait  in  the  Paral)le,  designed,  on  the  one  hand, 
more  forcibly  to  bring  out  the  guilt  of  the  son.  and,  on  the  other, 
the  goodness,  and  afterwards  the  forgiveness,  of  the  Father,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  by  the  younger  son  we  are  to  understand  those 
'  publicans  and  sinners  '  against  whose  reception  by,  and  fellowship 
with,  Christ  the  Pharisees  had  murmured. 

The  next  scene  in  the  history  is  misunderstood  when  the  ob- 
jection is  raised,  that  the  young  man's  misery  is  there  represented  as 
the  result  of  Providential  circumstances  rather  than  of  his  own  mis- 
doing. To  begin  with,  he  would  not  have  been  driven  to  such  straits 
in  the  famine,  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  substance  with  ri(jtous  living. 
Again,  the  nuiin  object  is  to  show,  that  absolute  lil)erty  and  indulgence 
of  sinful  desires  and  passions  ended  in  anything  but  happiness.  The 
Providence  of  God  had  an  important  part  in  this.  Far  more  frequently 
are  folly  and  sin  punished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  than 
by  special  judgments.  Indeed,  it  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ,"  and  it  would  lead  to  an  unmoral  view  of  life,  to  regard  such 
direct  interpositions  as  necessary,  or  to  suV)stitute  them  for  the  ordi- 
nary government  of  God.  Similarly,  for  our  awakening  also  we  are 
frequently  indebted  to  what  is  called  the  Providence,  but  what  is 
really  the  nmnifold  working  together  of  the  grace,  of  God.  And  so 
we  find  special  meaning  in  the  occurrence  of  this  famine.  That,  in 
his  want,  '  he  clave  ^  (f/coAA//^;/)  to  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,' 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  man  lunl  been  unwilling  to  engage  the  dis- 
sipated young  stranger,  and  only  yielded  to  his  desperate  importunity. 
This  also  explains  how  he  employed  him  in  the  lowest  menial  service, 
that  f)f  feeding  swine.  .  To  a  Jew.  there  was  more  than  degradation 
in  this,  since  the  keeping  of  swine  (although  ])erhaps  the  ownership 
rather  than  the  feeding)  was  prohibit(Ml  to  Israelites  under  a  curse."' 
And  even  in  this  demeaning  service  he  was  so  evil  entreated,  that  for 
very  hunger  he  would  fain  have  '  tilled  his  belly  with  the  carob-pods 
that  the  swine  did  eat.'     But   here  the  same  harshness,  which  had 


'  More  lilerully,  -was  slued.'  Thf 
LXX.  traiKshUe  thus  the  Hebrew  r2",  •  to 
cleave.' 


-'  Tliis  pmliibitioii  i.s  connected  by  tra- 
dition witli  Maccabean  times. 
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sent  him  to  sucli  ciiiployiiu'iit.  met  him  on  the  part  of  all  the  people     CHAP, 
of  that  country:   '  and  no  man  gave  unto  him,'  even  j^ufficient  of  such       XYII 

food.     What  perhaps  givi's  additional  meaning  to  this  description  is  -— ^,' — ' 
the  Jewish  saying:   'When   Israel  is  reduced  to  the  carob-tree,  they 

become  repentant. '  ■' '  "  vayyik. 

^       .  .  R.  as  ed. 

It  was  this  pressure  of  extreme  want  which  first  showed  to  the   warsh., 

'  .  pp.  53  '/,  54 

3'0ung('r  son  tin-  contrast  between  the  country  and  the  circumstances  « 
to  which  his  sin  had  brought  him,  and  the  plentiful  ])rovisi()n  of  the 
home  he  had  left,  and  the  kindness  which  jirovidcd  l)read  enough 
and  to  spare  for  even  the  hired  servants.  'I'hcrc  was  only  a  step 
between  what  he  said,  'having  come  into  himself,"  and  his  resolve 
to  return,  though  its  felt  difficulty  seems  imi)lied  in  the  expression: 
'  I  will  arise. '  Nor  would  he  go  back  with  the  lioi)e  of  being  reinstated 
in  his  position  as  son,  seeing  he  had  already  received,  and  wasted  in 
sin,  his  portion  of  the  patrimony.  All  he  sought  was  to  be  made  as 
one  of  the  hired  servants.  And,  alike  from  true  feeling,  and  to  show 
that  this  was  all  his  pretence,  he  would  preface  his  request  by  the 
confession,  that  he  had  sinned  '  against  heaven " — a  frequent  He- 
braism for  '  against  God  '  ^ — and  in  tlie  sight  of  his  father,  and  hence 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  son.  The  provision  of  the 
son  he  had,  as  stated,  already  spent,  the  name  he  no  longer  deserved. 
This  favour  only  would  he  seek,  to  be  as  a  hired  servant  in  his 
father's  house,  instead  of  in  that  terrible,  strange  land  of  tamine  and 
harshness. 

But  the  result  was  far  other  than  he  could  have  expected.  When 
we  read  that,  'while  he  was  yet  afar  off',  his  father  saw  him,'  we 
must  evidently  understand  it  in  the  sense,  that  his  father  had  been 
always  on  the  outlook  for  him,  an  impression  which  is  strengthened 
by  the  later  connnand  to  the  servants  to  '  bring  the  calf,  the  fatted 
one,'"  as  if  it  had  been  specially  fattened  against  his  return.  As  he  /;St.  Luke 
now  saw  him,  'he  was  moved  with  conq^assion,  and  he  ran.  and  he 
fell  (m  his  neck,  and  covered  him  with  kisses."^  Such  a  reception 
rendered    the    purposed    request,   to    be    nmde  as  one  of  the  hired 

'  Tlie   fruil    of   tlie   carob-trcc   is  re-  food  of  ascetievs,  such  a.s  ('liiiniiia  li.  Dor-a. 

garded  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature  iV'c.  (Ber.    17  b),  and  Simeon   b.   .Joehai 

as  the  i)00i-est,  and.  indeed,  oidy  tit   for  (Shahb.  .■?:5 />),  even  as  it  had  been  that  of 

animals.    See  Wefxtciti  ad  kic.     Accord-  .b)lni   the   Baptist.     Its  leaves  seem  on 

ing  to  Jewisli  ideas,  it  tool\  seventy  years  occasions  to  have  been  nsed  as  writing- 

before  the  carob-tree  bore  fruit  (Bekhor.  material  (Tos.  Ciitt.  2). 
8  «)•     It  is  at  least  doublfnl  whether  the  -Other    terms    were    also  subsliiuicd 

tree  is  mentioned   in  the  Old  TeslanuMil  (such  as  •  Mi^liI,"  •  Mei'cy.' iVc.  i— with  the 

(the  NTI    of  2   Sam.  v.   2H,   24).     In    the  view    of   avoiding-    needless    mention   of 

Mishnah     it    is    freciuently   referred    to  the  Deity. 

(Peah   i.  .'i;  Shabb.  x.\iv.  2;  Baba   B.  ii.  '  Or -kissed  him  miu'li."  k'ci  r,':(/)//b/(T.^  r 

7).     Its  fruit  seems   to    have    been    the  avroi'. 
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IJOOK      s('f\aiits,  iini)()ssil)lc' — and  its  s])iii'i(>us  iusertiuu  in  the  text   of  some 

IV         imporlaiit  iiiaiiiiscripts  '  atl'ords  sad  evidence  of  the  want  of  spiritual 

' ^ — '    tart  and  insight  of  early  eo|)vists.     The  father's  love  had  anticii)ated 

a  ver.  21.  .  '  \ 

seemarg.  his  confession,  and  rendered  its  self-s})oken  sentence  of  condemnation 
impossible.  •  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear, "  and  the  hard  thouii'hts 
concerning  himself  and  his  deserts  on  the  part  of  the  returning 
sinnei'  were  banished  by  the  love  of  the  father.  And  so  he  (ml}' 
made  confession  of  his  sin  and  wrong — not  now  as  })reface  to  the 
request  to  be  taken  in  as  a  servant,  l)ut  as  the  outgoing  of  a  humbled, 
grateful, truly  penitent  heart.  Him  whom  want  had  hum1)led,  thought 
had  l)ronght  to  himself,  and  mingled  need  and  ho})e  led  a  supi)liant 
servant — the  love  of  a  father,  which  anticipated  his  confession,  an<l 
did  not  even  speak  the  words  of  pardon,  conquered,  and  so  morally 
begat  him  a  second  time  as  his  son.  Here  it  deserves  si)ecial  notice, 
as  nuirking  the  a1)solute  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 

i-siphiv.       Rabbinism,  that  we  have  in  one  of  the  oldest  Rabbinic  works"  a 

ed.  Friedm. 

p.  35rt  Paral)le  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  when  the    son  of  a  friend  is 

redeemed  from  bondage,  not  as  a  son,  but  to  be  a  slave,  that  so 
obedience  might  be  demanded  of  him.  The  inference  drawn  is,  that 
the  obedience  of  the  redeemed  is  not  that  of  filial  love  of  the  pardoned, 
but  the  enforcement  of  the  claim  of  a  master.  How  otherwise  in  the 
Parable  and  teaching  of  Christ! 

•  But  even  so  the  story  of  love  has  not  come  to  an  end.  They 
have  reached  the  house.  And  now  the  father  would  not  only  restore 
the  son,  but  convey  to  him  the  evidence  of  it,  and  he  would  tlo  so 
before,  and  l)y  the  servants.  The  three  tokens  of  wealth  and  position 
are  to  be  furnished  him.  '  Quickly  "  the  servants  are  to  l)ring  forth 
the  'stola,"  the  upper  garment  of  the  higher  classes,  and  that  ^  the 
first ' — the  best,  and  this  instead  of  the  tattered,  coarse  raiment  of 
the  foreign  swineherd.  Similarly,  the  finger-ring  for  his  hand,  and 
the  sandals  for  his  unshod  feet,  would  indicate  the  son  of  the  house. 
And  to  mark  this  still  further,  the  servants  were  not  only  to  bring 
tliese  articles,  but  themselves  to  '  put  them  on  "  the  son.  so  as  thereby 
to  own  his  mastership.  And  yet  further,  the  calf.  •  the  fatted  one  ' 
for  this  very  occasion,  was  to  be  killed,  and  there  was  to  be  a  joyous 
feast,  for  '  this  '  his  scm  '  was  dead,  and  is  come  to  life  again;  was 
lost,  and  is  found.' ' 

Thus  far  for  the  reception  of  '  publicans  and  sinners,'  and  all  in 
every  time  whom  it  may  concern.     Now  for  the  other  aspect  of  the 

'  Tims  tho  text  correctly.    As  it  seems  roct.  but.  as  GopheJ  remarks,  tliey  would 

to   me.    the   words  do   not.   in  the  tirst  scarcely  liave,   in  that   .sense,   been  ad- 

piace.  i)oint  to  a   moral  chanji;e.     Doi;-  dressecl  to  the  servants, 
maticatly.  the  inference  is  no  doulit  cor- 
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history.  While  this  was  going  on,  so  conliiiues  the  J'ai-abh',  tlic  chk'r  CHAI'. 
brother  was  still  in  the  field.  On  his  i-etnrn  home,  he  inquired  of  XVII 
a  servant  the  reason  of  the  festivities  whieh  he  heartl  within  the  *— -v^«^ 
house.  Informed  that  his  younger  brotluu-  liad  eome,  and  the  calf 
long  prepared  against  a  feast  had  been  killed,  because  his  father  had 
recovered  him  'safe  and  sound,'  he  was  angry,  would  not  go  in,  and 
even  refused  the  request  to  that  effect  of  the  father,  who  had  come  out 
for  the  purpose.  The  harsh  words  of  reproach  with  whicli  he  set  forth 
his  own  api)arent  wrongs  could  have  only  one  meaning:  his  father  had 
never  rewarded  him  for  his  services.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as 
'  this  '  his  '  son' — whom  he  will  not  even  call  his  brother — had  come 
back,  notwithstanding  all  his  disservice,  he  had  made  a  feast  of  joy  I 
But  in  this  very  thing  lay  the  error  of  the  elder  son,  and — to 
apply  it — the  fatal  mistake  of  Pharisaism.  The  elder  son  regarded 
all  as  of  merit  and  reward,  as  work  and  return.  But  it  is  not  so. 
We  mark,  first,  that  the  same  tenderness  which  had  welcomed  the 
returning  son,  now  met  the  elder  brother.  He  spoke  to  the  angry 
man,  not  in  the  language  of  merited  reproof,  but  addressed  him 
lovingly  as  '■  son,'  and  reasoned  with  him.  And  then,  when  he  had 
shown  him  his  wrong,  he  would  fain  recall  him  to  better  feeling  by 
telling  him  of  the  other  as  his  'brother.""  But  the  main  point  is  »^st.  Luk? 
this.  There  can  be  here  no  question  of  desert.  So  long  as  the  son 
is  in  His  Father's  house  He  gives  in  His  great  goodness  to  His  child 
all  that  is  the  Father's.  Bufthis  poor  lost  one — still  a  son  and  a 
brother — he  has  not  got  any  reward,  only  been  taken  back  again  by  a 
Father's  love,  when  he  had  come  back  to  Him  in  the  deep  misery  of  his 
felt  need.  This  son,  or  rather,  as  the  other  should  view  him,  this 
^brother,'  had  been  dead,  and  was  come  to  life  again;  lost,  and  was 
found.  And  over  this  •  it  was  meet  to  make  merry  and  be  glad,' 
not  to  murmur.  Such  murmuring  came  from  thoughts  of  work  and 
pay — wrong  in  themselves,  and  foreign  to  the  proper  idea  of  Father 
and  son;  such  joy,  from  a  Father's  heart.  The  elder  brother's  were 
the  thoughts  of  a  servant:  '  of  service  and  return;  the  younger 
brother's  was  the  welcome  of  a  son  in  the  mercy  and  everlasting  love 
of  a  Father.     And  this  to  us,  and  to  all  time! 

'  It  iiuiy  be  worth  iiu'iitioniiiiz;  a  soiiu--  kiiic;  had  made  for  all  the  i)eople.  but  to 

what  similar  parable  ill  Beiiiidl).  R.  15  (ed.  which  he  does  not  bid  his  speeiai  friend. 

Warsh.  p.  62  b,  near  begum injjj).     Refer-  And  wliile  the  latter  seems  to  fear  that 

ence  is  made  to  tlie  fact,  that,  accord-  this  exclusion  may  imply  disfavour,  the 

liio;  to  Numb,  vii.,  all  the  twelve  tribes  kiiiii'  has  a   special  feast  for  his   friend 

brought  .ti'ifts.  except  Levi.     Upon  that  only,    and   sliows  him     that    while    tlie 

follows  in  Numb.  viii.  the  consecration  of  common  meal  was  for    ail,  the    si)ecial 

the  Levites  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  feast  is  for  those  he  specially  loves. 
The  Midrash  likens  it   to  a  feust  which  a 
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Although  widely  differing  in  their  object  and   teaching,   the  last 
group  of  Parables  spoken  during  this  part  of  Christ's  Ministry  are,  at 

--^r"-"^  least  outwardly,  connected  by  a  leading  thought.  The  word  by  which 
we  would  string  them  together  is  Bighteousness.  There  are  three 
Parables  of  the  f7nrighteous:  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  the  Un- 
righteous Owner,  and  the  Unrighteous  Dispenser,  or  Judge.  And 
these  are  followed  by  two  other  Para])les  of  the  /S'e(/-righteous:  Self- 
righteousness  in  its  Ignorance,  and  its  dangers  as  regards  oneself; 
and  Self-rigliteousness  in  its  Harshness,  and  its  dangers  as  regards 
others.  Unt  when  this  outward  connection  has  been  marked,  we  have 
gone  the  utmost  length.  Much  more  close  is  the  internal  connection 
between  some  of  them. 

We  note  it,  first  and    chiefly,  between    the  two  first  Parables. 

St.  Luke  Recorded  in  tlie  same  chapter,"  and  in  the  same  connection,  they  were 
addressed  U)  tlie  same  audience.  True,  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward  was  primarily  spoken  •  to  His  disci})les,' "  that  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  to  tlie  Pharisees.-  But  then  the  audience  of  Clirist  at  that 
time  consisted  of  disciples  and  Pharisees.  And  these  two  classes  in 
the  iiudience  stood  in  peculiar  relation  to  each  other,  which  is  exactly 
met  in  these  two  Para])les,  so  that  tliconc  may  be  said  to  have  sprung' 
out  of  the  other.  For,  the  -disciples.'  to  whom  the  first  Parable  was 
addressed,  were  not  primarily  the  Ai)Ostles,  but  those  '  pul)licans  and 
sinners'  \vh(nn  .Jesus  had  received,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
Pharisees.'  Tlicm  He  would  teach  concerning  the  Mamon  of  un- 
righteousness. And,  when  the  Pharisees  sneered  at  this  teaching,  He 
woidd  turn  it  nii'ainst  them,  and  show  that,  beneatli  the  self-justifica- 
tion,- which  made  them  forget  tliat  now  the  Kingdom  of  God  was 
openeil  to  all, "^  and  imagine  tha^  they  were  the  sole  vindicators  of  a 
Uaw"  which  in  their  everyday  practice  they  notoriously  broke, ''there 
la\  as  (h'ei)  sin  and  as  great  alienation  from  God  as  that  of  the  sinners 


'■  ver  1 
'•  ver.  15 


''  St.  Luke 
XV.  1,  2 


•  St.  Luke 
xvi  15 


f  ver.  It; 
Fver.  17 
'•  ver.  IH 
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^vllonl  they  (lcsj)ised.     Tlicii-s  miiiiit  not    he  tlic    Manioii   o/,    \;et  it      CHAP, 
might  be  that /or  uiirighteuusiie.ss;  and,    whih-  Ihcy   sneered  at  the      XVHI 
idea  ol'sueh  men  niakiug  of  their  Mainoii  Irieuds  tluit   would  receive  ^-^-^^-—^ 
them  into  everlasting  tabernaeles,  tlieinselves  would  experience  that 
in  the  end  a  terrible  readjustnieut  before  God  would   follow  on  their 
neglect  of  using  for  God,  and  their  employment  only  for  self  of  such 
Mamon  as  was  theirs,  coupled  as  it  was  with  harsh  and  'proud  neglect 
of  what  they  regarded  as  wretched,  sore-covered  Lazarus,  who  lay 
forsaken  and  starving  at  their  very  doors. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  we  lay  once  more  special  stress 
on  the  historical  connection  and  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Parables. 
We  Avould  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  in  whicli 
they  were  spoken — as  addressed  to  a  certain  class  of  hearers,  and  as 
referring  to  what  had  just  passed.  The  historical  application  once 
ascertained,  the  general  lessons  may  afterwards  be  applied  to  the 
widest  range.  This  historical  view  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
introduction,  connection,  and  meaning,  of  the  two  Parables  which 
have  been  described  as  the  most  difficult:  those  of  the  Unjust  Stew- 
ard,^ and  of  Dives  and  Ltaarus. 

At  the  outset  we  must  recall,  that  they  v.'cre  addressed  to  two 
diflerent  classes  in  the  same  audience.  In  both  the  subject  is  Un- 
righteousness. In  the  first,  which  is  addressed  to  the  recentl}^  con- 
verted publicans  and  sinners,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Steward,  making 
unrighteous  use  of  what  had  been  committed  to  his  administration 
by  his  Master;  in  the  second  Parable,  which  is  addressed  to  the  self- 
justifying,  sneering  Pharisees,  it  is  the  Unrighteous  Possessor,  who 
uses  only  for  himself  and  for  time  what  he  has,  while  he  leaves 
Lazarus,  who,  in  his  view,  is  wretched  and  sore-covered",  to  starve  or 
perish,  unheeded,  at  his  very  door.  In  agreement  with  its  olyect, 
and  as  suited  to  the  part  of  the  audience  addressetl,  the  first  Parable 
points  a  lesson,  while  the  second  furnishes  a  warning.  In  the  first 
Parable  we  arc  told,  what  the  sinner  when  converted  should  learn 
from  his  previous  life  of  sin;  in  the  second,  what  the  self-deceiving, 
proud  Pharisee  should  learn  as  regarded  the  life  which  to  him  seemed 
so  fair,  but  was  in  reality  so  empty  of  God  and  of  love.  It  follows — 
and  this  is  of  greatest  importance,  especially  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  Parable — that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  spiritual  cMiuiva- 
lents  for  each  of  the  persons  or  incidents  introduced.  In  each  case, 
the  Parable  itself  forms  only  an  illustration  of  the  lessons,  spoken  or 

'  Tht^  reader  who  wishes  to  see  tlie  (•(tinmeiitaries,  and  especially  to  Arch- 
dilVerciit  views  and  interpretations  of  bisliop  Trenc/i's  Notes  on  tlie  Parables 
this   Parable  is   refernMl  to  the  modern      i  Pith  ed.).  pp.  427-4.')"J. 
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implied,  which  Christ  wouhl  convey  to  tlic  one  and  the  other  class 
in  His  audience. 

I.  Hie  Parable  of  the  Uhjiif^f  Steward. — In  accordance  with  the 
canon  of  interpretation  just  laid  down.  \vc  distin<2;uish — 1.  The  il- 
lustrative Parable.^'  2.  Its  moral.''  :>.  Its  application  in  the  com- 
bination oftlu'  moral  with  some  of  the  features  of  the  Parable." 

1.  The  illustrative  Parable.''  This  maybe  said  to  converge  to 
the  jioint  l)rought  out  in  the  concluding-  verse: ''  the  prudence  which 
characterises  the  dealings  of  the  children  of  this  world  in  regard  to 
their  own  generation — or,  to  translate  the  Jewish  forms  of  expression 
into  our  own  phraseology,  the  wisdom  with  which  those  who  care  not 
for  the  world  to  come  choose  the  means  most  effectual  for  attaining 
their  worldly  objects.  It  is  this  prudence  b}'  which  their  aims  are  so 
effectually  secured,  and  It  alone,  which  is  set  before  '  the  children  of 
light,'  as  that  by  which  to  learn.  And  the  lesson  is  the  more  practi- 
cal, that  those  primarily  addressed  had  hitherto  been  among  these 
men  of  the  world.  Let  them  learn  from  the  serpent  its  wisdom,  and 
from  the  dove  its  harmlessness;  from  the  children  of  this  world,  tlieir 
prudence  as  regarded  their  generation,  while,  as  children  of  the  new 
light,  they  must  remember  the  higher  aim  for  which  that  prudence 
was  to  be  employed.  Thus  would  that  Mamon  which  is  '  of  unright- 
eousness,' and  which  certainly  'faileth,'  become  to  us  treasure  in  the 
Avorld  to  come — welcome  us  there,  and,  so  far  from  '  failing,' prove 
permanent — welcome  us  in  everlasting  tabernacles.  Thus,  also,  shall 
we  have  made  friends  of  the  '•Mamon  of  unrightousness,'  and  that, 
which  from  its  nature  must  fail,  become  eternal  gain —  or,  to  translate 
it  into  Talmudic  phraseology,  it  will  be  of  the  things  of  which  a  man 
enjoys  the  interest  in  this  world,  while  the  capital  remains  for  the 
world  to  come. 

It  cannot  now  be  difficult  to  understand  the  Parable.  Its  object 
is  siin[)ly  to  show,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  prudence  lof  a 
worldly  iiuin,  who  is  unrestrained  by  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  attaining  his  end.  At  the  same  time,  with  singular  wisdom, 
tlie  illustration  is  so  chosen  as  that  its  matter  (meiteria),  'the  Mamon 
of  unrighteousness,'  may  serve  to  point  a  life-lesson  to  those  newly 
converted  publicans  and  sinners,  who  had  formerly  sacrificed  all  for 
the  sake,  or  in  the  enjoyment  of,  that  Mamon.  All  else,  such  as  the 
question,  who  is  tlie  master  and  who  the  steward,  and  such  like  we 
dismiss,  since  the  Parable  is  oidy  intended  as  an  illusti'atioii  of  the 
lesson  to  l)e  afterwards  taught. 

The  connection   between    this    I'ai'able  and    what    the   Lord  had 
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previously  said  coiiceriiing  I'otiiniiu,!;- isiiiiicrs,  to  wiiicli  our  rcuuirks     cijai*. 
hiivc  already  pointed,  is  further   evidenced  by  tiie  use  of  ihe  term       XVJii 
'wasting' '  {SiarrKoprri^coy}^  in  tlu'  charg'c;  against  the  steward,  just    '^^ — . — - 
as  the  i)rodiga]  son    had   'wasted"   {disaKopTtiae)  his    sul)stanee.'   ^'St.  Luke 
Only,  in  the  present  instance,  the  projierty  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
administration.     As  regards  the  owner,    his  designation  as  'rich' 
seems  intended   to   mark   how   large  was  the  property  committed  to 
the  steward.     The  '  steward '  was  not,  as  in  St.  Luke  xii.  42-46,  a 
slave,  but  one  employed  for  the  administration  of  the  rich  man's 
afi'airs,  subject  to  notice  of  dismissal.''     He  was  accused — the  term  "st.  Luke 
implying   malevolence,   but   not   necessarily   a  false  charge — not  of 
fraud,  but  of  wasting,  probably  by  riotous  living  and  carelessness,  liis 
master's  goods.     And  his  master  seems  to  have  convinced  himself 
that  the  charge  was  true,  since  he  at  once  gives  him  notice  of  dis- 
missal.    The  latter   is  absolute,    and  not   made   dependent  on  the 
'account  of  his   stewar(lshi}),'   which   is  only  asked   as,  of  course, 
necessary,  when  he  gives  \\\)  his  otfice.     Nor  does  the  steward  either 
deny  the  charge  or  plead  any  extenuation.     His  great  concern  rather 
is,  during  the  time  still  left  of  his  stewardship,  before  he  gives  up 
his  accounts,  to  provide  for  his  future  support.     The  only  alternative 
before  him  in  the  future  is  that  of  manual  labour  or  mendicancy. 
But  for  the  former  he  has  not  strength;  from  the  latter  he  is  re- 
strained by  shame. 

Then  it  is  that  his  '  prudence  '  suggests  a  device  by  which,  after 
his  dismissal,  he  may,  without  begging,  be  received  into  the  houses 
of  those  whom  he  has  made  friends.'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  he  is  still  steward,  and,  as  such,  has  full  power  of  disposing  of 
his  master's  affairs.  When,  therefore,  he  sends  for  one  after  another 
of  his  master's  debtors,  and  tells  each  to  alter  the  sum  in  the  bond, 
he  does  not  suggest  to  them  forgery  or  fraud,  but,  in  remitting  pai't 
of  the  debt — whether  it  had  l)een  incurred  as  rent  in  kind,  or  as  the 
price  of  i)roduce  purchased — he  acts,  although  unrighteously,  yet 
strictly  within  his  rights.  Thus,  neither  the  steward  nor  the  debtors 
could  be  charged  with  criminality,  and  the  master  must  have  l)een 
struck  with  the  cleverness  of  a  man  who  had  thus  secured  a  future 
provision  by  making  friends,  so  long  as  he  had  the  means  of  so  doing 
(ere  his  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  failed). 

'  A  somewhat  similar  parable  occurs  turiUMl.  Hattcriiiii-  n'ltlics  to  the  iiuiuiries 
in  Vayyik.  R.  5  (towardis  the  close)  al)OiU  about  tlie  cattle  ami  the  crops,  he  so 
a  '  prudent  '  farmer.  Wlieii  matters  so  conciliates  favour,  that  when  the  land- 
badly  with  his  farm,  he  dresses  himself  lord  finally  imiuires  wluit  he  wished,  and 
in  his  best,  puts  on  a  cheerful  mien,  and  he  retpiesfs  a  loan,  he  receives  doui)ie 
so  appears  before  his  landlord.     By  well  the  sum  he  had  askt^d. 
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A  few  archaeological  notices  may  help  the  interpretation  of  details. 
From  the  context  it  seems  more  likely,  that  the  'bonds,'  or  rather 
'  writings, "  of  these  debtors  were  written  acknowledgments  of  debt, 
than,  as  some  have  supposed  that  they  were,  leases  of  farms.  The 
debts  over  which  the  steward  variously  disposed,  according  as  he 
wished  to  gain  more  or  less  favcmr,  were  considerable.  In  the  first 
case  they  are  stated  at  '  a  hundred  Bath  of  oil,'  in  the  second  as  'a 
hundred  Cor  of  wheat. '  In  regard  to  these  quantities  we  have  the 
preliminary  difficulty,  that  three  kinds  of  measurement  were  in  use 
in  Palestine — that  of  the  'Wilderness,'  or,  the  original  Mosaic;  that 
of  '  Jerusalem,'  which  was  more  than  a  fifth  larger;  and  that  of  Sep- 
phoris,  probably  the  commoiuGralilean  measurement,  which,  in  turn, 
was  more  than  a  fifth  larger  than  the  Jerusalem  measure. '^  To  be 
more  precise,  one  Galilean  was  equal  to  |  *  Wilderness '  measures. 
Assuming  the  measurement  to  have  been  the  Galilean,  one  Bath  ^ 
would  have  been  equal  to  an  Attic  Metretes,  or  about  39  litres.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  '■  Wilderness  measurement '  would  corre- 
spond with  tlie  Roman  measures,  and,  in  that  case,  the  '  Bath '  would 
be  the  same  as  the  Amphora,  or  amount  to  a  little  less  than  26 
litres  J"  The  latter  is  the  measurement  adopted  by  Josephus.' "  In 
the  Parable,  the  first  debtor  was  owing  100  of  these  'J3ath,'  or, 
according  to  the  Galilean  measurement,  about  3,900  litres  oi  o\\.  As 
regards  the  value  of  a  Bath  of  oil,  little  information  can  be  derived 
from  the  statements  of  Josephus,  since  he  only  mentions  prices  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  either  in  particularly  plentiful  years,''  or 
else  at  a  tin)e  of  war  and  siege.'  In  the  former,  an  Amphora,  or  26 
litres,  of  oil  seems  to  have  fetched  about  'dd. ;  but  it  must  be 
added,  that,  even  in  such  a  year,  this  represents  a  rare  stroke 
of  business,  since  the  oil  was  immediately  afterwards  re-sold  for 
eight  times  the  amount,  and  this — 3s.  for  half  an  Ami)hora  of  about 


J  See  Herzfeld,  Haiulelsgesch,  pp. 
183-185.  I  have  proceeded  on  bis  com- 
putation. I  am  bound  to  add,  that  there 
are  few  subjects  on  which  the  statements 
of  writers  are  more  inconsistent  or  con- 
fused. The  statements  made  in  the  text 
are  derived  from  Jcir/s/i  sources. 

-  Tlie  writer  in  >S/«///;'.s  Bibl.  Diet., 
vol.  iii.  p.  1740  />.  is  mistal\en  in  saying 
that  '  the  Baf/i  is  the  largest  of  liquid 
measures.'  According  to  Ezek.  xlv.  11, 
the  Cliomev  or  Tor  =  ten  bath  or  ephah, 
was  equally  applied  to  liquid  and  dry 
measures.  The  Bath  (one-tenth  of  the 
Chomer  or  Cor)  =  three  seali ;  the 
seah^two  hin;  the  hin  =  twelve  log; 
the  log  =  space  of  six  eggs.     Fm'ther, 


one  thirty-secondth  of  a  log  is  recl<(ined 
equal  to  a  large  (table),  one  sixty-fourth 
to  a  small  (dessert)  spoon. 

2  This  difference  between  the  '  Wilder- 
ness,' or  'Mosaic,'  and  tlie  'Galilean' 
measure  removes  the  ditliculty  (raised 
by  Thenh(s)  about  the  capacity  of  the 
'brazen  sea'  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1 
Kings  vii.  2.3,  26).  The  Bath  should  be 
calculated,  not  according  to  the  Gali- 
lean (  =  Metretes  =  about  thirty-nine 
litres),  but  accoi  ding  to  the  '  Wilderness ' 
measure  (  =  amphora  =  about  twenty- 
six  litres). 

*  The  reading  in  Ant.  xv.  !).  2 :  '  The 
Attic  Medimni.'  is  evidently  a  coi)yi3t's 
error  for  '  Metretai.' 
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13  litres — would  pi-ohahly  iH'i)re8L'iit  an  cxccpliouiilly  higli  war-pi-ice.      CHAP. 
The  fair  price  I'or  it  would  probal)!}'  have  been  '.)(/.      Fur  the  Mi.slmali      XVIII 
informs  us,  that  the  ordinary  'earthenware  casks"  (the  Gerabh)  held   ^-^ — "^" — 
each  2  Seah,  or  48  Lo.ii',  or  al)out  20  liti-es.^'     Again,  according  to  a  "Tonun.x. 
notiee  in  the  Talmud,''  100  such  'casks.'  oi\  200  Seah,  were  sold  for  hje,-.  Baba 
10    (presumably  gold)   dinai-s,    or  250  silver  dinars,  ecpial  to  aljout  g^j '^' '' '"' 
T?.  lO.s.  of  our  money.     And  as  the  Jiatlt  (=  3  Seah)  held  a  third  more 
than   one  of  those  'casks,'  or  (rcrdhhin,  the  value  of  the  100  Bath  of 
oil  would  probably  amount  to  about  10^.  of  oui'  money,  and  the  re- 
mission of  the  steward,  of  course,  to  ol. 

The  second  debtor  owed  '  a  hundred  Cor  of  wheat ' — that  is,  in 
dry  measure,  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  oil  of  the  first  debtor,  since 
the  Cor  was  ten  Epliali  or  Bath^  the  Ephah  three  SeoJi^  the  Heali  six 
Qabli,  and  the  Qabli  four  Log.  This  must  be  ])orne  in  mind,  since 
the  dry  and  the  lluid  measures  were  precisely  the  same;  antl  here, 
also,  their  threefold  computation  (the  'Wilderness^'  the  'Jerusalem,' 
and  the  '  Galilean ')  obtained.  As  regards  the  value  of  wheat,  we 
learn"  that,  on  an  average,  four  Seah  of  seed  were  expected  to  pro-  'from 
duce  one  Cor — that  is,  seven  and  a  half  times  their  amount;  and  los/-,  about 
that  a  field  1,500  cubits  long  and  50  wide  was  expected  to  grow  a 
Cor.  The  average  price  of  a  Cor  of  wheat,  bought  ?/nei/Y,  amounted 
to  about  25  dinars,  or  15s.  Striking  an  average  between  the  lowest 
prices  mentioned  ''  and  the  highest,"  we  infer  that  the  in-ice  of  3  Seah  >'  peah  viii. 

7  •  Er u  b 

or  an  J]phah  would  be  from  two  shillings  to  lialf-a-crown,  and  accord-  viu.  2: 
ingly  of  a  Cor  (or  10  Ephah)  from  20  to  25  shillings  (probal)ly  this  is   i^  ^   " 
rather  more  than  it  would  cost).     On  this  computation  the  hundred  ;,f [['^''^  ^ 
Cor  would  represent  a  debt  of  from  100/.  to  125/.,  and  the  remission 
of  the  steward  (of  20  Cor),  a  sum  of  fi-om  20/.  to  25/.     Comparatively 
small  as  these  sums  may  seem,  they  are  in  reality  lai'ge,  remembering 
the  value  of  money  in  Palestine,  which,  on  a  low  computation,  would 
be  five  times  as  great  as  in  our  own  country.'     These  two  debtors  are 
only  mentioned  as  instances,  and  so  the  unjust  steward  would  easily 
secure   for   himself   friends    by   the    '  Mumon    oi'    unrighteousness,' 
the  term  ]\[amoii,'-  we  nmy  note,  being  derived  from  the  Syriac  and 
Rabbinic  word   (^f  the  same   kind    (V'-'P,   from    |"i':=':':  .   n:':,   to  ap- 
portion).'' 

Anothei-  jjoiut  on  wliicli  accjuaintance  with  the  history  and  habits 

^  This   wiU   appear   from    the  cdsl   of  ilcrivntioii    i>r  L(iii(n-tli'  (ap.   Knittzsch, 

livinji-.  labour,  &c.  ji.    17:!)   8t'eiii.s  very  dilhcull.     Bnxtnrf 

^  Tlieword  should  l)e  written  with  one  (s.  v.)  har2;pl.v,  but  not  very  satisfactorily, 

m.     See  Grimm  s.  v.  discusses  its  etynioloiiy.      The  view  in 

*  Grhnm    (after   Dninins)   derives    it  the  text  lias  the  sanction  of  Z^^jv/- 
from  '*,.?:N*,  but  this  is  most  unlikely.  The 
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1]00K 
IV 


Sot.  49  h 
■  Kel.  xxiv. 


St.  Lukei. 


■5  Kel.  xxiv. 


'  Shabb. 
xii.  4 


'^  Jer. 

Shabb  13  rf. 
about  the 
middle 


of  those  times  throws  light  is,  liow  the  debtors  could  so  easily  alter 
the  sum  mentioned  in  their  respective  bonds.  For,  the  text  implies 
that  this,  and  not  tlie  writino- of  a  new  bond,  is  intended;  since  in 
that  case  the  old  one  would  have  l)een  destroyed,  and  not  given  l)ack 
lor  alteration.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  present  limits,  to 
enter  fully  on  the  interesting  subject  of  writing,  writing-materials, 
and  written  documents  among  the  ancient  Jcws.^  Suffice  it  to  give 
here  the  briefest  notices. 

The  materials  on  which  the  Jews  wrote  were  of  the  most  divers 
kind:  leaves,  as  of  olives,  palms,  the  carob,  &c. :  the  rind  of  the 
pomegranate,  the  shell  of  walnuts,  &c. ;  the  prepared  skins  of  ani- 
mals (leather  and  parchment);  and  the  product  of  the  pap3a*us,  used 
long  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  and  known  in  Talmudic  writings  by  the  same  name,  as  Papir^ 
or  Ajnjieir,^"  ])ut  more  frequently  by  that  of  Naijyar — probably  from 
the  stripes  (iV7v//«)  of  the  plant  of  which  it  was  made.''  But  what 
interests  us  more,  as  we  remember  the  '  tablet "  {TrivaKidiov)  on 
wliich  Zacharias  wrote  the  name  of  the  future  Baptist,"  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  bears  not  only  the  same  name,  Pinaqes  or  Pinqe.sa, 
but  that  it  seems  to  have  been  of  such  common  use  in  Palestine.''  It 
consisted  of  thin  pieces  of  wood  (the  Luach)  fastened  or  strung- 
together.  The  Mishnali''  enumerates  three  kinds  of  them:  those 
where  the  wood  was  covered  with  papyrus,*  those  where  it  was 
covered  with  wax,  and  those  where  the  wood  was  left  plain  to  l)e 
written  on  with  ink.  The  latter  was  of  ditl'erent  kinds.  Black  ink 
was  prepared  of  soot  (the  Dei/o),  or  of  vegetable  or  mineral  sul)stances.'* 
Gum  Arabic  and  Egyptian  {Qumos  and  Quma)  and  vitriol  {Qan- 
qanthos)  seem  also  to  have  been  used  "  in  writing.  It  is  curious  to 
read  of  writing  in  colours  and  with  red  ink  or  Siqra,''  and  even  of  a 
kind  of  sympathetic  ink.  made  from  the  bark  of  the  ash,  and  brought 
out  by  a  mixture  of  vitriol  and  gum."  We  also  read  of  a  gold-ink,  as 
that  in  which  the  copy  of  the  Law  was  written  which,  according  to 
the  legend,  the  High-Priest  had  sent  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for 


'  I  iiiu.^t  here  refer  generally  to  the 
inoiiojxraph  of  Loir  (Graphische  Requis. 
u.  ErziMign..  2  vols.).  Its  statements  re- 
quire, however,  occasionally  to  be  recti- 
fied. See  also  Ilerzfehl,  Handelsgesch. 
pp.  113  &c.,  and  Note  17. 

^  Ldii%  u.  s.  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98.  It  is 
curious  to  learn  that  in  those  days  also 
■waste  paper  went  to  tlie  grocer.  (Bal)a 
M.  .^6  h.) 

^  From  earlier  times  coines  to  us  no- 
tice   of    tlie    GiUaynn    (Is.    viii.     1) — a 


smooth  tablet  of  wood,  metal,  or  stone 
— and  of  the  Cheret.  or  stylus  (Is.  viii. 
1|.  and  tlie  Ef,  which  means  proliably 
not  only  a  sft/lus  but  also  a  c(iUirmts 
(Ps.  xlv.  2 ;  Jer.  viii.  8). 

*  So  Sachs.  Beitr.  z.  Sprach  u.  Alterth. 
Forsch.  vol.  i.  p.  10.5;  but  Loir  (n.  s.) 
seems  of  ditl-erent  opinion. 

■''  Tlie  Zie/zo  seems  to  have  been  a  ilry 
substance  which  was  made  into  black 
ink.  Ink  from  gall-nuts  appears  to  be 
of  later  invention. 
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the  purpose  of  being  ti'iin.'^lated  into  Greek  l)y  the  LXX."  l?nt  the 
Tahnud  prohibits  copies  of  the  Law  in  gold  letters.'  or  more  i)robably 
such  in  whieh  the  Divine  Name  was  written  in  gold  h'ttei's.'-  In 
writing,  a  ])en.  Qolemo.s,  niaik'  of  I'eed  {(janeh")  Avas  used,  and  the 
reference  in  an  Apostolic  F]pisth'''  to  writing  '  ^vith  ink  and  jien  '  (did 
lAeXavog  Kai  KaXajj-ov)  finds  even  its  verbal  counterpart  in  theMid- 
riish,  which  speaks  o^ MUanin  and  Qolemin  (ink  and  pens).  Indeed, 
the  pu])lic  '  writer  ' — a  trade  very  common  in  the  East^ — went  about 
with  a  Qolemos,  or  reed-pen,  behind  his  ear,  as  a  ])adge  of  his  em- 
ployment.'* With  the  reed-pen  we  ought  to  mention  its  neces- 
sary accompaniments:  the  penknife, "^  the  inkstand  (which,  when 
double,  for  black  and  red  ink,  was  sometimes  made  of  earthenware, 
Qalamarim^),  and  the  ruler'' — it  being  regarded  by  the  stricter 
set  as  unlawful  to  write  any  words  of  Holy  Writ  on  any  unlined 
material,  no  doubt  to  ensure  correct  writing  and  reading.'^ 

In  all  tliis  we  have  not  referred  to  the  practice  of  writing  on 
leather  specially  prepared  with  salt  and  flour,"  nor  to  the  Qelaph,  or 
parchment  in  the  stricter  sense."'  For  we  are  here  chiefly  interested 
in  the  common  mode  of  writing,  that  on  the  Pinaqes,  or  'tablet,' 
and  especially  on  that  covered  with  wax.  Indeed,  a  little  vessel 
liolding  wax  was  generally  attached  to  it  {Pinaqes  sheijesh  ho  beth 
Qibbul  sliaavaW).  On  such  a  tablet  they  wrote,  of  course,  not  with 
a  reed-pen,   but  with  a  stylus,  generally  of  iron.     This  instrument 


CHAP. 
XVI 11 


»  ./'«.  Ant. 
xii.  2.  10 

I'  ShabI). 
10:j  /. ; 
Sofiher.  i.  'J 

'■  Shabb. 
vlii.  5 

••;i  John  13 


<•  Shabb.  i.  3 

<■  Already 
mentioned 
In  -ler. 
xxxvi.  23. 
and  in  the 
Miahnah 
caUed  Olar. 

Kel.  xii.  8 

e  Kel.  ii.  7 

i»  Kel.  xii.  8 

■'  Meg.  16  h 

k  Meg.  17  a : 
19  a 

■"  Shabb. 
vlii.  3 


n  Kel.  svil. 

17 


"  But  tlie  learned  Ilc/andifs  asserts 
tliat  tliere  were  in  liis  country  sucli  texts 
written  in  sold  letters,  and  that  hence 
tiie  Tainiudic  prohibition  could  have 
only  applied  to  the  copies  used  in  the 
Synai;-o.i!;ues  {Hm^ercamiys  ed.  of  Jose- 
jj/nis,  vol.  i.  p.  593,  Note  e). 

-  Not  to  make  a  distinction  between 
any  portions  of  Scripture,  and  also  from 
the  curious  Kaljbalistic  idea  that  some- 
how every  word  in  the  Bible  containeil 
the  Divine  Name. 

■*  We  read  of  one,  Ben  Qamtsar,  who 
wrote  four  letters  (the  Tetragirain)  at 
once,  holding  four  reeds  (Qo/nnosti//)  at 
the  same  time  between  his  four  fin.ijjers 
(Yoma  38  b).  The  {jreat  R.  Meir  was 
celelirated  as  a  copyist,  specially  of  the 
Bible,  at  which  work  he  is  said  to  have 
made  about  8.s\  weekly,  of  which,  it  is 
stated,  he  spent  a  third  on  his  liviui;-,  a 
third  on  his  dress,  and  a  third  on  charity 
to  Rabbis  (Midr.  on  Eccles.  ii.  is,  ed. 
Warsh.  p.  83  h,  last  two  lines).  The  co- 
dices of  R.  Meir  seem  to  have  embodied 
some  variations    of    the  common  text. 


Thus,  in  the  Fsuhnshe wrote Hfi//e/iij/fi/i 
in  one  word,  as  if  it  had  been  an  interjec- 
tion, and  not  in  the  orthodox  way,  as  two 
words:  HaUehi  Ydh  (Jer.  Meii'.  72  a).  His 
codices  seem  also  to  have  had  mari;inal 
notes.  Thus,  on  the  words  '  very  liood ' 
•(~NTD  2VJ),  Gen.  i.  31,  he  noted  'death  is 
Sood '  (."Ti^i  21w),  a  sort  of  word-play,  to 
support  his  view,  that  death  was  oriirin- 
ally  of  (4od  and  created  by  Him — a  natural 
necessity  rather  than  a  ))unishment  (Ber. 
R,  9).  Similarly,  on  Gen.  iii.  21.  he  al- 
tered in  the  marijin  the  ""ir'  •  skin."  of  the 
text  into  'IN,  'liijlit,'  thus  rendering 
•  garments  of  light '  (u.  s.  20).  Again,  in 
Gen.  xlvi.  23,  he  left  out  the  *  from  'III, 
rendering  it  'And  the  svii  of  Dan  was 
Chushim  "  (u.  s.  94).  Siinilarlv,  he  altered 
the  worils,  Is.  xxi.  11.  n"^*!^  N^':.  -the 
burden  of  Thanali'  into  Boind.'-^Vr'  (.lev. 
Taan.  ]>.  (U  a.  line  10  from  top). 

'  Simikirly.  the  carpenter  carried  a 
suudl  wooden  rule  b(>hiiul  his>ear. 

■''  Letters,  other  docuuuMits.  or  bales  of 
nu'rcliandise,  were  sealed  with  a  kind  of 
red  clav. 
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IV 


<:  Baba  B. 
161  h 


■i  n.  s.  163  fl, 
h ;  161  a 


'St.  Luke 
xvi.  7 


-  Baba  M. 


•'  Baba  B. 
163  a.  h 


consisted  of  two  ])iirts,  wiiich  iiii,ulit  l)e  detuclied  from  each  other: 
the  liard  pointed  '  wrilcr '  {lujtitchh),  and  tlic  ' blotter '  (Mocheq) 
wiiicli  was  flat  and  tliick  Ibr  smoothing- but  letters  and  words  which 
liad  been  written  or  rather  graven  in  the  wax. '  There  can  be  no 
question  that  acknowledgments  of  debt,  and  other  transactions,  were 
ordinarily  written  down  on  such  Avax-covered  tablets;  for  not  only  is 
direct  reference  made  to  it,''  but  there  are  special  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  documents  where  there  are  such  erasures,  or  rather  etface- 
nients:  such  as,  that  they  require  to  be  noted  in  the  document," 
under  what  conditions  and  how  the  witnesses  are  in  such  cases  to 
affix  their  signatures,"  just  as  there  are  particular  injunctions  how 
witnesses  who  could  not  write  are  to  affix  their  mark. 

But  although  we  have  thus  ascertained  that  '■  the  bonds  '  in  the 
Parable  must  have  been  written  on  wax — or  else,  possibly,  on  parch- 
ment— where  the  Mocheq,  or  blotter,  could  easily  efface  the  numbers, 
we  have  also  evidence  that  they  were  not,  as  so  often,  written  on 
'tablets'  (the  Pinaques).  For,  the  Greek  term,  by  which  these 
'  bonds  '  or  '  writings  '  are  designated  in  the  Parable  {ypdjujuaTa"),  is 
the  same  as  is  sometimes  used  in  Rabbinic  writings  {Gerammation) 
for  an  acknowledgment  of  debt;"  the  Hebraised  Greek  word  corre- 
si)onding  to  the  more  commonly  used  (Syriac)  term  Shitre  [Shetar), 
wliich  also  primarily  denotes  'writings,'  and  is  used  specifically  for 
such  acknowledgments.^  ^  Of  these  there  were  two  kinds.  The  most 
formal  STietar  was  not  signed  by  the  debtor  at  all,  but  only  by  the 
witnesses,  who  were  to  write  their  names  (or  marks)  immediately 
(not  more  than  two  lines)  below  the  text  of  the  document,  to  prevent 
fraud.  Otherwise,  the  document  would  not  possess  legal  validity. 
Generally,  it  was  further  attested  by  the  Sanhedrin  ^  of  three,  who 
signed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  leave  even  one  line  vacant."  Such 
a  document  contained  the  names  of  creditor  and  debtor,  the  amount 
owing,  and  the  date,  together  with  a  clause  attaching  the  property 
of  the  debtor.     In  fact,  it  was  a  kind  of  mortgage;  all  sale  of  prop- 


^  The  designations  for  the  "-eneral 
formulary  {Tophos,  or  T/p/ios  (Gitt.  iii. 
2),  ==  typos),  and  for  tiie  special  clauses 
(Torey;/<=  Tropos)  were  of  Greek  deri- 
vation. For  tiie  full  draft  of  the  various 
legal  documents  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Note  ix.  at  the  end  of  .SV/Hr;»/e/''.v  edit  ion 
of  Balm  Mets.  pp.  144-148.  How  many 
documents  of  this  kind  Jewish  legalism 
must  have  invented,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  circumstance  that  Ilerzfeld  (u.  s.  p. 
.314)  enumerates  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
eight  different  kinds  of  th(>m!   It  ai)pears 


that  there  were  certain  forms  of  these  and 
similar  documents,  prepared  with  spaces 
left  blank  to  be  tilled  in  (Gitt.  iii.  2). 

-  The  more  full  designation  was  S/te/rir 
r/iolj/i,  a  writing  of  debt  (Baba  M.  i.  (i), 
or  Slietfir  Milruli  (Gitt.  iii.  2).  a  writing 
of  loan. 

•'  Tiie  attestation  of  the  court  was 
Q-A\\f^(\.  Qiyum  Beth  Din,  'the  establish- 
ment of  the  court,'  Ashra,  or  Ashartd, 
strengthening,  or  llpiipheq  (Baba  Mez. 
7  h).  literally,  the  production,  viz.  before 
the  court. 
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crty  l)eiuit',  as  with  us,  siil)je('t  -to  such  a  uiortu-ao-r', '  which  horc  llic 
nauio  Acharai/itth  (pi'obal)]}',  '  ,ii-uarautce  " ').  Wlwu  tlio  (h'ht  was 
paid,  the  legal  obligation  was  simply  iv^turued  to  the  debtor;  iri)ai(l 
ill  part,  either  a  new  bond  was  written,  oi- a  receipt  given,  which  was 
called  S/ioblicr"  or  Tebhara,  because  it  -broke"  the  debt. 

But  in  many  respects  ditterent  were  those  bonds  wliich  were 
acknowledgments  of  debt  for  piirciiases  made,  sucli  as  we  supjiose 
those  to  have  been  which  are  mentioiuMl  in  the  Parable.  In  such 
cases  it  was  not  uncomnKui  to  dispense  altogether  with  witnesses,  and 
the  document  was  signed  by  the  debtor  himself.  In  bonds  of  this 
kind,  the  creditor  had  not  the  benefit  of  a  mortgage  in  case  of  sale. 
We  have  exi^ressed  our  belief  that  the  Parable  refers  to  such  docu- 
ments, and  we  are  contirmed  in  this  by  the  circumstance  tliat  they 
not  only  bear  a  dilferent  name  from  the  more  formal  bonds  (the  Shitre), 
but  one  which  is  perhaps  the  most  exact  rendering  of  the  Greek  term 
(n-  2.13/  a  '  writing  of  hand,  '  '  note  of  hand  '^).  For  completeness' 
sake  we  add,  in  regard  to  the  farming  of  land,  that  two  kinds  of 
leases  were  in  use.  Under  the  first,  called  Shetar  Arisuf/i,  the  lessee 
{Aris^ovpos  •')  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce.  He  might 
be  a  lessee  for  life,  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  or  even  a 
hereditary  tiller  of  the  ground;  or  he  might  sub-let  it  to  another 
person.  **  Under  the  second  kind  of  lease,  the  farmer — or  Jfeqabhel 
— entered  into  a  contract  for  payment  either  in  kind,  when  lie  under- 
took to  pay  a  stipulated  and  unvarying  amount  of  produce,  in  which 
case  he  was  called  a  Chokher  {Ghakhur  or  Cliakhira  *),or  else  a  certain 
annual  rental  in  money,  when  he  was  called  a  Sokhcr-.'"  - 

2.  From  this  somewhat  lengthened  digression,  we  return  to  notice 
the  moral  of  the  Parable."  It  is  ])ut  in  these  words:  '  Make  to  your- 
selves friends  out  of  [by  means  of]  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness, 
that,  -when  it  shall  fail*  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  taber- 
nacles.' From  what  has  been  previously  stated,  the  meaning  of  these 
words  otters  little  serious  difficultv.     AVe  must  again  recall  the  circum- 


CHAP. 
XVIIl 


» Bablia  B. 
X.  8 


■^^  Babha  B. 
X.  H 


-i  Babha  B. 

46 '^ 


<■  St.  Luko 
xvi.  9 


'  For  the  derivation  and  iej^al  Ixnirinii" 
of  the  term,  see  Ldii\  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

-  Although  it  is  certain  tiiat  letters  of 
credit  were  used  by  the  .Jews  of  old,  thert> 
la  suftioient  reason  for  l)elie\in<^'  that 
'bills'  were  first  introduced  into  com- 
merce by  the  Italians,  and  not  by  Jews. 

^  But  Guisi/is  {in  S/fi-e)i/iiiNiti.>i'  Mishna. 
vol.  i.  \)\).  ,'i(;.  57)  li'ives  a  diti'ercnt  deri- 
vation and  interpretation,  wliicli  the 
learned  reader  may  consult  for  himself. 

*  The  difterence  between  the  .l/v'.s  and 


the  Chokher  is  stated  in  .ler.  Hikkur.  64  /;. 

'  The  ditterence  between  the  chokher 
and  the  Sokher  is  expressed  in  Tos. 
Denial  vi.  2.  Ugoh'ni  (Tlies.  vol.  xx. 
pp.  cxix.,  cxx.)  not  only  renders  but 
copies  this  passage  wron<>'ly.  A  more 
comi)Osite  bariiain  of  lettiiiii,'  land  and 
lendiui;'  money  for  its  better  cultivation 
is  mentioned  in  15.  Mez.  (!9  li. 

"  This,  and  not  -they  siiall  fail."  is  the 
correct  readin"'. 
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BOOK       stance,  that    tlu'v    wei'e   primarily  addressed   to  eonvcrtiMl  puljlieaus 

l^'         and   sinners,  to  wlioni  the  expi-ession  'ManionoT  unrighteousness' — 

v--^-^^ — ^   of  whieli  tlierc;  are  (dose  analogies,  and  even  an  exact  transcrii)t  '  in 

the  Targuni — wouhl  have  an  obvious  meaning.     Among  us,  also, 

there  are  not  a  lewwho  may  feel  its  aptness  as  they  look  back  on  the 

past,  while  to  all  it  carries  a  mucli  needed  warning.     Again,  the 

atldition  of  the  detinite  article  leaves  no  doubt,  that  'the  everlasting 

tal)ernacles  '  mean   the  welbknown  heavenly   home:  in    which   sense 

"  ■^'*'-'YvJ'  ■   t  'i<^'  term  '  tabernacle  '  is,  indeed,  already  used  in  the  Old  Testament.''  - 

xxvii.  5,  the  '  '  '' 

b^?n^  real-  ^^"^  ^^  '^  wholc  wc  regard  it  (as  previously  liinted)  as  an  adaptation 
ifiidJi"L),i  ^'^  ^^^^  Parable  of  the  well-known  Rabbinic  saying,  that  there  were 
insiphra  certain  graces  of  which  a  man  enjoyed  the  benefit  here,  while  the 
capital,  so  to  speak,  renmined  for  the  next  Avorld.  And  if  a  more 
literal  interpretation  were  demanded,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  duty 
incumbent  on  those  converted  publicans,  nay,  in  a  sense,  onus  all,  to 
seek  to  make  for  ourselves  of  the  Mamon — be  it  of  money,  of  know- 
ledge, of  strength,  or  opportunities,  which  to  many  has.  and  to  all 
nuiy  so  easily,  become  that  'of  unrighteousness" — such  lasting  and 
spiritual  application:  gain  such  friends  by  means  of  it,  that,  '  when 
it  fails,  '  as  fail  it  must  when  we  die,  all  may  not  be  lost,  but  rather 
meet  us  in  heaven.  Thus  would  each  deed  done  for  God  with  this 
Mamon  become  a  friend  to  greet  us  as  we  enter  the  cteriml  world. 

o.  The  suitableness  both  of  the  Parable  and  of  its  application  to 
the  audience  of  Christ  appears  from  its  similarity  to  what  occurs  in 
Jewish  writings.  Thus,  the  reasoning  that  the  Law  could  not  have 
l)een  given  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  since  they  have  not  observed 
the  seven  Xoachic  connnandments  (which  Eabbinism  supposes  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Gentiles),  is  illustrated  b^- a  Parable  in  which 
a  king  is  represented  as  ha\ing  emi)loycd  two  administrators  (-4^^/- 
terophin)]  one  over  the  gold  and  sihcj-.  and  the  other  over  the  straw. 
'I'he  latter  rendered  liimselt  suspected,  and — continues  the  Parable 
— when  he  comiilained  that  he  had  not  been  set  over  the  gold  and 
silver,  they  said  unto  liini:  Thou  fool,  if  thou  hast  rendei'ed  thyself 
susi)ected  in  regard  to  the  straw,  sliall  they  commit  to  thee  the  trea- 
'Yaikut.      sure  of  ii'old  and   silver?''     And  we  almost  seem  to  hear  the  verv 

vol.  i.  Jl.  HI  , 

((.lines         words  of  Clirist:    ■  lie  that  is  faithful  ■'  in  tliat  which  is  least,  is  faith- 

19  &c.  from 

tf>i>  ful  also  m  much."  in  this  of  the  Midrash:   'The  Holy  One,  lilessed  be 

His  Xame.  does   not  give  great  things  to  a  man    until   he   has   been 

'  So  iu  tiK'  TiU-ii'.  oil  Hall.  ii.  !i,   "':':  ■  No    (loiil»t     tlip    ocuiivalciit     for    tlio 

i'wl"-  liubliiiiic  ']''2N;  (iciTi'ilitiis.  luid  used   in 

'^  Coiiip.  Scholfijeii  ml  loc.  the  suint'  sciisi'. 
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tried  in  a  i^iiiall  matter;"  which  is  iihistratcd  hy  the  liist()i-\-  of  Moses  CHAP, 

and  of  David,  who  were  both  caUed  to  ndc  IVoiii  the  faithful  ,<:iiidiii;i-  XVlll 

of  sheep.'  ' — -^,- — 

Consideriiiii-  that  the  Jewish  mind  would  l)e  familiar  with  such  ^'sithik-. 

'^  .  cil.  Warsh. 

modes  of  illustration,  there  could  have  l)een  no  misunderstandin"-  of  i''-'- 

'  '^  about  the 

the  words  of  Christ.  These  converted  publicans  might  think — and  mmdie 
so  may  some  of  us — that  theirs  was  a  very  narrow  spheri'  of  service, 
one  of  little  im[)ortance;  or  else,  like  the  Pharisees,  and  like  so 
nniny  others  among  us,  that  faithful  administration  of  the  things  of 
this  world  ('the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness  )  had  no  bearing  on  the 
possession  of  the  true  riches  in  the  next  Avorld.  In  answer  to  the 
tirst  difficulty,  Christ  points  out  that  the  principle  of  service  is  the 
same,  whether  applied  to  much  or  to  little;  that  the  one  was,  indeed, 
meet  preparation  for,  and,  in  truth,  the  test  of  the  other.''  '  He  that  'st.  Luke 
is  faithful ' — or,  to  paraphrase  the  word  {Triaros),  he  that  has 
proved  himself,  is  accredited  (answering  to  px:) — '  in  the  least, 
is  also  faithful  [accredited]  in  much;  and  who  in  the  least  is  un- 
just is  also  in  mnch  unjust.'  Therefore,  if  a  man  failed  in  faithful 
service  of  God  in  liis  worldly  matters — in  the  language  of  the 
Parable,  if  he  were  not  faithful  in  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness — 
could  he  look  for  the  true  Mamon,  or  riches  of  the  world  to  come? 
Would  not  his  unfaithfulness  in  the  lower  stewardship  imply  untit- 
ness  for  the  higher?  And — still  in  the  language  of  the  Parable — 
if  they  had  not  proved  faithful  in  mere  stewardship,  '  in  that  which 
was  another's, '  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  exalted  from 
stewardship  to  proprietorship?  And  the  ultimate  application  of  all 
was  this,  that  dividedness  was  impossible  in  the  service  of  (Jod.'  ■^ver.  13 
It  is  impossible  for  the  disciple  to  make  sei)aration  l^etween  spiritual 
nuitters  and  worldly,  and  to  attempt  serving  diod  in  the  one  and 
Mamon  in  the  other.  There  is  absolutely  no  such  distinction  to  the 
disciple,  and  our  common  usage  of  the  words  secular  and  spiritual 
is  derived  from  a  terrible  misunderstanding  and  mistake.  To  the 
secular,  nothing  is  spiritual;  and  to  the  spiritual,  nothing  is 
secular;  No  servant  can  serve  two  Masters;  ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mamon. 

II.  The  Parable  oi'  Dives  and  Lazarus.'^ — Although  primarily  ist.  Luke 
spoken  to  the  Pharisees,  and  not  to  the  disciples,  yet.  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,  it  was  spoken  for  the  disciples.  The  words  of  Christ 
had  touched  more  than  one  sore  spot  in  the  hearts  of  the  Phai'i- 
sces.  This  consecration  of  all  to  God  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
high  spiritual  service,  and  then  of  higher  spiritual   standing — as    it 


xvi.  i-i-;u 
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BOOK      were  'owuei-shii)' — such  as  they  claiuied,   \vas  a  very  hard  saying. 
IV         It  touched  their  eovetousncss.     They  woukl  have  ))een  quite   ready 

^— ^.^ '   to  liear,  nay,  they  lielieved  that  the  'true'   treasure   had  l)een  eoni- 

luitted  to  tlieir  trust.  But  that  its  condition  was,  tliat  they  shouhl 
l)rove  themselves  God-devoted  in  'the  unrig-hteous  Mamon,'  I'aitlirul 
in  the  eniph^ynient  of  it  in  that  for  which  it  was  entrusted  to  their 
stewardship,  tliis  Avas  not  to  be  borne.  Nor  yet,  that  such  prospects 
shouhl  be  held  out  to  publicans  and  sinners,  while  they  were  with- 
held from  those  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  LaAV  and  of  the 
Prophets.  But  Avere  they  faithful  to  the  Law?  And  as  to  their 
claim  of  being  the  •  owners,"  the  Tarablo  of  the  Rich  Owner  and  of 
his  bearing  Avould  exhibit  how  unfaithful  they  were  in  '  much '  as 
well  as  in  Mittle,' in  Avhat  they  claimed  as  OAvners  as  well  as  in 
their  stCAvardship — and  this,  on  their  oAvn  showing  of  their  relations 
to  publicans  and  sinners:  the  Lazarus  who  lay  at  their  doors. 

Thus  vicAA'ed,  the  verses  Aviiich  introduce  the  second  Parable 
{thsit  of  Dives  and  Lazarus)  wiW  appear,  not  '  detached  sayings,' as 
some  commentators  Avould  have  us  believe,  Init  most  closely  con- 
nected Avith  the  Parable  to  Avhich  they  form  tlie  Preface.  Only,  here 
especially,  must  we  remember,  that  avc  have  only  Notes  of  Christ's 
Discourse,  made  years  before  by  one  Avho  had  heard  it,  and  contain- 
ing the  barest  outline — as  it  Avere,  the  stepping-stones — of  the  argu- 
ment as  it  proceeded.  Let  us  try  to  folloAv  it.  As  the  Pharisees 
heard  Avhat  Christ  said,  their  eovetousncss  Avas  touched.  It  is  said, 
moreoA^er,  that  they  derided  Ilim — literally,  -  turned  up  their  noses 

•  St.  Lukp  at  Him."'  The  mocking  gestures,  with  Avhich  they  pointed  to  His 
l)ublican-disciples,  would  be  accompanied  by  mocking  Avords  in 
Avhich  they  Avould  extol  and  favoural)ly  compare  their  OAvn  claims 
and  standing  Avith  that  of  those  ncAv  disciples  of  Christ.  Not 
only  to  refute  but  to  confute,  to  convict,  and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
vince them,  was  the  object  of  Christ's  Discourse  and  Parable.  One 
l)y  one  their  pleas  Avere  taken  up  and  shown  t(^  be  utterly  untenable. 
They  Avere  persons  Avho  by  outward  righteousness  and  pretences  sought 
to  appear  just  1)efore  men,  but  (Jod  kncAv  their  hearts:  and  that  wiiicli 
Avas  exalted  among  men.  their  Pharisaic  standing  and  standing  aloof. 

'-ver.  15  "^^'O'"^  abomination  l)efore  Him.''  These  two  points  form  the  nuiin 
sul)ject  of  the  Parable.  Its./fy.sf  ol)je('t  Avas  to  shoAV  the  great  ditfer- 
ence  between  the  '  ])efore  men  '  .and  the  '  betbre  God;'  betAveen  Dives 
as  lie  appears  to  men  in  this  Avorld.andas  he  is  before  God  and  will  be 
in  the  next  world.  Again,  the  scch/hI  main  object  of  the  Paralde  Avas 
to  illustrate  that  tlicir    Phai'isaic  standiiiu-   and  standing  aloof— the 
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bearing  of  Dives  in  reference  to  a  Lazarus — which  was   the  glory  of     CHAP. 
Pharisaism  before  men,  was  an   abomination  before    God.      Yet  a      xvni 
third  object  of  the  Paral)le  was  in  reference  to  tiieir  covetousness,    ^— ^r — ' 
the  seltish  use  which  tliej'  made  of  tlieir  possessions — their  Mamon. 
But  a  selfish  was  an  unrighteous  use;  and,  as  such,  would  meet  with 
sorer  retribution  than  in  the  case  of  an  unfaithful  steward. 

But  we  leave  for  the  prseent  the  comparative  analysis  of  the 
Parable  to  return  to  the  introductory  words  of  Christ.  Having 
shown  that  the- claims  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  standing  aloof  from 
poor  sinners  were  an  abomination  before  God,  Christ  cond)ats  these 
grounds  of  their  bearing,  that  they  w^ere  the  custodians  and  ob- 
servers of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets,  while  those  i)oor  sinners 
had  no  claims  upon  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Yes — but  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  had  their  terminus  ad  quern  in  John  the  Baptist,  who 
'brought  the  good  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  Since  then 
'  every  one  '  had  to  enter  it   by  personal    resolution   and   '  force. '  '■"  » comp.  st. 

''.  "^      ^  Matt.  xi.  12, 

Yes — it  was    true  that  the  Law^  could  not  fail  in  one  tittle  of  it.''  audour 

_  •         1  1   •  t         fn  ■  remarkson 

But,  notoriously  and  m  everyday  hie,  the  Pharisees,  who  thus  spoke  tnepaa- 
of  the  Law  and  appealed  to  it,  were  the  constant  and  open  breakers  i,  st.  Luke 
of  it.     Witness  here  their  teaching  and  practice  concerning  divorce, 
which  really  involved  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment." 

Thus,  when  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  previously  stated,  we  have 
here  only  the  'heads,'  or  rather  the  'stepping  stones,' of  Christ's 
argument — from  notes  by  a  hearer  at  the  time,  which  were  after- 
wards given  to  St.  Luke — we  clearly  perceive,  hoAV  closely  connected 
are  the  seemingly  disjointed  sentences  which  preface  the  Parable, 
and  how  aptly  they  introduce  it.  The  Parable  itself  is  strictly  of  the 
Pharisees  and  their  relation  to  the  '  pul)Hcans  and  sinners '  whom 
they  despised,  and  to  whose  stewardship  they  oj)posed  thoughts  of 
their  own  proj)rietorship.  With  infinite  wisdom  and  dejjth  the 
Parable  tells  in  two  directions:  in  regard  to  their  selfish  use  of  the 
literal  riches — their  covetousness — and  in  regard  to  their  selfish 
use  of  the  figurative  riches:  their  Pharisaic  righteousness,  which 
left  poor  Lazarus  at  their  door  to  the  dogs  and  to  famine,  not  bestow- 
ing on  him  aught  from  their  su])posed  rich  festive  banquets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  lie  necessary  in  the  interi)retation  of 
this  Parable  to  keep  in  mind,  that  its  Parabolic  details  must  not  be 
exploited,  nor  doctrines  of  any  kind  derived  from  them,  either  as 
to  the  character  of  the  other  world,  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
future  punishments,  or  the  possible  moral  improvement  of  those  in 
Gehintiom.     All  such  things  are  tbreiijn  to  the  Parable,  which  is 
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BOOK      only  intciuled  as  a  type,  or  exemplification  and  illustration,  of  what  is 
IV        intended  to  be  tauii'lit.     And,  if  proof  were  required,  it  would  surely 

^^ — -.^ '   be   enough  to  rennnd  ourselves,  that  this   Parable  is   addressed  to 

the  Pharisees,  to  wliom  Christ  would  scarcely  have  communicated 
details  about  the  other  world,  on  wliich  He  was  so  reticent  in  His 
teacliin<>:  to  the  disciples.      The  Parable  naturally  falls  into  three 
parts. 
»w.  16-22  1.  Dives  and  Lazarus  hefore  and  after  death^"  or   the  contrast 

between  'before  men'  and  'before  God;'  the  unrighteous  use  of 
riches — literal  and  figurative;  and  the  relations  of  the  Pharisaic 
Dives  to  the  publican  Lazarus,  as  l)efore  men  and  as  before  God: 
the  'exalted  among  men'  an  'abomination  before  God.'  And  the 
application  of  the  Parable  is  here  the  more  telling,  that  oZms  were  so 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  the  typical  Pharisee 
is  thus  set  before  them  as,  on  their  own  showing,  the  typical 
sinner. 

The  Parable  opens  by  presenting  to  us  '  a  rich  man  '  '  clothed  in 
purple  and  byssus,  jo3-ously  faring  every  day  in  splendour.'     All  here 
is  in  character.     His  dress  is  described  as  the  finest  and  most  costly, 
for  byssus  and   purple  were  the  most  expensive  materials,  only  in- 
ferior to  silk,  which,  if  genuine  and  unmixed — for  at  least  three  kinds 
of  silk  are  mentioned  in    ancient    Je-wish  writings — was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.     Both  byssus — of  which  it  is  not  yet  quite  certain, 
whether  it  was  of  hemp  or  cotton — and  purple  were  indeed  manu- 
factured in  Palestine,  but  the  best  byssus  (at  least  at  that  time ') 
came  from    Egypt  and    India.      The  white  garments  of  the  Higli- 
'"Yomaui.    Pricst  ou  tlic  Day  of  Atonement  were  made  of  it.''     To  pass  over 
/jgj.  Y^j^g^  exaggerated    accounts  of  its  costliness,"  the  High-Priest's  dress  of 
loV/'  ^'        Pelusian  linen   for  the   morning    service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
was  said  to  have  cost  about  36/. ;  that  of  Indian  linen  for  the  even- 
ing of  the   same  day  about  24/.     Of  course,  this  stutt*  would,  if  of 
•1  jer. Kidd.   liome-manufacturc,  Avhether  made  in  Galilee  or  in  Judaea.'' be  much 
cheaper.     As  regarded  purple,  which  was  obtained  from  the  coasts  of 
'Shabb.sGa  Tyrc,"  wool  of  violct-purplc  was  sold    al)out  tliat  ]jeriod  by  weight ' 
'K.®i-  at  the  rate  of  about  3/.  the  Roman  pound,  tliouirh  it  would,  of  course, 

consideralily  vary  in  price. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this  Inxuriousness — unfortunately  not 
uncommon  among  the  very  liigli-j^laccd  Jews,  since  the  Talmud 
(though,  no  doubt,  exaggeratedly)  s])eaks  of  the  dress  of  a  corrupt 

1  In  later  times  Palestinian  byssus  seeras  to  have  been  in  great  repute.     See 
Her zf eld,  Haudelsgesch   p.  107. 
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High-Priest  as  having  cost  upwards  of  300// — was  the  feasting  every     CHAP, 
day,  the  description  of  which  conveys  the  impression  of  company,  mer-      xvm 

riinenf,  and  splendour.     All  this  is,  of  course,  intended  to  set  forth   ^— '-y 

the  selfish  use  which  this  man  made  of  his  wealth,  and  to  point  the  ^.-F®^- ''^<""* 
contrast  of  his  hearing  towards  Lazarus.  Here  also  every  detail 
is  meant  to  nmrk  the  pitiableness  of  the  case,  as  it  stood  ont  before 
Dives.  The  very  name — not  often  mentioned  in  any  other  real,  and 
never  in  any  other  Parabolic  story — tells  it:  LazarKs,  Lttazar,  a 
common  al)l)reviation  of  Elazar,  as  it  were,  'God  helj)  Jiiml  '  Then 
we  read  that  he  '  was  east '  ^  [efiefiXijTo)  at  his  gateway,  as  if  to  mark 
that  the  bearers  were  glail  to  throw  down  their  unwelcome  burden. - 
Laid  there,  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  Pharisee  as  he  went  out  or 
came  in,  or  sat  in  his  courtyard.  And  as  he  looked  at  him,  he  was 
covered  with  a  loathsome  disease;  as  he  heard  him,  he  uttered  a  pit- 
eous request  to  be  filled  with  what  fell  from  tlie  rich  man's  table. 
Yet  nothing  was  done  to  help  his  bodily  misery,  and,  as  the  word 
'desiring'  {emSv/uc^v)  implies,  his  longing  for  the  'crumbs'  re- 
mained unsatisfied.  So  selfish  in  the  use  of  his  wealth  was  Dives, 
so  wretched  Lazarus  in  his  view;  so  self-satisfied  and  unpitying  was 
the  Pharisee,  so  miserable  in  his  sight  and  so  needy  the  publican 
and  sinner.  '  Yea,  even  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores ' — for  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  alleviation,  but  as  an  aggravation  of 
his  ills,  that  he  was  left  to  the  dogs,  which  in  Scripture  are  always 
represented  as  unclean  animals. 

So  it  was  before  men.  But  how  was  it  before  God?  There  the 
relation  was  reversed.  The  beggar  died — no  more  of  him  here. 
But  the  Angels  'carried  him  away  into  Al)raham's  bosom.'  Leaving 
aside  for  the  present^  the  Jewish  teaching  concerning  the  'after 
death,'  we  are  struck  with  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  figurative 
language  used  by  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  wild  and  sensuous 
fancies  of  later  Ilabl)inic  teaching  on  the  subject.  It  is,  imleed, 
true,  that  we  must  not  look  in  this  Parabolic  language  for  Christ's 
teaching  about  the  'after  death.'  On  the  other  hand,  while  He 
would  say  nothing  that  was  essentially  divergent  from,  at  least,  the 

1  Tlie  better  reading  of  ver.  20  i.s  tluit  his  name  would  liave  been  aiven  to  Dives, 

adopted  in  the  Revised  Version:  •  And  a  and  not  to  tlie  be,£;.aar.     But  besides,  can 

certain   beijijar   named   Lazarus' — only  we  for  one  moment  believe  tlial  Ciirist 

that  we  should  render  'was  cast.'  would  in  such  manner  have  introduced 

-'  I  cannot  a,2;ree  with  Dean  Plumptre  the  name  of  Lazarus   of  Betiuuiy   into 

that  the  name  Lazarus  had  been  chosen  such   a  Parable,   he   bein.<r  alive  at  the 

with  special  reference,  and  as  a  warning,  time?     Nothing,  surely,  could  be  further 

to  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary.     If  from  His  general  mode  of  teaching  than 

Lazarus  of  Bethany  was  thus  to  be  warned  the  introduction  of  such  personalities, 

iu  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  his  riches,  ^  For  this  see  Book  V.  ch.  vi. 
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purest  views  entertained  on  tlie  subject  at  that  time — since  otlierwise 
tlie  object  of  the  Parabolic  illustration  would  have  been  lost — jet, 
whatever  He  did  say  must,  when  stripped  of  its  Parabolic  details, 
be  consonant  with  fact.  Thus,  the  carrying  up  of  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  by  Angels  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  Jewish  teaching, 
though  stripped  of  all  legendary  details,  such  as  about  the  number  and 
the  greetings  of  the  Angels.''  But  it  is  also  fully  in  accordance  with 
Christian  thought  of  the  ministry  of  Angels.  Again,  as  regards  the 
expi'cssion  'Abraham's  bosom, '  it  occurs,  although  not  fi-equently,  in 
Jewish  writings.'"'  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  Abraham  as 
our  father  is  so  frequent,  his  presence  and  merits  are  so  constantly 
invoked;  notably,  he  is  so  expressly  designated  as  he  who  receives 
(■'Zp!^)  the  ]ienitent  into  Paradise,"  that  we  can  see  how  congruous 
especially  to  the  higher  Jewish  teaching,  which  dealt  not  in  coarsely 
sensuous  descriptions  of  G an  Eden,  or  Paradise,  the  phrase  'Abra- 
ham's bosom '  must  have  been.  Nor  surely  can  it  be  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  accord  with  Christian  thinking  of  a  flgurative  expres- 
sion, that  likens  us  to  children  lying  lovingly  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
ham as  our  spiritual  father. 

2.  Dives  and  Lazarus  after  death  "^ :  The  'great  contrast'  fully 
realised,  and  how  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom. — Here  also  the  main 
interest  centres  in  Dives.  He  also  has  died  and  been  buried.  Thus 
ends  all  his  exaltedness  before  men.  The  next  scene  is  in  Hades  or 
Sheol,  the  place  of  the  disembodied  spirits  before  the  final  Judgment. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions:  the  one  of  consolation,  with  all  the 
faithful  gathered  unto  Abraham  as  their  father;  the  other  of  fiery 
torment.  Thus  far  in  accordance  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  As  regards  the  details,  the}^  evidently  represent 
the  views  current  at  the  time  among  the  Jews.  According  to  them, 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Tree  of  Life  were  the  abode  of  the 
blessed.''  Nay,  in  common  belief,  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  10:  '  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,'  indicated  that  this  Eden  was 
distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  garden  in  which  Adam  had  been 
originally  placed. "^  With  reference  to  it,  we  read  that  the  righteous 
in  Gan  Eden  see  the  wicked  in  GeJnnnom,  and  rejoice;^  and, 
similarly,  that  the  wicked  in  Gehinnom  see  the  righteous  sitting 
beatified  in  Gan  Eden,  and  their  souls  are  troubled.''  Still  more 
marked  is  the  parallelism  in  a  legend  told '  about  two  wicked  com- 
panions, of  whom  one  had  died  impenitent,  while  the  other  on  seeing 


'  But    I   cannot    think    witli    Grimm 
(Kurzgef.    Exeg.    Handb.    z.   d.    Ai)okr. 


Lief.  iv.  p.  347)  that  tlie  expression  refers 
to  a  feast  of  fellowship. 
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it  had  repented.     After  dcatli,  the  impenitent  in  Gehinnom  saw  the     CHAP. 

happiness  of'liis  former  companion,  and  murmured.     When  told  that      xvni 

the  difTerence  of  their  fate  was  due  to  the  other's  penitence,  he  wished  '^-— ^-^ — ' 

to  have  space  assigned  for  it,  but  was  informed  that  this  life  (the 

eve  of  the  Sabbath)  was  the  time  for  making  provision  for  the  next 

(the  Sabbath).     Again,  it  is  consonant  with  what  were  the  views  of 

the  Jews,  that  conversations  could  be  held  between  dead  persons,  of 

which  several  legendary  instances  are  given  in  the  Talmud. ''^     The  ^Ber.  ish 

torment^  especially  of  thirst,  of  the  wicked,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 

in  Jewish  writings.     Thus,  in  one  place,"  the  fable  of  Tantalus  is  bjer.chag. 

apparently  repeated.     The  righteous  is  seen  beside  delicious  springs, 

and  the  wicked  with  his  tongue  parched  at  the  brink  of  a  river,  the 

waves  of  which  are  constantly  receding  from  him.''     But  there  is  this  'LComp.aiso 

,      ,  Jer-  Sanh. 

verv  marked  and  characteristic  contrast,  that  in  the  Jewish  legend  23  c,  about 

'  ^  the  middle 

the  beatified  is  a  Pharisee,  while  the  sinner  tormented  with  thirst  is 
a  Publican!  Above  all,  and  as  marking  the  vast  difference  between 
Jewish  ideas  and  Christ's  teaching,  we  notice  that  there  is  no  analogy 
in  Rabbinic  writings  to  the  statement  in  the  Parable,  that  there  is  a 
wide  and  impassable  gulf  between  Paradise  and  Gehenna. 

To  return  to  the  Parable.  When  we  read  that  Dives  in  torments 
lifted  up  his  eyes,'  it  was,  no  doubt,  for  help,  or,  at  least,  alleviation. 
Then  he  first  perceived  and  recognised  the  reversed  relationship. 
The  text  emphatically  repeats  here:  'And  he, — literally,  this  one 
[Kai  avTog),  as  if  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  realised,  but  only  to 
misunderstand  and  misapply  it,  how  easily  superabundance  might 
minister  relief  to  extreme  need — 'calling  (viz.,  upon  =  invoking) 
said:  "  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  send  Lazarus."' 
The  invocation  of  Abraham,  as  having  the  power,  and  of  Abraham  as 
*  Father, '  was  natural  on  the  part  of  a  Jew.  And  our  Lord  does  not 
here  express  what  really  was,  but  only  introduces  Jews  as  speaking  in 
accordance  with  the  popular  notions.  Accordingly,  it  docs  not 
necessarily  imply  on  the  part  of  Dives  either  glorification  of  carnal 
descent  {gloriaUo  carnis,  as  Bengel  has  it),  nor  a  latent  idea  that 
he  might  still  dispose  of  Lazarus.  A  Jew  would  have  api)ea]ed  to 
'Father  Abraham"  under  such  oi'  like  cireunistancos,  and  many 
analogous  statements  might  l)e  quoted  in  ])ro()i'.  Uut  all  the  more 
telling  is  it,  that  the  rich  Pharisee  should  behold  in  the  Ixtsoni  of 
Abraham,  whose  child  he  specially  claimed  to  be,  what,  in  his  sight, 
had  been  poor  Lazarus,  covered  with  moral  sores,  and.  religiouslj' 
speaking,  thrown  down  outside  his   gate — not,  only  not  admitted  to 

'  Accordiiiir  to  soiiio  of  the  coiiiim>ut:iI(ii'.s  tlu'se  were,  however,  dreams. 
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BOOK      the  I'cUowsliii)  ofhis  reliii'ious  l)aii(|U('t,  l)ut  not  even  to  bo  fed  hy  the 
IV         ('ninil)s  that  fell  from  his  table,  and  to  l)e  k:>ft  to   the  do<;s.     And  it 

^— ^r — -'  was  tlie  climax  of  the  contrast  that  he  should  now  have  to  invoke, 
and  that  in  vain,  his  ministry,  seeking  it  at  the  hands  of  Abraham. 
And  here  we  als(^  recall  the  [)rcvious  Parable  about  making,  ere  it 
fail,  friends  by  means  of  the  Mamon  of  unrighteousness,  that  they 
may  welcome  us  in  the  everlasting  tal)ernacles. 

It  sliould  be  remend)ered  that  Dives  now  limits  his  requ(^st  to 
the  hunil)lcst  dimensions,  asking  only  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent 
to  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  the  cooling  liquid,  and  thus  give  him 
even  the  smallest  relief.  To  this  Al)raham  replies,  tliough  in  a  tone 
of  pity:  'Child,' yet  decidedly — showing  him,  first,  the  rightness  of 
the  present  position  of  things;  and,  secondly,  the  imp()ssil)ility  of 
any  alteration,  such  as  he  had  asked.  Dives  had,  in  his  lifetime, 
received  his  good  things;  that  had  been  Ms  things,  he  had  chosen 
them  as  his  part,  and  used  them  for  self,  without  communicating  of 
them.  And  Lazarus  had  received  evil  things.  Now  Lazarus  was 
comforted,  and  Dives  in  torment.  It  was  the  right  order — not  that 
Lazarus  was  comforted  because  in  this  world  he  had  suffered,  nor 
yet  that  Dives  was  in  torment  because  in  this  world  he  had  had 
riches.  But  Lazarus  received  there  the  comfort  which  had  been 
refused  to  him  on  earth,  and  the  man  who  had  made  this  world  his 
good,  and  obtained  there  his  portion,  of  which  he  had  refused  even 
the  crumbs  to  the  most  needy,  now  received  the  meet  reward  of  his 
unpitying,  uidoving,  selfish  life.  But,  besides  all  this,  which  in 
itself  was  right  and  proper.  Dives  had  asked  what  was  impossible:  no 
intercourse  could  be  held  between  Paradise  and  Gehenna,  and  on 
this  account'  a  great  and  impassable  chasm  existed  between  the  two, 
so  that,  even  if  they  would,  they  could  not,  pass  from  heaven  to  hell, 
nor  3'et  from  hell  to  those  in  bliss.  And,  although  doctrinal  state- 
ments should  not  be  drawn  from  Parabolic  illustrations,  we  would 
suggest  that,  at  least  so  far  as  this  Parable  goes,  it  seems  to  preclude 
the  hope  of  a  gradual  change  or  transition  after  a  life  lost  in  the 
service  of  sin  and  self. 

» St.  Luke  3.   Appllvdtionof  the  Parable^''  showing  how  the  Law  and  the 

Prophets  cannot  fail,  and  how  we  mu  t  now  press  into  the  Kingdom. 
It  seems  a  strange  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  commentators, 
that  the  next  request  of  Dives  indicates  a  commencing  change  of 
mind  on  his  part.     To  begin  with,  this  part  of  the  Parable  is  only 

'  The  exact  rendering;  in  ver.  26  is;   'in  order  that  {onooi,  so  also  in  ver.  28)  they 
who  would  pass  from  hence  to  you,'  &c. 


xvi.  27-31 
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intended  to  illustrate  the  need,  and  the  sole  n:jGan.s  of  conversion  to      CHAP. 
God — the  ai)peal  to  the  Law  and  the  Pr()i)hets  being  the  more  apt      xviii 
that  the  Pharisees  made  their  boast  of  them,  and  the  refusal  of  any  "— ^r^*-' 
special  miraculous  interposition  the  more  emphatic,  that  the  Pharisees 
liad  been  asking  for  '  a  sign  from  heaven.'    Besides,  it  would  require 
more  than  ordinary  charity  to  discover  a  moral  change  in  the  desire 
that  his  brothers  might — not  be  converted,   but  not  come  to   that 
place  of  torment! 

Dismissing,  therefore,  this  idea,  we  now  lind  Dives  pleading  that 
Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  his  tive  brothers,  who,  as  Ave  infer,  were  of 
the  same  disposition  and  life  as  himself  had  been,  to  '  testify  unto 
them ' — the  word  implying  more  than  ordinary,  even  earnest,  testi- 
mony. Presumably,  what  he  so  earnestly  asked  to  be  attested  was,  that 
he.  Dives,  was  in  torment;  and  the  expected  eflfect,  not  of  the  testi- 
mony but  of  the  mission  of  Lazarus,''  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  •  ver.  30 
known,  was,  that  these,  his  brothers,  might  not  come  to  the  same 
place.  At  the  same  time,  the  request  seems  to  imply  an  attempt  at 
self-justification,  as  if,  during  his  life,  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
warning.  Accordingly,  the  reply  of  Abraham  is  no  longer  couched 
in  a  tone  of  pity,  but  implies  stern  rebuke  of  Dives.  They  need  no 
witness-bearer:  they  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  let  them  hear 
them.  If  testimony  be  needed,  theirs  has  been  given,  and  it  is 
sufficient — a  reply  this,  which  would  specially  appeal  to  the  Pharisees. 
And  when  Dives,  now,  perhaps,  as  much  bent  on  self-justification  as 
on  the  message  to  his  brothers,  remonstrates  that,  although  they  had 
not  received  such  testimony,  yet  '  if  one  come  to  them  from  the 
dead,'  they  would  repent,  the  final,  and,  as,  alas!  history  has  shown 
since  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the  true  answer  is,  that '  if  they  hear 
not  [give  not  hearing  to]  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  influenced  ^  [moved :  their  intellects  to  believe,  their  wills  to 
repent],  if  one  rose  from  the  dead.' 

And  here  the  Parable,  and  the  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  abruptly 
break  ofl'.     When  next  we  hear  the  Master's  voice,"  it  is  in  loving  "ch.  xtu. 
application  to  the  disciples  of  some  of  the  lessons  which  were  implied 
in  what  He  had  spoken  to  the  Pharisees. 

'  This  is  tho  real  meaning  of  tlie  verb  fluencing  the  intellect.     To  us  the  other 

tte/Qoj  in  the  passive  voice.     The  render-  sense,  that  of  influencing  the  will  to  re- 

ing  'persuade'  is  already   Targumic —  pentance,    seems  more    likely  to   have 

giving  it  the   sense   of  moving  or  in-  t)een  intended. 
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THE  THREE  LAST  PARABLES  OF  THE  PER.EAN  SERIES:  THE  UNRIGHTEOUS 
JUDGE — THE  SELF-RIGHTEOUS  PHARISEE  AND  THE  PUBLICAN — THE 
UNMERCIFUL  SERVANT. 

(St.  Luke  .xviii.  I-I4;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  23-35.) 

If  we  were  to  seek  confirmation  of  the  suggestion,  that  these  last 
and  the  two  preceding  Parables  are  grouped  together  under  a 
common  viewpoint,  such  as  that  of  Righteousness,  the  character 
and  position  of  the  Parables  now  to  be  examined  would  supply  it. 
For,  while  the  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  evidently  bears  close 
affinity  to  those  that  had  preceded — especially  to  that  of  him  who 
persisted  in  his  request  for  bread " — it  evidently  refers  not,  as  the 
other,  to  man's  present  need,  but  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 
The  prayer,  the  perseverance,  the  delay,  and  the  ultimate  answer  of 
wiiich  it  speaks,  are  all  connected  with  it."  Indeed,  it  follows  on 
what  had  passed  on  this  subject  immediately  before — first,  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Christ,''  and  then  between  Christ  and  the  disciples.'' 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  between  the  Parable  of  Dives 
and  Lazarus  and  that  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  not,  indeed,  a  great 
interval  of  time,  but  most  momentous  events,  had  intervened.  These 
were:  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  Bethany,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  the 
Jerusalem  council  against  Christ,  the  flight  to  Ephraim,"  a  brief  stay 
and  preaching  there,  and  the  commencement  of  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.'  During  this  last  slow  journey  from  the  borders  of 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  we  suppose  the  Discourses  ^  and  the  Parable 
about  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  have  been  spoken.  And 
although  such  utterances  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with 
Christ's  later  and  full  Discourses  about  <  The  Last  Things, '  we  readily 
perceive,  even  at  this  stage,  how,  when  He  set  His  Face  towards 
Jerusalem,  there  to  be  offered  up,  thoughts  and  words  concerning 
the  '  End'  may  have  entered  into  all  His  teaching,  and  so  have  given 
occasion  for  the  questions  of  the  Pharisees  and  disciples,  and  for  the 
answers  of  Christ,  alike  by  Discourse  and  in  Parable. 

The  most  common  and  specious,  but  also  the  most  serious  mis- 
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take  in  reference  to  the  Parable  of  'the  Unjust  .Iiidi-c,'  is  to  re,ii:ar(l  CHAP, 
it  as  imj)lyin(i^  that,  just  as  the  poor  widow  insisted  in  lier  jx'tition  and  XIX 
was  righted  because  other  insistence,  so  the  discii)h's  should  |)ei'sist  ^— -r-*^ 
in  prayer  and  wouhl  be  lieard  because  of  their  insistence.  I>ut  liiis 
is  an  entirely  false  interi)retation.  When  treating  of  the  Pa]-al)](' of 
the  Unrighteous  Steward,  v.e  disclaimed  all  merely  mechanical  ideas 
of  prayer,  as  if  God  heard  us  for  our  many  repetitions.  This  error 
must  liere  also  be  carefully  avoided.  The  inference  from  the  Parable 
is  not,  that  the  Church  will  be  ultimately  vindicated  because  she  per- 
severes in  pra^'er,  but  that  she  so  perseveres,  because  God  will  surely 
right  her  cause:  it  is  not,  that  insistence  in  prayer  is  the  cause  of  its 
answer,  but  that  the  certainty  of  that  which  is  asked  for  should  lead 
to  continuance  in  prayer,  even  when  all  around  seems  to  forbid  the 
hope  of  answer.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  comparison 
of  the  Unjust  Judge  with  the  Just  and  Holy  God  in  Ilis  dealings 
with  His  own.  If  the  widow  persevered,  knowing  that,  although  no 
other  consideration,  human  or  Divine,  would  influence  the  Unjust 
Judge,  yet  her  insistence  would  secure  its  object,  how  much  more 
should  we  'not  faint/  but  continue  in  i)rayer,  who  are  appealing  to 
God,  Who  has  His  people  and  His  cause  at  heart,  even  though  He 
delay,  remembering  also  that  even  this  is  for  their  sakes  who  pray. 
And  this  is  fully  expressed  in  the  inti'oductory  words.  . '  He  spake 
also  a  Parable  to  them  with  reference  '  to  the  need  be  {Ttpo^  toSeiv) 
of  their-  always  praying  and  not  fainting.'^ 

The  remarks  just  made  will  remove  what  otherwise  might  seem 
another  serious  difficulty.  H  it  be  asked,  how  the  conduct  of  the 
Unjust  Judge  could  serve  as  illustration  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  God,  we  answer,  that  the  lesson  in  the  Parable  is  not  from  the 
similarity  l)ut  from  the  contrast  between  the  Unrighteous  human  and 
the  Righteous  Divine  Judge.  '  Hear  what  the  Unrighteous  Judge 
saith.  ]3ut  God  [mark  the  emphatic  ])ositi()n  of  the  word],  shall  He 
not  indeed  [rw  /o/]  vindicate  [the  injuries  of,  do  judgment  for]  His 
elect  .  .  .?'  In  truth,  this  mode  of  argument  is  perhaps  the  most 
connnon  in  Jinvish  Parables,  and  occurs  on  almost  every  page  of 
ancient  Rabbinic  commentaries.  It  is  called  the  Qal  vaChomer,  '  light 
and  heavy,'  and  ansAvers  to  our  reasoning  a  fortiori  or  (7c  minorc  ad 
majus  (from  the  less  to  the  greater).*     According  to  the  Rabbis,  ten 

*  Even  this  sliows  tliat  it  is  intended  ^  Tlie  verbs  are,  of  course,  in  the  in- 
to mark  an  essential  diti'erence  between  finitive. 
this  and  the  preceding  Parables.  ■*  Sometimes  it  is  applied  in  the  oppo- 

-  The  word  aurot;?  should  be  inserted  site  direction,  from  the  greater  to  the  less, 
in  the  text. 
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instances  of  such  reasoning  occur  in  the  Old  Testament'  itself/ 
Generally,  such  reasoning  is  introduced  by  the  Avords  Qal  vaChomer; 
often  it  is  prefaced  by,  Al  acJiath  Kammah  veKammah,  '  against  one 
how  much  and  how  much,'  that  is,  '  how  much  more.'  Thus,  it  is 
argued  that,  '  if  a  King  of  flesh  and  blood  '  did  so  and  so,  shall  not 
the  King  of  Kings,  &c. ;  or,  if  the  sinner  received  such  and  such, 
shall  not  the  righteous,  &c.  ?  In  the  present  Parable  the  reasoning 
would  be:  'If  the  Judge  of  Unrighteousness '  said  that  he  would 
vindicate,  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  Kigliteousness  do  judgment  on 
behalf  of  His  Elect?  In  fact,  we  have  an  exact  Rabbinic  parallel  to 
the  thought  underlying,  and  the  lesson  derived  from,  this  Parable. 
When  describing,  how  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  Nineveh  repented 
and  cried  to  God,  His  answer  to  the  loud  persistent  cry  of  the  people 
is  thus  explained:  '  The  bold  (he  who  is  unabashed)  conquers  even  a 
wicked  person  [to  grant  him  his  request],  how  much  more  the  All- 
Good  of  the  world ! ' " 

The  Parable  opens  by  laying  dowm  as  a  general  principle  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  the  Disciples  always  to  pray — the  precise  mean- 
ing being  defined  by  the  opposite,  or  limited  clause:  'not  to  faint,' 
that  is,  not  '  to  become  weary. '  '^  The  word  '  always '  must  not  be 
understood  in  respect  of  time,  as  if  it  meant  continuously,  but  at  all 
times,  in  the  sense  of  under  all  circumstances,  however  apparently 
adverse,  when  it  might  seem  as  if  an  answer  could  not  come,  and  we 
would  therefore  be  in  danger  of  '  fainting  '  or  becoming  weary.  This 
rule  applies  here  primarily  to  that '  weariness '  which  might  lead  to  the 
cessation  of  prayer  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  or  of  expectancy  of 
it,  during  the  long  period  when  it  seems  as  if  He  delayed  His  return, 
nay,  as  if  increasingly  there  were  no  likelihood  of  it.  But  it  may 
also  be  applied  to  all  similar  circumstances,  when  praj'er  seems  so 
long  unanswered  that  weariness  in  praying  threatens  to  overtake  us. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  even  in  Jewish  writings,  that  a  man  should  never 
be  deterred  from,  nor  cease  praying,  the  illustration  by  Qal  vaChomer 
being  from  the  case  of  Moses,  who  knew  that  it  was  decreed  he  should 
not  enter  the  land,  and  yet  continued  praying  about  it." 

The  Parable  introduces  to  us  a  Judge  in  a  city,  and  a  widow. 
Except  where  a  case  was  voluntarily  submitted  for  arbitration  rather 
than  judgment,  or  judicial  advice  was  sought  of  a  sage,  one  man 


1  These  ^e/y  passages  are :  Gen.  xliv.  8; 
Exod.  vi.  9,  12;  Numb.  xii.  14;  Deut. 
xxxi.  27;  two  instauces  in  Jerem.  xii.  5; 
1  Sam.  xxiii.  .3;  Prov.  xi.  31;  Esth.  ix. 
12;  and  Ezek.  xv.  5. 

■^  The  verb  is  used  in  the  same  sense 


wherever  it  occurs  in  the  N.T. :  viz.,  St. 
Luke  xviii.  1;  2  Cor.  iv.  1,  16;  Gal.  vi. 
!);  Eph.  iii.  13;  and  2  Thess.  iii.  13.  It 
is  thus  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  and  to  St. 
Paul. 
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could  not  have  IbiMiicd  aJcwisli  tril)unal.  Besides,  his  mode  of  speak- 
ing- and  acting  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  hypothesis.  lie  must 
therefore  have  been  one  of  the  Judges,  or  municipal  authorities, 
appointed  by  Herod  or  the  Romans — perhaps  a  Jew,  but  not  a  Jeivish 
Judge.  Possiljly,  he  may  have  been  a  police-magistrate,  or  one  who 
had  some  function  of  that  kind  delegated  to  him.  We  know  that, 
at  least  in  Jerusalem,  there  were  two  stipendiary  magistrates  {Dcuj- 
yaney  Gezeroth''),  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  to  the  observance  of  all 
police-regulations  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Unlike  the  regular 
Judges,  who  attended  only  on  certain  days  and  hours,"  and  were 
unpaid,  these  magistrates  were,  so  to  speak,  always  on  duty,  and 
hence  unable  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation.  It  was  probably 
for  this  reason  that  they  were  paid  out  of  the  Temple-Treasury, "^  and 
received  so  large  a  salary  as  225?.,  or,  if  needful,  even  more.**  On 
account  of  this,  perhaps  also  for  their  unjust  exactions,  Jewish  Avit 
designated  them,  by  a  play  on  the  words,  as  Dayyaney  Gezeloth — 
Robber- Judges,  instead  of  their  real  title  of  Dayyaney  GezerotJi 
(Judges  of  Prohibitions,  or  else  of  Punishments).'  It  may  have 
been  that  there  were  such  Jewish  magistrates  in  other  places  also. 
Josephus' speaks  of  local  magistracies.'"^  At  any  rate  there  were 
in  every  locality  police-officials,  who  watched  over  order  and  law.^ 
The  Talmud  speaks  in  very  depreciatory  terms  of  these  '  village- 
Judges '  {Dayijaney  deMegista),  in  opposition  to  the  town  tribunals 
{Bey  Davar),  and  accuses  them  of  ignorance,  arbitrariness,  and 
covetousness,  so  that  for  a  dish  of  meat  they  would  pervert  justice. "^ 
Frequent  instances  are  also  mentioned  of  gross  injustice  and  bribery 
in  regard  to  the  non-Jewish  Judges  in  Palestine. 

It  is  to  such  a  Judge  tlKit  the  Parable  refers — one  who  was  con- 
sciously, openly,  and  avowedly  ^  inaccessible  to  the  highest  motive, 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  even  restrained  by  the  lower  consideration  of 
regard  for  public  opinion.  It  is  an  extreme  case,  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  exceeding  unlikelihood  of  justice  being  done.  For  the  same 
purpose,  the  party  seeking  justice  at  his  hands  is  described  as  a  poor, 
unprotected  widow.  But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind,  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  Parable,  that  the  Church,  whom  she  represents,  is 
also  widowed  in  the  absence  of  her  Lord.  To  return — this  Avidow 
'came  '  to  the  Unjust  Judge  (the  imperfect  tense  in  the  original  in- 
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»  Kethub. 
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bShabb.iOa 


<:  Jer.  Shetj. 
48  a 

■1  Keth.  105 
fcJer.Keth. 
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'  Ant.  iv. 
8,  U 


fBabhaK. 
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e  St.  Luke 
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'  Com  p.  Geirier,  Ursclir.  u.  Uebers.  pj). 
119,  120,  Note,  with  wbicb,  however, 
comp.  the  two  Essays  mentioned  in 
Note  3. 

-  See  (ieiger,  u.  s.  p.  115. 


•'  Comp.£/oc/i,  Mos.Talm.  Polizeirech*:, 
which  is,  however,  only  an  enhir.irement 
of  Fridiki'I's  essay  in  the  Aloiiatscln'.  fiir 
Gesch.  d.  Judeutij.  for  1852,  pp.  24:?-261. 
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dicating  repeated,  even  continuous  coming),  with  the  urgent  demand 
to  be  vindicated  of  her  adversary,  that  is,  that  the  Judge  should 
make  legal  inquiry, -and  by  a  decision  set  her  right  as  against  him  at 
whose  hands  she  was  suffering  wrong.  For  reasons  of  his  own  he 
would  not;  and  this  continued  for  a  while.  At  last,  not  from  any 
higher  {)rincii)lc,  nor  even  from  regard  for  i)ublic  opinion— both  of 
wliich,  indeed,  as  he  avowed  to  himself,  had  no  weight  with  him — he 
couiplied  with  her  request,  as  the  text  (literally  translated)  has  it: 
'  Yet  at  any  rate*  because  this  widoA?  troubleth  me,  I  will  do  justice 
for  her,  lest,  in  the  end,  coming  she  bruise  me  '  ^ — do  personal  violence 
to  me,  attack  me  bodily.  Then  follows  the  grand  inference  from  it: 
If  the  'Judge  of  Unrighteousness'  speak  thus,  shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  Righteousness — God — do  judgment,  vindicate  [by  His  Coming 
to  judgment  and  so  setting  right  the  wrong  done  to  His  Church] 
'  His  Elect,  which  cry  to  Him  day  and  night,  although  He  suffer  long- 
on  account  of  them ' — delay  His  final  interposition  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  and  that,  not  as  the  Unjust  Judge,  but  for  their  own  sakes, 
in  order  that  the  number  of  the  Elect  may  all  be  gathered  in,  and  they 
fully  prepared? 

Difficult  as  the  rendering  of  this  last  clause  admittedly  is,  our 
interpretation  of  it  seems  confirmed  by  the  final  application  of  this 
Parable."  Taking  the  previous  verse  along  with  it,  we  would  have 
this  double  Parallelism:  '  But  God,  shall  He  not  vindicate  [do  judg- 
ment on  behalf  of]  His  Elect?'"'  'I  tell  j^ou,  that  He  will  do  judg- 
ment on  behalf  of  them  shortly ' — this  word  being  chosen  rather  than 
'speedily'  (as  in  the  A.  and  R.V.),  because  the  latter  might  convey 
the  itlea  of  a  sudden  interposition,  such  as  is  not  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression. This  would  be  the  first  Parallelism;  the  second  this: 
'  Although  He  suffer  long  [delay  His  final  interposition]  on  account 
of  them  '  (verse  1),  to  which  the  second  clause  of  verse  8  would  cor- 
respond, as  offering  the  explanation  and  vindication:  'But  the  Son 
of  Man,  when  He  have  come,  shall  He  find  the  faith  upon  the  earth? ' 
It  is  a  terribly  sad  question,  as  put  by  Him  Who  is  the  Christ:  After 
all  this  long-suffering  delay,  shall  He  find  the  finth  upon  the  earth — 
intellectual  belief  on  the  part  of  one  class,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  the  faith  of  the  heart  which  trusts  in,  longs,  and  prays, 
because  it  expects  and  looks  for  His  Coming,  all  undisturbed  by  the 
prevailing  unbelief  around,  only  quickened  by  it  to  more  intensity 


•  Tills,  us  the  only  possible  rendering  of 
the  verb  in  this  instance, is  also  vindicated 
by   Me>/('r   ad    loc.      The  Judge   seems 


afraid  of  bodily  violence  from  the  exas- 
l)erated  woman.  For  a  significant  pugi- 
listic use  of  the  verb,  comp.  1  Cor.  i.\.  27. 
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of  prayer!     Shall  He  lind  it?     Let  the  history  of  the  Cliiurh,  nay, 
each  man's  heart,  make  answer! 

2.  The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  which  follows,* 
is  only  internally  connected  with  that  of  '  the  Unjust  Judg-e.'  It  is 
not  ?^/irighteousness,  but  of  se^Z-righteousness — and  this,  hoth  in 
its  positive  and  negative  aspects:  as  trust  in  one's  own  state,  and  as 
contempt  of  others.  Again,  it  has  also  this  connection-  with  the 
previous  Parable,  that,  whereas  thatof  the  Unrighteous  Judge  pointed 
to  continuance,  this  to  humility  in  prayer. 

The  introductory  clause  shows  that  it  has  no  connection  in  point 
of  time  with  what  had  preceded,  although  the  interval  between  the 
two  may,  of  course,  have  been  very  short.  Probably,  something  had 
taken  place,  which  is  not  recorded,  to  occasion  this  Parable,  which,  if 
not  directly  addressed  to  the  Pharisees,^  is  to  such  as  are  of  Phari- 
saic spirit.  It  brings  before  us  two  men  going  up  to  the  Temple — 
whether  '  at  the  hour  of  prayer, '  or  otherwise,  is  not  stated.  Re- 
membering that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms  for  the  day  and  the 
interval  for  a  certain  prescribed  prayer,  the  service  in  the  Temple  was 
entirel}'  sacrificial,  we  are  thankful  for  such  glimpses,  which  show 
that,  both  in  the  time  ol  public  service,  and  still  more  at  other  times, 
the  Temple  was  made  the  place  ot  i)rivate  prayer.  "  On  the  present 
occasion  the  two  men,  who  went  together  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Temple,  represented  the  two  religious  extremes  in  Jewish  society. 
To  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  but  no  farther,  did  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican  go  together.  Within  the  sacred  enclosure — before 
God,  where  man  should  least  have  made  it,  began  their  separation. 
'The  Pharisee  put  himself  by  himself,^  and  prayed  thus:  0  God,  I 
thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men— extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers — nor  also  as  this  Publican  [there].'  Never,  perhaps,  were 
words  of  thanksgiving  spoken  in  less  thankfulness  than  these.  For, 
tliankfulness  implies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  gift;  hence,  a  sense 
of  not  having  had  ourselves  what  we  have  received;  in  other  words, 


CHAP. 
XIX 


"  St.  Luke 
xvlii.  ;»-i4 


b  Comp.  St, 
Luke  ii.  27. 
37;  Actsii. 
46;  V.  12,  42 


'  Tlio  ()])ioctinii  of  ScJtIeiprmdchpr 
(followed  by  later  coiiiinentators),  that, 
in  a  Parable  a(lilres.-;e<l  to  Pharisees,  a 
Pharisee  would  not  have  been  introduced 
as  the  chief  ti<i;ure,  seems  of  little  force. 

'•*  For  tiie  philological  vindication  of 
this  renderinji;,  see  GofheJ,  Parabeln  (i.  p. 
327).  The  arii^uments  in  its  favour  are  as 
follows:  1.  It  corresponds  to  the  descri])- 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  Puljlican,  wlio 
also  stood  by  himself '  afar  ott'.'  2.  Other- 
wise,   the    mention    that    the    Pharisee 


'  stood'  would  seem  utterly  idle.  He  covJd 
not  have  sat.  3.  The  rendering;  '  prayed 
with  himself,'  is  not  correct.  Tlie  words 
mean :  '  to  himself ' — and  this  would  2,1  ve 
no  nieaniuii;.  But  even  were  we  to  render 
it  'with  himself  in  the  sense  of  silent 
prayer,  the  introduction  of  such  a  remark 
as  that  he  prayed  silently,  would  be  both 
needless  and  aimless.  But  what  decides 
us  is  the  parallelism  with  the  account  of 
the  posture  of  the  Publican. 
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BOOK  then,  a  sense  (»!'  oui'  pei'soual  need,  or  humility.  But  the  very  first  act 
IV  ot'  this  Pharisee  had  been  to  sejjarate  himself  from  all  the  other  wor- 
^— ^Y"^^  shippers,  and  notal)ly  from  the  Publican,  whom,  as  his  words  show, 
he  had  noticed,  and  looked  down  u[)on.  His  thanksgiving  referred 
not  to  what  he  had  received,  but  to  the  sins  of  others  by  which  they 
were  separated  from  him,  and  to  his  own  meritorious  deeds  by  which  he 
was  separated  from  them.  Thus,  his  words  expressed  what  his  atti- 
tude indicated;  and  both  were  the  expression,  not  of  thankfulness,  l)ut 
of  boastfulness.  It  was  the  same  as  their  bearing  at  the  feast  and  in 
public  places;  the  same  as  their  contempt  and  condemnation  of  '  the 
rest  of  men,'  and  especially  '  the  publicans;  '  the  same  that  even  their 
designation — 'Pharisees,'  'Separated  ones,' implied.  The  'rest  of 
men '  might  be  either  the  Gentiles,  or,  more  probably,  the  common 
unlearned  people,  the  Am  hciArets,  whom  they  accused  or  suspected 
of  every  possible  sin,  according  to  their  fundamental  principle: 
'  The  unlearned  cannot  be  pious.'  And,  in  their  sense  of  that  term, 
they  were  right — and  in  this  lies  the  condemnation  of  their  righteous- 
ness. And,  most  painful  though  it  be,  remembering  the  downright 
earnestness  and  zeal  of  these  men,  it  must  be  added  that,  as  we 
read  the  Liturgy  of  the  Synagogue,  we  come  ever  and  again  upon 
such  and  similar  thanksgiving — that  they  are  '  not  as  the  rest  of 
men.'  ^ 

But  this  was  not  all.  From  looking  down  upon  others  the  Phari- 
see proceeded  to  look  up  to  himself.  Here  Talmudic  writings  offer 
painful  parallelisms.  They  are  full  of  references  to  the  merits  of  the 
just,  to  'the  merits  and  righteousness  of  the  fathers,'  or  else  of 
Israel  in  taking  upon  itself  the  Law.  And  for  the  sake  of  these 
merits  and  of  that  righteousness,  Israel,  as  a  nation,  expects  general 
acceptance,  pardon,  and  temporal  benefits  ^ — for,  all  spiritual  bene- 
fits Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  pious  in  Israel  individually,  possess 
already,  nor  do  they  need  to  get  them  from  heaven,  since  the}*  can 
and  do  work  them  out  for  themselves.  And  here  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Parable  significantly  dropped  even  the  form  of  thanksgiving.     The 

'  Of  tliis  spirit  are  even,  such  Eulogies  limit  to  sucli  extravaijances.     Tlie  world 

as  these  in  the  ordinary  niornine;-prayer:  itself  had  been  created  on  account  of  the 

'  Blessed  art  Thou,  Lord,  our  God,  King  merits  of  Israel,  and  is  sustained  by  them, 

of  the  world,  that  Thou  hast  not  made  even  as  all  nations  only  continue  by  rea- 

me  a  strauijer  (a  Gentile)  ...  a  servant  son  of  this  (Shemoth  R.  15.  28 ;   Beinidb. 

...  a  woman.'  R.  2).     A  most  extraordinary  account  is 

-  The  merit  or  Zekhnth.     On  this  sub-  .given  in  Bemidli.  1!.  20  of  the  four  merits 

ject  we  must  refer,  as  far  too  large  for  for  the  sake  of  wliich  Israel  was  delivered 

quotation,  to  the  detailed  account  in  such  out  of  Egypt:  tliey  did  not  change  their 

works   as   Weher,    System    d.    altsynag.  names:  nor  their  language:  nor  reveal 

Theol.  pp.  280  A'C.     Indeed,  there  is  nn  their  secrets;  nor  were  dissolute. 
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religious  pcrlbrmanccs  which  he  eniiiuoratcMl  are  tlio.se  wliich  mark 
the  Pharisee  among  the  Pharisees:  '  I  fast  twice  a  week,  and  I  give 
tithes  of  all  that  I  acquire."  '  The  first  of  these  was  in  pursuance  of 
the  custom  of  some  '  more  righteous  than  the  rest, 'who,  as  i)reviously 
exi)lainotl,  fasted  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week  (Mondays 
and  Thursdays)."  But,  perhaps,  we  should  not  forget  that  these  were 
also  the  regular  market  days,  when  the  country-people  came  to  the 
towns,  and  there  were  special  Services  in  the  Synagogues,  and  the 
local  Sanhedrin  met — so  that  these  saints  in  Israel  would,  at  the  same 
time,  attract  and  receive  special  notice  for  tlieir  fasts.  As  for  the 
boast  about  giving  tithes  of  all  that  he  acquired — and  not  merely  of  his 
land,  fruits,  &c. — it  has  already  been  explained,^  that  this  was  one  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  '  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees. '  Their 
practice  in  this  respect  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words  of  the 
Mishnah:"  '  He  tithes  all  that  he  eats,  all  that  he  sells,  and  all  that 
he  buys,  and  he  is  not  a  guest  with  an  unlearned  person  [Am 
haArets,  so  as  not  possibly  to  partake  of  what  may  have  been  left 
untithed] . ' 

Although  it  may  not  be  necessary,  yet  one  or  two  quotations  will 
help  to  show  how  truly  this  picture  of  the  Pharisee  was  taken  from 
life.  Thus,  the  following  prayer  of  a  Rabbi  is  recorded:  '  I  thank 
Thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  that  Thou  hast  ])ut  my  jiart  with  those  who 
sit  in  the  Academy,  and  not  with  those  who  sit  at  the  corners  [money- 
changers and  traders].  For,  I  rise  early  and  they  rise  early:  I  rise 
early  to  the  words  of  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things.  I  labour 
and  they  labour:  I  labour  and  receive  a  reward,  they  labour  and 
receive  no  reward.  I  run  and  they  run:  I  run  to  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come,  and  they  to  the  pit  of  destruction. ""  Even  more  closely 
parallel  is  this  thanksgiving,  which  a  Rabbi  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Israel:  '  Lord  of  the  world,  judge  me  not  as  those  who  dwell  in  the 
big  towns  [such  as  Rome] :  among  whom  there  is  robbery,  and 
uncleanness,  and  vain  and  false  swearing."^  Lastly,  as  regards  the 
boastful  spirit  of  Rabbinism,  we  recall  such  painful  sayings  as  those 
of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  -^ — notably  this,  that  if  there  were  only  two  righteous  men  in 
the  world,  he  and  his  son  were  these;  and  if  only  one,  it  was  he! " 

The  second  picture,  or  scene,  in  the  Parable  sets  before  us  the 
reverse  state  of  feeling  from  that  of  the  Pharisee.  Only,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that,  as  the   Pharisee  is  not  blamed  for  his  giving  of 

1  Not  'possess,'  as  iu  the  A.Y.  '^  See  Book  HI.  ch.  ii, 

3  Comp.  vol.  i.  p.  540. 
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1?00K  thanks,  nor  yet  for  his  good-doing,  real  or  Imaginary,  so  the  prayer 
IV  ol'thc  Publican  is  not  answered,  because  he  was  a  sinner.  In  both  cases 
^— '^""^  what  decides  the  rejection  or  acceptance  of  the  prayer  is,  whether  or 
not  it  was  prayer.  The  Pharisee  retains  the  righteousness  which  he 
had  claimed  for  himself,  whatever  its  value;  and  the  Publican  receives 
the  righteousness  which  he  asks:  both  have  what  they  desire  before 
God.  If  the  Pharisee  'stood  by  himself,'  apart  from  others,  so  did 
the  Publican:  'standing  afar  off,'  viz.  from  the  Pharisee — quite  far 
back,  as  became  one  who  felt  himself  unworthy  to  mingle  with  God's 
people.  In  accordance  with  this:  '  He  would  not  so  much  as  lift  ^  his 
eyes  to  heaven, '  as  men  generally  do  in  prayer,  '  but  smote  his  ^  breast ' 
— as  the  Jews  still  do  in  the  most  solemn  part  of  their  confession  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement — <  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  the  sinner.' 
The  definite  article  is  used  to  indicate  that  he  felt,  as  if  he  alone  were 
a  sinner — nay,  the  sinner.  Not  only,  as  has  been  well  remarked,-* 
'  does  he  not  think  of  any  one  else '  {de  nemine  alio  Jiomine  cogitat), 
while  the  Pharisee  had  thought  of  every  one  else;  but,  as  he  had 
taken  a  position  not  in  front  of,  but  behind,  every  one  else,  so,  in 
contrast  to  the  Pharisee,  who  had  regarded  everyone  but  himself  as  a 
sinner,  the  Publican  regarded  every  one  else  as  righteous  compared 
with  him  'the  sinner.'  And,  while  the  Pharisee  felt  no  need,  and 
uttered  no  petition,  the  Publican  felt  only  need,  and  uttered  only 
petition.  The  one  appealed  tohimself  for  justice,  the  other  appealed 
to  God  for  mercy. 

More  complete  contrast,  therefore,  could  not  be  imagined.  And 
once  more,  as  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  the  seeming 
and  the  real,  that  before  men  and  before  God,  there  is  sharp  contrast, 
and  the  lesson  which  Christ  had  so  often  pointed  is  again  set  forth, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  feelings  which  the  Pharisees  entertained, 
but  also  to  the  gladsome  tidings  of  pardon  to  the  lost:  'I  say  unto 
you.  This  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  above  the  other'  [so 
according  to  the  bettor  reading,  Trap  sksivov].  In  other  words,  the 
sentence  of  righteousness  as  from  God  with  which  the  Publican  went 
home  was  above,  far  better  than,  the  sentence  of  righteousness  as 
pronounced  by  himself,  with  which  the  Pharisee  returned.  This 
saying  casts  also  light  on  such  comparisons  as  between  '  the 
righteous '  elder  brother  and  the  pardoned  prodigal,  or  the  ninety- 
nine  that  '  need  no  repentance '  and  the  lost  that  was  found,  or, 
on   such   an  utterance  as  this:    'Except  your   righteousness   shall 

'  This,   and  not  'lift  so  much  as  his         ^  The  word  'upon'  should  be  left  out. 
eyes,'  is  the  proper  position  of  the  words.  ^  So  Bengel. 
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exceed  the  righteousness  of  tlie  Scribes  and   IMuirisees,  ye  sliall  in      CHAP, 
no  case  enter  into  the  King(h)ni  of  Heaven/'     And  so  the  I'araljle       XIX 
ends  with  the  general  principle,  so  often  enunciated:   'For  every  one  ^— ^r— ^^ 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  he  abased;  and  he  that  hunibleth  himself  "St.  Matt. 

'  V.  20 

shall  be  exalted.  And  with  this  general  teaching  of  the  I*aral)le 
fully  accords  the  instruction  of  Christ  to  His  discii)les  concerning  the 
reception  of  little  children,  which  immediately  follows.''  i-SLLuke 

3.  The  Parable  with  which  this  series  closes — that  of  the  Unmer- 
ciful Servant,"  cixw  be  treated  more  lu'iefly,  since  the  circumstances  -^st.  Matt. 

''      ,  '.  •"  .  xviii.  2:f-35 

leading  up  to  it  have  already  been  explained  in  cha})ter  iii.  (jf  this 
Book.  AVe  are  now  reaching  the  i^oint  where  the  solitary  narrative 
of  St.  Luke  again  merges  with  those  of  the  other  Evangelists.  That 
the  Parable  was  spoken  before  Christ's  final  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
appears  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.'*  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  com-  ■' st.  Matt. 
pare  what  in  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  follows  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  Pul)Iican'  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Parable   ^st.  Luke 

xviil.  15-17 

ol  the  Unmercitul  Servant  is  introduced,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
inward  connection  between  the  narratives  of  the  two  P]vangelists, 
confirming  the  conclusion,  arrived  at  on  other  grounds,  that  the  Para- 
ble of  the  L^nmerciful  Servant  belongs  to  the  Peraean  sci-ies,  and 
closes  it. 

Its  connection  Avith  the  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
lies  in  this,  that  Pharisaic  self-righteousness  and  contempt  of  others 
may  easily  lead  to  unforgiveness  and  unmercifulness,  which  are 
utterly  incomi)atible  with  a  sense  of  our  own  need  of  Divine  mercy 
and  forgiveness.  And  so  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  this  Para1)le 
follows  on  the  exhil)ition  of  a  self-righteous,  unmereiful  spirit, 
which  would  reckon  up  hoAv  often  we  should  forgive,  forgetful  of 
our  own  need  of  absolute  and  unlimited  pardon  at  the  hands  of 
God'' — a  spirit,  moreover,  of  harshness,  that  could  look  down  upon  fst.  Matt. 

.  .  ^  xviii.  1.5-22 

Christ's  'little  ones,'  in  forgetfulness  ot  our  own  need  perhaps  of 
cutting  ort'  even  a  right  hand  or  foot  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven."  =st.Matt. 

hi  studying  this  Paral)le,  we  must  once  more  renniid  ourselves  of  liassim 
the  general  canon  of  the  need  of  distinguishing  between  what  is 
essential  in  a  Parable,  as  directly  bearing  on  its  lessons,  and  what  is 
merely  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  Parable  itself,  to  give  point  to 
its  main  teaching.  \\\  the  present  instance,  no  sober  interi)reter 
would  regard  of  the  essence  of  the  Parable  the  King's  command  to 
sell  into  slavery  the  first  debtor,  together  with  his  wile  and  children. 
It  is  simply  a  historical  trait,  introducing  what  in  analogous  circum- 
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Stances  might  hapixjn  in  real  life,  in  order  to  point  the  lesson,  that 
a  man's  strict  desert  before  God  is  utter,  hopeless,  and  eternal  ruin 
and  loss.  Similarly,  when  the  promise  of  the  debtor  is  thus  intro- 
duced: '  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all,'  it  can  only 
be  to  complete  in  a  natural  manner  the  first  part  of  the  Parabolic 
history  and  to  prepare  for  the  second,  in  which  forbearance  is  asked 
by  a  fellow-servant  for  the  small  debt  which  lie  owes.  Lastly,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  recall  of  the  King's  original  forgiveness  of  the  great 
delitur  can  only  be  intended  to  bring  out  the  utter  incompatibility  of 
such  harshness  towards  a  brother  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  been 
consciously  forgiven  by  Grod  his  great  debt. 

Thus  keeping  apart  the  essentials  of  the  ParaV)le  from  the  acci- 
dents of  its  narration,  we  have  three  distinct  scenes,  or  parts,  in  this 
story.  In  the  flrst,  our  new  feelings  towards  our  brethren  arc  traced 
to  our  new  relation  towards  God,  as  the  proper  spring  of  all  our 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting.  Notably,  as  regards  forgiveness,  we 
are  to  remember  the  Kingdom  of  God :  *  Therefore  has  the  Kingdom 
of  God  become  like' — 'therefore':  in  order  that  thereby  we  may 
learn  the  duty  of  absolute,  not  limited,  forgiveness — not  that  of 
'  seven,'  but  of  '  seventy  times  seven.'  And  now  this  likeness  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  set  forth  in  the  Parable  of  '  a  man,  a  King  ' 
(as  the  Rabbis  would  have  expressed  it,  '  a  king  of  flesh  and  blood'), 
who  would  'make  his  reckoning'  {(ruvaipsir)  'with  his  servants' 
— certainly  not  his  bondservants,  but  probably  the  governors  of  his 
provinces,  or  those  who  had  charge  of  the  revenue  and  finances. 
'But  after  he  had  begun  to  reckon' — not  necessarily  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  it — 'one  was  brought  to  him,  a  debtor  of  ten  thou- 
sand talents.'  Reckoning  them  only  as  Attic  talents  (1  talent ^60 
minas  =  6,000  dinars)  this  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
about  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling.  No  wonder,  that  one 
who  during  his  administration  had  been  guilty  of  such  peculation, 
or  else  culpable  negligence,  should,  as  the  words  'brought  to  him' 
imply,  have  been  reluctant  to  face  the  king.  The  Parable  fiirtlicr 
implies,  that  the  debt  was  admitted;  and  hence,  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  judicial  procedure^according  to  the  Law  of  Moses,''  and 
the  universal  code  of  antiquity — that  'servant,'  with  his  family  and 
all  his  property,  was  ordered  to  be  sold,'  and  the  returns  paid  into 
the  treasury. 

Of  course,   it  is  not  suggested  that  the   '  payment '  thus  made 


^  Accoi'(liii<i;ly,  these  scrvuntrf  could  not  have  Ijeeii  •  boiulservants,'  as  in  tlie  mar- 
gin of  tlie  I\.V. 
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hail  met  his  (Uibt.  Even  tliis  wouhl,  if  need  were,  contii'iu  the  view,  CIIAP. 
previously  expressed,  that  this  trait  belongs  not  to  tlie  essentials  of  XIX 
the  Parable,  but  to  the  details  of  the  narrative.  80  does  the  promise,  ^— v— ^^ 
with  wliirh  the  now  terrified  'servant,'  as  he  east  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  King',  su])ported  his  plea  for  patienee:  'I  will  pay  thee 
all."  In  truth,  the  mirrative  takes  no  notiee  of  this,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  states:  'l>ut,  being  moved  with  eompassion,  llie  lord  of 
that  servant  released  him  [from  the  bondage  deereed.  and  whieh  had 
virtually  begun  with  his  sentence],  and  the  debt  forgave  lie  him."  ' 
A  more  accurate  rejjresentation  of  our  relation  to  (iod  could  not  be 
made.  We  are  the  debtcu's  of  our  heavenly  King,  Who  has  entrusted 
to  us  the  administration  of  what  is  His,  and  which  we  have  pur- 
loined or  misused,  incurring  an  unsi)eakable  del)t,  which  we  can 
never  discharge,  and  of  which,  in  the  course  of  justice,  unending 
bondage,  misery,  and  utter  ruin  would  be  the  proper  sequence.  But, 
if  in  humble  repentance  we  east  ourselves  at  His  Feet,  He  is  ready, 
in  infinite  compassion,  not  only  to  release  us  from  meet  punishment, 
but — O  blessed  revelation  of  the  Gospel! — to  forgive  us  the  debt. 

It  is  this  new  relationshij)  to  God  which  must  be  the  foundation 
and  the  rule  for  our  new  relationship  to^vards  our  fellow-servants. 
And  this  ])rings  us  to  the  second  part,  or  scene  in  this  Parable. 
Here  the  lately  i)ard()ned  servant  finds  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  who 
owes  him  the  small  sum  of  100  dinars,  about  4:1.  10s.  Mark  now 
the  sharp  contrast,  which  is  so  drawn  as  to  give  point  to  the 'Parable. 
In  the  first  case,  it  was  the  servant  brought  to  accoHnf.  and  that 
before  the  King;  here  it  is  a  servant  finding  and  that  his  fellow- 
servant;  in  the  first  case,  he  owed  talents,  in  the  second  dinars  (a 
six-thousandth  part  of  them);  in  the  first,  ten  thousand  talents;  in 
the  second,  one  hundred  dinars.  Again,  in  the  first  case  payment  is 
only  demanded,  while  in  the  second  the  man  takes  his  fellow-servant 
by  the  throat — a  not  uncommon  mode  of  harshness  on  the  part  of 
Roman  creditors — and  says:  'Pay  what,'  or  according  to  the  better 
reading,  'if  thou  owest  anything.'  And,  lastly,  although  the  words  of 
the  second  debtor  are  almost  the  same"  as  those  in  which  the  tirst 
debtor  besought  the  King's  patience,  yet  no  mercy  is  shown,  but  he 
is  'cast'  [with  violence]  into  prison,  till  he  have  paid  what  was  due.' 

'  Mark  tlie  emphatic  position  of  the  perform;  wliile  lie  wlio  imdei-took  wliat 

words  in  tlje  original.  he  might   reasonably  perform,   diil    not 

''  According  to  the  better  reading,  the  say  •  all.' 
word  'air  in  ver.  29  should  be  left  out  ^  The   Ra])binic  Law  was  much  more 

— and  the  omission    is  siijniticant.     The  merciful    than     this     apiiarcntly    harsh 

servant  who  jiromised  to  pay  '  all' (ver.  (Ronmn  or  Ilerodian)  administration  of 

26)  promised  more  than  he  could  possibly  it.     It  laid  it  down  that,  just  as  when  a 
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It  can  scarcely  bo  necessary  to  show  the  incongriiousncss  or  the 
guilt  of  such  conduct.  But  this  is  the  object  of  the  third  part,  or 
scene,  in  the  Paral)lc.  Here — again  for  the  sake  of  i)ictorialness — the 
other  servants  are  introduced  as  exceedingly  sorry,  no  doubt  a])out  the 
fate  of  their  fellow-servant,  especially  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Then  they  come  to  their  lord,  and  'clearly  set  forth,'  or  'explain' 
{6iaacx(j)8iv)  what  had  happened,  upon  which  the  Unmerciful  Servant 
is  summoned,  and  addressed  as  'wicked  servant,'  not  only  because 
he  had  not  followed  the  example  of  his-  lord,  but  because,  after 
having  received  such  immense  favour  as  the  entire  remission  of  his 
debt  on  entreating  his  master,  to  have  refused  to  the  entreaty  of 
his  fellow-servant  even  a  brief  delay  in  the  payment  of  a  small  sum, 
argued  want  of  all  mere}-  and  jiositive  wickedness.  xVnd  the  words 
are  followed  by  the  manifestations  of  righteous  anger.  As  he  has 
done,  so  is  it  done  to  him — and  this  is  the  final  application  of  the 
Parai)lc.''  lie  is  delivered  to  the  'tormentors,'  not  in  the  sense  of 
being  tormented  by  them,  which  would  scarcely  have  been  just,  but 
in  that  of  being  handed  over  to  such  keepers  of  the  prison,  to  whom 
criminals  who  were  to  be  tortured  were  delivered,  and  who  executed 
such  punishment  on  them:  in  other  words  he  is  sent  to  the  hard- 
est and  severest  prison,  there  to  remain  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  l)y  him — that  is,  in  the  circumstances,  for  ever.  And 
here  we  ma}'  again  remark,  without  drawing  any  dogmatic  inferences 
from  the  language  of  the  Parable,  that  it  seems  to  proceed  on  these 
two  assumptions:  that  sufteriug  neither  expiates  guilt,  nor  in  itself 
amends  the  guilty,  and  that  as  sin  has  incurred  a  debt  that  can  never 
be  discharged,  so  the  banishment,  or  rather  the  loss  and  misery  of  it, 
will  be  endless. 

We  pause  to  notice,  how  near  Rabbinism  has  come  to  this 
Parable,  and  yet  how  far  it  is  from  its  sublime  teaching.  At  the 
outset  we  recall  that  unlimited  forgiveness — or,  indeed,  for  more 
than  the  farthest  limit  of  three  times — was  not  the  doctrine  of 
Ral)binism.  It  did,  indeed,  teach  how  freely  God  would  forgive 
Israel,  and  it  introduces  a  similar  Paral)le  of  a  debtor  aiijK'aling  to 


person  liad  owed  to  the  Sanctuary  a  certain 
sum  or  his  property,  his  goods  luiglit  be 
distrained,  but  so  much  was  to  be  de- 
ducted and  left  to  tlie  person,  or  given  to 
him,  as  was  needful  for  his  sustenance,  so 
was  it  to  be  between  creditor  and  debtor. 
If  a  creditor  distrained  tlie  goods  of  his 
debtor,  he  was  bound  to  leave  to  the 
latter,  if  he  had  been  aricli  nuui,  a  sofa  [to 


recline  at  tal)le]  and  a  couch  and  pillow; 
if  the  debtor  had  been  a  poor  man,  a  sofa 
and  a  couch  with  a  reed-mat  [for  coverlet] 
(Bab.  Mets.  li:3  a  and  h).  Nay,  certain 
tools  had  to  be  returned  for  his  use,  nor 
was  either  the  Sherifi'-ofticer  nor  the 
creditor  allowed  to  enter  the  house  to 
make  distraint.  (As  regai'ds  distraints 
for  Vows,  see  Arach.  2:^  b,  24  (t). 
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hi.s  creditor,  and  receiving  the  fullest  and  freest  release  of  mere}',''     CHAP, 
and  it  also  draws  from  it  the  moral,  that  man  should  similarly  show       XIX 
mercy;  but  it  is  not  the  mercy  of  forgiveness  from  the  heart,  but  of  " — ~^r — ' 
forgiveness  of  money  debts  to  the  poor,''  or  of  various  injuries,"  and  "Forex- 
the  mercy  of  benevolence  and  beneticence  to  the  wretched.'*     But,    shem.  k. 31 
however  beautifully  Rabbinism  at  times  speaks  on  the  subject,  the  ,3„,^^jj,ij, 
Gospel  conception  of  forgiveness,  even  as  that  of  mercy,  could  only  S;.^;'J''^' 
come  by  blessed  experience  of  the  infinitely  higher  forgiveness,  and  "« 
the   incomparably   greater  mercy,   which    the  pardoned  sinner  has  shem.^si 
received  in  Christ  from  oiir  Father  in  Heaven. 

But  to  us  all  there  is  the  deepest  seriousness  in  the  warning 
against  unmercifulness;  and  that,  even  though  we  remember  that 
the  case  here  referred  to  is  only  that  of  unwillingness  to  forgive 
from  the  heart  an  offending  brother  who  actually  asks  for  it.  Yet, 
if  not  the  sin,  the  temptation  to  it  is  very  real  to  us  all — perhaps 
rather  unconsciously  to  ourselves  than  consciously.  For,  how  often 
is  our  forgiveness  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  from  the  heart,  narrowed  by 
limitations  and  burdened  with  conditions;  and  is  it  not  of  the  very 
essence  of  sectarianism  to  condemn  without  mercy  him  who  does 
not  come  up  to  our  demands^ay,  and  until  he  shall  have  come  up  to 
them  to  the  uttermost  farthino;? 
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"  St.  Luke 
xiii.  23-30 

'■  ver.  24 ; 
comp.  St. 
Matt.  Til. 
13,  14:  vv. 
25-27 ; 
comp.  St. 
Matt.  viii.  , 
21-23 

■:  VV.  28,  29 ; 
comp.  St. 
Matt.  vll. 
21-23 

'■  vv.  28,  2'.t ; 
comp.  St. 
Matt.  vlii. 
11,  12 

■I  St.  Mat- 
thew and 
St.  Luke 
■  St.  Luke 
xiii.  23  kc. 


'  See  also 
ver.  31 


(St.  Luke  xiii.  23-30,  31-35;  xiv.  I-II,  25-35;  xvii.  1-10.) 

From  the  Parables  we  now  turn  to  such  Discourses  of  the  Lord  as 
belong  to  this  period  of  His  Ministry.  Their  consideration  may  be 
the  more  brief,  that  throughout  we  find  points  of  correspondence  with 
previous  or  later  portions  of  His  teaching. 

Thus,  the^r-s^  of  these  Discourses,  of  which  we  have  an  outline,* 
recalls  some  passages  in  the  'Sermon  on  the  Mount,'"  as  well  as 
what  our  Lord  had  said  on  the  occasion  of  healing  the  servant  of  the 
centurion.''  But,  to  take  the  first  of  these  parallelisms,  the  ditferences 
are  only  the  more  marked  for  the  similarity  of  form.  These  prove 
incontestably,  not  only  the  independence  of  the  two  Evangelists  '^  in 
their  narratives,  but,  along  with  deeper  underlying  unity  of  thought 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  its  different  application  to  different  circum- 
stances and  persons.  Let  us  mark  this  in  the  Discourse  as  outlined 
by  St.  Luke,  and  so  gain  fresh  evidential  confirmation  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Evangelic  records. 

The  words  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke,'  are  not  spoken, 
as  in  '  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  in  connection  with  His  teaching 
to  His  disciples,  but  are  in  reply  to  a  question  addressed  to  Him  by 
some  one — we  can  scarcely  doubt,  a  representative  of  the  Pharisees : ' 
'  Lord,  are  they  few,  the  saved  ones  [that  are  being  saved]  ? '  Viewed 
in  con  lection  with  Christ's  immediately  preceding  teaching  about 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  wide  and  deep  spread,  as  the  great 
Mustard-Tree  from  tlie  tiniest  seed,  and  as  the  Leaven  hid,  which 
pervaded  three  measures  of  meal,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the 
word  '  saved  '  bore  reference,  not  to  the  eternal  state  of  the  soul,  but 
to  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  with  its  privileges  and  its  judgments,  such  as  the  Pharisees 
understood  it.  The  question,  whether  '  few  '  were  to  be  saved,  could 
not  have  been  j)ut  from  the  Pharisaic  point  of  view,  if  understood  of 
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personal  salvation; '  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  taken  as  applyin^i; 
to  part  in  the  near-expected  Messianic  Kingdom,  it  has  its  distinct 
parallel  in  the  Rabbinic  statement,  tliat,  as  regarded  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  (His  Kingdom),  it  wonld  be  similar  to  what  it  had  been 
at  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise,  when  onlj  two  (Joshua  and 
Caleb),  out  of  all  that  generation,  were  allowed  to  have  part  in  it/' 
Again,  it  is  only  when  understanding  both  the  question  of  this  Phari- 
see and  the  reply  of  our  Lord  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah — though  each  viewing  '  the  Kingdom  '  from  his  own  stand- 
point— that  we  can  understand  the  answering  words  of  Christ  in  their 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  without  either  straining  or  adding  to  them 
a  dogmatic  gloss,  such  as  could  not  have  occurred  to  His  hearers  at  the 
time.^ 

Thus  viewed,  we  can  mark  the  characteristic  differences  between 
this  Discourse  and  the  parallels  in  '  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, '  and. 
understand  their  reason.  As  regarded  entrance  into  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  this  Pharisee,  and  those  whom  he  represented,  are  told, 
that  this  Kingdom  was  not  theirs,  as  a  matter  of  course — their  question 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  world  being  only,  whether  few  or  many  would 
share  in  it — but  that  all  must '  struggle  ^  [agonise]  to  enter  in  through 
the  narrow  door.'  *  When  we  remember,  that  in  '  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount'  the  call  was  only  to  'enter  in,'  we  feel  that  we  have  now 
reached  a  period,  when  the  access  to  '  the  narrow  door '  was 
obstructed  by  the  enmity  of  so  many,  and  when  it  needed  '  violence ' 
to  break  through,  and  'take  the  Kingdom'  'by  force."'  This 
personal  breaking  through  the  opposing  multitude,  in  order  to  enter 
in  through  the  narrow  door,  was  in  opposition  to  the  many — the 
Pharisees  and  Jews  generally — who  were  seeking  to  enter  in,  in  their 
own  way,  never  doubting  success,  but  who  would  discover  their 
terrible  mistake.  Then,  '  when  once  the  Master  of  the  house  is  risen 
up,'  to  welcome  His  guests  to  the  banquet,  and  has  shut  to  the  door, 
while  they,  standing  without,  vainly  call  upon  Him  to  open  it.  and 
He  replies:   'I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are, '  would  they  begin  to 


CHAP. 
XX 


=  Sanh. 
Ill  a 


''  St.  Matt, 
xi.  12 


'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  liow 
WUnsche  could  have  referred  to  Sul<i';. 
45  b  as  a  parallel,  since  anythin.a;  more 
thoroughly  contrary  to  all  Christ's  teach- 
ing can  scarcely  be  imagined.  Other- 
wise also  the  iiarallel  is  inapt.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  the  jtassage  in  de- 
tail in  Schoftf/ei), on  1  Cor.xiii.  12  (]i.652). 

-  Thus,  Canon  C'ooA- makes  this  (listinc- 
tioD :  '  They  who  are  said  to  seek,  seek 
(i.e.  desire  and  wish)  and  no  more.  They 


do  not  struggle  for  admission.'  But 
would  any  one  be  refused  who  somjlit.  in 
the  sense  of  desiring,  or  wishing  ? 

^  The  word  implies  a  real  combat  to 
get  at  the  narrow  door,  not  '  a  large 
crowd  .  .  .  struggling  for  admission.' 
The  verb  occurs  besides  in  the  following 
passages:  St.  John  xviii.  3(!;  1  Cor.  ix. 
25;  Col.  i.  29;  iv.  12:  1  Tim.  vi.  12; 
2  Tim.   iv.  7. 

••  So  accordinii;  to  the  best  reading. 
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»  Com  p. 
also  St. 
Matt.  xix. 
30;  XX.  16 


'■  St,  Matt, 
vii.  '21,  22 


remind  Iliiii  ol"  tho.se  covenant-privileges  on  which,  as  Israel  after 
the  tlesh,  they  had  relied  ('  we  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  presence, 
and  Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets ').  To  this  He  would  reply  by  a 
repetition  of  His  former  words,  now  seen  to  imply  a  disavowal  of  all 
mere  outward  privileges,  as  constituting  a  claim  to  the  Kingdom, 
grounding  alike  His  disavowal  and  His  refusal  to  open  on  their 
inward  contrariety  to  the  King  and  His  Kingdom:  'Depart  from  Me, 
all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'  It  was  a  banquet  to  the  friends  of  the 
King:  the  inauguration  of  His  Kingdom.  When  they  found  the  door 
shut,  they  would,  indeed,  knock,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
their  claims  would  at  once  be  recognised,  and  they  admitted.  And 
when  the  Master  of  the  house  did  not  recognise  them,  as  they  had 
expected,  and  they  reminded  Him  of  their  outward  connection,  He 
only  repeated  the  same  words  as  before,  since  it  was  not  outward  but 
.inward  relationship  that  qualified  the  guests,  and  theirs  was  not 
friendship,  but  antagonism  to  Him.  Terrible  would  then  be  their  sor- 
row and  anguish,  when  they  would  see  their  own  patriarchs  ( '  we  have 
eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  Presence')  and  their  own  prophets  ('  Thou 
hast  taught  in  our  streets  ')  within,  and  yet  themselves  were  excluded 
from  what  was  peculiarly  theirs — while  from  all  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  the  welcome  guests  would  flock  to  the  joyous  feast.  And  here 
pre-eminently  would  the  saying  hold  good,  in  opposition  to  Pharisaic 
claims  and  self-righteousness:  'There  are  last  which  shall  be  first, 
and  there  are  first  which  shall  be  last.'* 

As  a  further  characteristic  difference  from  the  parallel  passage  in 
'  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  we  note,  that  there  the  reference  seems 
not  to  any  special  privileges  in  connection  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  such  as  the  Pharisees  expected,  but  to  admission  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  generally.''  In  regard  to  the  latter  also 
the  highest  outward  claims  would  be  found  unavailing;  but  the 
expectation  of  admission  was  grounded  rather  on  what  was  done, 
than  on  mere  citizenship  and  its  privileges.  And  here  it  deserves 
special  notice,  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  the  claim  is  that 
of  fellow-citizenship  f  eaten  and  drunk  in  Thy  Presence,  and 
Thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets'),  the  repl3Ms  made,  'I  know  you 
not  whence  ye  are;'  while  in  'the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  where 
the  claim  is  of  what  they  had  done  in  His  Name,  they  are  told: 
'  I  never  knew  you.'  In  both  cases  the  disavowal  emphatically  bears 
on  the  special  plea  which  had  been  set  up.  With  this,  another 
slight  difference  may  be  connected,  which  is  not  brought  (»ut  in  the 
Authorised  or  in  the   Revised  Version.       IJoth    in    the   '  Sermon  on 
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the  Mount '  ''and  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,''  they  who  are  l)i(l<h'n  (l('i)art  arc 
(lesigiiated  as  '  workers  ol"  inuput}'. '  l>iit,  whereas,  in  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  the  term  {avo/.iia)  really  means  '  lawlessness,'  the  word  used  in 
that  of  St.  Luke  should  be  rendered  '  unri<ihteousness  ' '  (adiKity). 
Thus,  the  one  class  are  excluded,  despite  the  deeds  which  they  i)lead, 
for  their  real  coiitrarictn  to  God's  Law.  the  other,  despite  the  plea  of 
citizenship  and  privileg-es,  for  their  u/D't/jJitcousness."  And  here  we 
may  also  note,  as  a  last  ditt'erence  between  the  two  Gospels,  that  in 
the  prediction  of  the  future  bliss  from  which  they  were  to  be 
excluded,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  had  rejjorted  the  i)lea  tliat 
He  had  'taught'  in  their  '  streets,'  adds,  as  it  were  in  answer,  to  the 
names  of  the  Patriarchs,''  mention  of  'all  the  prophets.' 

2.  The  next  Discourse,  noted  l)y  St.  Luke,'  had  been  spoken  '  in 
that  very  day,'^  as  the  last.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  pretended 
warning  of  'certain  of  the  Pharisees  '  to  depart  from  Pergea,  which, 
with  Galilee,  was  the  territory  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  else  the  Tetrarch 
would  kill  Him.  We  have  previously '  shown  reas(jn  for  suppos- 
ing secret  intrigues  between'  the  Pharisaic  party  and  Herod,  and 
attributing  the  final  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  at  least  in  part, 
to  their  machinations.  We  also  remember,  how  the  conscience  of 
the  Tetrarch  connected  Christ  with  Plis  murtlered  Forerunner,  and 
that  rightly,  since,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Pharisees  wrought  on  the  fears 
of  that  intensely  jealous  and  suspicious  prince,  the  imprisonment  of 
John  was  as  much  due  to  his  announcement  of  the  Messiah  as  to  the 
enmity  of  Herodias.  On  these  grounds  we  can  easily  understand 
that  Herod  should  have  wished  to  see  Jesus,  "^  not  merely  to  gratily 
curiosity,  nor  in  obedience  to  superstitious  impulses,  but  to  convince 
himself,  whether  He  was  really  what  was  said  of  Him,  and  also  to  get 
Him  into  his  power.  Probal)ly,  therefore,  the  danger  of  which  these 
Pharisees  spoke  might  have  been  real  enough,  and  they  might  have 
special  reasons  for  knowing  of  it.  ]>ut  their  suggestion,  that  Jesus 
should  depart,  could  only  luive  proceeded  from  a  ruse  to  get  Him 
out  of  Peraja,  where,  evidently.  His  works  of  healing  •='  were  largely 
attracting  and  influencing  the  people. 

But  if  our  Lord  would  not  be  deterred  by  the  fears  of  His  disciples 
from  going  into  Judaea,"  feeling  that  each  one  had  his  appointed  work- 
ing day,  in  the  light  of  which  he  was  safe,  and  during  the  brief  dura- 


CHAP. 
XX 


»St.  Matt, 
vii.  -Zi 

^  St.  Luke 
xlu.  27 

«  Rom.  ii. 


J  St.  Matt, 
viii.  11 

e  St.  Luke 
xiii.  31-35 


f  St.  Luke 
ix.  9 


eas  spoken 
of  in  St. 
Luko  xiii. 
32 


•'  St.  John 
xi.  8 


'  It  is  characteristic  of  'liiiilier'  criti- 
cism wlien  Hil(/enfeld  declares  tliat  the 
'  lawlessness '  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is 
intended  as  a  covert  hit  at  Pmiline 
Clu'istianity.    and  the  •  unrinhteonsness ' 


in  St.  Luke's  as  a  retort   upon  ri'trine 
or  Jewish  Christianity! 

2  Perhai)s  we  should  rather  read  •  hour.' 

^  See  Book  HI.  chap,  xxviii. 
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"  The  word 

TTopeiitcrSai, 

ver.  31,  is 
also  used 
in  ver.  32 
'go,'  and 
ver.  33 
'walk' 


>'  vv.  34,  35 


»  St.  Matt. 
xxiii.  37-,39 


tion  of  which  he  was  bound  to  '  walk, '  i'ar  less  would  He  recede  before 
His  enemies.  Pointing  to  their  secret  intrigues,  He  bade  them,  if 
they  chose,  go  Ijack  to  '  that  fox,'  and  give  to  his  low  cunning,  and  to 
all  similar  attenijits  to  hinder  or  arrest  His  Ministry,  what  would  be  a 
decisive  answer,  since  it  unfolded  what  He  clearly  foresaw  in  the  near 
future.  '  Depart '? " — yes,  '  depart '  ye  to  tell  '  that  fox,'  I  have  still 
a  brief  and  an  appointed  time  ^  to  work,  and  then  'I  am  perfected,' 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  all  readily  understand  the  expression,  as 
applyingto  His  Work  and  Mission.  '  Depart! '  'Yes,  I  must  "depart," 
or  go  My  brief  appointed  time:  I  know  that  at  the  goal  of  it  is 
death,  yet  not  at  the  hands  of  Herod,  but  in  Jerusalem,  the  slaughter- 
house of  them  that  "  teach  in  her  streets."  ' 

And  so,  remembering  that  this  message  to  Herod  was  spoken  in 
the  very  day,  perhaps  the  very  hour  that  He  had  declared  how 
falsely  '  the  workers  of  wickedness  '  claimed  admission  on  account  of 
the  'teaching  in  their  streets,' and  that  they  would  be  excluded 
from  the  fellowship,  not  only  of  the  fathers,  but  of  '  all  the  prophets ' 
whom  they  called  their  own — we  see  peculiar  meaning  in  the  refer- 
ence to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where  all  the  prophets  perished.^ 
One,  V/ho  in  no  way  indulged  in  illusions,  but  knew  that  He  had  an 
appointed  time,  during  which  He  would  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
which  He  would  '  perish, '  and  where  He  would  so  perish,  could  not  be 
deterred  either  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees  nor  by  the  thought 
of  what  a  Herod  might  attempt — not  do,  which  latter  was  in  far 
other  hands.  But  the  thought  of  Jerusalem — of  what  it  was,  wliat 
it  might  have  been,  and  what  would  come  to  it — may  w^ll  have 
forced  from  the  lips  of  Him,  Who  wept  over  it,  a  cry  of  mingled 
anguish,  love,  and  warning."  It  may,  indeed,  be,  that  these  very 
words,  which  are  reported  by  St.  Matthew  in  another,  and  manifestly 
most  suitable,  connection,"  *  are  here  quoted  by  St.  Luke,  because 
they  fully  express  the  thought  to  which  Christ  here  first  gave  distinct 
utterance.  But  some  such  words,  we  can  scarcely  doubt.  He  did 
speak  even  now,  when  pointing  to  His  near  Decease  in  Jerusalem. 


1  The  words  •  to-day,  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  third  day,'  nio.st  not  be  taken  as 
a  literal,  but  as  a  well-i<nown  figurative 
expression.  Thus  we  are  told  (Mecliiita. 
Par.  Bo,  18,  towards  end.  ed.  l{>/.sw.  j). 
27  6),  'There  is  a  "to-morrow"  wliich 
is  «o»' [refers  to  the  immediate  present], 
and  a  '-to-morrow  "  of  a  later  time.'  indi- 
cating a  fixed  period  connected  with  the 
present.  The  latter,  for  example,  in  the 
passage  iliu.-;trated  in  the  Rabbinic  quo- 


tation just  made:  Ex.  xiii,  14,  '  It  shall  be 
when  thy  son  shall  ask  thee  [literally] 
to-morrow,'  in  our  A,V,  'in  time  to  come.' 
So  also  Josh,  xxii,  24.  ■  The  tliird  ilay  ' 
in  such  connection  wouhlbe  ""r"*"  iS""^. 

-  Even  the  death  of  .lohn  tlie  Baptist 
may,  as  indicated,  be  said  to  have  been 
compassed  in  Jerusalem. 

•'  The  words  will  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  that  passage. 
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3.   The  noxt  in  onler  of  the  Discourses  recorded  by  St.   Luke  "  is     CHAP, 
that  wliich  pi-efaced  the  Parable  of  'the  Great  Siipi)er,'exi)oundedin       XX 

a  previous  chai)ter.''     The  Kabbinic  views  on  the  Sabbath-Law  have  ^- — 'r — ' 

l)een  so  fullv  e.xnlained,    that  a  very  brief  commentation  will  here  "St.  Luko 

■  '  '  "  XIV.  1-11 

suffice.  It  apjx'ars,  that  the  Lord  condescended  to  accept  the  invi-  >. chapter 
tation  to  a  Sal)l)ath-meal  in  the  house  '  of  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the 
Pharisees' — perhaps  one  of  the  Rulers  of  the  Synagogue  in  which 
the.y  had  just  worshipped,  and  where  Christ  may  have  taught. 
Without  here  discussing  the  motives  for  this  invitation,  its  accep- 
tance was  certainly  made  use  of  to  'watch  Ilini.'  And  the  man 
with  the  dropsy  had,  no  doubt,  been  introduced  for  a  treacherous 
purpose,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  himself  had 
been  privy  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
gracious  Lord,  that,  with  full  knowledge  of  their  purpose,  He  sat  down 
with  such  companions,  and  that  He  did  His  Work  of  power  and  love 
unrestrained  by  their  evil  thoughts.  But,  even  so,  He  must  turn 
their  wickedness  also  to  good  account.  Yet  we  mark,  that  He  first 
dismissed  the  man  healed  of  the  dropsy  before  He  reproved  the 
Pharisees."  It  was  better  so — for  the  sake  of  the  guests,  and  for  ^  st.  Lute 
the  healed  man  himself,  whose  mind  quite  new  and  blessed  Sal)bath- 
thoughts  would  fill,  to  which  all  controversy  would  be  jarring. 

And,  after  his  departure,  the  Lord  first  spake  to  them,  as  was 
His  wont,  concerning  their  misapplication  of  the  Sabbath-Law,  to 
which,  indeed,  their  own  practice  gave  the  lie.  They  deemed  it 
unlawful  '  to  heal '  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though,  when  He  read  their 
thoughts  and  purposes  as  against  Him,  they  would  not  answer  His 
question  on  the  point.''  And  yet,  if  'a  son,'  or  even  an  ox,'  of  any  '"w.s, * 
of  them,  had  'fallen  into  a  pit,'  they  would  have  found  some  valid 
legal  reason  for  pulling  him  out!  Then,  as  to  their  Sabbath-feast, 
and  their  invitation  to  Him,  when  thereby  they  wished  to  lure  Him 
to  evil — and,  indeed,  their  much-boasted  hospitality:  all  was  charac- 
teristic of  these  Pharisees — only  external  show,  with  utter  absence  of 
all  real  love;  only  self-assumption,  pride,  and  self-righteousness, 
together  with  contempt  of  all  who  were  regarded  as  religiously  or 
intellectually  beneath  them — chiefly  of  '  the  unlearned  '  and  '  sinners,' 
those  in  '  the  streets  and  lanes '  of  their  city,  whom  they  considered 
as  '  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  l)lind.' '  Even  ^ver.  21 
among  themselves  there  was  strife  about  '  the  first  places  ' — such  as, 
perhaps,  Christ  had  on  that  occasion  witnessed, "^  amidst  mock  pro-  fver.  7-11 
fessions  of  humility,  when,  perhaps,  the  master  of  the  house  had 
'  So— aud  nut  'ass' — accordiiiii,'  to  tlie  best  reading. 
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afterwards,  in  true  Pharisaic  fasliion,  proceeded  to  re-arrange  the 
guests  according  to  tlieir  supposed  dignity.  And  even  the  Kabbis 
had  given  advice  to  the  same  effect  as  Christ's" — and  of  this  His 
words  may  have  reminded  them. ' 

But  further — addressing  him  who  hail  so  treacherously  bidden 
Him  to  this  feast,  Christ  showed  how  the  principle  of  Pharisaism 
consisted  in  self-seeking,  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  all  true  love. 
Referring,  for  the  fuller  explanation  of  His  meaning,''  to  a  previous 
chapter,''  we  content  ourselves  here  with  the  remark,  that  this  self- 
seeking  and  self-righteousness  appeared  even  in  what,  perhaps,  they 
most  boasted  of — their  hospitalit}'.  For,  if  in  an  earlier  Jewish 
record  we  read  the  l)eautiful  words:  '  Let  thy  house  be  open 
towards  the  street,  and  let  the  poor  be  the  sons  of  thy  house,"'  we 
have,  also,  this  later  comment  on  them,' that  Job  had  thus  had  his 
house  opened  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  poor,  and 
that,  when  his  calamities  befell  him,  he  remonstrated  with  God  on 
the  ground  of  his  merits  in  this  respect,  to  which  answer  was  made, 
that  he  had  in  this  matter  come  very  far  short  of  the  merits  of 
Abraham.  So  entirely  self-introspective  and  self-seeking  did  Rab- 
binism  become,  and  so  contrary  was  its  outcome  to  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  inmost  meaning  of  Whose  Work,  as  well  as  WordSj  was  entire 
self-forgetfulness  and  self-surrender  in  love. 

4.  In  the  fourth  Discourse  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  "^  we  pass  from 
the  parenthetic  account  of  that  Sabbath-meal  in  the  house  of  the 
'  Ruler  of  the  Pharisees,'  back  to  where  the  narrative  of  the  Phari- 
sees' threat  about  Herod  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  had  left  us.^  And, 
if  proof  were  required  of  the  great  influence  exercised  by  Jesus, 
and  which,  as  we  have  suggested,  led  to  the  attempt  of  the  Pharisees 
to  induce  Christ  to  leave  Pergea,  it  would  be  found  in  the  opening 
notice,^  as  well  as  in  the  Discourse  itself  which  He  spoke.  Christ 
cZiVZ  depart — from  that  place,  though  not  yet  from  Peraea;  but  Avith 
Him  'went  great  multitudes.'  And,  in  view  of  their  professed  adhe- 
sion, it  was  needful,  and  now  more  emphatically  than  ever,  to  set 
before  them  all  that  discipleship  really  involved,  alike  of  cost  and  of 
strength — the  two  latter  points  being  illustrated  by  brief  '  Parables  ' 
(in  the  Avider  sense  of  that  term).  Substantially,  it  was  only  what 
Christ  had  told  the  Twelve,  when  He  sent  them  on  their  first 
Mission.'  Only  it  was  now  cast  in  a  far  stronger  mould,  as  befitted 
the  altered  circumstances,  in  the  near  prospect  of  Christ's  condemna- 
tion, with  all  that  this  would  involve  to  His  followers. 


'  Almost  precisely  the   same   sayings  occur  in  Ab.  de  Rabbi   Nathan    25   and 
Vayyikra  R.   1. 
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At  the  outset  we  mark,  thut  we  are  iiothein;  told  what  constituted      CHAF. 
the  true  disciple,  but  what  would  prevent  a  man  I'rom  becoming  such.        x.\ 

Again,  it  was  now  no  kjnger  (as  in  the  earlier  address  to  the  Twelve),    "^^ — '.- 

that  he  who  loved  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  earthly  kin  more  than 
Christ — and  hence  clave  to  such  rather  than  to  Him — was  not 
worthy  of  Him;  nor  that  he  who  did  not  take  his  cross  and  follow 
after  PHm  was  not  worthy  of  the  Christ.  Since  then  the  enmity 
had  rij)ened,  and  discipleship  become  impossible  without  actiud  re- 
nunciation of  the  nearest  relationship,  and,  more  than  that,  of  life 
itself  "^  Of  course,  the  term  '  hate'  does  not  imply  hatred  of  parents  «st.  Luke 
or  relatives,  or  of  life,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But  it  points  to  this, 
that,  as  oulwai'd  separation,  consequent  upon  men's  antagonism 
to  Christ,  was  before  them  in  the  near  future,  so,  in  the  present, 
imoard  separation,  a  renunciation  in  mind  and  heart,  preparatory 
to  that  outwardly,  was  absolutely  necessary.  And  this  immediate 
call  was  illustrated  in  twofold  manner.  A  man  who  was  about  to 
begin  building  a  tower,  must  count  the  cost  of  his  undertaking."  It  tw.  28-30 
was  not  enough  that  he  was  prepared  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
foundations;  he  must  look  to  the  cost  of  the  whole.  So  must  they, . 
in  becoming  disciples,  look  not  on  what  was  involved  in  the  present 
following  of  Christ,  but  remember  the  cost  of  the  final  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus.  Again,  if  a  king  went  to  war,  common  prudence 
would  lead  him  to  consider  whether  his  forces  were  equal  to  the  great 
contest  before  him;  else  it  were  far  better  to  withdraw  in  time,  even 
though  it  involved  humiliation,  from  what,  in  view  of  his  weakness, 
would  end  in  miserable  defeat."  So,  and  much  more,  must  the  intend-  =  w.  31.32 
ing  disciple  make  complete  inward  surrender  of  all,  deliberately  count- 
ing the  cost,  and,  in  view  of  the  coming  trial,  ask  himself  whether 
he  had,  indeed,  sufficient  in^^'a^d  strength — the  force  of  love  to 
Christ — to  conquer.  And  thus  discipleship,  then,  and,  in  measure, 
to  all  time,  involves  the  necessity  of  complete  inward  surrender  of 
everything  for  the  love  of  Christ,  so  that  if,  and  when,  the  time  of 
outward  trial  comes,  we  may  be  prepared  to  conquer  in  the  fight.'  dyer.  33 
He  fights  well,  who  has  first  fought  and  conquered  within. 

Or  else,  and  here  Christ  breaks  once  more  into  that  pithy  Jewish 
proverb — only,  oh!  how  aptly,  applying  it  to  His  discii)les — 'Salt  is 
good; '  '  salt,  if  it  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted? ' ""  ^  w.  34, 35 
We  have  preferred  quoting  the  proverb  in  its  Jewish  form,'^'  to  show  fBekhor. 

,  .     .         \^    .     :  ,    •  ,.    .  .  ,  .  8/«.  Unes 

its  popular  origin.     Salt  in  such  condition  was  neither  fit  to  imiirove  u.  13  from 

bottom 
1  In  the  Tahmid:  n'"  '("i"-^:  *N'::  [has  an  evil  odour,  i.s  spoiled]  '" C  *:  Nn^*^. 
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tliO  laud,  nor,  oil  the  other  hand,  to  Ix'  inixrd  witli  the  inanure.  The 
disciple  who  had  lost  his  distiuetiveiiess  would  neither  beuetit  the 
land,  nov  was  he  oven  tit,  as  it  were,  lor  the  dunghill,  and  could 
only  be  cast  out.  And  so,  let  hiiu  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  liear  the 
warning'! 

5.  We  have  still  to  consider  the  last  Discourses  of  Christ  before 
the  raising  of  Lazarus.''  As  being  addressed  to  the  disciples,''  we 
have  to  connect  them  with  the  Discourse  just  commented  upon.  In 
point  of  fact,  })art  of  these  admonitions  had  already  been  spoken  on  a 
previous  occasion,  and  that  more  fully,  to  the  disciples  in  Galilee." 
Only  we  must  again  bear  in  mind  the  ditference  of  circumstances. 
Here,  they  immediately  precede  the  raising  of  Lazarus,''  and  they 
form  the  close  of  Christ's  public  Ministry  in  Pera^a.  Hence  they 
come  to  us  as  Christ's  parting  admonitions  to  His  Peraean  fol- 
lowers. 

Thus  viewed,  they  are  intended  to  impress  on  the  new  disciples 
these  four  things:  to  be  careful  to  give  no  otfence;''  to  be  careful  to 
take  no  offence; '  to  be  simple  and  earnest  in  their  faith,  and  abso- 
lutely to  trust  its  all-prevailing  power; «  and  yet,  when  they  had 
made  experience  of  it,  not  to  be  elated,  but  to  remember  their  rela- 
tion to  their  Master,  that  all  was  in  His  service,  and  that,  after  all, 
when  everything  had  been  done,  they  were  but  unprofitable  servants.'' 
In  other  words,  they  urged  upon  the  disciples  holiness,  love,  faith, 
and  service  of  self-surrender  and  humility. 

Most  of  these  points  have  been  already  considered,  when  ex- 
plaining the  similar  admonitions  of  Christ  in  Galilee.'  The  four 
parts  of  this  Discourse  are  broken  by  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles, 
who  had  formerly  expressed  their  difficulty  in  regard  to  these  very 
reciuirements: '  '  Add  unto  us  faith.'  It  was  upon  this  that  the  Lord 
spake  to  them,  for  their  comfort,  of  the  absolute  power  of  even  the 
smallest  faith,''  and  of  the  service  and  humility  of  faith.'"  The  latter 
was  couched  in  a  Parabolic  form,  well  calculated  to  impress  on  them 
those  feelings  which  would  keep  them  lowly.  They  were  but  ser- 
vants; and,  even  though  they  had  done  their  work,  the  Master  ex- 
pected them  to  serve  Him,  before  they  sat  down  to  their  own  meal 
and  rest.  Yet  meal  and  rest  there  wouUl  he  in  the  end.  Only,  let 
there  not  be  self-elation,  nor  weariness,  nor  impatience;  but  let  the 
Master  and  His  service  be  all  in  all.  Surely,  if  ever  there  was  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  fundamental  idea  of  Pharisaism,  as  claim- 


1  See  Book  IV.  fha]).  iii. 
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ing  merit  and  reward,  it  was  in  tlu;  closing  admonition   of  Christ's  CHAP. 

public  Ministry  in  Persea:   'When  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  ^X 

which  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  "— ^r — -" 
have  done  that  whicli  was  our  duty  to  do.' 

And  with  these  parting  words  did  Tic  most   effectually  and   for 
ever  separate,  in  heart  and  spirit,  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE  DEATH  AND  THE  RAISIN(;  OF  LAZARUS — THE  QUESTION  OF  MIRACLES 
AND  OF  THIS  MIRACLE  OF  MIRACLES — VIEWS  OF  NEGATIVE  CRITICISM 
ON  THIS  HISTORY — JEWISH   BURYING-RITES  AND  SEPULCHRES. 

(St.  John  xi.  1-54.) 

BOOK      From  listening  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  we  turn  once  more  to  follow 
IV        His   working.       It  will  be  remembered,  that   the  visit  to  Bethany 

— ^f^— '  divides  the  period  from  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  to  the  last 
Paschal  week  into  two  parts.  It  also  forms  the  prelude  and  prepa- 
ration for  the  awful  events  of  the  End.  For,  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  formally  resolved  on  His  Death. 
It  now  only  remained  to  settle  and  carry  out  the  plans  for  giving 
effect  to  their  purpose. 

This  is  one  aspect  of  it.  There  is  yet  another  and  more  solemn 
one.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  marks  the  highest  point  (not  in  the 
Manifestation,  but)  in  the  ministry  of  our  Lord;  it  is  the  climax  in 
a  history  where  all  is  miraculous — the  Person,  the  Life,  the  Words, 
the  Work.  As  regards  Himself,  we  have  here  the  fullest  evidence 
alike  of  His  Divinity  and  Humanity;  as  regards  those  who  witnessed 
it,  the  highest  manifestation  of  faith  and  of  unbelief.  Here,  on  this 
height,  the  two  ways  finally  meet  and  part.  And  from  this  high 
point — not  only  from  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrists,  but  from  the 
raising  of  Lazarus — we  have  our  first  clear  outlook  on  the  Death  and 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  of  which  the  raising  of  Lazarus  was  the 
typical  prelude.  From  this-  height,  also,  have  we  an  outlook  upon 
the  gathering  of  the  Church  at  His  empty  Tomb,  where  the  precious 
words  spoken  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  received  their  full  meaning 
— till  Death  shall  be  no  more.  But  chiefly  do  we  now  think  of 
it  as  the  Miracle  of  Miracles  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  He 
had,  indeed,  before  this  raised  the  dead;  but  it  had  been  in  far-ofi" 
Galilee,  and  in  circumstances  essentially  different.  But  now  it  would 
be  one  so  well  known  as  Lazarus,  at  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  amidst  surroundings  which  admitted 
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not  of  mistake  or  (loul)t.      If  this  Miracle  be   true,   we   instinctively     ciiap. 
feel  all  is  true;  and  ,S'/j//ioza  was  riuiit  in  saying,'  that  if  he  could       XXI 
believe  tln^  raising  of  Lazarus,  he  would  tear  to  shreds   his  system,    ^-— v-*^ 
and  huml)ly  accept  the  creed  of  Christians. 

But  is  it  true/  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  this  history  when 
such  a  question,  always  most  painful,  might  seem  almost  uncalled  for. 
For,  gradually  and  with  increasing  clearness,  we  have  learned  the 
trustworthiness  ol'  the  Kvangelic  records;  and,  as  we  have  followed 
Ilim,  the  conviction  has  deepened  into  joyous  assurance,  that  He, 
Who  spake,  lived,  and  wrought  as  none  other,  is  in  ver}^  deed  the 
Christ  of  God.  And  yet  we  ask  ourselves  here  this  question  again, 
on  account  of  its  absolute  and  infinite  importance;  because  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  highest  and  decisive  moment  in  this  History; 
because,  in  truth,  it  is  to  the  historical  faith  of  the  Church  what  the 
great  Confession  of  Peter  wastothat  of  the  disciples.  And,  although 
such  an  inquiry  may  seem  like  the  jarring  of  a  discord  in  Heaven's 
own  melody,  we  i)ursue  it.  feeling  that,  in  so  doing,  we  are  not  dis- 
cussing what  is  doubtful,  but  rather  setting  forth  the  evidence  of 
what  is  certain,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  our  hearts,  and, 
as  we  humbly  trust,  for  the  establishment  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in 
Jesus. 

At  the  outset,  we  musi  here  onc(^  more  meet,  however  brielly,  the 
preliuiinary  dirticulty  in  regard  to  Miracles,  of  which  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  is,  we  shall  not  say,  the  greatest — for  comparison  is  not  pos- 
sible on  such  a  point — but  the  most  notable.  Undoubtedly,  a  Miracle 
runs  counter,  not  only  to  our  experience,  but  to  the  facts  on  which 
our  experience  is  grounded:  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  direct 
Divine  interposition,  which  also  runs  counter  to  our  experience, 
although  it  cannot  logically  be  said  to  run  counter  to  the  facts  on 
which  that  (experience  is  grounded.  Beyond  this  it  is  inq)ossible  to 
go,  since  the  argument  on  other  grounds  than  of  experience — be  it 
phenomenal  [observation  and  historical  information]  or  real  [know- 
ledge of  laws  and  i)rinciples] — would  necessitate  knowledge  alike  of 
all  the  laws  of  Natui-e  and  of  all  the  secrets  of  Heaven. 

On  the  other  iianil  (as  indicated  in  a  |)revious  i)art^),  to  argue 
this  i)oint  only  on  the  ground  of  experience  (phenomenal  oi- I'cal), 
were  not  only  reasoning  ii  /in'ofi.  I)nt  in  a  vicious  circle.  It  would 
really  amount  to  this:  A  thing  has  not  been,  because  it  cannot  be; 
and  it  cannot  be,  because,  so  far  as  I  kuoW.  it  is  not  and  has  not  been. 
But,  to  deny  on  sucli  a  /iriari  i)rejudgnient  the  possibility  of  Miracles, 
'  As  (juoted  l)y  i-rOfh'f  (ad  Inc.).  -  Soo  vol.  i..  p.  .">.")!». 
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l>(JoK  iiliiiiKttt'ly  iiivohcs  ;i  (Iniiitl  of  a  [iiviug,  Reigning  God.  For,  the 
IV  cxisteiicc  ol' a  (Jod  iiiii)lie^  at  least  the  possil)ility.  in  certain  eirenni- 
'^— ^v^— ^  stances  it  may  he  tlie  rational  necessity,  of  Miracles.  And  the  same 
gronnds  of  experience,  which  tell  against  the  occnrrence  of  a  Miracle, 
wonld  equally  apply  against  belief  in  a  God.  We  have  as  little 
ground  in  experience  (of  a  physical  kind)  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
This  is  not  said  to  deter  inquiry,  but  for  the  sake  of  our  argument. 
For,  we  confidently  assert  and  challenge  experiment  of  it,  that  dis- 
belief in  a  (rod,  or  Materialism,  involves  infinitely  more  (lifRculties, 
and  that  at  every  step  and  in  regard  to  all  things,  than  the  faith  of 
the  Christian. 

But  we  instinctively  feel  that  such  a  Miracle  as  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  calls  for  more  than  merely  logical  formulas.  Heart  and 
mind  crave  for  higher  than  questions  of  what  may  be  logically  pos- 
sible or  impossible.  We  Avant,  so  to  speak,  living  evidence,  and  we 
■  have  it.  We  haA'e  it,  first  of  all,  in  the  Person  of  the  Incarnate  God, 
Who  not  only  came  to  abolish  death,  but  in  Whose  Presence  the  con- 
tinuance of  disease  and  death  was  impossible.  And  we  have  it  also 
in  flic  narrative  of  the  event  itself.  It  were,  indeed,  an  absurd  de- 
mand to  2^^'ove  a  Miracle,  since  to  do  so  were  to  show  that  it  was  not 
a  Miracle.  But  we  may  be  rationally  asked  these  three  things:  first, 
to  show,  that  no  other  explanation  is  rationally  possible  than  that 
•  which  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Miracle;  secondly,  to 
show,  that  such  a  view  of  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all  the 
details  of  the  narrative;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  is  harmonious  with 
what  precedes  and  what  follows  the  narrative.  The  second  and  third 
of  these  arguments  will  l)e  the  outcome  of  our  later  study  of  the 
history  of  this  event;  the  first,  that  no  other  explanation  of  the 
narrative  is  rationally  possible,  must  now  be  briefly  attempted. 

We  may  here  dismiss,  as  what  would  not  be  entertained  by  any 

one  familiar  with  historical  inquiries,  the  idea  that  such  a  narrative 

could  be  an  absolute  invention,  ungrounded  on  any  fact.     Again,  we 

may  i)ut   aside  as  repugnant  to,  at  least  English,  common  sense,  the 

theory  that  the  narrative  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that  Lazarus 

was  not  really  dead  (so,  the  Rationalists).     Xor  would  any  one,  who 

had  the  faintest  sympathy  with  the  moral  standpoint  of  the  Gospels, 

» In  the        entertain  the  view  of  M.  Renan.'  that  it  was  all  a  '  pious  fraud  '  con- 

editionsof    coctcd  bctwceu  all  parties,  and  that,  in  order  to  convert  Jerusalem 

jlaus^*'  ^     l)y   a  signal  miracle,  Lazarus  had  himself  dressed  up  as  a  dead  body 

and  laid  in  the  family  tomb.     Scarcely  more  rational  is  M,  Bencnfs 

latest  suggestion,  that  it  was  all   a  misunderstanding:    Martha  and 
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Mary    having-    told    Jesii.-^    the  widli    ol'   IViinids,   thai    He  shoultl  do     CIIAI'. 
.some  notable  miracle  to  convince  the  Jews,  antl  suggesting  that  thcw       XXI 
would  believe  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  when  He  had  replied,  that  ^— — r'--' 
they  would   not  believe  even  if  Lazarus  rose  IVoia  his  grave — and 
that  tradition  had  transformed  this  conversation  into  an  actual  event! 
Nor.  finally,  would  English  common  sense  readily  believe  (with  Baiir), 
that  the  whole  narrative  was  an  ideal  composition  to  illustrate  what 
must  be  regarded  as  tlie  metaphysical  statement:   '  I  am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life."     Among  ourselves,  at  least,  no  serious  refuta- 
tion of  these  and  similar  views  can  be  necessary. 

Nor  do  the  other  theories  advanced  require  lengthened  discussion. 
The  mythical  explanation  of  Strauss  is,  that  as  the  Old  Testament 
had  recorded  instances  of  raising  from  the  dead,  so  Christian  tradition 
niust  needs  ascribe  the  same  to  the  Messiah.  To  this  (without 
repeating  the  detailed  refutation  made  by  Renan  and  Bau?'),  it  is 
sufficient  to  reply:  The  previous  history  of  Christ  had  already  otfered 
such  instances,  why  needlessly  multiply  them?  Besides,  if  it  had 
l)een  'a  legend,'  such  full  and  minute  details  would  not  have  been 
introduced,  and  while  the  human  element  would  have  been  suppressed, 
the  miraculous  would  have  been  far  more  accentuated.  Only  one 
other  theory  on  the  subject  i-equires  notice:  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  or  rather  early  tradition,  had  transformed  the  Parable 
of  Dives  and  Lazarus  into  an  actual  event.  In  answer,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say:  first,  that  (as  previously  shown)  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  Lazarus  of  the  Parable  and  him  of  Bethany;  secondly, 
that,  if  it  had  been  a  Parable  transformed,  the  characters  chosen 
would  not  have  been  real  persons,  and  that  they  were  such  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  the  family  in  different  circumstances  in  the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels/ of  which  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  -st.  Luke 
was  fullv  aware."     Lastlv,  as  Godet  rennirks,  whereas  the  Parahle  st.  Matt." 

•  '  .  .  XX vl.  6  &c. 

closes  V)v  declaring  that  the  Jews  would  not  believe  even  if  one  rose  st.  Mark 

.  .  xiv.  -A 

from  the  dead.  Wxa  Narrative  closes  on  this  wise: "  'Many  therelbre  bst.  j..hn 
of  tlie  Jews,  which  came  to  Marv  and  Ix'held  that  wliich   lie  did.    ^^' 

,     r  1  TT-        •  ,  ■  ^- St.  John 

believed  on  Him.   '  xi.  45 

Li  view  of  these  proposed  explanations,  \veap])eal  to  the  impartial 

'  I  do  not  quite  midorstaiKl,  whether  with  the  coinineiits  on  it  of  Lightfoof  in 

or  not  Dr.    Abbott  (Encycl.    Brit.,   Art.  his  HoriV  Hebr.,  and  of  Wiiiische  in  hid 

'Gosi)els,'  pp.  837,8:^8)  holds  the  'ids-  Beitr.    z.    Erl.   d.    Evannvlien.      I   liave 

torical  accuracy'  of  this  narrative.     In  carefully  exandncd  hotli,  l)ut  cannot  see 

a   foot-note  he  disclaims   its    'complete  that  eitlier  t)r  both  contril)ute  anythin.i^ 

di.<cussi()n  "  as   forein-n  to  the  i)uri)Ose  of  to  help  our  tmderstanding  of  the  raising 

his  essay.     He  refers  us,  however,  to  the  of  Lazarus. 
Parable  of  Dives  and   T.azarus,  toiivtlier 
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BOOK  I'cadci-,  whctlici'  any  of  tliciu  i-atioiially  accounts  for  the  oi'it>iii  and 
IV  existence  ol'tliis  history  in  Apostolic  tradition?  On  tlie  otiier  hand, 
^■^"'y'^-^  everything-  is  clear  and  consistent  on  the  supposition  of  tlie  historical 
truth  of  this  narrative:  the  minuteness  of  details;  the  vividness  and 
pictorialness  of  the  narrative:  the  characteristic  manner  in  which 
Thomas,  Martha,  and  Mary  speak  and  act,  in  accordance  with  Avhat 
we  read  of  them  in  the  other  Gospels  or  in  other  parts  of  this  Gospel; 
the  Hun^an  affection  of  the  Christ;  the  sul)linie  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  manner  of  the  Miracle;  and  the  effects  of  it  on  friend 
and  foe.  There  is,  indeed,  this  one  difficulty  (not  objection),  that 
the  event  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  But  we  know 
too  little  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Gospels,  viewed  as  Lives  of  Christ, 
were  constructed,  to  allow  us  to  di-aw  any  sufficient  inference  from 
the  silence  of  the  Synoptists,  whilst  we  do  know  that  the  Judaan 
and  Jerusalem  Ministry  of  Christ,  except  so  far  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  refer  to  it,  lay  outside  the  plan  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  formed  the  special  subject  of  that  by  St.  John.  Lastly,  we 
should  remember,  that  in  the  then  state  of  thought  the  introduction 
of  another  narrative  of  raising  from  the  dead  could  not  have  seemed 
to  them  of  such  importance  as  it  appears  to  us  in  the  present  state 
of  controversy — more  especially,  since  it  was  soon  to  be  followed 
by  another  Resurrection,  the  importance  and  evidential  value  of  which 
far  overshadowed  such  an  event  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Their 
Galilean  readers  had  the  story  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  and  of  Jairus'  daughter  at  Capernaum:  and  the  Roman  world 
had  not  only  all  this,  but  the  i)reaching  of  the  Resurrection,  and  of 
pardon  and  life  in  the  Name  of  the  Risen  One,  together  with  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  miracuhxis  power  of  those  who  preached  it.  It 
remained  for  the  beloved  disciple,  who  alone  stood  under  the  Cross, 
alone  to  stand  on  that  height  from  wliich  he  had  first  full  and  intense 
outlook  upon  His  Death,  and  the  Life  which  sprang  from  it,  and 
flowed  into  all  the  world. 

We  may  now.  undisturl)ed  by  preliminary  objections,  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  sublimeness  and  solemnity  of  this  narrative.  Perhaps 
the  more  briefly  we  comment  on  it  the  better. 

It  was  while  in  Pernea.  that  this  message  suddenly  reached  the 
Master  111 )in  the  wcll-i-emembered  home  at  Bethany,  'the  village  of 
Mary' — who,  although  the  younger,  is  for  obvious  reasons  first  men- 
tioned in  this  history — 'and  her  sister  Martha.'  concerning  their 
(yitunger)  brother  Lazarus:  '  Lord.  Ix'liold  he  whom  Thou  lovest  is 
sick!  ■     Tliey  are  ap])arently  the  very  words  which  -tlie  sisters'  bade 
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their  inesscgcr  tell.  We  note  as  an  iniixti'taiil  I'acL  to  Ix'  stoivil  in 
our  memory,  that  tliu  Lazarii.s,  who  hud  not  even  been  mentioned  in 
the  only  aeeount  pivserved  to  us  of  a  previous  visit  of  Christ  to 
]>etliany,  •' is  described  as  'he  wliom  Clirist  loved.'  AN'liat  a  <;ap  of 
untold  events  between  the  two  visits  of  Clirist  to  liethany — and  what 
modesty  should  itteaeh  us  asre<i'ards  inlej'enees  from  the  circumstance 
that  certain  events  are  not  recorded  in  the  Uos[)els  !  The  messen<i'er 
was  apparently  dismissed  by  Christ  with  this  rej)ly:  'This  sickness  is 
not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  in  order  that  the  Son  of 
(lod  may  be  gloritied  therel)y.'  Wv  must  here;  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
answer  was  heard  by  such  of  the  Apostles  as  were  present  at  the  time.' 
They  would  naturally  infer  from  it  that  Lazarus  would  not  die,  and 
that  his  restoration  would  glorily  Christ,  either  as  having  foretold  it, 
or  prayed  for  it,  or  et!'ected  it  by  His  Will.  Yet  its  true  meaning — 
even,  as  we  now  see,  its  literal  intei'pretation,was,  that  its  final  upshot 
was  not  to  be  the  death  of  Lazarus,  but  that  it  was  to  be  for  the  glory 
of  God,  in  order  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  might  be  nuide  numifest. 
And  we  learn,  how  much  more  full  are  the  Words  of  Christ  than  they' 
often  api)ear  to  us;  and  how  truly,  and  even  literally,  they  nuiy  bear 
quite  another  meaning  than  api)ears  to  our  honest  misapprehension 
of  them — a  meaning  which  only  the  event,  the  future,  will  disclose. 

And  yet,  probably  at  the  very  time  when  the  messenger  received 
his  answer,  and  ere  he  could  have  !)rought  it  to  the  sisters,  Lazarus 
was  already  dead!  Nor — and  this  should  l)e  especially  nuirked — did 
this  awaken  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  sisters.  We  seem  to  hear 
the  very  words  which  at  the  time  they  said  to  each  other  when  each 
of  them  afterwards  relocated  it  to  the  Lord:  'Lord,  if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  Avould  not  have  died.'-  They  ju-oliably 
thought  the  message  had  I'eached  llim  too  late,  that  Lazarus  would 
have  li\'ed  if  Christ  had  been  ai)pealed  to  in  time,  or  had  been  able 
to  come — at  any  rate,  if  He  had  been  there.  Even  in  their  keenest 
anguish,  there  was  no  failure  of  tiaist,  no  doubt,  no  close  weighing  of 
words  on  their  part — only  the  confidence  of  love.  Vet  all  this  while 
Christ  knew  that  Lazarus  had  di('(K  and  still  lie  continued  two  whole 
days  where  He  was,  finishing  His  work.  And  yet — and  this  is  sig- 
nificantly noted  before  anything  else,  alike  in  regard  to  His  delay 
and  to   His  after-conduct — He   'loved  Martha,  ami   her  sister,   and 

'  From  the  noii-iiKMition  of  Peter  iiiul  wiird-;  are  the  same.  Imt  tlie  ixi.-^itiuii  df 

the  promhieiice  of  Thomas  it  seems  at  the     jxTsoiial      i)roiHmii      (pov)    ■  my  ' 

least  doubtful,  whetlier  all   the  Apostles  l)rotlier    is    siii-uitleaMtly   diflereiit    (see 

were  there.  Westrott  ad  lot'.). 

^  Accoi'diiii;-  to  the  ])est   readinii'.   thf 
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BOOK  Lazarus.'  Had  there  been  no  after-history,  or  had  it  not  lieeii  known 
TV  to  lis,  or  lieforo  it  l)ecame  known,  it  niiglit  have  seemed  otherwise — 
^— '"Y — -  and  in  siniiUir  eireunistances  it  olten  fZoes  seem  otherwise  to  us.  And 
a<iain,  what  majestic  cahn,  what  Self-restraint  of  Human  affections  and 
sublime  consciousness  of  Divine  Power  in  this  dela}-;  it  is  once  more 
Christ  asleep,  while  the  disciples  are  despairing,  in  the  bark  almost 
swamped  in  the  storm!  Cliristis  never  in  haste:  least  of  all,  on  His 
errands  of  love.     And  He  is  never  in  haste,  Ijecause  He  is  always  sure. 

It  was  only  after  these  two  days  that  Christ  broke  silence  as  to 
His  purposes  and  as  to  Lazarus.  Though  thoughts  of  him  must 
have  been  present  with  the  disciples,  none  dared  ask  aught,  although 
not  from  misgiving,  nor  yet  from  fear.  This  also  of  faith  and  of 
confidence.  At  last,  when  His  work  in  that  part  had  been  completed. 
He  spoke  of  leaving,  but  even  so  not  of  going  to  Bethany,  but  into 
Judtea.  For,  in  truth.  His  work  in  Bctlmny  was  not  only  geogra- 
phically, but  really,  part  of  His  work  in  Judaea;  and  He  told  the 
disciples  of  His  purpose,  just  because  He  knew  their  fears  and  would 
teach  them,  not  only  for  this  l>ut  for  every  future  occasion,  what  prin- 
ciple applied  to  them.  For  when,  in  their  care  and  affection,  they 
reminded  the  '  Rabbi ' — and  the  expression  here  almost  jars  on  us — 
that  the  Jew^s  '  were  even  now  seeking  to  stone  "  Him,  He  replied  by 
telling  them,  in  figurative  language,  that  we  have  each  our  working 
day  from  God,  and  that  while  it  lasts  no  foe  can  shorten  it  or 
break  up  our  work.  The  day  had  twelve  hours,  and  while  these 
lasted  no  mishap  would  befall  him  that  walked  in  the  wayj^he  stumliletli 
not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world  |.  It  was  otherwise  when 
tlie  day  was  past  and  the  night  had  come.  When  our  God-given 
day  has  set,  and  with  it  the  light  been  withdrawn  which  hitherto 
prevented  our  stumbling — then,  if  a  man  went  in  his  own  way  and 
at  his  own  time,  might  such  mishap  befall  him,  'because,'  figura- 
tively as  to  light  in  the  night-time,  and  really  as  to  guidance  and 
direction  iu  the  way,  '  the  light  is  not  in  him.' 

Hut  this  was  only  part  of  wliat  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples  in 
prei)aration  for  a  journey  that  would  issue  in  such  tremendous  con- 
sequences. He  next  spoke  of  Lazarus,  their  'friend,'  as  'fallen 
asleep' — in  the  frequent  Jewish  (as  well  as  Christian)  figurative 
sense  of  it,'  and  of  His  going  there  to  wake  him  out  of  sleep.  The 
disciples  would  naturally  connect  tliis  mention  of  His  going  to 
Lazarus  Avith  His  i)roposcd  visit  to  Judaea,  and.  in  tlieir  eagerness  to 
keep  Him  froin  the  latter.  interi)os('(l  that  thci-e  could  l)e  no  need  for 
1  Ari  to  the  Jew  isli  ii.'i/is  of  the  exprestiioii  -^ItH'])*  for  deiith.  .sec  Book  HL  chaj).  .\.\vi. 
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going  to  Lazani?!,  since  sleep  was,  according  to  Jewisli  notions. one  (jf     cilAl'. 
the  six,"  or,  according  to  others,''  five  symptoms  or  crises  in  recovery       XXI 
from  dangerous  illness.     And  when  the  Lord  then  plainly  stated  it,    ^— ^.' — ^ 
'  Lazarus  died,' adding,  what  shonld  have  aroused  their  attention,    ='Ber.  57^ 
that  for  their  sakes  He  was  glad  He  had  not  been  in  Bethany  before  ''^^'-^  20 
the  event,  because  now  that  would  come  which  wouhl  work  faith  in 
them,  and  proposed  to  go  to  the  dead  Lazarus — even  then,  tlicii-  whole 
attention  was  so  absorbed  l)y  the  certainty  of  danger  to  their  loved 
Teacher,  that  Thomas  had  only  one  thought:  since  it  was  to  be  so,  let 
them  go  and  die  with  Jesus.     So   little  had  they  understood  the 
figurative  language  about  the  tAvelve  hours  on  which  God's  sun  shone 
to  light  us  on  our  way;  so  much  did  they  need  the  lesson  of  faith  to 
be  taught  them  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus! 

We  already  know  the  quiet  happy  home  of  Bethany.'  When 
Jesus  reached  it,  '  He  found  '-^probably  from  those  who  met  Him  by 
the  way  "'^ — that  Lazarus  had  been  already  four  days  in  the  grave,  "^comp.  st. 
According  to  custom,  he  would  be  buried  the  same  day  that  he  had 
died.''  Supposing  his  death  to  have  taken  place  when  the  message  jmoccik. 
for  help  was  first  delivered,  while  Jesus  continued  after  that  two  whole  sanii. « h ' 
days  in  the  place  where  He  was,  this  would  leave  about  a  day  for  His 
journey  from  Persea  to  Bethany.  We  do  not,  indeed,  know  the  exact 
place  of  His  stay;  but  it  must  have  been  some  well-known  centre  of 
activity  in  Persea,  since  the  sisters  of  Bethany  had  no  difficulty  in 
sending  their  messenger.  At  the  same  time  we  also  infer  that,  at  least 
at  this  period,  some  kind  of  communication  must  have  existed  between 
Christ  and  His  more  intimate  disciples  and  friends — such  as  the 
family  of  Bethany — by  which  they  were  kept  informed  of  the  general 
plan  of  His  Mission-journeys,  and  of  any  central  station  of  His  tem- 
porary sojourn.  If  Christ  at  that  time  occupied  such  a  central  station, 
we  can  the  more  readily  understand  how  some  of  His  Galilean  ilis- 
ciples  may,  for  a  brief  space,  have  been  absent  at  their  Galilean 
homes  when  the  tidings  about  Lazarus  arrived.  Their  absence  may 
explain  the  prominent  ])osition  taken  by  Thomas:  perhaps,  also,  in 
part,  the  omission  of  this  narrative  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  One 
other  point  may  be  of  interest.  Supposing  the  journey  to  Bethany 
to  have  occupied  a  day,  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  the  order 
of  events.  The  messenger  of  the  Sisters  left  Bethany  on  the  Sunday 
(it  could  not  have  been  on  the  Sabl)ath).    and  reached   Jesus  on  the 

'  See  chap.  v.  of  this  Book.  exinanition  in  His  -iireat  Huniiliatidii  of 

-  In  that  ease  Christ's  in(|uiry  wouhl      •  becoming  obedient." 
artbrd    another    instance    of    Tlis     self- 
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Moiida.y.  Christ  coiitiuued  in  Peraia  other  two  days,  till  Wednesday, 
and  arrived  at  Betliany  on  Tluirsday.  On  Friday  the  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrists  against  Christ  took  place,  while  He  rested  in  Bethany  on 
the  Friday,  and,  of  course,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  returned  to  Peraea 
and  '  Ephraim  '  on  the  Sunday. 

This  may  be  a  convenient  place  fur  adding  to  the  account  already 
given,  ^  in  connection  witli  the  Inirying  of  the  widow's  sou  at  Nain, 
such  further  particulars  of  the  Jewish  observances  and  rites, '^  as  may 
illustrate  the  present  history.  Referring  to  the  previous  description, 
we  resume,  in  imagination,  our  attendance  at  the  point  where  Christ 
met  tlie  ])ier  at  Xain  and  again  gave  life  to  the  dead.  But  we 
remembei"  that,  as  we  are  now  in  Judsea,  the  hired  mourners— 
both  mourning-men  (for  there  were  such)  and  mourning-women — 
would  follow,  and  not,  as  in  Galilee,  precede,  the  body.^  From  the 
narrative  we  infer  that  the  burial  of  Lazarus  did  not  take  place  in  a 
common  burying-ground,  which  was  never  nearer  a  town  than  50 
cubits,''  dry  and  rocky  places  being  chosen  in  preference.  Here  the 
graves  must  be  at  least  a  foot  and  a  half  apart.  It  was  deemed  a 
dishonour  to  the  dead  to  stand  on,  or  walk  over,  the  turf  of  a  grave. 
Roses  and  other  flowers  seem  to  have  been  planted  on  graves.*  But 
cemeteries,  or  common  burying-places,  api)ear  in  earliest  times  to 
have  been  used  only  for  the  poor,"  or  for  strangers.'  In  Jerusalem 
there  were  also  two  places  where  executed  criminals  were  buried. "^ 
All  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  outside  the  City.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  that  every  place  had  not  its  own  burying-ground; 
and  that,  not  unfrequently,  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  trans- 
port of  bodies.  Indeed,  a  burying-place  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
ten  requisites  for  every  fully-organised  Jewish  community.^  The 
names  given,  both  to  the  graves  and  to  the  burying-place  itself,  are 
of  interest.  As  regards  the  former,  we  mention  such  as  *  the  house  of 
silence; ' "  '  the  house  of  stone;  "  ^  •  the  hostelry,'  or,  literally.  '  place 
where  you  spend  the  night; '  '  the  couch; '  '  the  resting-place:  '  '  the 
valley  of  the  multitude,' or  'of  the  dead.'  The  cemetery  was  called 
*  the  house  of  graves;  '  =  or  '  the  court  of  burying; '  and  '  the  house  of 
eternity.'     '  By  a  euj^hemism,  'to  die  '  was  designated  as  'going  to 


'  When  relatino;  tlie  !ii.story  of  tho 
raisins;  of  tbe  Midow"s  son  at  Xaln. 
Book  IIL  chap.  xx. 

2  An  interesting  account  (to  which  I 
■nould  acknowledfje  ol^ligations)  is  ,£iiven 
in  a  brochm-e  by  Dr.  Pevles,  reprinted 
from  Frrnikel's  Monatsschrift. 

"  Shabl).    15.3    <i\    comi).    also   as  re- 


ijards   .Terusaleni    (where    tlie    Galilean 
custom  prevailed),  Semach.  iii.  fi. 

♦  Comp.  Pedes,  u.  s.  p.  25. 

*  These  were:  a  law  court,  i)rovision 
for  the  poor,  a  synagogue,  a  public  bath, 
a  secessus,  a  doctor,  a  surgeon,  a  scribe, 
a  butcher,  and  a  schoolmaster. 
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rest,"    'been  completed;'  '  l)eiii«^-  gatliered  to  the  world  "  or  'to  the      chap. 
home  of  light;'  '  being    withdiawii,'   or    -hidden.'      Burial     without        XXI 
eolKu seems  to  have  eoutiuucd  tlie  practice  for  a  considerable  time,  and   ^-^-^r^^ 
rules  are  given   how  a  i)il.  the  size  of  the   body,  was  U)  be  dug,  and 
surrounded  l)j  a  wall  of  loose  stones  to  i)revent  the  falling  in  of  earth. 
When    afterwards    eartli-burials  had  to  be  vindicated    against    the 
Parsee  idea  of  cremation,   Jewish  divines  nior.'  fully   discussed  the 
question  of  burial,  and  described  the  committal  of  the  body  to  the 
ground  as  a  sort  ot  expiation.'     It  was  a  curious  later  practice,  that    >sauh.  40/. 
children  who  had  died  a  few  days  after  l)irtli  were  circnincised  on  theii- 
graves.     Children  not  a  month  old  were    buried  without    coffin  or 
mourning,  and,  as  some  have  thought,  in  a  special  place.''     In  con-  >- Keth.  20 '- 
nection  with  a  recent  controversy  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  just  as  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  Gentiles  might  be 
fed  and  nursed  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews,  so  their   dead   might  be 
buried  with  those  of  the  Jews,  though  not  in  their  graves.''     On  the  -^ out. em 
other  hand,  a  wicked  person  should  not  be  buried  close  to  a  sage.''  •'sanh.  47a 
Suicides  were  not  accorded  all  the  honours  of  those  who  had  died  a 
natural  death,  and  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  laid  in  a 
special  place,  whence  the  relatives  might  after  a  time  remove  their 
bones.'"     The  burial  terminated  by  casting  earth  on  the  grave. "^  mi.  s.  40  a 

But,  as  already  stated,  Lazarus  was,  as  became  his  station,  not  '^er.  sa 
laid  in  a  cemetery,  but  in  his  own  private  tomb  in  a  cave — probably 
in  a  garden,  the  favourite  place  of  interment.  Though  on  terms  of 
close  friendship  with  Jesus,  he  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Synagogue.  For,  every  indignity  was  shown  at  the 
burial  of  an  apostate;  people  were  even  to  array  themselves  in  white 
festive  garments  to  make  demonstration  of  joy. '^  Here,  on  the  con-  ssemach.2 
trary,  as  we  gather  from  the  sequel,  every  mark  of  sympathy,  resi)ect, 
and  sorrow  had  been  shown  by  the  people  in  the  district  and  ))y 
friends  in  the  neighbouring  Jerusalem.  In  such  case  it  would  be 
regarded  as  a  privilege  to  obey  the  Rabbinic  direction  of  accompanying 
the  dead,  so  as  to  show  honour  to  the  departed  and  kindness  to  the 
survivors.  As  the  sisters  of  Bethany  were  'disciples,'  we  may  well 
believe  that  some  of  the  more  extravagant  demonstrations  of  grief 
were,  if  not  dis})ensed  with,  yet  UKMlitied.  We  can  scarcely  believe,  1,  yemach. 
that  the  hired  '  mourners  'would  alternate  between  extra  vairant  ijraises  ^'  ^ 

•^  '  Moed  K 

of  the  dead  and  calls  upon  the  attendants  to  lament:"  or  that,  as  was  27  ^ 

their  wont,  they  would  strike  on  their  breast,  beat  their  hands,  and  ^-herefiso 

dash  about  their  feet,'  or  break  into  wails  and  moui-ning  songs,  alone  J{}eii.®^^ 

or  in  chorus.''     In  all  iirobabilitv,  however,  the  funeral  oration  would  I'l^^nts 

.  ...  '"  Jer,  Moed 

be  delivered — as  in  the  case  of  all  distiimiilshcd  ])ersons"' — either  in  k. i. 5 
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the  house/'  or  at  one  of  tlic  stations  wiiere  the  heni'ers  changed,  or 
at  the  bui-yini;--i)Ui('e;  perhaps,  if  they  i)asse(l  it,  in  the  Synagogue. " 
It  has  previously  been  noted,  what  extravagant  value  was,  in  later 
times,  attached  to  these  orations,  as  indicating  Ijoth  a  nuin"s  life  (ni 
earth  and  his  place  in  heaven.'  The  dead  was  supjjosed  to  be  pre- 
sent, listening  to  the  words  of  the  speakei-  and  watching  the  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  the  hearers.  It  would  serve  no  good  purj^jse  to 
reproduce  fragments  from  these  orations.''  Their  character  is  sutti- 
ciently  indicated  by  the  above  remarks.' 

When  thinking  of  these  tombs  in  gardens,^  we  so  naturally  revert 
to  tliat  which  for  three  days  held  the  Lord  of  Life,  that  all  details 
become  deeply  interesting.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  give  them 
here  rather  than  afterwards  to  interrupt,  by  such  in(iuiries,our  solenni 
thoughts  in  presence  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  Not  only  the  rich,  but 
even  those  moderately  well-to-do,  had  tombs  of  their  own,  whicli 
}H'obably  were  acquired  and  prepared  long  before  they  were  needed, 
and  treated  and  inherited  as  private  and  personal  i)ro})erty.''  In 
such  caves,  or  rock-hewn  toml)s,  the  bodies  were  laid,  having  been 
anointed  with  many  spices,^  with  myrtle,*-' aloes,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
also  with  liysso]),  rose-oil,  and  rose-water.  The  Ijody  was  dressed 
and,  at  a  later  period,  wrapped,  if  possible,  in  the  worn  cloths  in 
whicli  originally  a  Roll  of  the  Law  had  been  iicld.''  The  'tombs' 
were  either  'rock-hewn'  or  natural  'caves"  or  else  large  walled 
vaults,  with  niches  along  the  sides.  Such  a  '  cave '  or  '■  vault '  of  4 
cubits'  (6  feet)  width,  6  cubits'  (9  feet)  length,  and  4  cubits'  (6  feet) 
height,  contained  '  niches '  for  eight  bodies — three  on  each  of  the 
longitudinal  sides,  and  two  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance.  Each. 
'  niche '  was  4  cubits  (6  feet)  long,  and  had  a  height  of  seven  and 
a  width  of  six  handbreadths.  As  these  burying  '  niches  '  were  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  walls  they  were  called  Kukhiri.^  The  larger  caves 
or  vaults  were  (3  cubits  (9  feet)  wide,  and  8  cubits  (12  feet)  long,  and 
held  thirteen  bodies — four  along  each  side-wall,  three  op})osite  to,  and 
one  on  either  side  of  the  entrance."  These  figures  apph^,  of  course, 
only  to  what  the  Law  require<l.  when  a  vault  had  been  contracted  for. 
When  a  person  constructed  one  for  himself,  the  dimensions  of  the  walls 
and  the  number  of  Kukliin  might,  of  course,  vary.     At  the  entrance 


^  See  Zunz.  Zur  Gej«cli.  n.  Liter.  i)p. 
304  to  458.  In  Mood  K.  25  b  we  luive 
the  miraculous  portents  ut  the  deatli  of 
{freat  Ral)l)is:  columns  weepiim-oi'statucs 
flattening  or  bursting,  blood  llowing, 
stars  appearing,  trees  uprooted,  arches 
bending,  &c. 


-  Nicola i  (De  Sejiulclu'.  Hebr..  a  book 
of  no  great  value)  gives  a  pictorial  ilhis- 
tration  at  p.  170. 

'  Not  Kokiiii.  On  the  dirt'(>reiic(>.  as 
regards  tlie  entrance  into  these  caves^ 
between  .Jewisli  and  Plio'iiician  tombs, 
see  Conder,  'Helli  and  Moab,'  p.  93. 
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to  tho  vault  was  '  a  court  "  (i  ful)its('.)  tcct)  .■^(juarc,  to  hold  the  bioviind 
its  bearers.  Sometimes  two  'eaves'  opened  on  this  'court."  Uiit  it 
is  dirticult  to  decide  whether  the  second  '  cave,'  spoken  ol".  was  intended 
as  an  ossary  ^  {ossai'ium).  Certain  it  is,  that  alter  a  time  the  ])ones 
were  collected  and  put  into  a  box  or  cotlin,  having  tirst  been  anointed 
with  wine  and  oil,  and  being  held  together  by  wra])pings  of  cloths.'' 
This  circumstance  explains  the  existence  of  the  mortuary  chests,  or 
osteopliafji^  so  frequently  found  in  the  tombs  of  Palestine  by  late 
explorers,  who  have  been  unable  to  explain  their  meaning.^  This 
unclearness  ^  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  read,  foi-  example,  of 
such  a  '  chest '  as  found  in  a  cave  near  Bethany."  One  of  the  ex- 
plorers *  has  discovered  on  them  fragments  of  Hebrew  inscriptions. 
Up  to  the  present,  only  few  Hebrew  memorial  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  Palestine.  The  most  interesting  are  those  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  dating  from  the  tirst  century  B.C.  to  the  first  a.c.^  There 
are,  also,  many  inscriptions  found  on  Jewish  tombs  out  of  Palestine  (in 
Rome,  and  other  places),  written  in  bad  Greek  or  Latin,  containing, 
perhaps,  a  Hebrew  word,  and  generally  ending  with  shalom,  '  peace, ' 
and  adorned  with  Jewish  symbols,  such  as  the  Seven-branched  Candle- 
stick, the  Ark,  the  festive  emblems  of  the  Feast  of  Tabei'nacles.  and 
others.®  In  general,  the  advice  not  to  read  such  inscriptions,''  as  it 
would  aflfect  the  sight,  seems  to  imply  the  common  practice  of  liaving 
memorial  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  They  appear  to  have  been  gra^■en 
either  on  the  lid  of  the  mortuary  chest,  or  on  the  Golel,  or  great  stone 
'  rolled  '  at  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  or  to  the  '  court '  leading  into  it, 
or  else  on  the  inside  walls  ot  yet  another  erection,  made  over  the  vaults 
of  the  wealthy,''  and  which  was  supposed  to  complete  the  burying- 
place,  or  Qebher. 

These  small  buildings  surmounting  the  graves  may  have  ser^'cd 
as  shelter  to  those  who  visited  the  tombs.  They  also  served  as 
*  monuments, ■' of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible,  in  tho  Apocrypha.' 


'  This  i)artly  depends  whethei',  with 
Ffis/ii  and  Ferfes  (p.  2!)).  we  re.ii'ard 
N''^w  "2  as  an  ossan'mi/, or,\\\{h  Leri/.  re- 
gard it  as=  N^^^w  *2,  'house  of  mourn- 
ing,' Ber.  6  b  (conip.  Schwab  ad  loc). 

■^  Comp.  letters,  (a)  l)y  Dr.  Chaplin, 
Quart.  Stat.  Oct.  1873,  p."  155 ;  (b)  by  M. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  Ap.  1874,  pp.  i)5, 
<fec. ;  (c)  Dr.  Ohaplin,  Quart.  Stat.  Jan. 
1876,  p.  9;  {(J)  Art.  by  Capt.  Co/ider  ili. 
pp.  18,  &c. 

•'  See,  especially.  Capt.  Wilson^s  Re- 
port in  the  third  Quart.  Stat.  (1869),  pp. 
66,  &c. 


''  M.  Clermont-Ga)i)iPfn(. 

■'  Tlie  supposed  ancient  (pre-Christian, 
Israelitish)  inscriptions  in  tlie  Crimea  are 
now  generally  ascribed  to  a  much  later 
date.     Com)).  Ilarkaiiij,  Alt.jiid.  Denkin. 

'•  See  Schilrer,  Gemeinde  Verf.  d. 
•Juden  in  Rom.  Schilrer  has  collected 
forty-live  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  inscni)tions. 

'  On  account  of  the<i)overty  of  some  of 
the  sages,  it  was  declared  that  they  needed 
not  monuments:  their  deeds  were  their 
monunuMits  (.lei-.  Sheqal.  ii.  7,  p.  47  a). 


CHAP. 
XXI 


'■>  Jer.  Moed 
K.  i.  .5; 
Soraach.  Vi 
and  13 


''  Recovery 
of  Jerusa- 
lem, p.  494 


'  Horay. 
13  '; 


■1  This  is 
expressly 
stated  in 
Moed.  K. 
s  /-.  lines 
7-0 


'  1  Mace, 
xiii.  -iT-'iO 
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i.  -1 

d  St.  Matt, 
xxiil.  Ti 
Moed  K.  6  a 


<■  Moed  K. 

•jy  a 


f  Baba  B. 


and  ill  Joseplius.*^  In  llabbinic  writings  they  arc  frequently  men- 
tioned, eliielly  by  the  name  Xepliesh,'  -soul,"  'person" — transferred 
in  the  .-^ense  of  'monument,"''  or,  by  tlie  more  Scriptural  name 
ol'  h(nit((It,"'  or,  by  the  Greco-Aramaic,*  or  the  Hebrew  designation 
for  a  building  generally.  But  of  gravestones  with  inscriptions  we 
cannot  tind  any  record  in  Talmudic  Avorks.  At  the  same  time, 
the  place  where  there  was  a  vault  or  a  grave  Avas  marked  by  a 
stone,  which  Avas  kept  Avhitened."'  to  warn  the  passer-by  against 
defilement.'' 

AVe  arc  now  a))le  fully  to  realise  all  the  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings in  the  burial  and  raising  of  Lazarus. 

Jesus  liad  come  to  Bethany.  But  in  the  house  of  mourning  they 
knew  it  not.  As  Bethany  was  onlj'  about  fifteen  furlongs — or  about 
two  miles — from  Jerusalem,  many  from  the  City,  who  were  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  what  was  evidently  a  distinguished  family,  had 
come  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  most  binding  Rabbinic  directions — 
that  of  comforting  the  mourners.  In  the  funeral  procession  the 
sexes  had  been  separated,  and  the  practice  probably  prevailed  even  at 
that  time  for  the  women  to  return  alone  from  the  grave.  This  may 
explain  wl\y  afterwards  the  Avomen  Avent  and  returned  alone  to  the 
Tomb  of  our  Lord.  The  mourning,  Avhich  began  before  the  burial,' 
had  been  shared  by  the  friends  Avho  sat  silent  on  the  ground,  or  were 
busy  preparing  the  mourning  meal.  As  the  company  left  the  dead, 
each  had  taken  leaA'e  of •  the  deceased  with  a  'Depart  in  peace!'" 
Then  they  had  formed  into  lines,  through  Avhich  the  mourners  passed 
amidst  expressions  of  sympathy,  repeated  (at  least  scA^en  times)  as 
the  procession  halted  on  the  return  to  the  liouse  of  mourning.  "^  Then 
began  the  mourning  in  the  house,  which  really  lasted  thirty  days,  of 
Avliich  the  first  three  Avere  those  of  greatest,  the  others,  during  the 
seven  days,  or  the  special  Aveek  of  sorrow,  of  less  intense  mourning. 
But  on  the  Sabbath,  as  God"s  holy  day.  all  mourning  Avas  intermitted — 
and  so  -they  rested  on  the  Sabl)ath,  according  to  the  commandment.' 

In    that   household   of  disci])les   this  mourning  Avould  not  haA'e 


'  Tlie  tirst  2;ive.s  an  exa.2:,2:erate(I  account 
of  tlie  iiTcat  nioniuiient  erected  by  Siinon 
Macculjeu.s  in  honour  of  hi;;  fatliei'  and 
brothel's :  the  second  refers  to  a  nionmnent 
erected  l)y  Herod  over  the  toml)  of  l)avi(L 

2  On  tlie  use  of  the  word  Xephesh  as 
meaniii<!;  not  only  -soid'  and  'person.' 
but  as  applied  also  to  the  ,  the  reader 

■will  tind  some  very  interestinc:  reinarlKS  in 
theAi)p.  Not.  Mi.<cell.  to  Pomr/Zs  Porta 


Mosis.  pp.  19.  20.  and  75-78,  and  in  Par/- 
/liiri.  Thes.  Ling'.  Sanct.  col.  1().")S.  etc. 

■'  Ezek.  xUii.  7.  Prol)ably  the  second 
clau.se  (if  Is.  liii.  It  should  read  thus: 
•  And  with  the  rich  His  .sepulchre.' 

•^  On  the  subject  of  •mdurninu"  I 
must  refer  generally  to  the  correspond- 
ing cliapter  in  '  Sketches  of  Jewish  .So- 
cial Life.' 
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assumed  siu-li  violent  lonns,  as  when  we  read  tliat  tluMvoiiicn  were  in      CHAr. 
the  habit  ol'tearin<i:  out  tlicir  liair,''()rol'a  Kal)l)i  who  puhliciy  scour.ucd        X.\i 

himself.''     But  we  know  how  the  dead  wouhl  he  spoken  of.      Indcatli  ^ . — 

the  two   worlds    wci-c  said  lo   in<'cl  ami  kiss.'      And  now   lh('\    who  "Jw.  Kidd. 

i.  8 

had  i)asscd  away  beheld  (iod.''     Tliey  wei'e   at   I'est.     Sucli  beautil'ul  ■  Ab.  d.  r. 

l)assaii"es  as  I*s.  exii.  0.  Prov.  x.  T,'  Is.  xi.  10,  last  elaus(\  and  Is.  Ivii.  '  "^  '' "' 

2,' Were  ai)[)li('d  to  them.     Nay.  the  holy  dead  should  Ix' called  '  li\-iii<i-.'  Yebam. -i*/ 

In  truth,  they  knew  about  us,  and  unseen  still  surrounde(l  us.~     Nor  t<ward's' 

should  tliev  ever  be   mentioned  without  addiu"-  a  blessiu";-  on  their  ""'^ 

memory."  >_shabb. 

In  this  spirit,  we  cannot  doid)t.  the  Jews  were  now  'eomlbi'tiuii' '  '*' ' 

the  sisters.     Thev  may  have  repeated  words  like  those  (luoted  as  the  i''«:<<^>»n>- 

'  '  Hob.  XH.  1 

conclusion  of  such  a  consolatory  speech:  '  "May  the  Liu'd  of  consola-  i.  voma  .3a /.: 
tions  (.-^-i-n: -r:)  comfort  vou!  Blessed  be  He  Who  comforteth  the  ^=*'^"-"" 
mourners!'  But  they  could  scarcely  have  inuig"ined  how  literally  a  ^'' 
wish  like  this  was  about  to  be  fultilled.  For,  already,  the  message 
had  reached  Martha,  who  was  probably  in  one  of  the  outer  apart- 
ments of  the  house:  Jesus  is  coming!  She  hastened  to  meet  the 
Master.  Not  a  word  of  complaint,  not  a  murmur,  nor  doubt,  escaped 
her  lips — only  what  during  those  four  bitter  days  these  twM)  sisters 
must  have  been  so  often  saying  to  each  other,  wiien  the  luxury  of 
solitude  was  allowed  them,  tlmt  if  He  had  been  there  their  brother 
would  not  have  died.  And  even  now — when  it  was  all  too  lat(^ — when 
they  had  not  received  what  they  had  asked  of  Him  by  their  messenger, 
it  must  have  been,  because  He  had  not  asked  it,  though  he  had  said 
that  this  sickness  was  not  unto  death;  or  else  because  he  had  delayed 
to  w^ork  it  till  He  would  come.  And  still  she  held  fast  by  it.  that 
even  now  (Jod  Avould  give  Him  whatsoever  He  asked.  <)i'.  did  they 
mean  more:  were  they  such  words  of  unconscious  prophecy,  or  sight 
and  sonnd  of  heavenly  things,  as  sonu'times  come  to  us  in  our  passion 
of  grief,  or  else  winged  thoughts  of  faith  too  soon  beyond  oui-  vision? 
They  could  not  have  been  the  ex|)ression  of  any  real  hope  of  the 
miracle  about  to  take  place,  or  Martha  would  not  have  attei'wards 
sougiit  to  arrest  Him.  when  He  bade  them  I'oll  away  the  stone.  And 
yet  is  it  not  even  so,  that,  when  that  comes  to  us  which  our  faith  had 
once  (hired  to  suggest,  if  not  to  hope,  we  feel  as  if  it  were  all  too 
great  and  impossible — that  a  very  i)hysical  '  cannot  be "  separates 
us  from  it? 

It  was  in  very  truth  ami  litei'ality  that  the  T^ord  meant  it.  when 
He  told  Martha  her  i)rother  would  rise  again,  although  she  under- 
stood  His  Words  of  the   Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day.      In  answer, 
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Cluist  pointed  out  to  her  the  (•ouiicctiou  between  Himself  and  the 
Resurreetion;  and,  what  He  «poke,  that  He  did  when  He  raised 
Lazarus  from  tlie  (h'ad.  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  not 
si)ecial  ji'ifts  eitlier  to  the  Church  or  to  humanity,  but  are  connected 
with  the  Clirist — the  outcome  of  Himself.  The  Resurrection  of  the 
Just  and  the  General  Resurrection  are  the  consequence  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  Church  and  humanity  in  general  stand  to  the  Christ. 
Witliout  the  Christ  there  would  have  been  no  Resurrection.  Most 
literally  He  is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life — and  this,  the  new  teacli- 
ing  about  the  Resurrection,  was  the  object  and  the  meaning  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus.  And  thus  is  this  raising  of  Lazarus  the  outlook, 
also,  upon  His  own  Resurrection,  '  Who  is  ^  the  first-fruits  from  the 
dead." 

And  though  the  special,  then  present,  api)lication,  *n-  rather  mani- 
festation of  it,  would  be  in  the  raising  of  Lazarus — yet  this  teaching, 
that  accompanied  it,  is  to  '  all  believers: '  '  He  that  belie veth  in  Me, 
even  if  [though]  he  die,  shall  live:  and  whosoever  li veth  and  believeth 
in  Me  shall  not  die  for  ever'  '  (unto  the  ^Eon) — where  possibly  we 
might,  for  commentation,  mentally  insert  the  sign  of  a  pause  ( — ) 
between  the  words  'die' and  -for  ever,'  or  'unto  the  ^Eon.'  It  is 
only  when  we  think  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  previous  words,  as  im- 
plying that,  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  are  the  outcome  of  Himself, 
and  come  to  us  only  through  Him  and  in  Him,  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  answer  of  Martha  to  His  question:  *  Believest  thou  this? 
Yea,  Lord,  1  have  believed  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
[with  special  reference  to  the  original  message  of  Christ  ''],  He  that 
Cometh  into  the  world  ['the  Coming  One  into  tlie  world '-:=  the 
world's  promised,  expected,  come  Saviour]. 

What  else  passed  l)etween  them  we  can  onlygatln-r  IVom  the  con- 
text. It  seems  that  the  Master  -called "  for  Mary.  This  message 
Martha  now  hasted  to  deliver,  altliough  'secretly."  Mary  was  prob- 
at)]y  sitting  in  tlie  chamber  of  mourning,  with  its  upset  chairs  and 
couches,  and  other  melancholy  tokens  of  mourning,  as  was  the  custom: 
suri'ouuded  by  many  who  had  come  to  comfort  them:  herself,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  silent,  her  thoughts  far  away  in  that  world  to,  and  of 
which  the  Master  was  to  her  •  tlie  Wav.  the  Trutli.  and  the  Life.'     As 


'  This  is  not  only  the  literal  renderin'--. 
but  the  parallelism  of  the  previous 
niemljer  of  the  sentence  (■  even  if  he  die. 
shall  live') — where  the  -life'  is  neither 
the  spiritual  nor  the  eternal,  ])ut  life  in 
opjidsition  to  physical  death — seems  to 
demand  this,  ratlier  tliaii  the  reiidcrinii- 


of  l)oth  the  A.V.  and  the  R.V. 

-  Possildy  it  ml.iiht  lie:   •  He  that  was 
1(1   Cdnie."  (U'  shouln    come,    like  NLj  or 

VX",  in  wiiicli  case  it  would  lie  another 

evidence   of  Hebraisms   in   the   Fourth 
(iospel. 
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she  heard  oi"  Ili^  cuiiiiii^-  and  call,  s^hu  rose    'quickly,"  and  the  Jews     CHAP. 
foUowetl  her,  under  the  inii)ression  that  she  Ava.s  again  going  to  visit,       XXI 
and  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of  her  brother.     For,  it  was  the  practice  to  --^-^r — 
visit  the  grave,  especially  during  the  first  three  days. "    When  she  came  -  SRi.iach. 
to  Jesus,  Avhere  lie  still  stood,  outside  Bethany,   she  was  forgetful  of    ' 
all  around.     It  was,  as  if  sight  of  Him  melted  what  had  frozen  the 
tide  of  her  feelings.     She  could  only  fall  at  Ilis  Feet,  and  repeat  the 
poor  words  with  which  she  and  her  sister  had  these   four  weary  days 
tried  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  sorrow:  poor  words  of  consolation, 
and  i)oor  words  of  taith,  which  she  did  not,  like  her  sister,  make  still 
l)oorer  by  adding  the  i)Overty  of  her  hope   to  that  of  her  faith— the 
])overty  of  the  future  to  that  of  the  past  and  present.     To  Martha 
that  had  been  tlic  niaxiunDit,  to  Mary  it  was  the  tninimiuii  of  her  faith; 
Ibr  tlic  rest,  it  was  far,  far  l)etter  to  add  nothing  more,  but  simply  to 
worship  at  His  Feet. 

It  must  have  been  a  deeply  touching  scene:  the  outpouring  of 
her  sorrow,  the  absoluteness  of  her  faith,  the  mute  appeal  of  her 
tears.  And  the  Jews  who  witnessed  it  were  moved  as  she,  and 
wept  with  her.  What  follows  is  difficult  to  understand:  still  more 
difficult  to  explain:  not  only  from  the  choice  of  language,  which  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  but  because  its  difficulty  springs  from  the  yet 
greater  difficulty  of  expressing  what  it  is  intended  to  describe.  The 
expression,  'groaned  in  spirit,'  cannot  mean  that  Clirist  'was  moved 
with  indignation  in  the  si)irit, '  since  this  could  not  have  been 
the  consequence  of  witnessing  the  tears  of  Mary  and  what,  we  feel 
sure,  was  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  Jews.  Of  the  various  interpre- 
tations,^ that  commends  itself  most  to  us,  which  would  render  the 
expression:  'He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Him- 
self.' One,  whose  insight  into  such  questions  is  i)eculiai-ly  deep,  has 
reminded  us  ^  that  '  the  mirat-les  of  the  Lord  were  not  wi-ought  l)y  the 
simple  word  of  power,  but  that  in  a  mysterious  way  the  element 
of  sympathy  entered  into  them.  He  took  away  the  surt'erings  and 
diseases  of  men  in  some  sense  by  taking  them  uj^m  Ilimsell". "  If, 
with  this  most  just  view  of  His  Condescension  to,  and  union  w  itii, 
humanity  as  its  Healer,  by  taking  iq)on  Himself  its  diseases,  we 
coml)ine  the  statement  formerly  made  about  the  Kesui-rection,  as  not 
a  gift  or  boon  but  the  outcome  of  Himself-  -we  may.  in  some  way, 
not    understand,  but    be   al)le    to    gaze  into,   the  unfathonu'd  dei)th 

'   For  a  briof  but  excellent  .suiniiiary  i>f  tlie  i»riiici|i;U  views  dii  the  subject,  see 
Westcott,  ad  loc. 
-  Cauou  Westcott. 
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BOOK      of  that    Theaiithropic    fellow-suflering    which    wa8    both    vicarious 
IV         and    rodeiiiptive,    and   which,  before    He  becainc    tlie    Resurrection 

^ — -'■'  -"  to  Lazarus,  s]u)ok  His  whole  inner  Being,  when,  in  the  words  of 
St.  Jolm,  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit  and  troubled  Himself.' 

And  now  every  trait  is  in  accord.  '  Wliere  have  ye  laid  him? ' 
So  truly  human — as  if  He,  Who  was  al)out  to  raise  the  dead,  needed 
the  intbrmation  where  lie  had  been  laid;  so  truly  human,  also,  in 
the  underlying  tenderness  of  the  personal  address,  and  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  Theanthropic  energy  on  the  mighty  burden 
about  to  be  lifted  and  lifted  away.  So,  also,  as  they  bade  Him  come 
and  see,  were  the  tears  that  fell  from  Him  {e'SciKptxrev),  not  like  the 
violent  lamentation  (sKXavcrer)  that  burst   from  Him  at  sight  and 

"St.  Luke  prophetic  view  of  doomed  Jerusalem."'  Yet  wg  can  scarcely  think 
that  the  Jews  rightly  interpreted  it.  when  they  ascribed  it  only  to 
His  love  for  Lazarus.  But  surely  there  was  not  a  touch  either  of 
malevolence  or  of  irony,  only  what  we  feel  to  be  quite  natural  in  the 
circumstances,  when  some  of  them  asked  it  aloud:  'Could  not  this 
One,  Which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  wrought  so  that  [in. 
order]  this  one  also  should  not  die  ?  '  Scarcely  was  it  even  unbelief. 
They  had  so  lately  witnessed  in  Jerusalem  that  Miracle,  such  as  ha<l 

'st^john  '  not  been  heard'  '  since  the  world  began; "  that  it  seemed  difficult  to 
understand  how,  seeing  there  was  the  will  (in  His  aftection  for  Laz- 
arus), there  was  not  the  power — not  to  raise  him  from  the  dead,  for 
that  did  not  occur  to  them,  but  to  prevent  his  dying.  Was  there, 
then,  a  barrier  in  death?  And  it  was  this,  and  not  indignation,  which 
once  more  caused  that  Theanthropic  recurrence  upon  Himself,  when 
again  '  He  vehemently  moved  His  Spirit.' 

And  now  they  were  at  the  cave  which  was  Lazarus'  tomb.  He 
bade  them  roll  aside  the  great  stone  which  covered  its  entrance.' 
Amidst  the  awful  pause  which  preceded  obedience,  one  voice  only  was 
raised.  It  was  that  of  Martha.  Jesus  had  not  spoken  of  raising* 
Lazarus.  But  what  was  about  to  be  done?  She  could  scarcely  have 
thought  that  He  merely  wished  to  gaze  once  more  upon  the  face 
of  the  dead.  Something  nameless  had  seized  her.  She  dared  not 
believe;  she  dared  not  disbelieve.  Did  she,  perhaps,  not  di-ead  a 
failure,  but  feel  misgivings,  when  thinking  of  Christ  as  in  jjresonce  of 
commencing  corruption  before  these  Jews — and  yet,  as  we  so  often, 
still  love  Him  even  in  unbelief?  It  was  the  common  Jewish  idea  that 
corruption  commenced  on  the  fourth  day,  that  the  dro]iof  gall,  wliich 

'  In  rit.  John  xi.  41    the  word?:,  •  tVdiii   tlic  i)lact'  wliere  tlie  deiul  was  laid,'  sliould 
be  onutted,  as  not  in  tlie  l)est  M6S. 
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liad  tallon  from  the  .sword  of  the  Augel  and  caused  death,  was  then  CHAP. 
working  its  etl'eet,  and  that,  as  the  face  changed,  the  soul  took  its       XXI 

final  leave  from  the  resting-place  of  the  body."    Onl}-  one  sentence  ^-^ — ^< ' 

Jesus  spake  of  gentle  reproof,  of  reminder  of  Avhat  lie  had  said  to  t^'j^-^^^" 

her  just  before,  and  of  the  message  He  had  sent  when  first  He  heard  1°^- 

.  Vayylk.  R. 

of  Lazarus'  illness,''  but,  oh  so  full  of  calm  majesty  and  consciousness  ^^ 
of  Divine  strength.  And  now  the  stone  was  rolled  away.  We  all  feel  xl.  i  '" 
that  the  fitting  thing  here  was  prayer — yet  not  petition,  but  thanks- 
giving that  the  Father  *  heard '  Him,  not  as  regarded  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  which  was  His  Own  Work,  but  in  the  ordering  and  arrang- 
ing of  all  the  circumstances — alike  the  petition  and  the  thanksgiving 
having  for  their  object  them  that  stood  by,  for  He  knew  that  the 
Father  always  heard  Him:  that  so  they  might  believe,  that  the 
Father  had  sent  Him.  Sent  of  the  Father — not  come  of  Himself,  not 
sent  of  Satan — and  sent  to  do  His  Will! 

And  in  doing  this  Will,  He  was  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
One  loud  command  spoken  into  that  silence;  one  loud  call  to  that 
sleeper;  one  flash  of  God's  Own  Light  into  that  darkness,  and  the 
wheels  of  life  again  moved  at  the  outgoing  of  The  Life.  And,  still 
l)ound  hand  and  foot  with  graveclothes  ['bands, '  Takhrikhin] ,  and  his 
face  with  the  napkin,  Lazarus  stood  forth,  shuddering  and  silent,  in 
the  cold  light  of  earth's  day.  In  that  multitude,  now  more  pale  and 
shuddering  than  the  man  bound  in  the  graveclothes,  the  Only  One 
majestically  calm  Avas  He,  Who  before  had  been  so  deeply  moved  and 
troubled  Himself,  as  He  now  bade  them  'Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.' 

We  know  no  more.  Holy  Writ  in  this  also  proves  its  Divine 
authorship  and  the  reality  of  what  is  here  recorded.  The  momenta- 
rily lifted  veil  has  again  fallen  over  the  darkness  of  the  Most  Holy 
Place,  in  which  is  only  the  Ark  of  His  Presence  and  the  cloudy  in- 
cense of  our  worshi}).  What  happened  afterwards — how  they  loosed 
him,  wliat  they  said,  what  thanks,  or  praise,  or  worship,  the  sisters 
spoke,  and  what  were  Lazarus'  first  words,  we  know  not.  And  bet- 
ter so.  Did  Lazarus  remember  aught  of  the  late  past,  or  was  not 
rather  the  rending  of  the  grave  a  real  rending  from  the  ]iast:  the 
awakening  so  sudden,  the  transition  so  great,  that  nothing  of  the 
bright  vision  remained,  but  its  impress — just  as  a  marvellously  beau- 
tiful. Jewish  legend  has  it,  that  before  entering  this  world,  the  soul 
of  a  child  has  seen  all  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  past,  present,  and 
future;  but  that,  as  the  Angel  strikes  it  on  tlie  mouth  to  waken  it 
into  this  world,  all  of  the  other  has  passed  from  the  mind?  Again 
we  say:  We  know  not — and  it  is  better  so. 
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'  Ber.  E.  94 ; 
comp.  also 
91,  and  the 
Midr.  on 
Eccl.  ix.  18 


And  licrc  al)ruptly  breaks  off  this  narrative.  Some  of  those  who 
ha<l  seen  it  believed  on  Him;  others  hurried  back  to  Jerusalem  to 
tell  it  to  the  Pharisees.  Then  was  hastily  gathered  a  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrists, '  not  to  judge  Him,  but  to  deliberate  what  was  to  be  done. 
That  He  was  really  doing  these  miracles,  there  could  be  no  question 
among  them.  Similarly,  all  but  one  or  two  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
source  of  these  miracles.  If  real, '^  they  were  ot  Satanic  agency — and 
all  the  more  tremendous  they  were,  the  more  certainly  so.  But 
whether  really  of  Satanic  power,  or  merely  a  Satanic  delusion,  one 
thing,  at  least,  was  evident,  that,  if  He  were  let  alone,  all  men  would 
believe  on  Him?  And  then,  if  He  headed  the  Messianic  movement 
of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  alike  the  Jewish  City  and  Temple,  and  Israel 
as  a  nation,  would  perish  in  the  fight  with  Rome.  But  what  was 
to  be  done?  They  had  not  the  courage  ot,  though  the  wish  for, 
judicial  murder,  till  he  who  was  the  High-Priest,  Caiaphas,  reminded 
them  of  the  well-known  Jewish  adage,  that  it  '  is  better  one  man 
should  die,  than  the  community  perish.'  ^  Yet,  even  so,  he  who  spoke 
was  the  High-Priest;  and  for  the  last  time,  ere  in  speaking  the 
sentence  he  spoke  it  for  ever  as  against  himself  and  the  oflQce  he 
held,  spake  through  him  God's  Voice,  not  as  regards  the  counsel  of 
murder,  but  this,  that  His  Death  should  be  'for  that  nation' — nay, 
as  St.  John  adds,  not  only  for  Israel,  but  to  gather  into  one  fold  all 
the  now  scattered  children  of  God. 

This  was  the  last  prophecy  in  Israel ;  with  the  sentence  of  death 
on  Israel's  true  High-Priest  died  prophecy  in  Israel,  died  Israel's 
High-Priesthood.     It  had  spoken  sentence  upon  itself 

This  was  the  first  Friday  of  dark  resolve.  Henceforth  it  only 
needed  to  concert  plans  for  carrying  it  out.  Some  one,  perhaps 
Kicodemus,  sent  word  of  the  secret  meeting  and  resolution  of  the 
Sanhedrists.  That  Friday  and  the  next  Sabbath  Jesus  rested  in 
Bethany,  with  the  same  majestic  calm  wliich  He  had  shown  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  Then  He  withdrew,  far  away  to  the  obscure  bounds 
ot  Persea  and  Galilee,  to  a  city  of  which  the  very  location  is  now 
unknown.'  And  there  He  continued  with  His  disciples,  withdrawn 
from  the  Jews — till  He  wordd  make  His  final  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 


1  On  tbe  Saiibedriii,  see  further,  in 
Book  V. 

2  Tlie  doubt  as  to  tlieir  reality  would, 
of  cour.<(!,  come  tVoui  tlie  >Sadducees  in 
the  Sanhedriii.  It  will  be  remembered, 
tiiat  botii  Caiaphas  and  the  Chief  Priests 
belonged  to  that  party. 

^  Tiie  '  city  '  '  called  Ephrnim^  has  not 


been  localised.  Mo^^t  modern  writers 
identify  it  with  the  Epliraim.  i)r  I']i)hron, 
of  2  Cliron.  xiii.  10,  in  tlie  neiijhbour- 
hood  of  Betliel,  and  near  the  wilderness 
of  Bethaven.  But  the  text  seems  to  re- 
quire a  place  in-Peraja  and  close  to  Gali- 
lee.    Comp.  p.  127. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


ON  THE  JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM — DEPARTURE  FROM  EPHRAIM  BY  WAY 
OF  SAMARIA  AND  GALILEE — HEALING  OF  TEN  LEPERS — PROPHETIC 
DISCOURSE  OF  THE  COMING  KINGDOM — ON  DIVORCE:  JEWISH  VIEWS 
OF   IT — THE    BLESSING    TO    LITTLE    CHILDREN. 

(St.  Matt.  xix.  1,  2;  St.  Mark  x.I;  St.  Luke  xvii.  II;  St.  Luke  xvii.  12-19;  St. 
Matt.  xix.  3-12;  St.  Mark  x.  2-12;  St.  Matt.  xix.  13-15;  St.  Mark  x.  13-16;  St. 
Luke  xviii.  15-17.) 


CHAP. 

xxn 


^  St.  Matt, 
xix.  1,  2; 
St.  Mark  x. 
1;  St.  Luke 


The  brief  time  of  rest  and  quiet  converse  with  His  disciples  in  the 
retirement  of  Ephraim  was  past,  and  the  Saviour  of  men  prepared  for 
His  hxst  journey  to  Jerusalem.  All  the  three  Syno})tic  Gospels  mark 
this,  although  with  varying  details.^  From  the  mention  of  Galilee 
by  St.  Matthew,  and  by  St.  Luke  of  Samaria  and  Galilee — or  more 
correctly,'  between  (along  the  frontiers  of)  Samaria,  and  Galilee,'  we  xvii.  ii 
may  conjecture  that,  on  leaving  Epliraim,  Christ  made  a  very  brief 
detour  along  the  northern  frontier  to  some  place  at  the  southern 
border  of  Galilee — perhaps  to  meet  at  a  certain  point  those  who  were 
to  accompany  him  on  his  final  journey  to  Jerusalem.  This  sugges- 
tion, for  it  is  no  more,  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  since  some  of 
Christ's  immediate  followers  might  naturally  wish  to  pay  a  brief  visit 
to  their  friends  in  Galilee  before  going  up  to  Jerusalem.  And  it  is 
further  confirmed  l)y  the  notice  of  St.  Mark,"  that  anu)ng  those  who 
had  followed  Christ  there  were  'many  women  which  came  up  with 
Ilim  unto  Jerusalem.'  For,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  these 
'many  women'  had  gone  with  Him  in  the  previous  autumn  from 
Galileo  to  the  Feast  of  Tal)ernacles,  nor  that  they  were  with  Him  at 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  or  had  during  the  winter  followed  Him 
through  Peraea,  nor  yet  that  they  had  been  at  Bethany.'  All  these 
difficulties  are  obviated  if,  as  suggested,  we  suppose  that  Christ  had 
passed  from  Ephraim  along  the  ])order  of  Samaria  to  a  place  in 
Galilee,  there  to  meet  such  of  His  disciples  as  would  go  up  with  Him 


b  St.  Mark 
XV.  40,  41 


'  Indeed,  any  leii2;theiied  journeying, 
and  for  an  indefinite  purpose,  would  have 
been  quite  contrary  to  Jewi.-^li  manners. 


Not  so,  of  course,  tlie  travelling;  in  tlie 
festive  band  up  to  the  Paschal  Feast. 
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»  St.  Mat- 
thew 


•  St.  Luke 
xvii.  12-19 
4  vv.  20-37 


'  St.  Matt. 
vlll,  2-4; 
St.  Mark  i. 
40-45 


'  St.  Luke 
xvii.  20-37 


fSt.  Matt. 
xxiv. :  St. 
Mark  xiii. 


to  Jerusalem.  The  whole  e()iiii)aii3'  would  then  t'orui  one  of  those 
festive  bands  which  travelled  to  the  Paschal  Feast,  nor  would  there 
be  anything  strange  or  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  such  a  band,  in 
this  instance  under  the  leadership  of  Jesus. 

Another  and  deeply  important  notice,  furnished  by  SS.  Matthew 
and  Mark,  is,  that  during  this  journey  through  Tersea,  'great  multi- 
tudes' resorted  to,  and  followed  Him,  and  that  'He  healed'''  and 
'  taught  them. '  *"  This  will  account  for  the  incidents  and  Discourses 
by  the  way,  and  also  how,  from  among  many  deeds,  the  Evangelists 
may  have  selected  for  record  what  to  them  seemed  the  most  important 
or  novel,  or  else  best  accorded  with  the  plans  of  their  respective 
narratives.^ 

Thus,  to  begin  with,  St.  Luke  alone  relates  the  very  first  incident 
by  the  way,"  and  the  first  Discourse.**  Nor  is  it  difiicult  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  this.  To  one  who,  like  St.  Matthew,  had  followed 
Christ  in  His  Galilean  Ministry,  or,  like  St.  Mark,  had  been  the 
penman  of  St.  Peter,  there  would  be  nothing  so  peculiar  or  novel  in 
the  healing  of  lepers  as  to  introduce  this  on  the  overcrowded  canvas 
of  the  last  days.  Indeed,  they  had  both  already  recorded  what  may 
be  designated  as  a  typical  healing  of  lepers."  But  St.  Luke  had  not 
recorded  such  healing  before;  and  the  restoration  of  ten  at  the  same 
time  would  seem  to  the  'beloved  physician'  matter,  not  only  new 
in  his  narrative,  but  of  the  deepest  importance.  Besides,  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  record  of  the  whole  of  this  East-Jordan 
Ministry  is  peculiar  to  St.  Luke;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
was  the  result  of  personal  inquiries  made  by  the  Evangelist  on  the 
spot,  in  order  to  supplement  what  might  have  seemed  to  him  a  gap 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  This  would  explain 
his  fulness  of  detail  as  regards  incidents,  and,  for  example,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  history  of  Zacchaeus,  which  to  St.  Mark,  or  rather  to 
St.  Peter,  but  especially  to  St.  Matthew  (himself  once  a  publican), 
might  appear  so  like  that  which  they  had  so  often  witnessed  and  re- 
lated, as  scarcely  to  require  special  narration.  On  the  same  ground 
we  account  for  the  record  by  St.  Luke  of  Christ's  Discourse  predic- 
tive of  the  Advent  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.'  This  Discourse  is 
evidently  in  its  place  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  other  two  Evangelists  merge  it  in  the  account 
of  the  fuller  teaching  on  the  same  subject  during  the  last  days  of 
Christ's  sojourn  on  earth.* 

'  This  will  more  fully  appear  when  we  study  the  history  of  Zacchaeus  and  the  cure 
of  the  blind  man  in  Jericho. 
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It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  our  suggestion  as  to  the  road  taken     CHAP, 
by  Jesus,  that  of  the  ten  lepers  whom,  at  the  outset  of  His  journey,      XXII 

He  met  when  entering  into  a  viHage,  one  was  a  Samaritan.     It  may  ^— --t • 

have  been  that  the  district  was  infested  with  leprosy;  or  these  lepers 
may,  on  tidings  of  Christ's  approach,  have  hastily  gathered  there.  It 
was,  as  fully  explained  in  another  place,'  hi  strict  accordance  with 
Jewish  Law,  that  these  lepers  remained  both  outside  the  village  and 
far  from  Him  to  Whom  they  now  cried  for  mercy.  And,  without 
either  touch  or  even  command  of  healing,  Christ  bade  tliem  go  and 
show  themselves  as  healed  to  the  priests.  For  this  it  was,  as  will  be 
remembered,  not  necessary  to  repair  to  Jerusalem.  Any  priest  might 
declare  '  unclean  '  or  '  clean  '  provided  the  applicants  presented  them- 
selves singly,  and  not  in  company,^  for  his  inspection."  And  they  «Neg.  m.  i 
went  at  Christ's  bidding,  even  before  they  had  actually  experienced  the 
healing!  So  great  was  their  faith,  and,  may  we  not  almost  infer,  the 
general  belief  throughout  the  district,  in  the  power  of  'the  Master.' 
And  as  they  went,  the  new  life  coursed  in  their  veins.  Restored 
health  began  to  be  felt,  just  as  it  ever  is,  not  before,  nor  yet  after 
believing,  but  in  the  act  of  obedience  of  a  faith  that  has  not  yet 
experienced  the  blessing. 

But  now  the  characteristic  difference  between  these  men  ap- 
peared. Of  the  ten,  equally  recipients  of  the  benefit,  the  nine  Jews 
continued  their  way — presumably  to  the  i)riests — while  the  one 
Samaritan  in  the  numl)er  at  once  turned  back,  with  a  loud  voice 
glorifying  God.  The  whole  event  may  not  have  occupied  many 
minutes,  and  Jesus  with  his  followers  may  still  have  stood  on 
the  same  spot  whence  He  bade  the  ten  lepers  go  show  themselves  to 
the  priests.  He  may  have  followed  them  with  his  eyes,  as,  but  a 
few  steps  on  their  road  of  faith,  health  overtook  them,  and  the  grate- 
ful Samaritan,  with  voice  of  loud  thanksgiving,  hastened  back  to  his 
Healer.  No  longer  now  did  he  remain  afar  off',  but  in  humblest 
reverence  fell  on  his  face  at  the  Feet  of  Him  to  Whom  he  gave 
thanks.  This  Samaritan  ^  had  received  more  than  new  bodily  life 
and  health:  he  had  found  sjnritual  life  and  healing. 

IJut  why  did  the  nine  Jews  not  return?  Assuredly,  they  must 
have  had  some  faith  wlicu  fii'st  seeking  help  from  Christ,  and  still 

1  See  Book  KL  chap.  xv.  St.  Luke  here,  and  in  tlie  Parable  of  the 

'-'  As  we  note,  in  St.  Luke  xvii.  14,  the  Good   Samaritan,    a    peculiarly    Pauline 

direction    to   show    theniselveis    'to  the  trait.     But  we  remember  St.  .John's  refer- 

priests' (in  the  plural),  this  fornks another  ence  to  the  Sanuiritans  (iv.),  and  such 

pohit  of    undesigned    evidence    of    the  sentiments  in  reii-anl  to  tlie  Gentiles  as 

authenticity  of  the  narrative.  St.  Malt.  viii.  IL  12. 
^  Some  have  seen  in  the  reference  bv 
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BOOK  iiioro  when  setting  out  for  the  priests  before  they  had  experienced  tlic 
IV  healin<i:.  13iit  })erliaps,  re2:arding  it  from  our  own  standpoint,  we  may 
^— '^r-'^  overestimate  the  faith  of  these  men.  Hearing  in  mind  the  views  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time,  and  what  (constant  succession  of  miraculous  cures 
— witliout  a  single  failure — had  been  witnessed  these  years,  it  cannot 
seem  strange  that  lepers  should  apply  to  Jesus.  Nor  yet  perhaps  did 
it,  in  the  circumstances,  involve  very  much  greater  faith  to  go  to  the 
priests  at  His  bidding — implying,  of  course,  that  they  were  or  would 
be  healed.  But  it  was  far  different  to  turn  back  and  to  fall  down  at 
His  feet  in  lowly  worship  and  thanksgiving.  That  made  a  man  a 
disciple. 

Many  questions  here  suggest  themselves:  Did  these  nine  Jews 
separate  from  the  one  Samaritan  when  they  felt  healed,  common 
misfortune  having  made  them  companions  and  brethren,  while  the 
bond  was  snapped  so  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  free  of  their  com- 
mon sorrow?  The  History  of  the  Church  and  of  individual  Christians 
furnishes,  alas!  not  a  few  analogous  instances.  Or  did  these  nine 
Jews,  in  their  legalism  and  obedience  to  the  letter,  go  on  to  the 
priests,  forgetful  that,  in  obeying  the  letter,  they  violated  the  spirit 
of  Christ's  command?  Of  this  also  there  are,  alas!  only  too  many 
parallel  cases  which  will  occur  to  the  mind.  Or  was  it  Jewish  pride, 
Avhich  felt  it  had  a  right  to  the  blessings,  and  attributed  them,  not 
to  the  mercy  of  Christ,  but  to  God;  or,  rather,  to  their  own  relation 
as  Israel  to  God?  Or,  what  seems  to  us  the  most  probable,  was  it 
simply  Jewish  ingratitude  and  neglect  of  the  blessed  opportunity 
now  within  their  reach — a  state  of  mind  too  characteristic  of  those 
who  know  not  '  the  time  of  their  visitation  ' — and  which  led  up  to 
the  neglect,  rejection,  and  final  loss  of  the  Christ?  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  Lord  emphasised  the  terrible  contrast  in  this  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  household  and  '  this  stranger. '  ^  And  here  another  im- 
portant lesson  is  implied  in  regard  to  the  miraculous  in  the  Gospels. 
The  history  shows  how  little  spiritual  value  or  efficacy  they  attach 
to  miracles,  and  how  essentially  different  in  this  respect  their  ten- 
dency is  from  all  legendary  stories.  The  lesson  conveyed  in  this 
case  is,  that  we  may  expect,  and  even  experience,  miracles,  without 
any  real  faith  in  the  Christ;  with  belief,  indeed,  in  His  Power,  but 

'  The  equivalent   for   tliis  would    be  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  tluit 

*"I5J.     This,  as  may  be  shown  from  very  in   Demai  iii.  4,  the  Nokhri  is  also  dis- 

many  passa-es,  means  not  so  much  a  tin-ulshed  from  the  Cidhean   ov  ^■Arn^v- 

stran-er  as  a  non-Jew.    Thus,  the  expres-  'If:     But  see  the  explaua  ory  note  of 

sion  Nokhri  and  Yisrael  are  constantly  Mmmonules  referred  to  by  Srirenhusms, 

contrasted  as  non-Jews  and  Jews.     At  ^       ''  '^' 
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without  surrender  to  His  Rule.     According  to  the  (^(jspcls.  ;i  iiuui     CHAP. 
might  either  seek  benefit  from  Christ,  or  else  receive  Christ  througli       XXH 
such  benefit.     In  the  one  case,  the  benefit  sought  was  the  object,  in  ^— ^r^-^ 
the  other,  the  means;  in  the  one,  it  was  the  goal,  in  the  other,  the 
road  to  it;  in  the  one,  it  gave  healing,  in  the  other,  brought  salvation; 
in  the  one.  it  ultimately  led  away  from,  in  the  other,  it  led  to  Christ 
and  to  discipleship.     And  so  Christ  now  spake  it  to  this  Samaritan: 
'Arise,  go  thy  way;  thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole.'     But  to  all  time 
there  are  here  to  the  Church  lessons  of  most  important  distinction. 

2.  The  Discourse  concerning  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
is  reported  by  St.  Luke  immediately  after  the  healing  of  the  ten 
lepers,"  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with  the  "^tt^iike 

^         '  •'  xvii.  20-37 

fuller  statement  of  the  same  truths  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  Minis- 
try.'' It  was  probably  delivered  a  day  or  so  after  the  healing  of  the  ''^t.  jiatt. 
lepers,  and  marks  a  farther  stage  in  the  Pergean  journey  towards 
Jerusalem.  For,  here  we  meet  once  more  the  Pharisees  as  ques- 
tioners." This  circumstance,  as  will  presently  appear,  is  of  great  "-stLuke 
importance,  as  carrying  us  back  to  the  last  mention  of  an  interpella- 
tion by  the  Pharisees.*  'In  St. 

Luki?  XVI. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  what  we  regard  as,  in  point  of  time,  the  next  1* 
Discourse  of  Christ  on  this  journey,  recorded  both  by  St.  Matthew, 

and,  in  briefer  form,  by  St.   Mark.*"     These  Evangelists  place  it  im-  '•st.Matt. 
mediately  after   their  notice  of  the  commencement  of  this  journey.''  st.karkx. 
For  reasons  previously  indicated,  St.  Luke  inserts   the   healing  of  f st.Matt. 
the  lepers  and  the  prophetic  Discourse,  while  the  other  two  Evan-  st.^Mark 
gelists  omit   them.     On   the   other  hand,  St.   Luke  omits   the  Dis-  ^'  ^ 
course  here   reported   by  St.  Matthew  and   St.   Mark,  because,  as 
we  can  readily  see,  its  subject-matter  would,  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  Gospel,  not  appear  of  such  supreme  importance  as  to  demand 
insertion  in  a  narrative  of  selected  events. 

The  subject-matter  of  that  Discourse  is,  in  answer  to  Pharisaic 
'tempting,'  an  exposition  of  Christ's  teaching  in  regard  to  the 
Jewish  law  and  practice  of  divorce.  The  introduction  of  this  subject 
in  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  abrupt.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed,  or,  rather, 
changed  into  undesigned  evidence,  when  we  fit  it  into  the  general 
liistory.  Christ  had  advanced  farther  on  His  journey,  and  now  once 
more  encountered  the  hostile  Pharisees.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  He  had  met  them  before  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,^  ^  and  ^ Bt.  mko 
answered  their  taunts  and  objections,  among  other  things,  by  charg- 

1  See  chap.  .wiii.  of  this  ISook. 
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ing  them  with  breaking  in  spirit  that  Law  of  which  they  professed 
to  be  the  exponents  and  representatives.  And  this  He  had  proved 
by  reference  to  their  views  and  teaching  on  the  subject  of  divorce.* 
This  seems  to  have  rankled  in  their  minds.  Probably  they  also 
imagined,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  on  this  point  a  marked  difference 
between  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Moses  and  the  Rabbis,  and 
to  enlist  popular  feeling  against  Him.  Accordingly,  when  these 
Pharisees  again  encountered  Jesus,  now  on  his  journey  to  Judaea,  they 
resumed  the  subject  precisely  where  it  had  been  broken  off  when  they 
had  last  met  Him,  only  now  with  the  object  of  'tempting  Him.' 
Perhaps  it  may  also  have  been  in  the  hope  that,  by  getting  Christ  to 
commit  Himself  against  divorce  in  Peraea — the  territory  of  Herod — 
they  might  enlist  against  Him,  as  formerly  against  the  Baptist,  the 
implacable  hatred  of  Herodias.^ 

But  their  main  object  evidently  was  to  involve  Christ  in  con- 
troversy with  some  of  the  Rabbinic  Schools.  This  appears  from  the 
form  in  which  they  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  put 
away  a  wife  '  for  every  cause  '  ?  *"  St.  Mark,  who  gives  only  a  very 
condensed  account,  omits  this  clause;  but  in  Jewish  circles  the  whole 
controversy  between  different  teachers  turned  upon  this  point.  All 
held  that  divorce  was  la-wful,  the  only  question  being  as  to  its  grounds. 
We  will  not  here  enter  on  the  unsavoury  question  of  '  Divorce ' 
among  the  Jews,^  to  which  the  Talmud  devotes  a  special  tractate."' 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  practice  was  discouraged 
by  many  of  the  better  Rabbis,  alike  in  word^  and  by  their  example;  * 
nor  yet,  that  the  Jewish  Law  took  the  most  watchful  care  of  the 
interests  of  the  woman.  In  fact,  if  any  doubt  were  raised  as  to  the 
legal  validity  of  the  letter  of  divorce,  the  Law  always  pronounced 
against  the  divorce.  At  the  same  time,  in  popular  practice,  divorce 
must  have  been  very  frequent;  while  the  principles  underlying  Jc'wish 
legislation  on  the  subject  are  most  objectionable.*  These  were  in 
turn  due  to  a  comparatively  lower  estimate  of  woman,  and  to  an 
unspiritual  view  of  the  marriage-relation.  Christianity  has  first 
raised  woman    to    her    proper    position,  not  by  giving  her  a  new 


^  So,  according  to  many  commentators. 
See  Meyer,  ad  loc. 

''■  On  the  general  subject  I  would  refer 
to  'Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life,'  pp. 
142,  157,  158. 

•'  Thus,  the  Talmudic  tractate  on  '  Di- 
vorce,' while  insisting  on  its  duty  in  case 
of  sin,  closes  with  the  words :  '  He  who 
divorces  his  first  wife,  the  very  altar  sheds 
tears  over  him'  (Gitt.  90  h,  last  lines; 


comp.  Mai.  ii.  13-lfi). 

^  An  instance  of  refusing  to  be  divorced, 
even  from  a  very  disagreeable  and  quar- 
relsome wife,  is  that  of  R.  Chiya.  men- 
tioned in  Yebam.  (5.3  n.  towards  end. 

■'  Two  disgusting  instances  of  Rabbis 
making  in'ochimation  of  their  wish  to  be 
married  for  a  day  (in  a  strange  place, 
and  then  divorced),  are  mentioned  in 
Yoma  18  h. 
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one.  but  l)y  rcstoriu.ii"  and  fully  (IcvcloiJin,^  that  assigned  to  lier 
in  tlie  Old  Testa nicnt.  Similarly,  as  regards  marriage,  the  New 
Testament — which  would  have  us  to  be,  in  one  sense.  '  eunuchs  for 
the  Kingdom  of  (jSod/  has  also  fully  restored  and  finally  developed 
what  the  Old  Testament  had  already  implied.  And  this  is  part  of 
the  lesson  taught  in  this  Discourse,  both  to  the  riiarisees  and  to  the 
disciples. 

To  begin  with,  divorce  (in  the  legal  sense)  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege  accorded  only  to  Israel,  not  to  the  Gentiles."  '  On  the 
question:  what  constituted  lawful  grounds  of  divorce,  the  Schools  were 
divided.  Taking  their  departure  from  the  sole  ground  of  divorce 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 :  '  a  matter  of  shame  [literally,  naked- 
ness]," the  School  of  Shammai  applied  the  expression  only  to  moral 
transgressions,*'  and,  indeed,  exclusively  to  unchastity.'^  It  was  de- 
clared that,  if  a  woman  were  as  mischievous  as  the  wife  of  Ahab,  or 
[according  to  tradition]  as  the  wife  of  Korah,  it  were  well  that  her  hus- 
band should  not  divorce  her,  except  it  be  on  the  ground  of  adultery." 
At  the  same  time  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  lixed  legal  principle, 
but  rather  as  an  opinion  and  good  counsel  for  conduct.  The  very 
l)assages,  from  which  the  above  quotations  are  made,  also  afford  only 
too  painful  evidence  of  the  laxity  of  views  and  practices  current. 
And  the  Jewish  Law  unquestionably  allowed  divorce  on  almost  any 
grounds;  the  ditlercnce  being,  not  as  to  what  was  lawful,  but  on 
what  grounds  a  man  should  set  the  Law  in  motion,  and  make  use  of 
the  absolute  liberty  which  it  accorded  him.  Hence,  it  is  a  serious 
mistake  on  the  i)art  of  Commentators  to  set  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  subject  b}'  the  side  of  that  of  Shammai. 

But  the  School  of  Hillel  proceeded  on  ditferent  principles.  It 
took  the  words,  'matter  of  shame  '  in  tlie  widest  possible  sense,  and 
declared  it  sufficient  ground  for  divorce  if  a  woman  had  spoiled 
her  husband's  dinner.'-     Rabbi  Akiba  thought,  that  the  words,'   '  if 


CHAl*. 
XXII 


» Jer.  Kidd. 
58  c;  Ber.  R. 
18 


b  Gitt.  ix. 
10 

"^  Beniidb. 
R.  9.  ed. 
Warsh.  p. 
•29  ".  about 
the  middle 

dGitt.  90  a-, 
Sauh.  22  a 
and  b 


1  This  l)y  a  very  in'ofane  aiiplicatioii  to 
this  i)()iiit  of  the  expression  '  God  of 
Israel.'  in  Mai.  ii.  1(5. 

2  An  extraordinary  attemjjt  has  been 
made  to  explain  the  expression  |  nn*"'" 
'?*w2."i'  '  burns  his  iness')  as  nieaninii 
'brinijs  dishonour  upon  him.'  But  (1)  in 
the  two  i)assa,2;es  (juoted  as  bearing  out 
this  meaninic  (Ber.  17  h,  Sanh.  10:5  a.  sec- 
ond line  from  bottom),  tlie  expression  is 
iiof  the  precise  equivalent  for  •  brin^ins; 
dishonour.'  while  m  both  cases  the  addi- 
tion  of  tlie   words   'in    public"  (Z-I^Z) 


marks  its  fi2;urative  use.  The  real  mean- 
injj-  of  the  expression  in  the  two  passages 
referred  to  is:  One  who  brings  into  dis- 
reinite  (destroys)  that  which  has  been 
taught  and  learned.  But  (2)  in  Gitt.  ix. 
10:  '.10  (t\  Bemidb.  R.  !)  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  any  ligiu'ative  use  of  the  ex- 
pression. an<i  the  commentators  explain 
it,  as  burning  the  dish,  'either  by  tire  or 
by  salt ":  wlnle  (S),  the  expression  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  anti-climax  giving  permis- 
sion of  divorce  if  another  woman  more 
pleasing  were  found. 


<^  Gitt.  90  a 

'  Deut. 
xxiv.  1 
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« Yebara. 
63  6 ;  Gitt. 
90  a,  h 

>■  Gitt.  iv.  7 

''Keth.vii. 


d  Erub.  41  b 

•  Yebam. 
63  fc 

f  Gitt.  iv. 
7,8 


i  Used  in 
the  same 
sense,  for 
example. 
Baba  B.  8  & 


she  find  no  favour  in  his  eyes,'  implied  that  it  was  sufflcieut  if  a 
man  had  found  another  woman  more  attractive  than  his  wife.  All 
agreed  that  moral  blame  made  divorce  a  duty/'  and  that  in  such  cases 
a  woman  should  not  be  taken  back.''  According  to  the  Mishnah," 
women  could  not  only  be  divorced,  but  with  loss  of  their  dowry, 
if  they  transgressed  against  the  Law  of  Moses  or  of  Israel.  The 
former  is  explained  as  implying  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  tithing,  of 
setting  apart  the  first  of  the  dough,  and  of  purification.  The  latter 
is  explained  as  referring  to  such  oft'ences  as  that  of  going  in  i)ublic 
with  uncovered  head,  of  spinning  in  the  public  streets,  or  entering 
into  talk  with  men,  to  which  others  add,  that  of  brawling,  or  of  dis- 
respectfully speaking  of  her  husband's  parents  in  his  presence.  A 
troublesome, '^  or  quarrelsome  wife  might  certainly  be  sent  away;''  and 
ill  repute,  or  childlessness  (during  ten  years)  were  also  regarded  as 
valid  grounds  of  divorce.' 

Incomparably  as  these  principles  differ  from  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  it  must  again  be  repeated,  that  no  real  comparison  is  possible 
between  Christ  and  even  the  strictest  of  the  Rabbis,  since  none  of 
them  actually  prohibited  divorce,  except  in  case  of  adultery,  nor  yet 
laid  down  those  high  eternal  principles  which  Jesus  enunciated.  But 
we  can  understand  how,  from  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  '  tempting 
Him, '  they  would  put  the  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  divorce 
a  wife  '  for  every  cause.'  ^  Avoiding  their  cavils,  the  Lord  appealed 
straight  to  the  highest  authority — God's  institution  of  marriage.  He, 
Who  at  the  beginning  ^  [from  the  first,  originally,  Nr*i^]  ^  had  made 
them  male  and  female,  had  in  the  marriage-relation  'joined  them 
together, '  to  the  breaking  of  every  other,  even  the  nearest,  relation- 
ship, to  be  '  one  flesh  '—that  is,  to  a  union  which  was  unity.  Such 
was  the  fact  of  God's  ordering.  It  followed,  that  they  loere  one — and 
what  God  had  willed  to  be  one,  man  might  not  put  asunder.  Then 
followed  the  natural  Rabbinic  objection,  why,  in  such  case,  Moses  had 
commanded  a  bill  of  divorcement.  Our  Lord  replied  by  point- 
ing out  that  Moses  had  not  commanded  divorce,  only  tolerated  it 
on  account  of  their  hardness  of  heart,  and  in  such  case  commanded 
to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  for  the  protection  of  the  wife.  And  this 
argu'ment  would  appeal  the  more  forcibly  to  them,  that  the  Ral>])is 
themselves   taught   that    a   somewhat  similar  concession  had   been 


1  These  words  are  omitted  by  Si.  Mark 
in  his  condensed  account.  But  so  far 
from  reganlinir,  with  Meyer,  the  briefer 
account  of  St.  Mark  as  the  original  one, 
we  look  on  tliat  of  St.  Matthew  as  more 


fully  reproducing  what  iiad  taken  place. 

■-'"The  clause,  St.  Matt.  xix.  4.  should,  I 

think,  be  thus  pointed:   '  He  Who  made 

them,  at  the  beginning  made  them,  <tc.' 
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made  '■'  by  Moses  in  regard  to  female  captiv^es  of  war — as  tlie  Talmud     cilAP. 
has    it,     'on    aceount  of  the  evil   impulse."'     But  such    a  separa-      XXII 
tiou,  our  Lord  continued,  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  original  ^— ^. — 
institution,  which  was  a  union  to  unity.     Only  one  thing  could  put  '  ■D«ut.  xxi. 
an  end  to  that  unity — its  absolute  breach.     Hence,  to  divorce  one's  y<  kuui.  21  h 
wife  (or  husbayd)  while  this  unity  lasted,  and  to  marry  another,  was 
adultery,  because?,  as  the  divorce  was  null  before  God,  the  original 
marriage  still  sulisisted — and,  in  that  case,  the  llal)binic  Law  would 
also  have  forbidden  it.     The  next  part  of  the  Lord's  inference,  that 
'  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  i)ut  away  doth  commit  adultery,'  is  more 
difficult  of  interpretation.     Generally,  it   is  understood  as  impljdng 
that  a  woman  divorced  for  adultery  might  not  be  married.     But  it 
has  been  argued,'  that,  as  the  literal  rendering  is,  '  whoso  marrieth 
her  when  put  away, 'it  ai)i)lies  to  the  woman  whose  divorce  had  just 
before  been  prohibited,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  to  '  a  woman 
divorced  [under  any  circumstances].'     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Jewish 
Law,  which  regarded  marriage  with  a  woman  divorced  under  any  cir- 
cumstances as  unadvisable,*"  absolutely  forbade  that  of  the  adulterer  =  Pes.  112  a 
with  the  adulteress.'^  jsot.  v.  1 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  pleaded,  on  account  of  '  the  hard- 
ness of  heart '  in  modern  society,  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
laxing Christ's  law  of  divorce,  which  confines  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  one  ground  (of  adultery),  because  then  the  unity  of  God's 
making  has  been  broken  by  sin — such  a  retrocession  was  at  least  not 
in  the  mind  of  Christ,  nor  can  it  be  considered  lawful,  either  by  the 
Church  or  for  individual  disciples.  But,  that  the  Pharisees  had 
rightly  judged,  when  '  tempting  Him,'  what  the  popular  feeling  on  the 
subject  would  be,  appears  even  from  what  •  His  disciples  '  [not  neces- 
sarily the  Apostles]  afterwards  said  to  Him.  They  waited  to  express 
their  dissent  till  they  were  alone  with  Hiin  '  in  the  house, ' ''  and  then  '  st.  Mark 

•^  .  '  X.  10 

urged  that,  if  it  were  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  would  be  better  not  to 

marry  at  all.     To  which  the  Lord  replied,  "^  that  'this  saying'  of  the  fst.  aiatt. 

*"  xix   10-12 

disciples,^  '  it  is  not  good  to  marry,'  could  not  be  received  by  all  men, 
but  only  by  those  to  whom  it  was  '  given.'  For,  there  were  three  cases 
in  which  abstinence  from  marriage  might  lawfully  be  contemplated. 
In  two  of  these  it  was,  of  course,  natural;  and,  where  it  was  not  so,  a 
man  might,  'for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake  ' — that  is,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  of  Christ — have  all  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  iiiii)ulses 

'  Canon  Cook  argues  this  with  great      Rut    ■tiie   saying'    may.    witliout   much 
iugenuity.  dilliculty,    be    also    applied    to   that   of 

^  This   is  the  view   commonly  taken.      Christ. 
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•  Comp. 
1  Cor.  vii. 
1,  25-40 

>>  St.  Matt. 
xix.  13-l.T 
St.  Mark  x. 
13-16;  St. 
Iiuke  xviii. 
15-17 


SO  engaged  Ihat  others  were  no  longer  existent.  For,  we  must  here 
])eware  of  a  twofold  niisiiuderstanding.  It  is  not  bare  al^stinence 
from  marriage,  tcjgcthcr,  perliai)s,  with  what  the  German  Kcfurmers 
called  iiiiiiiiindd  conthtenfia  (unchaste  c()utin('ucy),  wliidi  is  here 
commended,  but  such  inward  preoccupation  with  the  Kingdom  of  God 
as  would  remove  all  other  thoughts  and  desires.^  It  is  this  which 
re(|uires  to  l)e  'given"  of  (iod;  and  which  '  \w  tliat  is  able  to  receive 
it ' — who  has  the  moral  capacity  fur  it — is  called  upon  to  receive. 
Again,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  involves  any  command  of 
celibacy:  it  only  s])eaks  of  such  who  in  the  active  service  of  the 
Kingdom  feel,  that  their  every  thought  is  so  engrossed  in  the  work, 
that  wishes  and  impulses  to  marriage  are  no  longer  existent  in 
them."  - 

4.  The  next  incident  is  recorded  by  the  three  Evangelists.*"  It 
probably  occnrred  in  the  same  house  where  the  discijjles  had  ques- 
tioned Christ  about  His  teaching  on  the  Divinely  sacred  relationship 
of  marriage.  And  the  account  of  His  blessing  of  '  infants  '  and  '  little 
children'  most  aptly  follows  on  the  former  teaching.  It  is  a 
scene  of  unspeakable  sweetness  and  tenderness,  where  all  is  in  cha- 
racter— alas !  even  the  conduct  of  the  '  disciples '  as  we  remember 
their  late  inability  to  sympathise  with  the  teaching  of  the  Master. 
And  it  is  all  so  utterly  unlike  what  Jewish  legend  would  have 
invented  for  its  Messiah.  AVe  can  understand  how,  when  One  Who 
so  spake  and  wrought,  rested  in  the  house,  Jewish  mothers  should 
have  brought  their  '  little  children,'  and  some  their  '  infants,'  to  Him, 
that  He  might  'touch,'  '  put  His  Hands  on  them,  and  pray.'  What 
power  and  holiness  must  these  mothers  have  believed  to  be  in  His 
touch  and  prayer;  what  life  to  be  in.  and  to  come  from  Him;  and 
what  gentleness  and  tenderness  must  His  have  been,  when  they 
dared  so  to  bring  these  little  ones!  For,  how  utterly  contrary  it 
was  to  all  Jewish  notions,  and  how  incompatible  with  the  supposed 
dignity  of  a  Rabbi,  appears  from  the  rebuke  of  the  disciples.  It  was 
an  occasion  and  an  act  when,  as  the  fuller  and  more  pictorial  account 
of  St.  Mark  informs  us,  Jesus  '  was  much  displeased  ' — the  only  time 


■  For,  it  irf  not  merely  to  practise  out- 
ward continence,  but  to  become  in  mind 
and  iieart  a  emnir//. 

'^  Tiie  mi.-5taken  literalism  of  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Origen  is  well  known. 
Such  jiractice  must  have  been  not  un- 
frequent  anion^  .Jewish  Chiistians,  for, 
curiously  enouiz:h.  the  Talmud  refers  to 
it,   reporting-  a  conversation  between  a 


Rabbi  and  such  a  Jewish  Christian 
eunuch  (NTN"  "J'Ma),  Shabb.  152  n. 
The  same  story  is  related,  with  slinii't 
alterations,  in  the  ISIidrash  on  Eccles.  x. 
7.  ed.  Warsh.  p.  102  r^  last  four  lines. 
Any  practice  of  this  kind  would  have 
lieen  quite  contrary  to  Jewish  law  (Pes. 
112  6;  Shabb.  110  b). 
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this  strong  word  is  use<  I  ol' (jur  Lord  ' — and  suid  unto  them:   'Suffer  CHAP, 
the  little  chihlren  to  come  to  Me,^  hinder  them  not,  for  of  such  is      xxii 

the  Kingdom   of  God.'     Then   He   gently   reminded   His  own  dis-  ^ — ^. — ' 
ciples  of  tlieir  grave  error,  l>y  repeating  what  they  had  ai)parently 

forgotten,"  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  must  be  "str.My."- 

,  ,  ,  '  xviu.  3 

received  as  by  a  little  child — that  here  there  could  be  no  question  of 
intellectual  qualification,  nor  of  distinction  due  to  a  great  Rabbi,  but 
only  of  humility,  receptiveness,  meekness,  and  a  simple  application 
to,  and  trust  in,  the  Christ.  And  so  He  folded  these  little  ones  in 
His  Arms,  put  His  Hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them,''  and  thus 
for  ever  consecrated  that  child-life,  which  a  parent's  love  and  faith 
brought  to  Him;  blessed  it  also  by  the  laying-on  of  His  Hands — as 
it  were,  '  ordained  it, '  as  we  fully  believe  to  all  time,  '  strength 
because  of  His  enemies.' 

'  The  other  places  in  which  the  verb  ^  As  Mr.  Broxen  McClellan  notes,  in 

occurs  are:  St.   Matt.  xx.  24;  xxi.  15;  his  learned  work  on  the  New  Testament, 

?xxvi.  8;   St.  Marl\   x.  41;  xiv.  4;    St.  the  word  is  an  '  intensitive   compoinid 

Lulve  xiii.  14 ;  the  substantive  in  2  Cor.  form  of  blessing,   especially  of  dearest 

vii.  11.  friends  and  relations   at    meeting  and 

■^  The  '  and '  before  '  hinder '  should  be  parti  ug.' 
omitted  according  to  the  best  MSS. 
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IV 


*>  St.  Mark 


<=  St.  Matt, 
xix.  16 


THE  LAST  INCIDENTS  IN  PER.EA — THE  YOUNG  RULER  WHO  WENT  AWAY 
SORROWFUL — TO  LEAVE  ALL  FOR  CHRIST — PROPHECY  OF  HIS  PAS- 
SION— THE  REQUEST  OF  SALOME,   AND  OF  JAMES  AND  JOHN. 

(St.  Matt.  xix.  lG-22;  St.  Mark  x.  17-22;  St.  Luke  xviii.  18-23;  St.  Matt.  xix.  23- 
30 ;  St.  Mark  x.  23-31 ;  St.  Luke  xviii.  24-30 ;  St.  Matt.  xx.  17-19 ;  St.  Mark  x. 
32-34:  St.  Luke  xviii.  31-34;  St.  Matt.  xx.  20-28;  St.  Mark  x.  35-  45.) 

As  WG  near  the  goal,  the  wondrous  story  seems  to  grow  in  tenderness 
and  pathos.  It  is  as  if  all  the  loving  condescension  of  the  Master 
were  to  be  crowded  into  these  days;  all  the  pressing  need  also,  and  the 
human  weaknesses  of  His  disciples.  And  with  equal  compassion  does 
He  look  upon  the  difficulties  of  them  who  truly  seek  to  come  to  Him, 
and  on  those  which,  springing  from  without,  or  even  from  self  and 
sin,  beset  them  who  have  already  come.  Let  us  try  reverently  to 
follow  His  steps,  and  learn  of  His  words. 

As  '  He  was  going  forth  into  the  way ' ' — we  owe  this  trait,  as  one 
and  another  in  the  same  narrative,  to  St.  Mark — probably  at  early 
morn,  as  He  left  the  house  Avhere  He  had  for  ever  folded  into  His 
Arms  and  blessed  the  children  brought  to  Him  by  believing  parents — 
His  progress  was  arrested.  It  was  '  a  yo'ung  man,'  'a  ruler,' "  prob- 
ably of  the  local  Sj'nagogue,^  who  came  with  all  haste,  'running,' 
and  with  lowliest  gesture  [kneeling],''  to  ask  what  to  him,  nay  to  us 
all,  is  the  most  important  question.  Remembering  that,  while  we 
owe  to  St.  Mark  the  most  graphic  touches,^  St.  Matthew  most  fully 
reports  the  words  that  had  been  spoken,  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
adopt  that  reading  of  them  in  St.  Matthew  °  which  is  not  only  most 
strongly  supported,  but  at  first  sight  seems  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  exposition.  This  reading  would  omit  in  the  address 
of  the  young  ruler  the  word  '  good  '  before  *  Master,  what  good  thing 
shall  I  do  that  I  mav  inherit  eternal  life?'  and  would  make  Christ's 


'  This  is  the  exact  rciiflering.  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

^  Dean  Pbnnptre  needlessly  supposes  •''  This  is  well  pointed  out  by  Canon 

him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Great  Cook  on  St.  Mark  x.  10. 
Sanhedrin.  and  even  Identities  liini  with 
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CHAP. 

xxm 


» Pesiqta, 
ed.  Haher, 


reply  read:  '  Why  askest  thou  Me  coiieerniii*;'  the  fj-ood  [that  which 
isg-ood]":'  Olio  there  is  Who  is  good.'  This  wouUl  meet  not  only 
the  objection,  that  in  no  recorded  instance  was  a  Jewish*  llal)l)i 
addressed  as  '  Good  Master,'  but  the  obvious  difficulties  connected 
with  the  answer  of  Christ,  according  to  tlie  common  reading:  -Why 
callest  thou  Me  good?  none  is  good,  save  only  One:  God."  Jiut 
on  the  other  side  it  must  be  urged,  that  the  undoubted  reading  of 
the  question  and  answer  in  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Luke's  Gosi)els  agrees 
with  that  of  our  Authorised  Version,  and  hence  that  any  difficulty  of 
exposition  would  not  be  removed,  only  shifted,  while  the  reply  of 
Christ  tallies  far  better  with  the  words  '  Good  Master, '  the  strangeness 
of  such  an  address  from  Jewish  lips  giving  only  the  more  reason  for 
taking  it  up  in  the  reply:  '  Why  callest  thou  Me  good?  none  is  good 
save  only  One:  God.'  Lastly,  the  designation  of  God  as  the  only  One 
'good'  agrees  with  one  of  the  titles  given  Him  in  Jewish  writings: 
'  The  Good  One  of  the  world  '{zbr^i  y^  iDVj).''' 

The  actual  question  of  the  young  Ruler  is  one  which  repeatedly  {^^Z^^"' 
occurs  in  Jewish  writings,  as  put  to  a  Rabbi  by  his  disciples.  Amidst 
the  difl'erent  answers  given,  we  scarcely  wonder  that  they  also  pointed 
to  observance  of  the  Law.  And  the  saying  of  Christ  seems  the  more 
adapted  to  the  young  Ruler  when  we  recall  this  sentence  from  the 
Talmud:  'There  is  nothing  else  that  is  goo<l  but  the  Law.'''  But 
here  again  the  similarity  is  only  of  form,  not  of  substance.  For,  it 
will  be  noticed,  that,  in  the  more  full  account  by  St.  Matthew,  Christ 
leads  the  young  Ruler  upwards  through  the  table  of  the  prohibitions 
of  deeds  to  the  first  positive  command  of  deed,  and  then,  by  a  rapid 
transition,  to  the  substitution  for  the  tenth  commandment  in  its 
negative  form  of  this  wider  positive  and  all-embracing  command:"' 
'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  Any  Jewish  'Ruler," 
but  especially  one  so  earnest,  would  have  at  once  answered  a  chal- 
lenge on  the  first  four  commandments  by  '  Yes  ' — and  tliat  not  self- 
righteously,  but  sincerely,  though  of  course  in  ignorance  of  their 
real  depth.  And  this  was  not  the  time  for  lengthened  discussion  and 
instruction;  only  for  rapid  awakening,  to  lead  up,  if  possible,  from 
earnestness  and  a  heart-drawing  towards  the  Master  to  real  disciple- 


b  Ber.  5  a, 
about 
middle;  Ab 
Zar.  19  h 


•■■  Lev.  xix. 
18 


'  To  really  remove  exe2:etical  dltliciiltios, 
the  readiui;'  shoukl  be  further  altered  to  ?  k 
£(Tri  to  dyaOov,  asWii/isr/ie  siia;j;;ests. 
who  re,2;ards  our  present  readiui;  f /?  /  ari  v 
6  dyaOo?,  as  a  mistake  of  the  translator 
in  rendering-  the  neuter  of  the  Aramaic 
original  by  the  masculine.  We  need 
scarcely  say,  the  suggestion,  however  in- 


genious, is  not  sui)i)orted.  And  then, 
what  of  the  conversation  in  the  other 
Gos|)els,  where  we  could  scarcely  expect 
a  variation  of  the  saying  from  the  more 
easy  to  tlie  more  ditlicult?  On  the  ap- 
l)!ication  to  (Jod  of  tlie  term  'the  Good 
Oue,'  see  an  interesting  notice  in  the  Jiul 
Liter,  Blatt,  for  Sept.  20,  1882,  p.  152. 
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liooiv      ship,     lici^t  liero  to  start  Irom  what  was  admitted  as  hiiidiiiii- — the 
IV         ten  (•oiniiiaiidiiieiits — and  to  lead  from  that  in  them  wliich  was  least 

^— ^f^^"'  likely  to -be  broken,  step  by  step,  upwards  to  that  which  was -most 
likely  to  awaken  eonsciousness  of  sin. 

And  the  young  Ruler  did  not,  as  that  other  Pharisee,  reply  by 
trying  to  raise  a  Rabbinic  disputation  over  the  '  Who  is  neighbour 

•  St.  Luke  to  mei:"  ^  but  in  the  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart  answered  that  he 
had  kept — that  is,  so  far  as  he  knew  them — '  all  these  things  from  his 
youth,' ^  On  this  St.  Matthew  puts  into  his  mouth  the  question — 
'  What  lack  I  yet? '  Even  if,  like  the  other  two  Evangelists,  he  had 
not  reported  it,  we  would  have  supplied  this  from  what  follows. 
There  is  something  intensely  earnest,  genuine,  generous,  even  enthu- 
siastic, in  the  higher  cravings  of  the  soul  in  ytnith,  when  that  youth 
has  not  been  poisoned  by  the  breath  of  the  world,  or  stricken  with 
the  rottenness  of  vice.  The  soul  longs  for  the  true,  the  higher, 
the  better,  and,  even  if  strength  fails  of  attainment,  we  still  watch 
with  keen  sympathy  the  form  of  the  climber  upwards.  Much  more 
must  all  this  have  been  the  case  with  a  Jewish  youth,  especially  in 
those  days;  one,  besides,  like  this  young  Ruler,  in  whose  case  affluence 
of  circumstances  not  only  allowed  free  play,  but  tended  to  draw  out 
and  to  give  full  scope  to  the  liner  feelings,  and  where  wealth  was 
joined  with  religiousness  and  the  service  of  the  Synagogue.  There 
was  not  in  him  that  pride  of  riches,  nor  the  self-sufficiency  which 
they  so  often  engender;  nor  the  pride  of  conscious  moral  purity  and 
aim  after  righteousness  before  God  and  man;  nor  yet  the  pride  of 
the  Pharisee  or  of  the  Synagogue-Ruler.  What  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  Christ  had  quickened  to  greatest  intensity  all  in  him 
that  longed  after  God  and  heaven,  and  had  brought  him  in  this 
supreme  moral  earnestness,  lowly,  reverently,  to  the  Feet  of  Him  in 
Whom,  as  he  felt,  all  perfectness  was,  and  from  Whom  all  perfectness 
came.  He  had  not  been  first  drawn  to  Christ,  and  thence  to  the  pure, 
as  were  the  publicans  and  sinners;  but,  like  so  many — even  as  Peter, 
when  in  that  hour  of  soul-agony  he  said:  '  To  whom  shall  we  go? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,' — he  had  been  drawn  to  the 
pure  and  the  higher,  and  therefore  to  Christ.  To  some  the  way  to 
Christ  is  up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  among  the  shining  Beings 
of  another  world;  to  some  it  is  across  dark  Kedron,  down  the  deep 
Garden  of  Gethsemane  with  its  agonies.  What  matters  it,  if  it 
equally  lead  to  Him,  and  equally  bring  the  sense  of  need  and  experience 

^  In  St.  Matt.  xix.  20,  these  words  should  be  struck  out  as  spurious. 
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of  pardon   to  the  seeker  after  the  l)ettei'.  and  the  sense  of  need  mid      CHAP. 
experience  of  holiness  to  tlie  seeker  after  ))ardon'.''  XXin 

And  Jesns  saw  it  all:  down,  tlirouii'h  that  intense  npward  look:  ^^^. — ^ 
inwards,  throu.u-h  that  ((iiestion,  '  What  lack  I  yety "  far  deeper  down 
than  that  young  num  had  ever  seen  into  his  own  heart — even  into 
depths  of  weakness  and  need  which  he  had  never  sounded,  and  which 
must  1)0  lllled,  if  he  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  .lesiis 
saw  what  he  lacked;  and  what  lie  saw,  He  showed  him.  For,  '  look- 
ing at  him'  in  his  sincerity  and  earnestness,  '  He  loved  him' — as  He 
loves  those  that  are  His  Own.  One  thing  was  needful  lor  this  young 
man:  that  he  should  not  only  become  His  disci])le,  but  that,  in  so 
doing,  ho  should  'come  and  follow "  Christ.  We  can  all  perceive 
how,  for  one  like  this  young  num,  such  al)solute  and  entire  coming 
and  Ibllovving  Christ  was  needful.  And  again,  to  do  this,  it  was  in 
the  then  circumstances  both  of  this  young  man  and  of  Christ  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  go  and  part  with  all  that  he  had.  And  what  was 
an  outward,  was  also,  as  we  perceive  it,  an  inward  necessity;  and  so, 
as  ever.  Providence  and  Grace  would  work  together.  For,  indeed, 
to  many  of  us  some  outward  step  is  often  not  merely  the  means  of 
l)ut  absolutely  needful  for,  spiritual  decision.  To  some  it  is  the  first 
open  i)rofession  of  Christ;  to  others,  the  first  act  of  self-denial,  or  the 
first  distinct  '  No  '-saying;  to  some,  it  may  be,  it  is  the  first  i)rayer, 
or  else  the  first  act  of  self-consecration.  Yet  it  seems,  as  if  it  needed 
not  only  the  word  of  God  but  a  stroke  of  some  Moses'-rod  to  make 
the  water  gush  forth  from  the  rock.  And  thus  would  this  young  Ruler 
have  been  '  perfect; '  and  what  he  had  given  to  the  poor  have  become, 
not  through  merit  nor  by  way  of  reward,  but  really  '  treasure  in 
heaven.'  ^ 

What  he  lacked — was  earth's  poverty  and  heaven's  riches;  a 
heart  fully  set  on  following  Christ:  and  this  could  only  come  to  him 
through  willing  surrender  of  all.  And  so  this  was  to  him  alike  the 
means,  tlie  test,  and  the  need.  To  him  it  was  this;  to  us  it  nmy  be 
son\etiung  quite  other.  Yet  each  of  us  has  a  lack — something  (juite 
deei)  down  in  our  hearts,  which  we  may  never  yet  have  known,  and 
Avliich  we  must  know  and  give  up,  if  we  would  tbilow  Christ.  And 
without  forsaking,  there  can  be  no  following.  This  is  tin'  law  ol'tiie 
Kingdom — and  it  is  such,  because  we  are  sinners,  because  sin  is  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  good,  1)ut  the  possession  of  something  else  in  its  place. 

There  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the  mode  in  whicli  St.  Mark 

>  The  word?!  '  talvo  up  thecross,' in  tlic       sinirioius — the  uloss  of  ;i    chuiisy    iiitcr- 
textas  reccptus  ol  St.   Mark  x.   21,    are       polator. 
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I500K 
IV 


»  Arach. 
viii.  4 

''  KPthub 
50  a 


t  St.  Mark 
X.  23 


>i  Ber.  55  h, 
last  line: 
comp.  also 
Babha 
-Mets.  38  b 


describes  it:  *  he  was  sad' — the  word  painting  a  dark  .iilooni  that 
overshadowed  the  face  of  the  young  man.'  Did  he  then  not  lack  it, 
rliis  one  thing?  We  need  scarcely  here  recall  the  almost  extrava- 
gant language  in  which  Rabhinism  describes  the  miseries-of  poverty;  - 
we  can  understand  his  feelings  without  that.  Such  a  possibility'  had 
never  entered  his  mind:  the  thought  of  it  was  terril)ly  startling. 
Tiiat  he  must  come  and  follow  Christ,  then  and  there,  and  in  order 
to  do  so,  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  it  a^vay  among  the  poor, 
and  be  poor  himself,  a  beggar,  that  he  might  have  treasure  in 
heaven;  and  tliat  this  should  come  to  him  as  the  one  thing  needful 
from  that  Master  in  Whom  he  believed,  from  Whose  lips  he  Avould 
learn  the  one  thing  needful,  and  who  but  a  little  I)efore  had 
been  to  him  the  All  in  All !  It  was  a  terrible  surprise,  a  sentence  of 
death  to  his  life,  and  of  life  to  his  death.  And  that  it  should  come 
from  His  lips,  at  Whose  Feet  he  had  run  to  kneel,  and  ^Vho  held 
for  him  the  keys  of  eternal  life!  Rabbinism  had  never  asked  this; 
if  it  demanded  almsgiving,  it  was  in  odious  boastfulness;  '  while 
it  was  declared  even  unlawful  to  give  away  all  one's  possessions  * — 
at  most,  only  a  fifth  of  them  might  be  dedicated.'' 

And  so,  with  clouded  face  he  gazed  down  into  what  he  lacked — 
within;  but  also  gazed  up  in  Clirist  on  what  he  needed.  And, 
although  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  who  that  day  went  back  to  his 
rich  home  very  poor,  because  'very  sorrowful,"  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  he,  whom  Jesus  loved,  yet  tbund  in  the  poverty  of  earth  the 
treasure  of  heaven. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  deep  pity  of  Christ  lor  him,  who  had 
gone  that  da}-,  speaks  also  in  his  warning  to  Ids  disciples."  But 
surely  those  are  not  onl}'  riches  in  the  literal  sense  which  make  it 
st»  difficult  for  a  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  * — so 
difficult,  as  to  amount  almost  to  that  impossibility  which  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  common  Jewish  proverb,  that  a  man  did  not  even 
in  his  dreams  see  an  elei)hant  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.'^ 
IJiit  when  in  their  perplexity  the  disciples  put  to  each  other  the 
saddened  question:  Who  then  can  he  saved?  He  pointed  them 
onward,  tlien  ui)ward.  as  well   as  inward,  teaching  them  that,  what 


'  The  word  i.s  only  ii.sed  in  St.  Mutt. 
.\vi.  ?t.  of  the  lowerinfi  sky. 

-  Many  sayiu<;.s  ini<;ht  here  be  (luotod. 
It  was  worse  than  all  the  pla.sjues  of  E<j;yi)t 
l)ut  toj^ether  (Baljlia  B.  IKi  «j;  than  all 
other  miseries  (Betsah  .32  b);  the  wor.-it 
atHiction  that  could  befall  a  raau  (Sheni. 
K.  :il). 


'■'■  See  a  story  of  boastfulness  in  tiiat 
re.si)ect  in  Wiinsche,  ad  loc.  To  make  a 
merit  of  Ji'iviiii:;  up  riches  for  Christ  i.s. 
surely,  the  Satanic  caricature  of  the 
meaning  of  His  teaching. 

*  The'  words  in  St.  Mark  x.  24,  •  for 
them  that  trust  in  riches.' are  most  likely 
a  spurious  gloss. 
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was  iinpossi))l<'  ol'   acliievciiicut  h}-  iiiau   in  his  own  strciigth,    God 
would  work  hy  His  Almighty  Grace. 

It  almost  jars  on  our  ears,  and  prei)art's  us  lor  still  stranger  and 
sadder  to  come,  when  Peter,  perhaps  as  spokesnuui  of  the  rest, 
seems  to  remind  the  Lord  that  they  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Him. 
St.  Matthew  records  also  the  special  (question  which  Simon  added 
to  it:  '  What  shall  we  have  therefore? '  and  hence  his  Gospel  alone 
nudvcs  mention  of  the  Lord's  reply,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  only  to  the 
Apostles.  For,  that  reply  really  bore  on  two  points:  on  the  reward 
Avhich  all  who  left  everything  to  follow  Christ  would  obtain;''  and  on 
the  special  acknowledgment  awaiting  the  Apostles  of  Christ.''  In 
regard  to  the  former  wo  mark,  that  it  is  twofold.  They  who  had 
forsaken  all  'for  His  sake'"  '  and  the  Gospel's,"^  '  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God's  sake  ' — and  these  three  expressions  explain  and  supi)lenient 
each  other — would  receive  'in  this  time'  '  manifold  more  '  of  new, 
and  better,  and  closer  relationships  of  a  spiritual  kind  for  those 
which  they  had  surrendered,  although,  as  St.  Mark  signiticantly 
adds,  to  prevent  all  i)ossible  mistakes,  '  with  persecutions. '  But  by 
the  side  of  this  stands  out  unclouded  and  bright  the  promise  for 
^  the  world  to  come  '  of  '  everlasting  life.'  As  regarded  the  Apostles 
personally,  some  mystery  lies  on  the  special  promise  to  them.'  We 
could  quite  understand,  that  the  distinction  of  rule  to  l)e  bestowed  on 
them  might  have  been  worded  in  language  taken  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  time,  in  order  to  make  the  promise  intelligible  to  them. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  explanatory  information  to  ofl'er. 
The  Rabbis,  indeed,  speak  of  a  renovation  or  regeneration  of  the 
world  (i:o-''ir  ns'  r*"?:)  which  was  to  take  place  after  the  7,000  or  else 
5,000  years  of  the  Messianic  reign.'  Such  a  renewal  of  all  things  is 
not  only  foretold  by  the  prophets,^  and  dwelt  upon  in  later  Jewish 
writings,-^  but  frequently  referred  to  in  Rabbinic  literature.''  ^  But  as 
regards  the  special  rule  or  'judgment '  of  the  Apostles,  or  ambassadors 
of  the  Messiah,  we  have  not,  and,  of  course,  cannot  expect  any  parallel 
in  Jewish  writings.  That  the  promise  of  such  rule  and  judgment  to 
the  Apostles  is  not  peculiar  to  what  is  called  the  Judaic  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  appears  from  its  renewal  at  a  later  period,  as  recorded 
1)V  St.  Luke.'     Lastly,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament 


CHAP. 
XX  111 


'  Of  course,  tlio  expression  '  twelve 
tlirones'  (St.  Matt.  xix.  28)  must  not  be 
pressed  to  utmost  literality,  or  it  miclit 
be  asi<e(l\vlietlierSt.  Paul  or  St.  Matthias 
occupied  tiic  place  of  .Tudas.  On  the 
other  hand.  neitlH>r  must  it  be   frittennl 


away,  as  if  the  •  re_i>'eneration  '  referred 
only  to  tlie  Christian  disi)ensatioii,  and  to 
si)iritual  relations  under  it. 

-  Tiiis  subject  will  be  further  treated 
in  the  seiiuel. 


"  St.  Matt, 
xix.  2'.»: 
St.  Mark  s. 
2G,  30:  St. 
Lukd  xviii. 

2;>,  -n) 

1'  St.  Matt, 
xix.  28 

'■  St.  Mat- 
thew and 
St.  Mark 

'1  St.  Mark 


>■  Sanh.  97  b 

f  As  for  ex- 
ample Is. 
xxxiv.  4:  li. 
6;  Ixv.  17 

6  Book  ot 
Enoch  xci. 
16,  17 ;  4 
Esd.  vii.  28 

ii  Targuni 
Onkelos  on 
Dent, 
xxxli.  12: 
Targ:. 
Jerus.  on 
Deut. 
xxxii.  1: 
Tarjtr.  Jon. 
on  Habak. 
ill.  2:  Ber. 
R.  12.  ed. 
Warsh.  ii. 
24  /).  near 
end :  Pirki^ 
de  R.  Eliez. 
51 

'  St.  Luke 
xxli.  30 
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»  Acts  iii. 
21 ;  Kom. 
viii.  19-21 ; 
2  Pet.  iii. 
13;  Rev. 
xxi.  1 

b  1  Cor.  vl. 
2,  3 ;  Rev. 
XX.  4:  xxi. 
14 


<^  Comp.  al- 
so Acts 
xxvi.  7 


"1  St.  Matt. 
XX.  17-19 


■•St.  Mat., 
XX.  16;  St. 
Mark  x.  31 


f  St.  Matt, 
xvi.  21; 
xvii.  22.  23 


Iji-oiuisc,  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Dan.  vii.  9,  10,  14,  27;  and 
there  ure  lew  references  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  blessed  con- 
siininiation  of  all  things  in  which  such  renewal  of  the  world,''  and 
even  the  rule  and  Judgment  of  the  rei)r('s('ntativos  of  the  Church,''  are 
not  referred  to. 

However  mysterious,  therefore,  in  their  details,  these  things  seem 
clear,  and  may  without  undue  curiosity  or  jn-esumption  be  regarded 
as  the  teaching  of  oui-  Lord:  the  renewal  of  earth;  the  share  in  His 
rule  and  judgment  which  He  will  in  the  future  give  to  His  saints; 
the  special  distinction  which  He  will  l)estow  on  His  Apostles,  corre- 
sponding to  the  special  gifts,  i)rivileges,  and  rule  with  which  He  had 
endowed  them  on  earth,  and  to  their  nearness  to,  and  their  work  and 
sacrifices  for  Him;  and,  lastly,  we  may  add,  the  preservation  of  Israel 
as  a  distinct,  probably  tribal,  nation.'  As  for  the  rest,  as  so  much 
else,  it  is  'behind  the  veil,' and,  even  as  we  see  it,  better  ^for  the 
Church  that  the  veil  has  not  been  further  lifted. 

The  reference  to  the  blessed  future  with  its  rewards  was  followed 
by  a  Pai-able,  recorded,  as,  with  one  exception,  all  of  that  series,  only 
by  St.  Matthew.  It  will  best  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
last  series  of  Christ's  Parable's.^  But  it  was  accompanied  by  what,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  also  a  most  needful  warning.''  Thoughts  of  the 
future  Messianic  reign,  its  glory,  and  their  own  part  in  it  might  have 
so  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  disciples  as  to  make  them  forgetful  of 
the  terrible  present;  immediately  before  them.  In  such  case  they 
might  not  only  have  lapsed  into  that  most  ftital  Jewish  error  of  a  Mes- 
siali-King,  Who  was  not  Saviour — the  Crown  witliout  the  Cross — but 
have  even  sutfered  shipwreck  of  their  faith,  when  the  storm  broke  on 
the  Day  of  His  Condemnation  and  Crueitixion.  If  ever,  it  was  most 
needful  in  that  hour  of  elation  to  remind  and  forewarn  them  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future.  How  truly  sucli  prepara- 
tion was  re(pured  by  the  disciples,  appears  from  the  narrative  itself. 

There  was  something  sadly  mystei-ious  in  the  words  with  which 
Christ  had  closed  His  Parable,  that  the  last  should  be  rirst  and 
the  tirst  last'- — and  it  had  carried  dark  misgivings  to  those  who 
heard  it.  And  now  it  seiMued  all  so  strange!  Yet  the  disciples 
could  not  have  indulged  in  illusions.  His  own  sayings  on  at  least 
two  ])revious  occasions, '^liowevei-  ill  or  pai'tially understood,  mustliave 
led  them  to  expect  at  any  rate  griev(ms  oppositicm  and  tribulations 
in  Jerusalem,   and  their  endeavour  to  deter  Christ  from  going  to 


'  See  ill  Book  V. 

■■'  Tlie  words,  •many  be  called.  Imt  few  chofieii,'  seem  si)nrions  in  that  pliice. 
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Bethany  to  raise   Lazarus   proves,  thai    they  wci'o  well  aware  of  the      CHAI'. 
danger  which  tlireateued  the  Master  iu  Judaea.'     Yet  not  only  'was      XXIll 

He  now  going-  ui) '  to  Jerusalem,'  but  there  was  that  in  His  bearing  ^— ^-r — ^ 

which  was  quite  unusual.     As  St.  Mark  writes,  He  was  going  *  before  "St.  John 

^_  _         "         ^  XI.  8, 16 

theui ' — we  infer,  apart  and  alone,  as  One,  busy  with  thoughts  all- 
engrossing.  Who  is  setting  Hinisell'  to  do  His  great  work,  and  goes 
to  meet  it.  -And  going  Ix'fore  tiieni  w'as  Jesus:  and  they  were 
amazed  [utterly  bewildered,  viz.  the  Apostles];  and  those  who  were 
following,  were  afraid.'-  It  was  then  that  Jesus  took  the  Apostles 
apai't,  and  in  language  more  precise  than  ever  l)efore,  told  tliem 
how  all  things  that  were  '  written  by  the  proi)hets  shall  ])e  accom- 
plished on  the  Son  of  Man  " '' — not  merely,  that  all  that  had  been  "  st.  Luke 
written  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  should  l)e  accomplished,  but 
a  far  deeper  truth,  all-comprehensive  as  I'egards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: that  all  its  true  i)ropliecy  ran  np  into  the  sutferings  of  the  Christ. 
As  the  three  Evangelists  report  it.  the  Lord  gave  them  full  details 
of  His  Betrayal,  Cruciflxion,  and  llesurrection.  And  yet  we  may, 
without  irreverence,  doubt  whether  on  that  occasion  He  had  really 
entered  into  all  those  i)articulars.  In  such  case  it  would  seem  diffi- 
cult to  explain  how^,  as  St.  Luke  reports,  '  they  understood  none  of 
these  things,  and  the  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they 
the  things  which  were  spoken;'  and  again,  how  a  tterwards  the  actual 
events  and  the  Resurrection  could  have  taken  them  so  by  surprise. 
Rather  do  we  think,  that  the  Evangelists  report  what  Jesus  had 
said  in  the  light  of  atter-events.  He  did  tell  them  of  His  Betrayal 
by  the  leaders  of  Israel,  and  that  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles;  of  His 
Heath  and  Resurrection  on  the  third  day — yet  in  language  which 
they  could,  and  actually  did,  nnsunderstand  at  the  time,  but  which, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  really  happened,  w^as  perceived 
by  them  to  have  been  actual  prediction  of  those  terrible  days  in 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  Resurrection-morning.  At  the  time  they  may 
have  thought  that  it  jiointed  only  to  His  rejection  by  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  to  Sutferings  and  Death — and  then  to  a  Resurrection, 
either  of  His  Mission  or  to  such  a  reappearance  of  the  Messiah,  after 
His  tempoi'ary  disappearance,  as  Judaism  exjjected. 

But  all  this  time,  and  with  increasing  fierceness,  were  terrible 
thoughts  contending  in  the  bi-east  of  Judas:  and  beneath  the  tramp 
of  that  fight  was  there  only  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  to  hide  and 
keep  from  bursting  tbrth  the  hellish  fire  of  the  master-i)assion  within. 

'  This  is  the  precise  remleriuii;  of  tlie  -  Tliis  is  the  precise  rendering  of  St. 

verb.  Mui'k  \.  :]2. 
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«  St.  Mnlt. 
xvi.  '23 


>>  St.  Matt, 
xxvll.  56; 
comp.  St. 
Mark  xv.  40 

=  St.  Mark 
ix.  38 

«  St.  Luke 
ix.  .51 


'  by  St. 
Mark  (x.  35) 


'St.  Matt. 
XX.  20-28: 
St.  Mark  x. 
35-45 


One  other  iiiekleiit,  more  strange  and  sad  tlian  any  tliat  had 
preceded,  and  the  Peraian  stay  is  for  ever  ended.  It  almost  seems, 
as  ir  the  liei-ee  ))last  of  temptation,  the  very  l)rcath  of  the  destroyer, 
were  already  sweeping  over  the  little  tiock,  as  if  the  twilight  of  the 
night  of  Ix'trayal  and  desertion  were  already  falling  around.  And 
now  it  has  fallen  on  the  two  chosen  disciples,  James  and  John — 'the 
sons  of  thunder,' and  one  of  them,  'tlu'  beloved  disciple!'  Peter, 
the  iliird  in  that  band  most  closely  ])ound  to  Christ,  had  already 
Inid  his  liercc  temptation, ''  and  wouhl  have  it  more  fiercely — to  the 
uprooting  of  life,  if  the  Great  High-Priest  had  not  speeially  inter- 
eed(Ml  for  him.  And,  as  regards  these  two  sons  of  Zebedee  and  of 
Sahnne,''  we  know  what  temptation  had  already  beset  them,  how 
John  had  forbidden  one  to  cast  out  devils,  because  he  followed  not 
witii  tliem,"^  and  how  both  he  and  his  brother,  James,  would  have 
called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritans  who  would 
not  receive  Christ.'*  It  was  essentially  the  same  spirit  that  now 
])rompted  the  request  which  their  mother  Salome  preferred,'  not  only 
with  their  full  concurrence,  but,  as  we  are  expressly  told,"  with  their 
active  participation.  There  is  the  same  faith  in  the  Christ,  the  same 
allegiance  to  Him,  but  also  the  same  unhallowed  earnestness,  the 
same  misunderstanding — and,  let  us  add,  the  same  latent  self-exalta- 
tion, as  in  the  two  former  instances,  in  the  present  request  that,  as 
the  most  honoured  of  His  guests,  and  also  as  the  nearest  to  Him, 
they  might  have  their  places  at  His  Right  Hand  and  at  His  Left  in 
His  Kingdom.^  Terribly  incongruous  as  is  any  appearance  of  self- 
seeking  at  that  moment  and  with  that  prospect  before  them,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  also  an  intenseness  of  faith  and  absolute- 
ness of  love  almost  sublime,  when  the  mother  steps  forth  from  among 
those  who  follow  Christ  to  His  Sulfering  and  Death,  to  prolfer  such 
a  request  with  her  sous,  and  for  them. 

And  so  the  Saviour  seems  to  have  viewed  it.  With  unspeakable 
patience  and  tenderness,  He,  Wliose  Soul  is  filled  with  the  terrible 
contest  before  Him,  bears  with  the  weakness  and  selfishness  which 
could  cherish  such  thoughts  and  andiitions  even  at  such  a  time.  To 
con-ect  them,  He  points  to  that  near  prospect,  when  the  Highest  is 
to  be  made  low.  'Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask!'  Tlie  King  is  to  lie 
King  through  suff'ering — are  they  aware  of  the  i-oad  which  leads  to 
that  goal?     Those  nearest  to  the  King  of  sorrows  must    reach  tlie 


'  It  is  very  rcinarkaljlo  tliut.  in  St. 
Matt.  x.\.  20.  she  V)ears  tlie  unusual  title: 
'the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children"  (comp. 
also  tdi'  llic  nicntion  ofZel)edee,  8t.  Mark 


X.  .S.'i).  This,  evidently,  to  emphasise 
that  the  distinction  was  not  asked  on  the 
liTound  of  earthly  kinship,  as  thronsh 
Salome,  who  was  the  aunt  of  .Jesus. 
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place  nearest  tolliin  hy  the  sniiio  road  as  lie.      Arc  tlicv  prcpiii'cil  jWr     chap. 
it;  prepared  to  drink  that  cup  of  soul-agoiiy,  whicli  the   Father  will      XXIII 
hand  to  Ilini — to  submit  to,  to  descend  into  tluit  bajjlism  ol'consecra-   ^-— r-— ^ 
tion,  when   the  tloods  will  sweep  over  Him'::''     In   tlieir   iuiioi'ancc, 
and  listening  onl}^  to  the  promptings  ol'  their  hearts,  then-  imagine 
that  they  are.     Nay,  in  some  measure  it  would  be  so;  yet,  finally  lo 
correct  their  mistake:  to  sit  at  His  Riglit  and  at  His  Left  Hand, 
these  were  not  marks  of  mere  favour  for  Him  to  bestow — in  His  own 
M'ords:  it  '  is  not  Mine  to  give  excei)t  to  them  ft)r  whom  it  is  pre- 
pared of  ^[y  Father. ' 

But  as  for  the  other  ten,  when  they  heard  of  it,  it  was  only  the 
pre-eminence  which,  in  their  view,  James  and  John  had  sought, 
which  stood  out  before  them,  to  their  envy,  iealousv,  and  indio-nation.''  »st.  Matt, 

^  XX.  24, 

And  so,  in  that  tremendously  solemn  hour  would  the  tierce  fire  of  &e;;st. 

Mark  x.  -41 

controversy  have  broken  out  among  them,  Avho  should  have  been  most  &c. 
closely  united;  would  jealousy  and  and)ition  have  filled  those  who 
should  have  lieen  most  humble,  and  fierce  passions,  l)orn  of  self,  the 
world  and  Satan,  have  distracted  them,  whom  the  thought  of  the 
great  love  and  the  great  sacrifice  should  have  filled.  It  was  the 
rising  of  that  storm  on  the  sea,  the  noise  and  tossing  of  those  angry 
billows,  which  He  hushed  into  silence  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
grand  contrast  between  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  as  they  '  lord  it 
over  them,'  or  the  ^  great  among  them  '  as  they  '  domineer  '  ^  over  men, 
and  their  own  aims — how,  whosoever  would  be  great  among  them, 
must  seek  his  greatness  in  service — not  greatness  through  service, 
but  the  greatness  of  service;  and,  whosoever  would  be  chief  or 
rather  '  first '  among  them,  let  it  be  in  service.  And  had  it  not  been 
thus,  was  it  not,  would  it  not  be  so  in  the  Son  of  Man — and  must  it 
not  therefore  l)e  so  in  them  who  would  l)e  nearest  to  Him.  even  His 
A])0stles  and  disciples?  The  Son  of  Man — let  them  look  back,  let 
them  look  forward — He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.  And  then,  l)reaking  through  the  reserve  that  had  held 
Him.  and  revealing  to  them  the  inmost  thoughts  which  had  occui^ied 
Him  when  He  had  been  alone  and  apart,  going  before  them  on  the 
Avay,  He  spoke  for  the  first  time  fully  what  Avas  the  deepest  meaning 
of  His  Life,   Mission,  and  Death:   'to  give  His  Life  a  ransom    for 

1  The  clause  in  St.  Matthew:  '  and  to  the  same  in  tlie  two  Gospels)  express  not 

be  baptized  with  tlie  baptism  that  I   am  ordinary  ■  (lomiiiioii  "and  •authority,'  but 

baptised  with,'  is  probably  a  spurious  in-  a  forcible  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  it. 

sertiou,  taken  from  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  The  tirst  verb  occurs  asahi  iuActsxix.  If), 

^  I  have  chosen  these  two  words  be-  and  1  Pet.  v.  :5:  the  second  only  in   this 

cause  the  verbs  in  the  Greek  (which  are  passaiic  in  Ilie  (^osjx'ls. 
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many'''' — to  \)u\  with  Ili.s  Life-Blood  the  price  of  their  redcmi)ti()ii. 
to  \i\y  down  His  Life  for  them:  in  their  room  and  stead,  and  for  tlicir 
salvation. 

These  words  mnst  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  one  at  least 
in  that  company.^  A  few  days  later,  and  the  belove^i  disciple  tells  us 
of  this  Ministi-y  of  His  Love  at  the  Last  Supper,''  and  ever  after- 
wards, in  his  writings  or  in  his  life,  does  he  seem  to  bear  them  about 
with  him,  and  to  re-echo  them.  Ever  since  also  have  they  remained 
the  foundation-truth,  on  which  the  Church  has  been  built:  the 
sul)ject  other  preaching,  and  the  object  other  experience/ 


'  "We  would  here  call  atteution  to  some  exquisitely  beautiful  and  forcible  remarks 
by  Deau  Plum2)tre  ou  the  passage.  '''  Comp.  Dean  Ptnmptre,  u.  s. 
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CHAPTER  XXiy. 

IN  JERICHO  AND  AT  BETHANY — JERICHO — A  CUEST  WITH  ZACCH.EUS — 
THE  HEALING  OF  BLIND  BARTIMiEUS — THE  PLOT  AT  JERUSALEM — AT 
BETHANY,   AND  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMON  THE  LEPER. 

(St.  Luke  xix.  I-IO;  St.  Matt.  xx.  29-34;  St.  Mark  x.  •46-52;  St.  Luke  xviii.  35-43; 
St.  John  xi.  55— xii.  I ;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  C-I3 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  3-9 ;  St.  John  xii. 
2-II.) 

Once  more,  and  now  for  the  last  time,  were  the  fords  of  Jordan     CHAP, 
passed,  and  Christ  was  on  the  soil  of  Juda?a  proper.     Behind  Him      XXIV 
were  Persea  and  Galilee;  behind  Him  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  "- — ^r — ' 
Word  and  Deed;  before  Him  the  final  Act   of  His    Life,   towards 
which  all  had  consciously   tended.      Rejected    as    the    Messiah    of 
His  people,  not  only  in  His  Person  but  as  regarded  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  which,   in  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  of  the  merciful  Counsel 
of  God,  He  had  come  to  establish,  He  was  of  set  purpose  going  up 
to  Jerusalem,  there  to  accomplish  His  Decease,  '  to  give  His  Life  a 
Ransom  for  many.'     And  He  was  coming,  not,  as  at  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  privately,  but  openly,  at  the  head  of  His  Apostles,  and 
folloAved  by  nmny  disciples — a  festive  band  going  up  to  the  Paschal 
Feast,  of  which  Himself  was  to  be  'the  Land)'  of  sacrifice. 

The  first  station  reached  was  Jericho,  the  'City  of  Palms,'  a 
distance  of  only  about  six  hours  from  JerusalenL  The  ancient  City 
occni)ied  not  the  site  of  the  present  wretched  hamlet,  but  lay  about 
half  an  hour  to  the  north-west  of  it,  ])y  the  so-called  J^lisha-Spring. 
A  second  spring  rose  an  hour  further  to  the  north-north-west.  The 
Avater  of  these  springs,  distributed  by  aqueducts,  gave,  under  a 
tropical  sky,  unsurpassed  fertility  to  the  ricli  soil  along  the  '  idain  ' 
of  Jericho,  which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteon  miles  wide.  The  Old 
Testament  history  of  the  'City  of  Palms'  is  sufficiently  known.  It 
was  here  also  that  King  Zedekiah  had,  on  his  Uiglit,  l)een  seized 
bv  the  Chaldeans,"  and  thitlier  a  comiianv    of  34.5    men    returned  "2 Kings 

XXV.  .5 

under  Zerubl)abel.''     In  the  war  of  hheration  under  the  Maccabees  b  Ezra  u.  34 
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BOOK  the  Syrians  had  attempted  to  fortify  Jericho."  These  forts  were  aftcr- 

IV  wards  destroyed  by  Pompey  in  his  campaign.     Herod  the  Great  liad 

^~^-^, '  first  i)lundered,  and  tlien  partially    rebuilt,    fortified,   and    adorned 

"iMaec.ix.  Jericlio.     It  was  here  that  he  died."     His  son  Arclielaus  also  built 

50 

i'./os.  Aiu.  there  a  palace.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  it  was,  of  course, 
Jewish  War  uudcr  RouuHi  dominion.  Long  before,  it  had  recovered  its  ancient 
^■^^■'^  fame  for  fertility  and  its  prosperity.     Josephus  describes  it  as  the 

richest  part  of  the  country,  and  calls  it  a  little  Paradise.  Antony 
had  bestowed  the  revenues  of  its  balsam-plantations  as  an  Imperial 
gift  upon  Cleopatra,  who  in  turn  sold  them  to  Herod.  Here  grew 
ccant.  1.  u  palm-trees  of  various  kinds,  sycamores,  the  cypress-flower,'  the  niyro- 
balsamum,  which  yielded  precious  oil,  but  especially  the  balsam- 
plant.  If  to  these  advantages  of  climate,  soil,  and  productions  we 
add,  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  key  of  Judsea  towards  the  east, 
that  it  lay  on  the  caravan-road  from  Damascus  and  Arabia,  that  it 
was  a  great  commercial  and  military  centre,  and  lastly,  its  nearness 
to  Jerusalem,  to  which  it  formed  the  last  '  station  '  on  the  road  of 
the  festive  pilgrims  from  Galilee  and  Peraea — it  will  not  be  diflicnlt 
to  understand  either  its  importance  or  its  prosperity. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  scene,  as  our  Lord  on  that  after- 
noon in  early  spring  beheld  it.  There  it  was,  indeed,  already 
iwariv.  summer,  for,  as  Joseplius  tells  us,''  even  in  winter  the  inhabitants 
could  only  bear  the  lightest  clothing  of  linen.  We  are  approaching 
it  from  the  Jordan.  It  is  protected  l)y  walls,  flanked  by  four  forts. 
Th-ese  walls,  the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  have  been  Iniilt  by 
Herod;  the  new  palace  and  its  splendid  gardens  are  the  work  of 
Archclaus.  All  around  wave  groves  of  feathery  palms,  rising  in 
stately  beauty;  stretch  gardens  of  roses,  and  especially  sweet- 
scented  balsam-plantations — the  largest  behind  the  royal  gardens, 
of  which  the  perfume  is  carried  by  the  wind  almost  out  to  sea,  and 
which  may  have  given  to  the  city  its  name  (Jericho,  '  the  perfumed  "). 
It  is  the  Eden  of  Palestine,  the  very  fairyland  of  the  old  world.  And 
how  strangely  is  this  gem  set!  Deep  down  in  that  hollowed  valley, 
through  which  tortuous  Jordan  winds,  to  lose  his  waters  in  the  slimy 
mass  of  the  Sea  of  Judgment.  The  river  and  the  Dead  Sea  ai-e 
nearly  equidistant  from  the  town — about  six  miles.  Far  across  the 
river  rise  the  mountains  of  Moab.  on  which  lies  the  purple  and 
violet  colouring.  Towards  Jerusalem  and  northwards  stretch  those 
bare  limestone  hills,  t"he  hiding-place  of  robbers  along  the  desolate 
road  towards  the  City.  There,  and  in  the  neighbouring  wilderness 
of  Judaea,  are  also  the  lonely  dw^ellings  of  anchorites — Avhile  over  all 
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this  strangely  varied  scene  has  been  tiung  the  niiiiiy-coloiired  mantle     cilAP. 
of  a  perpetnal  summer.     And  in  the  streets  of  Jericho  a  motley      XXIV 
throng  meets:  i)il<irims  from  (ialilrc  and   I'era?a,  })riests  who  have  a   '^— -v*-^ 
'  station "  here,  traders  from  all  huuls,  who  have  come  to  purchase  or  to 
sell,  or  are  on  the  great  caravan-road  from  Arabia  and  Damascus — 
robbers  and  anchorites,  wild  fanatics,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  bus}' 
publicans — for  Jericho  was  the  central  station  for  the  collecti(jn  of 
tax  and  custom,  both  on  native  ]iroduce  and  on  that  brought  Irom 
across  Jordan.     And  yet   it  was  a   place  for  dreaming  also,  under 
that  glorious  summer-sky,  in  those  scented  groves — when  these  many 
figures  from  tar-off  lands  and  that  crowd  of  priests,  numl)ering,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  half  those  in  Jerusalem,*  seemeil  fleeting  as  in  a  ».Jer.  xaan. 

.  .  '  iv.  2 

Visum,  and  (as  Jewish  legend  had  it)  the  sound  of  Temple-music 
came  from  Moriah,  borne  in  faint  echoes  on  the  breeze,  like  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  many  waters.''  ''jer. sukk_ 

It  was  through  Jericho  that  Jesus,  'having  entered,' was  pass-  ^st.  Luke 
ing.^''  Tidings  of  the  approach  of  the  festive  band,  consisting  of  His 
disciples  and  Apostles,  and  headed  by  the  Master  Himself,  must 
have  preceded  Him,  these  six  miles  from  the  fords  of  Jordan.  His 
Name,  His  Works,  His  Teaching — perhaps  Himself,  must  have  been 
known  to  the  people  of  Jericho,  just  as  they  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  people,  perhaps  of  the  approaching 
great  contest  l)etween  them  and  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  He 
a  good  man;  had  He  wrought  those  great  miracles  in  the  power  of 
God  or  by  Satanic  influence — was  He  the  Messiah  or  the  Antichrist; 
would  He  bring  salvation  to  the  world,  or  entail  ruin  on  His  own 
nation?  Conquer  or  be  destroyed?  Was  it  only  one  more  in  tlie 
long  list  of  delusions  and  illusions,  or  was  the  long-promised  morning 
of  heaven's  own  day  at  last  to  break?  Close  by  was  Bethany,  whence 
tidings  had  come;  most  incredible  yet  unquestioned  and  unquestiona- 
ble, of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  so  well  known  to  all  in  that  neiglibour- 
hood.  And  yet  the  Sanhedrin — it  was  well  known — had  resolved  on 
His  death!  At  any  rate  tliere  was  no  concealment  about  Him:  and 
here,  in  face  of  all,  and  aecomi)anied  by  His  followers — humble  ami 
unlettered,  it  must  be  admitted,  but  thoroughly  convinced  of  His 
superhuman  claims,  and  deeply  attached — Jesus  was  going  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  meet  His  enemies! 

It  was  the  custom,  when  a  festive  band  passed  through  a  plaec, 
that  the  inhabitants  gathered  in  the  streets  to  l)id  their  brethren 

'  So  more  accurutelv. 
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BOOK  welcome.  And  on  that  arternoon,  surely,  scarce  any  one  in  Jericho 
IV  but  wonUl  g'o  forth  to  see  this  pilgrim-band.  Men — curious,  angry, 
^— -^^—^  liali'-convinced  ;  women,  holding-  uj)  their  babes,  it  may  be  for  a  pass- 
ing blessing,  or  pushing  forward  their  children  that  in  after  years 
they  might  say  they  had  seen  the  l'roi)het  of  Nazareth;  traders, 
soldiers — a  solid  wall  of  onlookers  l)efore  their  gardens  was  this 
'crowd'  along  the  road  by  wiiich  Jesus  'was  to  pass.'  Would  He 
only  pass  through  the  place,  or  be  the  guest  of  some  of  the  leading- 
priests  in  Jericho;  would  He  teach,  or  work  any  miracle,  or  silently 
go  on  His  way  to  Bethany?  Only  one  in  all  that  crowd  seemed 
unwelcome;  alone,  and  out  of  place.  It  was  the  '  chief  of  the  Pub- 
licans ' — the  head  of  the  tax  and  customs  department.  As  his  name 
shows,  he  was  a  Jew;  but  yet  that  very  name  Zacchgeus,  'Zakkai,' 
'  the  just,'  or  •  pure,'  sounded  like  mockery.  We  know  in  what  repute 
Publicans  were  held,  and  wdiat  opportunities  of  wrong-doing  and 
oppression  they  possessed.  And  from  his  after-confession  it  is  only 
too  evident,  that  Zacchaeus  had  to  the  full  used  them  for  evil.  And 
he  had  got  that  for  which  lie  had  given  up  alike  his  nation  and  his 
soul:  'he  was  rich.'  If,  as  Christ  had  taught,  it  was  harder  for  any 
rich  num  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  what  of  him  who  had  gotten  his  riches 
by  such  means? 

And  yet  Zacchaeus  was  in  the  crowd  that  had  come  to  see  Jesus. 
What  had  brought  him?  Certainly,  not  curiosity  only.  Was  it  the 
long  working  of  conscience;  or  a  dim,  scarcely  self-avowed  hope  of 
something  better;  or  had  he  heard  Him  before;  or  of  Him,  that  He 
was  so  unlike  those  harsh  leaders  and  teachers  of  Israel,  w^ho  refused 
all  hope  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  such  as  him.  that  Jesus  received 
— nay,  called  to  Him  the  publicans  and  sinners?  Or  was  it  only  the 
nameless,  deej),  irresistible  inward  drawing-  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
may  perhaps  have  brought  us,  as  it  has  brought  many,  we  know  not 
why  or  how,  to  the  place  and  hour  of  eternal  decision  for  God,  and 
of  iuliiiite  grace  to  our  souls?  Certain  it  is,  that,  as  so  often  in  such 
cii-('unistances,  Zacchaeus  encountered  only  hindrances  which  seemed 
to  render  his  purpose  almost  impossible.  The  narrative  is  singularly 
detailed  and  pictorial.  Zacchaeus,  trying  to  i)nsh  his  Avay  through 
'the  press,'  and  repulsed;  Zacchaeus,  'little  of  stature,'  and  unable  to 
look  over  the  shoulders  of  others:  it  reads  almost  like  a  symbolical 
story  of  one  who  is  seeking-  'to  see  Jesus,'  but  cannot  push  his 
way  because  of  the  crowd — whethei-  of  the  self-righteous,  or  of  his 
own  conscious  sins,  that  seem  to  stand  Ix'tweeii  him  and  the  Saviour, 
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and    wliicli  will  not  make  room  for  him,  while  ho  is  nnal)I('  to  look      CIIAP. 
over  them  because  he  is,  so  to  speak,  '  little  of\stature.'  XXIV 

Needless  questions  have  been  asked  as  to  the  import  of  Zaechtx^us'  ^— ^i" — 
wish  'to  see  who  Jesus  was.'  It  is  just  this  ^  a.u-ueness  of  desire, 
which  Zacchams  himself  does  not  understand,  which  is  characteristic. 
And,  since  he  cannot  otherwise  succeed,  he  climbs  up  one  of  those 
wide-spreadino;  sycamoi'cs  in  a  garden,  jtcrliaps  close  to  his  own 
house,  along  the  only  road  by  which  Jesus  can  i)ass — '  to  see  Him.  ' 
Now  the  band  is  ap])roaching,  through  that  double  living  wall:  first, 
the  Saviour,  viewing  that  crowd,  with,  ah !  how  different  thoughts  ti-om 
theirs — surrounded  by  His  Apostles,  the  face  of  each  expressi\e  of 
such  feelings  as  were  uppermost;  conspicuous  among  them,  he  who 
'  carried  the  bag,  '  with  furtive,  uncertain,  wild  glance  here  and 
there,  as  one  who  seeks  to  gather  himself  up  to  a  terrible  deed. 
Behind  them  are  the  disciples,  men  and  women,  who  are  going  up 
with  Him  to  the  Feast.  Of  all  persons  in  that  crowd  the  least 
noted,  the  most  hindered  in  coming — and  yet  the  one  most  con- 
cerned, was  the  Chief  Publican.  It  is  always  so — it  is  ever  the 
order  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  last  shall  be  first.  Yet  never  more 
self-unconscious  was  Zacchaeus  than  at  the  moment  when  Jesus 
was  entering  that  garden-road,  and  passing  under  the  overhanging 
branches  of  that  sycamore,  the  crowd  closing  up  behind,  and  tbl- 
lowing  as  He  went  along.  Only  one  thought — without  ulterior 
conscious  object,  temporal  or  spiritual — filled  his  whole  being.  Tiie 
present  absolutely  held  him — when  those  wondrous  Eyes,  out  of  which 
heaven  itself  seemed  to  look  \\\)cm  earth,  were  upturned,  and  that 
Face  of  infinite  grace,  never  to  be  forgotten,  beamed  u])on  him  tlie 
welcome  of  recognition,  and  Ho  uttered  the  se]f-si)oken  invitation 
in  which  the  invited  was  the  real  Inviter,  the  guest  the  true  Host. 
Did  Jesus  know  Zacchgeus  before — or  was  it  only  all  open  to  His 
Divine  gaze  as  'He  looked  up  and  saw  him'?  This  latter  seems, 
indeed,  indicated  by  the  'must'  of  His  abiding  in  the  house  of 
Zacchaeus — as  if  His  Father  had  so  appointed  it,  and  Jesus  come  for 
that  very  purpose.  And  herein,  also,  seems  this  story  spirituall}^ 
symbolical. 

As  bidden  by  Christ,  Zaccha?us  -made  haste  and  canu'  down.' 
Under  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  •  received  Him 
rejoicing.'  Nothing  was  as  yet  clear  to  him,  and  yet  all  was  joyous 
within  his  soul.  In  that  dim  twilight  of  the  new  day,  and  at  this 
new  creation,  the  Angels  sang  and  the  Sons  of  God  shouted  together, 
and    all  was  melody  and  harmony  in  his  heart.      Rut  a  few    steps 
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BOOK      liirtlici',  iiiid  tlicv  were  :it  the  house  of  the  Chief  Publican.     Sti'uug^c 
n'         li()st<'lry  this   lof  the  Lord;  yet  not  stran<^cr  in  that  Lite  of  ab.sohite 

■'--^^-Y''-^'  contrasts  tlian  that  tii'st  hostelry — the  same,  even  as  regards  its 
desio-uation  in  the  (iospel,'  as  wlieii  the  manger  had  been  His  cradle; 
not  so  strange,  as  at  the  Sal)bath-feast  of  the  Pharisee  Rulers  of  the 
Synagogue.  l>ut  now  the  murmur  of  disappointment  and  anger 
ran  through  the  accom])anying crowd — which  perliai)sha(l  not  before 
heai'd  what  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  Publican,  certainly, 
had  not  understood,  or  else  not  l)elieved  its  import — because  He  was 
gone  to  be  guest  with  a  nmn  that  was  a  sinner.  Oh,  terribly  fatal 
misunderstanding  of  all  tiiat  was  characteristic  of  the  Mission  of 
the  Christ!  oh.  terribly  fatal  blindness  and  jealousy  I  But  it  Avas 
this  sudden  shock  oi' ()pp(jsition  which  awoke  Zaceha.Mis  to  full  con- 
sciousness. The  hands  so  rudely  and  profanely  thrust  forward  only 
served  to  i-end  the  veil.  It  often  needs  some  such  sudden  shock  of 
oi)position,  some  sudden  sharj)  contest,  to  waken  the  new  convert 
to  full  consciousness,  to  bring  before  him.  in  clear  outline,  alike 
the  ])ast  and  the  present.  In  that  moment  Zacclnrus  saw  it  all: 
what  his  i^ast  had  been,  what  his  ])resent  was,  what  his  future 
must  be.  Standing  forth,  not  so  much  l)efore  the  crowal  as  before 
the  Lord,  and  not  ashamed,  nay,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  confession 
it  implied — so  much  is  the  sorrow  of  the  past  in  true  repentance 
swallowed  up  by  the  joy  of  the  present — Zacch^us   A'owed  fourfold 

»Ex.  xxn.  1  restoration,  as  by  a  thief,''  of  what  had  become  his  through  false 
accusation,-'  as  well  as  the  half  of  all  his  goods  to  the  i)oor.  And 
so  the  Avhole  current  of  his  life  had  been  turned,  in  those  few 
moments,  through  his  joy(»us  reception  of  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
sinners;  and  Zaccha?us  the  i)ublic  robl)er.  the  rich  Chief  of  the  Publi- 
cans, had  become  an  almsgiver. 

It  was  then,  when  it  had  been  all  done  in  silence,  as  mostly  all 
(iod's  great  works,  that  Jesus  sjjake  it  to  him,  for  his  endless  comfort, 
and  in  the  hearing  ofall.  for  their  and  our  teaching:  ■  This  day  became 
— arose — there  salvation  to  this  house."  'forasmuch  as.' truly  and 
si)ii-itnally.   -thi-;   one  also  is  a  son   of  Abraham."     And.  as   regards 

'  The  wont  hero   used    is  KaraAvoo,  restonitioii  t)y  penitent,-^  in   cases  wliere 

;ui(l  I  he  hostelry  at  HetliU'lu'iii  (8t.  Luke  the  iiialappropriation  was  open  to  ques- 

li.  7i  was  K"arci:/lL'/t/(r.  tion.    when  the  Talnuul  lays   down  the 

-'  Literally.  '  U  Ihavc  si/c()j)//fn//f'(/ nuy  priMoi])le.    that    if    any    one  wishes   to 

man  anything.'     It  should  lie  remarked.  escape  the  Divine  punishment,    he   must 

as  makin;j:  this  restoration  l)y  Zaccha'us  restore   even    that   which,   aceordinii'  to 

the  more  intelliii-il)le.  that  to  a  penitent  strict  justice,  he  mi2;ht  not  1)e  ohiiuedto 

Jew  this  would  immediately  occur.  In  the  ,i;iv(>  up  (Balxi  Mez.  I'.T  a). 
Talmud  there  is  a  lonir  discussion  as   to 
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this  mail,  and  all  incu,  so  loiiii"  ;is  tiiiic  ciidiirt'tli:  '  For  llie  Son  ol'     CIIAT. 
Mail  caiiie  to  suck  and  to  save  that  which  was  htst."  XXIV 

The  Evangelistic  record  passes  with  signiticaiit  silence  over  that  ^— ^r^^ 
night  in  the  house  of  ZacchiEiis.  It  forms  not  part  of  the  pul)lic 
hislorj-  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  ol  that  joy  with  which  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.  It  was  in  the  moruing,  when  the  journey  in 
company  with  His  disciples  was  resumed,  that  the  next  pu1)lic  inci- 
dent occurred  in  the  healing  of  the  blind  by  the  wayside/'  The  small  »st.  Matt, 
divergences  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  Evangelists  are  well  known.  s^Mark'x. 
It  may  haA'e  been  that,  as  St.  Matthew  relates,  there  Avere  Uoo  l)lind  LiTke'xvin. 
men  sitting  by  the  wayside,  and  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  mention 
onl}'  one  —  the  latter  by  name  as  'Bar  Timteus' — because  he  was 
the  spokesman.  But,  in  regard  to  the  other  divergence,  trilling  as  it 
is,  that  St.  Luke  places  the  incident  at  the  arrival,  the  other  two 
Evangelists  at  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Jericho,  it  is  better  to  a<lmit 
our  inability  to  conciliate  these  diflering  notes  of  time,  than  to  make 
clumsy  attempts  at  harmonising  them.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
there  may  have  been  circumstances  unknown  to  us,  which  might  show 
these  statements  to  be  not  really  diverging.  And,  if  it  were  otlier- 
Avise,  it  would  in  no  way  atfect  the  narrative  itself.  Historical  infor- 
mation could  only  have  been  derived  from  local  sources;  and  we  have 
already  seen  reason  to  infer  that  St.  Luke  had  gathered  his  from 
personal  inquiry  on  the  spot.  And  it  may  have  been,  either  that  the 
time  was  not  noted,  or  wrongly  noted,  or  that  this  miracle,  as  the  only 
one  in  Jericho,  may  have  been  reported  to  him  before  mention  was 
made  of  the  reception  by  Christ  of  Zacchgeus.  In  any  case,  it  shows 
the  independence  of  the  account  of  St.  Luke  from  that  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  incident  itself:  it  is  so  like  the  other 
Deeds  of  His  Life.  So  to  speak — it  was  left  in  Jericho  as  the 
jiractical  commentary,  and  the  seal  on  what  Christ  had  said  and  done 
the  previous  evening  in  regard  to  Zacchams.  Once  more  the  crowd 
was  following  Jesus,  as  in  the  morning  He  resumed  the  jouimey  with 
His  disciples.  And,  there  l)y  the  wayside,  Itegging,  sat  the  blind  men 
— there,  where  Jesus  was  passing.  .Vs  they  heard  the  ti'aiii])  of  many 
feet  and  tlie  sound  of  many  voices,  they  learned  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
was  passing  by.  It  is  all  deeply  touching,  and  deeply  symbolical. 
But  what  must  their  faith  have  been,  when  there,  in  Jericho,  they 
not  only  owned  Him  as  the  true  Messiah,  but  cried — in  the  dee)) 
significance  of  tliat  si)ecial  mode  of  address,  as  coming  from  Jewish 
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lips:'  'Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  merey  on  me!'  It  was  quite 
in  aecorihinec  with  what  one  might  ahnost  liave  expected — certainly 
with  the  temper  ot  Jericho,  as  we  learned  it  on  the  previous  evening, 
wlicii  -many,'  the  'multitude,'  'they  which  went  before,"  would  have 
bidden  that  cry  for  help  be  silent  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  and 
interruj^tion,  if  not  a  needless  and  meaningless  ajjplication.  But  only 
all  the  louder  and  more  earnest  rose  the  cry,  as  the  blind  felt  that 
they  might  for  ever  be  robbed  of  the  opportunity  that  was  slipping 
l)ast.  And  He,  Who  listens  to  every  cry  of  distress,  heard  this. 
He  stood  still,  and  commanded  the  blind  to  be  called.  Then  it  was 
that  the  sympathy  of  sudden  hope  seized  the  -multitude'  the  wonder 
about  to  be  wrought  fell,  so  to  speak,  in  its  heavenly  influences  upon 
them,  as  they  comforted  the  blind  in  the  agony  of  rising  despair  with 
the  words,  '  He  calleth  thee. ' "  As  so  often,  we  are  indebted  to 
St.  Mark  for  the  vivid  sketch  of  what  passed.  We  can  almost  see 
I3artimtEus  as,  on  receiving  Christ's  summons,  he  casts  aside  his 
upper  garment  and  hastily  comes.  That  question:  what  he  would 
that  Jesus  should  do  unto  him.  must  have  been  meant  for  those  around 
more  than  for  the  blind.  The  cry  to  the  son  of  David  had  been  only 
for  mercy.  It  might  have  been  lor  alms — though,  as  the  address,  so 
the  gift  bestowed  in  answer,  wcndd  be  right  royal — '  after  the  order  of 
Davi<l.  ■  But  our  general  cry  for  mercy  must  ever  become  detailed  when 
we  come  into  the  Presence  of  the  Christ.  And  the  faith  of  the  blind 
rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  Divine  i)ossil)ilities  opened  before  them. 
Their  inward  eyes  had  received  capacity  tVn-The  Light,  before  that  of 
earth  lit  up  their  long  darkness.  In  the  language  of  St.  Matthew, 
'Jesus  had  compassion  on  them  and  touched  their  eyes.'  This  is 
one  aspect  of  it.  The  otlier  is  that  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
in  recording  the  words  with  wliich  He  accouqninicd  the  healing: 
*  Thy  faith  has  saved  thee."  - 

And  these  two  results  came  of  it:  -all  the  people,  when  they  saw 
it  gave  praise  unto  drod: "  and,  as  Wn'  Bartima?us,  though  Jesus  had 
bidden  him  'go  thy  way.'  yet,  'immediately  he  receiveil  his  sight," 
he  -folloAved  Jesus  in  the  way."  glorifying  Clod."  And  this  is  Divine 
disobedience,  oi-  rather  the  obedience  of  the  spirit  as  against  the 
observance  of  the  lettei'.  ■ 

The  arrival  of  the  Paschal  band  from  Galilee  and  Peraea  was  not 
in  advance  of  many  others.      In  truth,  most  i)ilgrims  from  a  distance 


'  Conip.  our  rciiiarks  on  this  poiiil  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  4!). 

-'  Tlie  cxiH'es.-^ion  is  tin'  same  In  St. 
.M:ir1<  and  St.  Lui<('. 


'  Tiip  Parable  of  tiic  Tt'ii  Pieces  of 
Money  will  be  expounded  in  connectiou 
with  the  last  series  of  Parables. 


CHRIST'S  ARRIVAL  AT   BETHANY.  35 'j- 

Avould  probably  come  to  tlio  Hoi}'  City  some  days  before  the  Feast,      CHAP, 
for  the  sake  of  purification  in  the  Temple,  since  those  who  for  any      XXIV 

reason  needed  such — and  there  would  be  few  families  that  did  not  ' r — -" 

require  it — generally  deferred  it  till  the  festive  season  brought  them 
to  Jerusalem.  We  owe  this  notice,  and  that  which  follows,  to 
St.    John,*  and   in  this   again   recognise  the  Jewish  writer  of  the  "St.  John 

xi   55  57 

Fourth  Gospel.  It  was  only  natural  that  these  pilgrims  should  have 
sought  for  Jesus,  and,  when  they  did  not  find  Him,  discuss  among 
themselves  the  probability  of  His  coming  to  the  P'east.  His  absence 
would,  after  the  work  which  He  had  done  these  three  years,  the 
claim  which  He  made,  and  the  defiant  denial  of  it  by  the  priesthood 
and  the  Sanhedrin,  have  been  regarded  as  a  virtual  surrender  to  the 
enemy.  There  was  a  time  when  He  need  not  have  appeared  at  the 
Feast — when,  as  we  see  it,  it  was  better  He  should  not  come.  But 
that  time  was  past.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  also  knew 
it,  and  they  '  had  given  commandment  that,  if  any  one  knew  where 
He  was,  he  would  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him. '  It  would  be 
better  to  ascertain  where  He  lodged,  and  to  seize  Him  before  He 
appeared  in  public,  in  the  Temple. 

But  it  was  not  as  they  had  imagined.  Without  concealment 
Christ  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  lived,  whom  He  had  raised 
from  the  dead.  He  came  there  six  days  before  the  Passover — and  yet 
His  coming  was  such  that  they  could  not  '  take  Him.' "  They  might  bst."john 
as  well  take  Him  in  the  Temple;  nay,  more  easily.  P'or,  the 
moment  His  stay  in  Bethany  became  known,  '  much  people  ^  of  the 
Jews  '  came  out,  not  only  fen-  His  sake,  but  to  see  that  Lazarus  whom 
He  had  raised  from  the  dead.  And,  of  those  who  so  came,  many 
went  away  believing.  And  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Thus  one  of  their  plans  was  frustrated,  and  the  evil  seemed  only  to 
grow  worse.  The  Sanhedrin  could  perhaps  not  be  moved  to  such 
fiagrant  outrage  of  all  Jewish  Law,  but  '  the  chief  priests, '  who 
had  no  such  scruples,  consulted  how  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 

death.''  >^^St.  John 

Yet,  not  until  His  hour  had  come  could  man  do  aught  against 
Christ  or  His  disciples.  And,  in  contrast  to  such  scheming,  haste,  and 
search,  we  mark  the  m*ajestic  calm  and  quiet  of  Him  Who  knew  what 
was  before  Him.  Jesus  had  arrived  at  Bethany  six  days  before  the 
Passover — that  is,  on  a  Friday.'^     The  day  after  was  the  Sabbath, 

'  Canon  TTes/t-o/^  prefers  the  readin.e :      mentaries.     It  has  been  iinpossiblo  here 

'the  eommon  people.'  to  discuss  hi  detail  every  little  ditliculty. 

'■^  On  the  precise  dates,  see  the  Com-      Rather  has  it  been  thought  best  to   tell 


xil.  10, 11 
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i>  Hengsten- 
berg 

■^  Ewald 


"  Kerith. 
6a 

•■Hist.  Nat. 
xii.  12,  26 

<  xii.  12,  26 


and  'they  made  Him  a  supper.' "  It  was  the  special  festive  meal  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  words  of  St.  John  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
meal  was  a  public  one,  as  if  the  people  of  Bethany  had  combined  to 
do  Him  this  honour,  and  so  share  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
feast.  In  point  of  fact,  Ave  know  from  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
that  it  took  place  '  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper ' — not,  of  course, 
an  actual  leper — but  one  who  had  been  such.  Perhaps  his  guest- 
chamber  was  the  largest  in  Bethany;  perhaps  the  house  was  nearest 
to  the  Synagogue:  or  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  it, 
unknown  to  us — least  likely  is  the  suggestion  that  Simon  was  the 
husband  of  Martha,''  or  else  her  father.'  But  all  is  in  character. 
Among  the  guests  is  Lazarus:  and,  prominent  in  service,  Martha; 
and  Mary  (the  unnamed  woman  of  the  other  two  Gospels,  which  do 
not  mention  that  household  by  name),  is  also  true  to  her  charac- 
ter.^ She  had  'an  alabaster''^  of  'spikenard  genuine,' which  was 
very  precious.  It  held  '  a  litra '  (^^T-f*-^  or  ^'?T»*?),  which  was  a 
'  Roman  pound,'  and  its  value  could  not  have  been  less  than  nearly 
9^.  Remembering  the  price  of  Nard,*^  as  given  by  Pliny, ^  and  that 
the  Syrian  was  only  next  in  value  to  the  Indian,  which  Pliny 
regarded  as  the  best '  ointment  of  *  genuine '  ^  Nard — unadulterated 
and  unmixed  with  any  other  balsam*  (as  the  less  expensive  kinds 
were),  such  a  price  (300  dinars=  nearly  9^.)  would  be  by  no  means 
excessive;  indeed,  much  lower  than  at  Rome.  But,  viewed  in 
another  light,  the  sum  spent  was  very  large,  remembering  that 
200  dinars  (about  6/.)  nearly  sufficed  to  provide  bread  for  5,000 
men  witli  their  families,  and  that  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  labourer 
amounted  to  only  one  dinar  a  day. 

We  can  here  offer  only  conjectures.  But  it  is,  at  least,  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose — remembering  the  fondness  of  Jewish 
women  for  such  perfumes  ^ — that  Mary  may  have  had  that '  alabaster ' 
of  verv  costlv  ointment  from  olden  davs,  before  she  had  learned  to 


the  events,  as  we  i-egartl  tlieni  as  haviii.2; 
taken  place.  See  Xebe,  Leidensgesch.  i. 
pp.  23,  24. 

1  Those,  if  any.  win*  identify  tliis  Mary 
witli  tlie  .MaiidahMie.  and  rej^ard  the 
anointinu'  of  St.  Luke  vii.  Sfi,  &c..  as 
identical  \vitii  that  of  Betliany,  are  re- 
ferred, for  full  discussion  and  refutation, 
to  Kebe,  Leidensnesch.  vol.  i.  i)p.  21  &c., 
30  &c. 

^  Unr/iientd  oyitimc  seri-aiifur  hi  (tht- 
bastris\Plii(.  H.  N.  xiii.  2.  .3).  These  '  ala- 
basters ' — for  the  flask  itself  obtained  that 
nanH>  from  the  stone  used — hail  at  the  to|) 


the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  are  likened 
by  PUinj  to  a  closed  rose-bud. 

■'  The  expression  TtiariKr}  has  ,c;iven 
rise  to  much  controversy.  Of  the  various 
renderintrs,  tliat  by  '  jrenuine '  has  most 
in  its  favour.  *  For  a  full  discussion  see 
Kehc,  u.  s.  i)p.  :33,  34,  and  Meyer  on  St. 
Mark  xiv.  3  <). 

*  On  the  various  mixtures  of  precious 
ointments,  their  adulteration,  the  cost  of 
the  various  ingredients,  and  the  use 
made  of  perfumes  in  Palestine,  see 
Herzfehl  u.  s.  pp.  99.  100.  19L  192. 

'"  .See  Book  III.  chap.  xxi. 


THK    ANOINTING    OF   MARY 


3f)9 


serve  Christ.  Tlieii,  when  she  caine  to  know  Him,  and  must  have  CIIAP. 
learned  how  constantly  that  Decease,  of  which  He  ever  spoke,  was  xxiv 
before  His  Mind,  she  may  have  put  it  aside,  'kept  it,'  'against  the  ^— '-y — 
day  of  His  burying. '  And  now  the  decisive  hour  had  come.  Jesus 
may  have  told  her,  as  He  had  told  the  disciples,  what  was  before 
Him  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast,  and  she  would  be  far  more  quick  to 
untlerstand,  even  as  she  must  have  knowTi  far  better  than  they,  how 
great  Avas  the  danger  from  the  Sanhedrin.  xVnd  it  is  this  believing 
api)rehension  of  the  mystery  of  His  Death  on  her  part,  and  this  pre- 
paration of  deepest  love  for  it — this  mixture  of  sorrow,  faith,  and 
devotion — which  made  her  deed  so  precious,  that,  wherever  in  the 
future  the  Gospel  would  be  preached,  this  also  that  she  had  done 
would  be  recorded  for  a  memorial  of  her.''  And  the  more  we  think 
of  it,  the  better  can  we  understand,  how  at  that  last  feast  of  felloAv- 
ship,  when  all  the  other  guests  realised  not — no,  not  even  His 
disciples — how  near  the  end  was,  she  would  '  come  aforehand  to 
anoint  His  Body  for  the  burying.  ""^  Her  faith  made  it  a  twofold 
anointing:  that  of  the  best  Guest  at  the  last  feast,  and  that  of  pre- 
paration for  that  Burial  which,  of  all  others,  she  apprehended  as  so 
terribly  near.  And  deepest  humility  now  otfered,  what  most  earnest 
love  had  provided,  and  intense  faith,  in  view  of  what  was  coming, 
applied.  And  so  she  poured  the  precious  ointment  over  His  Head, 
over  His  Feet  '^ — then,  stooping  over  them,  wiped  them  with  her  hair, 
as  if,  not  only  in  evidence  of  service  and  love,  but  in  fellowship  of 
His  Death.'  •  And  the  house  was  filled  '-—and  to  all  time  His  House,  •^st.  John 
the  Church,  is  filled — '  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.' 

It  is  ever  the  light  which  throws  the  shadows  of  objects — and 
this  deed  of  faith  and  love  now  cast  the  features  of  Judas  in  gigantic 
dark  outlines  against  the  scene.  He  knew  the  nearness  of  Christ 's 
Betrayal,  and  hated  the  more;  she  knew  of  the  nearness  of  His 
l)recious  Death,  and  loved  the  more.  It  was  not  that  he  cared  for  the 
poor,  when,  taking  the  mask  of  charity,  he  simulated  anger  that  such 
costly  ointment  had  not  been  sold,  and  the  price  given  to  the  poor. 


»  St.  Matt. 
xxvi.  la 


b  St.  Mark 
xiv.  8 


'  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark. 

■^  St.  .John.  Theiv  is  iiianifostly  neither 
contradiction  nor  divei-ijence  liere  be- 
tween the  Evangelists.  Mary  first  poin-ed 
the  uard  over  the  Head, and  tiien  over  His 
Feet  {Goclet  sees  this  imi)lied  in  the 
KaTEx^Bv  avrov  of  St.  Mari<).  St.  John 
notices  the  anointingoftlie  Feet,  not  only 
as  the  act  of  greatest  luunility  ami  the 
mark  of  deepest  veneration,  but  from  its 
unusual  character,  while  anointing  of  the 


head  was  not  so  uncommon.  We  recall  the 
ideal  picture  of  Aaron  wlien  anointed  to 
the  priesthood,  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  to  nmrk 
here  the  fultilmeut  of  the  type  when  the 
Great  High-Priest  was  anointed  for  His 
Sacritice.  She  who  had  so  often  sat  at 
His  feet,  now  anoints  them,  and  alike 
for  love,  reverence,  and  fellowship  of 
His  surterings,  will  not  wipe  them  but 
with  her  hair. 
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For  he  was  essentially  dishonest,  *  a  thief,'  and  covetousness  was  the 
underlying  master-passion  of  his  soul.  The  money,  claimed  for  the 
poor,  would  only  have  been  used  by  himself.  Yet  such  was  his 
pretence  of  righteousness,  such  his  influence  as  '  a  man  of  prudence ' 
among  the  disciples,  and  such  their  sad  weakness,  that  they,  or  at 
least  'some,'''  expressed  indignation  among  themselves  and  against 
her  who  had  done  the  deed  of  love,  which,  when  viewed  in  the 
sublimeness  of  a  faith,  that  accepted  and  prepared  for  the  death 
of  a  Saviour  Whom  she  so  loved,  and  to  Whom  this  last,  the  best 
service  she  could,  was  to  be  devoted,  would  for  ever  cause  her  to 
be  thought  of  as  an  example  of  loving.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly sad,  yet  so  patient,  gentle,  and  tender  in  Christ's  '  Let  her 
alone.'  Surely,  never  could  there  be  waste  in  ministry  of  love  to 
Him!  Nay,  there  is  unspeakable  pathos  in  what  He  says  of  His 
near  Burying,  as  if  He  would  still  their  souls  in  view  of  it.  That  He, 
Who  was  ever  of  the  poor  and  with  them,  Who  for  our  sakes  became 
poor,  that  through  His  poverty  we  might  be  made  rich,  should  have 
to  plead  for  a  last  service  of  love  to  Himself,  and  for  Mary,  and  as 
against  a  Judas,  seems,  indeed,  the  depth  of  self-abasement.  Yet, 
even  so,  has  this  falsely-spoken  plea  for  the  poor  become  a  real  plea, 
since  He  has  left  us  this,  as  it  were,  as  His  last  charge,  and  that 
by  His  own  Death,  that  we  have  the  poor  always  with  us.  And  so 
do  even  the  words  of  covetous  dishonesty  become,  when  passing  across 
Him,  transformed  into  the  command  of  charity,  and  the  breath  of 
hell  is  changed  into  the  summer-warmth  of  the  Church's  constant 
service  to  Christ  in  the  ministry  to  His  poor. 


®00f^  V. 
THE  CEOSS  AND  THE  CEOWN. 


'Ave,  Scala  peccatorum, 
Qua  ascencUt  rex  coelorum, 
Ut  ad  cboros  Augelorum 
Homo  sic  ascenderet ; 
In  te  vitam   reparavit 
Auctor  vitiE,  proles  David, 
Et  sic  se  humiliavit. 
Ut  mundum  redinieret. 

Ap.   Daniel.    T/tes.  Hymnol.  vol.  v.  p.   183. 

The  blessiiii?  from  the  cloud  that  showers, 
lu  wondrous  twofold  birth 
Of  heaven  is  and  earth — 
He  is  both  yours,  ye   hosts,  and  ours: 
Hosannah,  David's  Son, 
For  victory  is  won! 

He  left  us  with  a  blessing  here, 
And  took  it  to  the  sky; 
The  blessing  from  on  high 
Bespeaks  to  us  His   Presence  near: 
Hosannah,  David's  Son, 
For  victory  is  won ! ' 

(From  an  Ascension  Hymn). — A.  E. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — PALM-SUNDAY — THE  ROYAL  ENTRY 

INTO  JERUSALEM. 

(St.  Matt.  xxi.  l-Il;  St.  Mark  xi.  1-11;  St.  Luke  xix.  29-44;  St.  John  xii.  12-19.) 

At  len2:th  the  time  of  the  end  had  come.  Jesus  was  about  to  make 
Entry  into  Jerusalem  as  King:  King-  of  the  Jews,  as  Heir  of  David's 
royal  line,  Avith  all  of  symbolic,  typic,  and  prophetic  import  attaching 
to  it.  Yet  not  as  Israel  after  the  flesh  expected  its  Messiah  Avas 
the  Son  of  David  to  make  triumphal  entrance,  l)ut  as  deeply  and 
significantly  expressive  of  His  Mission  and  Work,  and  as  of  old  the 
rapt  seer  luid  beheld  afar  off  the  outlined  i)icture  of  the  Messiah- 
King:  not  in  the  proud  triumph  of  Avar-conquests,  but  in  the  '  meek  ' 
rule  of  peace. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  strangest  mistakes  of  modern  criticism  to 
regard  this  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  as  implying  that,  fired  by 
enthusiasm,  He  had  for  the  moment  expected  that  the  people  Avould 
receive  Him  as  the  Messiah.'  And  it  seems  little,  if  at  all  better, 
when  this  Entry  is  described  as  '  an  apparent  concession  to  the  fevered 
expectations  of  His  disciples  and  the  multitude  .  .  .  the  grave, 
sad  acconnnodation  to  thoughts  other  than  His  OAvn  to  which  the 
Teacher  of  new  truths  must  often  have  recourse  when  He  tinds  Him- 
self misinterpreted  by  those  Avho  stand  together  on  a  lower  level.' "^ 
'  Apologies  '  are  the  Aveakness  of '  Apologetics ' — and  any  '  accommoda- 
tion '  theory  can  have  no  place  in  the  history  of  the  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  Ave  regard  His  Royal  Entry  into  the  Jerusalem  of  Prophecy 
and  of  the  Crucifixion  as  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
which  would  not  l)e  complete,  nor  thoroughly  consistent,  Avithout  it. 
It  behoved  Him  so  to  enter  Jerusalem,  because  He  was  a  King;  and 
as  King  to  enter  it  in  such  manner,  because  He  Avas  such  a  King — 
and  both  the  one  and  the  other  Avere  in  accordance  Avith  the  prophecy 
of  old. 

'  So  notably  Keim.     Of  course,    the      spurious, 
theory  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that         ''■  Dean  Plumptre  on  St.  Matt.  xxi.  5. 
the  Discourses  reported  by  St.  Luke  are 
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i"  Pes.  63  b  ; 
91  a: 
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78  /. ;  Babha 
Mets.  90  a 

=  St.  Mark 

and 

St.  Luke 


■1  St.  Matt, 
xxvi.  6-13: 
St.  Mark 
Xlv.  3-9 


"  Comp.  St. 
Lukexxii. 


It  was  a  bright  day  in  early  spring  of  the  year  29,  when  the 
festive  procession  set  out  from  the  home  at  Bethany.  There  can  he 
no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  that  hamlet  (the  modern 
El-^  Aznrti/e,  '  of  Lazarus  '),  perched  on  a  broken  rocky  plateau  on  the 
other  side  of  Olivet.  More  difficulty  attaches  to  the  identification  of 
Bethj}h<ige,  which  is  associated  with  it,  the  place  not  being  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  repeatedly  in  Jewish  writings.  But, 
even  so,  there  is  a  curious  contradiction,  since  Bethphageis  sometimes 
s])okcn  of  as  distinct  from  Jerusalem,"  while  at  others  it  is  described 
as,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  part  of  the  City  itself. *"  Perhaps  the 
name  Bethphage — 'house  of  figs' — was  given  alike  to  that  district 
generally,  and  to  a  little  village  close  to  Jerusalem  Avhere  the  district 
began.'  And  this  may  explain  the  peculiar  reference,  in  the  Synoptic 
(iospels,to  Bethphage  (St,  Matthew),  and  again  to  'Bethphage  and 
Bethany.'"  For,  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  relate  Christ's  brief  stay 
at  Bethany  and  His  anointing  by  Mary  not  in  chronological  order,  ^  but 
introduce  it  at  a  later  period,  as  it  were,  in  contrast  to  the  betrayal  of 
Judas.'  Accordingly,  they  pass  from  the  Miracles  at  Jericho  im- 
mediately to  the  Royal  Entry  into  Jerusalem — from  Jericho  to 
'  Bethphage,'  or,  more  exactly,  to  'Bethi:)hage  and  Bethany,'  leaving 
for  the  present  unnoticed  what  had  occurred  in  the  latter  hamlet. 

Although  all  tjic  four  Evangelists  relate  Christ's  PJntry  into 
Jerusalem,  they  seem  to  do  so  from  different  standpoints.  The 
Syno})tists  accompany  Him  from  Bethany,  while  St.  John,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  scheme  of  his  narrative,  seems  to  follow  from 
Jerusalem  that  multitude  which,  on  tidings  of  His  approach,  hastened 
to  meet  Him.  Even  this  circumstance,  as  also  the  paucity  of  events 
recorded  on  that  day,  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  early 
morning  tiiat  Jesus  left  Bethany.  Reineml)ering,  that  it  was  the 
last  morning  of  rest  before  the  great  contest,  we  may  reverently 
think  of  much  that  may  have  passed  in  the  Soul  of  Jesus  and  in  the 
home  of  Bethany.  And  now  He  has  left  that  peaceful  resting-place. 
It  was  probably  soon  after  His  outset,  that  He  sent  the  '  two 
disciples  ' — possibly  Peter  and  John'' — into  '  the  village  over  against ' 
them — presumably  Bethphage.  There  they  would  find  by  the  side  of 
the  road  an  ass's  colt  tied,  whereon  never  man  had  sat.  We  mark 
the  significant  syinboli.-^ni  of  the  latter,  in  connection  with  the  general 


•  See  also  Caspari,  Chrou.  Geo.<i;r. 
Einl.  p.  161.  The  question  as  to  the  pro- 
posed identiticatioii  (by  some)  of  Bethany 
with  the  Bath  Hint,  or  BctJi  Ilanioth, 
where  the  Sanhedriii  fai)i)arently  of  Sad- 


ducee.s)  sat  after  Jeavini:;  the  Temple  and 
which  was  destroyed  three  years  befon^ 
the  City,  must  be  left  here  undiscussed. 
''■  St.  Augustine  has  it,  rernpitulando 
dLeernnt. 
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coudit ions  of  <'()iiso(',rati()ii  to  .Iclioviilr' — and  note  in  it,  a.salsoin  the     CHAP. 
Mission  ol'tlic  Ai)ostles,  that  this  was   intended  by  Clirist  to  be  His          I 
Royal  and  Messianic  Entry.   This  eolt  they  were  to  k)0sc  and  to  bring  ^-^< ' 

to  Him.  "Num.  xix. 

2;  Dout. 

The  disciph's  found  all  as  lie  had  said.  When  they  reached  ^^J-  •< 
Bethphag'c,  they  saw,  by  a  doorway  where  two  roads  met,  the  colt 
tied  by  its  motlier.  As  they  loosed  it,  'the  owners'  and  'certain  of 
them  tliat  stood  by '"' asked  their  purpose,  to  which,  as  directed  by  •'St.  Mark; 
the  Master,  they  answered:  'The  Lord  [the  Master,  Christ]  hath  need  st.Matthew 
of  him,'  when,  as  predicted,  no  further  hindrance  was  offered.  In 
explanation  of  this  we  need  not  resort  to  the  theory  of  a  miraculous 
influence,  nor  even  suppose  that  the  owners  of  the  colt  were  them- 
selves 'disciples.'  Their  challenge  to  'the  two,'  and  the  little  more 
than  permission  which  they  gave,  seem  to  forbid  this  idea.  Nor  is 
such  explanation  requisite.  From  the  pilgrim-band  which  had  ac- 
companied Jesus  from  Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  preceded  llim  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  guests  at  the  Sabbath-feast  in  Bethany,  and  from  the 
people  who  had  gone  out  to  sec  both  Jesus  and  Lazarus,  the  tidings 
of  the  proximity  of  Jesus  and  of  His  approaching  arrival  must  have 
spread  in  the  City.  Perhaps  that  very  morning  some  had  come  from 
Bethany,and  toldit  in  the  Temple,  among  the  festive  bands — specially 
among  his  own  Galileans,  and  generally  in  Jerusalem,  that  on  that 
very  day — in  a  few  hours — Jesus  might  be  expected  to  enter  the 
City.  Such,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  case,  since,  from  St.  John's 
account,  '  a  great  multitude  '  '  went  forth  to  meet  Him.'  The  latter, 
we  can  have  little  doubt,  must  have  mostly  consisted,  not  of  citizens 
of  Jerusalem,  whose  enmity  to  Christ  was  settled,  but  of  those  '  that 
had  come  to  the  Feast.' "     With  these  went  also  a  number  of  '  Phari-  "^st.  John 

xii.  12 

sees, '  their  hearts  filled  with  bitterest  thoughts  of  jealousy  and  hatred.  '•   a  st.  Luke 
And,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  in  johu^xu.^ig 
mind  this  composition  of  '  the  multitude. ' 

If  such  were  the  circumstances,  all  is  natural.  We  can  under- 
stand, how  eager  questioners  would  gather  about  the  owners  of  the 
colt  (St.  Mark),  there  at  the  cross-roads  at  Bethphage,  just  outside 
Jerusalem;  and  how,  so  soon  as  from  the  bearing  and  the  peculiar 
words  of  the  disciples  they  understood  their  purpose,  the  owners  of 
the  ass  and  colt  would  grant  its  use  lor  the  solemn  Entry  into  the 
City  of  the  'Teacher   of  Nazareth, 'MVhoni  the  multituile  was  so 

*  It  is  surely  one  of    those  instances  we  must  reiiurd  as  a  very  jejune  fiioss: 

in  wliicli  the  supposed  authority  of  MSS.  '  aiul  straiiiiitway  He   [viz.   Christ]    will 

sliould  not  be  inii)]icitly  followed,  when  send  him  baclv  hither  ' — as  if  tiie  dis- 

in  St.  Mark  xi.  :'),  the  \X.\ .  adopts  what  ciples  had  obtained  the  colt  by  pledging 
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xii.  16 


eagerly  expecting;  and,  lastly,  how,  as  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
tidings  spread  of  what  had  })assed  in  Bethphage,  the  multitude  would 
stream  forth  to  meet  Jesus. 

Meantime  Christ  and  those  who  followed  II im  from  BetJiany  had 
slowly  entered  on'  the  well-known  caravan-road  from  Jericho  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  the  most  southern  (jf  three,  which  converge  close  to 
the  City,  perliaps  at  the  very  place  where  the  colt  had  stood  tied. 
•  The  road  soon  loses  sight  of  Bethany.  It  is  now  a  rough,  but  still 
broad  and  well-defined  mountain- track,  winding  over  rock  and  loose 
stones;  a  steep  declivity  on  the  left;  the  sloping  shoulder  of  Olivet 
above  on  the  right;  fig-trees  below  and  above,  here  and  there  grow- 
ing out  of  the  rocky  soil.'  '^  Somewhere  here  the  disciples  who 
brought  'the  colt '  must  have  met  Ilim.  They  were  accompanied 
by  many,  and  immediately  followed  by  more.  For,  as  already  stated, 
Bethjjhage — we  presume  the  village — formed  almost  part  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  during  Easter-week  must  have  been  crowded  by  pilgrims, 
who  could  not  find  accommodation  within  the  City  walls.  And  the 
announcement,  that  disciples  of  Jesus  had  just  fetched  the  beast  of 
Inirden  on  which  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  Jerusalem,  must  have 
quickly  spread  among  the  crowds  which  thronged  the  Temple  and 
the  City. 

As  the  two  disciples,  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed  by 
the  multitude,  brought  '  the  colt  '  to  Christ,  '  two  streams  of  people 
met ' — the  one  coming  from  the  City,  the  other  from  Bethany.  The 
impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that  what  followed  was  unexpected  by 
those  who  accompanied  Christ,  that  it  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
disciples,  who  understood  not,''  till  the  light  of  the  Resurrection- 
glory  had  been  poured  on  their  minds,  the  significance  of  '  these 
things,'  even  after  they  had  occurred,  seem  not  even  to  have  guessed, 
that  it  was  of  set  purpose  Jesus  was  about  to  make  His  Royal  Entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Their  enthusiasm  seems  only  to  have  been  kindled 
when  they  saw  the  procession  from  the  town  come  to  meet  Jesus 
with  palm-branches,  cut  down  by  the  way,  and  greeting  Him  with 
Hosanna-shouts  of  Avelcome.  Then  they  spread  their  garments  on 
the  colt,  and  set  Jesus  thereon — 'unwrapped  their  loose  cloaks  from 
their  shoulders  and  stretched  them  along  the  rough  path,  to  form  a 


the  Master  to  its  immediate  restoration. 
The  sloss  is  the  more  inapt  as  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  parallel  passages  in  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

'  They  mail  have  awaited  in  Bethany 
the  return  of  the  two,  but  the  succession 


followed  in  the  text  seems  to  me  by  far 
the  most  probable. 

''  The  quotations  are  from  the  well- 
known  and  classical  passage  in  Dean 
Stdidey's^mai  and  Palestine,  pp.  189  itc. 
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momentary  carpet  as  He  aj)proachcd.'     Tlien  also  in  their  turn  they     CHAP. 
cut  down  branches  I'rom  the  trees  and  gardens  through  which  tlicy  I 

passed,  or  plaited  and  twisted  pahn-branches,   and  strewed  them  as  ^ r^—^ 

a  rude  matting  in  His  way,  while  they  joined  in,  and  soon  raised  to  a 
much  higher  pitch*  the  Hosanna  of  welcoming  praise.  Nor  need  "St.  Luke 
we  wonder  at  their  ignorance  at  first  of  the  meaning  of  that,  in 
which  themselves  were  chief  actors.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge 
them  from  our  standpoint,  eighteen  centuries  later,  and  after  full 
apprehension  of  the  significance  of  the  event.  These  men  walked 
in  the  procession  almost  as  in  a  dream,  or  as  dazzled  by  a  brilliant 
light  all  around — as  if  impelled  by  a  necessity,  and  carried  from 
event  to  event,  which  came  upon  them  in  a  succession  of  but  par- 
tially understood  sui'prises. 

They  had  now  ranged  themselves:  the  multitude  which  had  come 
from  the  City  preceding,  that  which  had  come  with  Him  from  Bethany 
following  the  triumphant  progress  of  Israel's  King,  '  meek,  and  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.'  'Gradually  the  long 
procession  swept  up  and  over  the  ridge  where  first  begins  '^the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  towards  Jerusalem.  At  this  point 
the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  City.  The 
Temple  and  the  more  northern  portions  are  hid  by  the  slope  of  Olivet 
on  the  right;  what  is  seen  is  only  Mount  Zion,  now  for  the  most 
part  a  rough  field.'  But  at  that  time  it  rose,  terrace  upon  terrace, 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Maccabees  and  that  of  the  High-Priest,  a  very 
city  of  palaces,  till  the  eye  rested  in  the  summit  on  that  castle, 
city,  and  palace,  with  its  frowning  towers  and  magnificent  gardens, 
the  royal  abode  of  Herod,  supposed  to  occupy  the  very  site  of  the 
Palace  of  David.  They  had  been  greeting  Him  with  Hosannas!  But 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  such  a  cause,  is  infectious.  They  were 
mostly  stranger-pilgrims  that  had  come  from  the  City,  chiefly  because 
they  had  heard  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.''  And  now  they  must  have  'st.  johu 
questioned  them  which  came  from  Bethany,  who  in  turn  related  that 
of  which  themselves  had  been  eyewitnesses."  We  can  imagine  it  'ver.  17 
all — how  the  fire  would  leap  from  heart  to  heart.  So  He  was  the 
promised  Son  of  David — and  the  Kingdom  was  at  hand!  It  may 
have  been  just  as  the  precise  point  of  the  road  was  reached,  where 
'  the  City  of  David '  first  suddenly  emerges  into  view,  '  at  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  'that  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud  voice  for  all 
the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen.''*  As  the  burning  words  of  ■'st.  Luke 
joy  and  praise,  the  record  of  what  they  had  seen,  passed  from  mouth 
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25,  26 


•=  ver.  29 

<=  Midr.  on 
Ps.  cxviii., 
ed.  Warsh., 
pp.  85  ii, 
last  3  lines, 
and  p.  86  a 


to  mouth,  and  thc}' caught  their  first  sight  of  'the  City  of  David,' 
adorned  as  a  ])ride  to  welcome  her  King — Davidic  prai.se  to  David's 
Greater  Son  wakened  the  echoes  of  ohl  Davidic  Psahns  in  the 
morning-light  of  their  fulfilment.  '  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David! 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Blessed 
the  Kingdom  that  cometh,  the  Kingdom  of  our  father  David.  .  .  . 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Hosanna 
.  -.  .  Hosanna  in  the  highest  .  .  .Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest.' 

They  were  but  broken  utterances,  partly  based  upon  Ps.  cxviii., 
partly  taken  from  it — the  '  Hosanna,'  ^  or  '  Save  now,'  and  the  'Blessed 
be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,' "  forming  part  of  the 
responses  by  the  people  with  which  this  Psalm  Avas  chanted  on 
certain  of  the  most  solemn  festivals. '"^  Most  truly  did  they  thus 
interpret  and  apply  the  Psalm,  old  and  new  Davidic  praise  min- 
gling in  tlieir  acclamations.  At 'the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  Ps.  cxviii.  vv.  25-28, 
was  also  chanted  antiphonally  by  the  peoi)le  of  Jerusalem,  as  they 
went  to  welcome  the  festive  pilgrims  on  their  arrival,  the  latter 
always  responding  in  the  second  clause  of  each  verse,  till  the  last 
verse  of  the  Psalm''  was  reached,  which  was  sung  by  both  parties  in 
uni.son.  Psalm  ciii.  17  being  added  by  way  of  conclusion."  But  as 
'  the  shout  rang  through  the  long  defile,'  carrying  evidence  far  and 
wide,  that,  so  far  from  condemning  and  forsaking,  more  than  the 
ordinary  pilgrim-welcome  had  been  given  to  Jesus — the  Pharisees, 
who  had  mingled  with  the  crowd,  turned  to  one  another  with  angry 
frowns:  'Behold  [see  intently],  how  ye  prevail  nothing!  See — the 
world''  is  gone  after  Him!"  It  is  always  so,  that,  in  the  disappoint- 
ment of  malice,  men  turn  in  impotent  rage  against  each  other  Avith 
taunts  and  reproaches.  Then,  ])sychologically  true  in  this  also,  they 
made  a  desperate  appeal  to  the  Master  Himself,  Whom  they  so  bit- 
terly hated,  to  check  and  rebuke  the  honest  zeal  of  His  disci]3les. 
He  had  been  silent  hitherto — alone  unmoved,  or  only  deeply  moved 


'  There   can     be     no     que.stion    tliat 
'flcravva.  represents    N|    ri>'i"i~,    l>ut 

probably  in  an  abbreviated  form  of  pro- 
nunciation N|  r^i""  (comp.  Siegfried  in 

Ilil'ienfeld's  Zeitsch.  f.  wissenscli.  Theol. 
for  1884,  p.  .38.5). 

"^  As  will  f)e  remembered,  it  formed  the 
last  Psalm  in  what  was  called  the  IlalM 


(Ps.  cxiii. -cxviii).  For  the  mode  in 
wiiich,  and  the  occasions  on  which  it  was 
chanted,  see  -Temple,  &c.'  pp.  191-193. 
The  remarks  of  Godet  on  the  subject 
(Comm.  oil  St.  John  xii.)  are  not  ac- 
curate. 

^  A  common  Jewish  expression,  NTD^i?, 
Babha  Mez.  85  a,  line  3  fi'ora  top,  or 
K'^?!?  "r'C  Ber.  58  a,  about  the  middle. 
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inwardly — amidst  this  enthusiastic  crowd.      He  couhl  bo  silent  no     CHAP. 
long'er — but,    with    a    touch    of    ((uick   and   righteous    indignation.  1 

pointed  to  the  rocks  and  stones,  telling  those  leaders  of  Israel,  that,    ' . — 

if  the  j)e()i)le  held  their  ])cace,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out."'  It  "St  Luke 
would  liavo  been  so  in  that  day  of  Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 
And  it  has  been  so  ever  since.  Silence  has  fallen  these  many  centu- 
ries ujjon  Israel;  but  the  very  stones  of  Jerusalem's  ruin  and  deso- 
lateness  have  cried  out  that  lie,  Whom  in  their  silence  they  rejected, 
has  come  as  King  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

'Again  the  i)rocession  advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight 
declivity,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  City  is  again  withdrawn  beliind 
the  intervening  ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments  and  the  i)ath 
mounts  again,  itclind;)s  a  rugged  ascent,  it  reaches  a  ledge  of  smooth 
rock,  and  in  an  instance  the  whole  City  Inirsts  into  view.  As  now 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  El-Aksa  rises  like  a  Ghost  from  the  earth 
before  the  traveller  stands  on  the  ledge,  so  then  must  have  risen 
the  Temple-tower;  as  now  the  vast  enclosure  of  the  Mussulman 
sanctuary,  so  then  must  have  spread  the  Temple  courts;  as  now  the 
grey  town  on  its  broken  hills,  so  then  the  magnificent  City,  with  its 
background — long  since  vanished  away — of  gardens  and  suburbs  on 
the  western  plateau  beliind.  Immediately  before  was  the  Valley  of 
the  Kedron,  here  seen  in  its  greatest  depth  as  it  joins  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  thus  giving  full  etfect  to  the  great  peculiarity  of  Jeru- 
salem, seen  only  on  its  eastern  side — its  situation  as  of  a  City  rising 
out  of  a  deep  abyss.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this  rise 
and  turn  of  the  road — this  rocky  ledge — was  the  exact.  i)oint  where 
the  multitude  paused  again,  and  "He,  when  He  beheld  the  City, 
wept  over  it." '  Not  with  still  weeping  (e'SaKpvffey),  as  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  but  with  loud  and  deep  lamentation  {eKXavcrei^).  The 
contrast  was,  indeed,  terrible  between  the  Jerusalem  that  rose  before 
Him  in  all  its  beauty,  glory,  and  security,  and  the  Jerusalem  which 
He  saw  in  vision  dimly  rising  on  the  sky,  with  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  around  about  it  on  every  side,  hugging  it  closer  and  closer  in 
deadly  embrace,  and  the  very  '  stockade '  wiiich  the  Roman  Legions 
raised  around  it:''   then,  another  scene  in  the  shifting  i:)anorama,    "jb,,.  war 

'  V   6   '2-  12   •' 

and  the  city  laid  with  the  ground,  and  the  gory  bodies  of  her 
children  among  her  ruins;  and  yet  another  scene:  the  silence  and 
desolateness  of  death  by  the  Hand  of  God — not  one  stone  left  upon 
another!     We  know  only  too  well  how  literally  this  vision  has  become 

^  The  expression :  stones  bearing  wit-      not  uncommon  in  Jewish  writings.      See 
ness  when  sin  lias  been  committed,   is      Taau.  II  a-  Cha":.  16  (t. 
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reality:  and  yet.  thouiili  uttered  us  prophecy  by  Christ,  and  its 
reason  so  clearly  stated,  Israel  to  this  day  knows  not  the  things 
which  belong  unto  its  peace,  and  the  ui)tu rued  scattered  stones  of 
its  dispersion  are  crying  out  in  testimony  against  it.  But  to  this 
day,  also  do  the  tears  of  Christ  plead  with  the  Church  on  Israel's 
behalf,  and  His  words  bear  within  them  precious  seed  of  promise. 

We  turn  once  more  to  the  scene  just  described.  For,  it  was  no 
common  pageantry;  and  Christ's  public  Entiy  into  Jerusalem  seems 
so  altogether  different  from — we  had  almost  said,  inconsistent  witli 
— His  previous  mode  of  appearance.  Evidently,  the  time  for  the 
silence  so  long  enjoined  had  passed,  and  that  for  public  declaration 
had  come.  And  such,  indeed,  this  Entry  was.  From  the  moment  of 
His  sending  forth  the  two  disciples  to  His  acceptance  of  the  homage 
of  the  multitude,  and  His  rebuke  of  the  Pharisee's  attempt  to  arrest 
it,  all  must  be  regarded  as  designed  or  approved  by  Him :  not  only 
a  public  assertion  of  His  Messiahship,  but  a  claim  to  its  national 
acknowledgment.  And  yet,  even  so,  it  was  not  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  Israel's  conception,  but  He  of  prophetic  picture:  'just  and  having 
salvation;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'^  It  is  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  discuss  any  general  questions  about  this  prophecy, 
or  even  to  vindicate  its  application  to  tlie  Messiah.  But,  when 
we  brush  aside  all  the  trafficking  and  bargaining  over  words,  that 
constitutes  so  much  of  modern  criticism,  which  in  its  care  over 
the  lesson  so  often  loses  the  spirit,  there  can,  at  least,  be  no  question 
that  this  prophecy  was  intended  to  introduce,  in  contrast  to  earthly 
warfare  and  kingly  triumph,  another  Kingdom,  of  which  the  just 
King  would  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Who  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
His  Advent,  Who  would  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  and  Whose 
sway  would  yet  extend  to  earth's  utmost  bounds.  Thus  much 
may  bo  said,  that  if  there  ever  was  true  picture  of  the  Messiah- 
King  and  His  Kingdom,  it  is  this,  and  that,  if  ever  Israel  was  to 
have  a  Messiah  or  the  world  a  Saviour,  He  must  be  such  as  described 
in  this  prophecy — not  merely  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit  of  it. 
And  as  so  often  indicated,  it  was  not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of 
prophecy — and  of  all  prophecy — which  the  ancient  Synagogue,  and 
that  rightly,  saw  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah  and  His  Kingdom.  Ac- 
cordingly, witli  singular  unanimity  the  Talmud  and  the  ancient 
Rabbinic  authorities  have  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Christ.*'  Nor 
was  it  quoted  l)y  St.  Matthew  and  St,  John  in  the  stiffness  and 
deadness  of  tlie  letter.  On  the  contrary  (as  so  often  in  Jewish 
writings,  two  prophets — Isa.    Ixii.   11,  and  Zech.  ix.   9 — are  made 
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to  shed  their  hleiKlcd  light  upon  this  Entry  of  Christ,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  reality,  of  which  the  prophetic  vision  had  been  the  reflex. 
Nor  yet  are  the  Avords  of  the  Prophets  given  literally — as  modern 
criticism  would  have  them  weighed  out  in  tlie  critical  balances — 
either  from  the  Hebrew  text,  or  from  the  LXX.  rendering;  but  their 
real  meaning  is  given,  and  they  are  '  Targumed '  by  the  sacred 
writers,  according  to  their  wont.  Yet  who  that  sets  the  pro]ihetic 
picture  by  the  side  of  the  reality — the  description  by  the  side  of 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem — can  fail  to  recognise  in  the  one  the 
real  fullihuent  of  the  other? 

Another  point  seems  to  re([uire  comment.  We  have  seen  reasons 
to  regard  the  bearing  of  the  disciples  as  one  of  surprise,  and  that,  all 
through  these  last  scenes,  they  seem  to  have  been  hurried  from  event 
to  event.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people — their  royal  welcome 
of  Christ — how  is  it  to  lie  explained,  and  how  reconciled  with  the 
speedy  and  terril)le  reaction  of  His  Betrayal  and  Crucihxion?  Yet 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  undei'stand  it;  and,  if  we  only  keep  clear  of 
unconscious  exaggeration,  we  shall  gain  in  truth  and  reasonableness 
what  we  lose  in  dranmtic  etlect.  It  has  already  been  suggested,  that 
the  multitude  which  went  to  meet  Jesus  must  have  consisted  chielly 
of  pilgrim-strangers.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem  were  bitterl}"  and  determinately  hostile  to  Christ.  But 
we  know  that,  even  so,  the  Pharisees  dreaded  to  take  the  tinal  steps 
against  Christ  during  the  presence  of  these  pilgrims  at  the  Feast, 
apprehending  a  movement  in  His  favour."  It  proved,  indeed,  other- 
wise; for  these  country-i)eople  were  but  ill-informed;  they  dared  not 
resist  the  combined  authority  of  their  own  Sanhedrin  and  of  the 
Romans.  Besides,  the  prejudices  of  the  populace,  and  especially  of 
an  Eastern  poi)ulace,  are  easily  raised,  and  they  readily  sway  from 
one  extreme  to  the  opposite.  Lastly,  the  very  suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  blow,  which  the  Jewish  authorities  delivered,  would 
have  stunned  even  those  who  had  deeper  knowledge,  more  cohesion, 
and  greater  independence  than  most  of  them  who,  on  that  Palm- 
Sunday,  had  gone  forth  from  the  City. 

Again,  as  regards  their  welcome  of  Christ,  deeply  significant  as  it 
was,  we  must  not  attach  to  it  dee])er  meaning  than  it  possessed. 
Modern  writers  have  mostly  seen  in  it  the  demonstrations  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,'  as  if  the  homage  of  its  services  had  been  ofl'ered  to 


"  St.  Matt. 
XX  vi.  3-6; 
St.  Mark 
xiv.  2;  St. 
Luke  xxli. 
2 


1  This  after  Lic/hffoof.  Wilnsche  (Er- 
laut.  (1.  Evanii-.  P-  241)  fjoes  so  far  as 
to  put  this  alternative,  tliat  either  tiie 
Evangelists   confounded    tlie     Passover 


with  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  or 
that  they  ]>urposely  transferred  to  the 
Passover  a  ceremony  of  tiie  Feast  of 
Tabernacles! 
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Christ.  It  \v(mld,  indeed,  have  been  symbolic  of  mucli  about  Israel 
if  they  had  thus  confounded  the  Second  with  the  First  Advent  of 
Christ,  the  Sacrifice  of  tlie  Passover  with  the  joy  of  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering.  But,  in  rt'ality,  their  conduct  bears  not  tlmt  interpre- 
tation. It  is  true  that  these  responses  from  Ps.  cxviii,,  wliich  formed 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  (Egj-ptian)  Ilallcl/  were  chanted  by 
the  people  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  also,  but  the  Hallel  was 
equally  sung  with  responses  during  the  otfering  of  the  Passover,  at 
the  Paschal  Supper,  and  on  the  Feasts  of  Pentecost  and  of  the  Dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple.  The  waving  of  the  palm-branches  was  the 
welcome  of  visitors  or  kings, ^  and  not  distinctive  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  At  the  latter,  the  worshippers  carried,  not  simple  palm- 
branches,  but  the  Lulabh,  which  consisted  of  palm,  myrtle,  and  willow 
branches  interwined.  Lastly,  the  words  of  welcome  from  Ps.  cxviii. 
were  (as  already  stated)  those  with  which  on  solemn  occasions  the 
people  also  greeted  the  arrival  of  festive  pilgrims,'^  although,  as  being 
oflered  to  Christ  alone,  and  as  accompanied  by  such  demonstrations, 
they  ma}^  have  implied  that  they  hailed  Him  as  the  promised  King,  and 
have  converted  Ills  Entry  into  a  triumph  in  which  the  people  did 
homage.  And,  if  proof  were  required  of  the  more  sober,  and,  may 
we  not  add,  rational  view  here  advocated,  it  would  be  found  in  this, 
that  not  till  after  His  Resurrection  did  even  His  own  disciples  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  whole  scene  which  they  had  witnessed, 
and  in  which  they  had  borne  such  a  part. 

The  anger  and  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees  understood  it  better, 
and  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  But,  for  the  present, 
on  that  bright  spring-day,  the  weak,  excitable,  fickle  populace 
streamed  before  Him  through  the  City-gates,  through  the  narrow 
streets,  up  the  Temple-mount.  Everywhere  the  tramp  of  their  feet, 
and  the  shout  of  their  acclamations  brought  men,  women,  and 
children  into  the  streets  and  on  the  housetops.  The  City  was 
moved,  and  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  question  passed  among  the 
eager  crowd  of  curious  onlookers:   'Who  is  He? '    And  the  multitude 


'  Such  were,  and  even  now  are,  com- 
mon demonstrations  in  the  East,  to  wel- 
come a  king,  a  conqueror,  or  a  deliverer. 
For  a  large  number  of  heathen  and 
Jewish  instances  of  the  same  time,  com  p. 
Wetstein,  ad  loc.  (i.  ])|).  4()0.  461). 

^  I  am  aware,  that  so  great  an  autho- 
rity a.s  Professor  Bditzadi  calls  this  in 
question  (Zeitschr.  flir  Luther.  Theol.  for 
18.').T,  p.  05:^).     But  the  testimony  of  the 


Midrash  is  against  him.  Delitzsich  re- 
gards it  as  the  shout  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  But  how  should  that  have 
been  raised  before  the  Feast  of  Pass- 
over? Again,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  multituilc  had  with 
full  consciousness  proclaimed  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  and  intende<l  to  celebrate 
there  and  then  the  fulfilment  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
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answered — not,  this  is  Israel's  Messiah-King,  ))ut:    •  This  is  Jesus  the 
Prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee.'     And  so  up  into  the  Temple! 

He  alone  was  silent  and  sad  among  this  excited  multitude,  the 
marks  of  the  tears  He  had  wept  over  Jerusalem  still  on  His  cheek. 
It  is  not  so,  that  an  earthly  King  enters  His  City  in  triumph;  not  so, 
that  the  Messiah  of  Israel's  expectation  would  have  gone  into  His 
Temple.  He  spake  not,  but  only  looked  round  about  uixui  all  things, 
as  if  to  view  the  field  on  which  He  was  to  suttbr  and  die.  And  now 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  creeping  up;  and,  weary  and  sad,  He 
once  more  returned  with  the  twelve  disciples  to  the  shelter  and  rest  of 
Bethany. 
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THE     SECOND     DAY     IN     PASSION-WEEK — THE     BARREN     FIG-TREE — THE 
CLEANSING   OF   THE    TEMPLE — THE    HOSANNA    OF    THE    CHILDREN. 

(St.  Matt.  xxi.  12-22;  St.  Mark  xi.  15-26;  St.  Luke  xix.  45-48.) 

How  the  King  of  Israel  spent  the  night  after  the  triumphal  Entry 
into  His  City  and  Temple,  we  may  venture  reverently  to  infer.  His 
royal  banquet  would  be  fellowship  with  the  disciples.  .  We  know  how 
often  His  nights  had  been  spent  in  lonely  prayer,"  and  surely  it  is  not 
too  bold  to  associate  such  thoughts  with  the  first  night  in  Passion 
week.  Thus,  also,  we  can  most  readily  account  for  that  exhaustion 
and  faintness  of  hunger,  which  next  morning  made  Him  seek  fruit 
on  the  fig-tree  on  His  way  to  the  City. 

It  was  very  early  ^  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  in  Passion- 
week  (Monday),  when  Jesus,  with  his  disciples,  left  Bethany.  In 
the  fresh,  crisp,  spring  air,  after  the  exhaustion  of  that  night,  '  He 
hungered.'  By  the  roadside,  as  so  often  in  the  East,  a  solitary  tree  ^ 
grew  in  the  rocky  soil.  It  must  have  stood  on  an  eminence,  where  it 
caught  the  sunshine  and  warmth,  for  He  saw  it  'afar  off,'''  and 
though  spring  had  but  lately  w^ooed  nature  into  life,  it  stood  out, 
with  its  wide-spreading  mantle  of  green,  against  the  sky.  '  It  was 
not  the  season  of  figs,'  but  the  tree,  covered  with  leaves,  attracted 
His  attention.  It  might  have  been,  that  they  hid  some  of  the  fruit 
which  hung  through  the  winter,  or  else  the  springing  fruits  of  the 
new  crop.  For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  Palestine  'the  fruit 
appears  before  the  leaves,'^  and  that  this  fig-tree,  whether  from  its 
exposure  or  soil,  was  precocious,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  leaf,  which  is  quite  unusual  at  that  season  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,*  The  old  I'ruit  would,  of  course,  have  been  edible,  and  in 
regard  to  the  unripe  fruit  we  have  the    distinct    evidence   of  the 


^  Ttfiooi,  used  of  the  last  uight-watch  in 
St.  Mark  i.  35. 

^  idojv  crvKiJv  /.iidv,  a  single  tree. 
3  Triatram,  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p. 


352. 

*  Ou  the  fig-tree  generallj',  see  the 
remarks  on  the  Parable  of  the  Barren 
Fig-tree,  Book  IV.  ch.  xvi. 
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Mislinah/'  confinued  by  the  Talnuul,''  that  tlic  unripe  Iruit  was  eaten, 
so  soon  as  it  began  to  assume  a  red  colour — as  it  is  exi)ressed,  '  in  the 
field,  with  bread,'  or,  as  we  understand  it,  by  those  whom  Inuifiei- 
overtook  in  the  fields,  whetlier  working  or  travelling.  But  in  the 
present  case  there  was  neithci-  ohl  nor  new  I'ruit,  '1)nt  leaves  only.' 
It  was  evidently  a  barren  fig-tree,  cumbering  the  gi-ound,  and  to  be 
liewn  down.  Our  mind  almost  instinctively  reverts  lo  the  Parable  of 
the  Barren  Fig-tree,  which  He  had  so  lately  spoken.''  To  Him,  Who 
but  yesterda}^  had  wept  over  the  Jerusalem  that  knew  not  the  day  of 
its  visitation,  and  over  which  the  sliarp  axe  of  judgment  was  already 
lifted,  this  fig-tree,  with  its  luxuriant  mantle  of  leaves,  must  have  re- 
called, with  pictorial  vividness,  the  scene  of  the  previous  day.  Israel 
was  that  barren  fig-tree;  and  the  leaves  only  covered  their  nakedness, 
as  erst  they  had  that  of  our  first  parents  after  their  Fall.  And  the 
judgment,  symbolically  spoken  in  the  Parable,  must  be  symbolically 
executed  in  this  leafy  fig-tree,  barren  when  searched  for  fruit  l)y  the 
Master.  It  seems  almost  an  inward  necessity,  not  only  symbolically 
but  really  also,  that  Christ's  Word  should  have  laid  it  low.  We  can- 
not conceive  that  any  other  should  have  eaten  of  it  after  the 
hungering  Christ  had  in  vain  sought  fruit  thereon.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  should  resist  Christ,  and  not  be  swei)t  away. 
We  cannot  conceive,  that  the  reality  of  what  He  had  tauglit  should 
not,  when  occasion  came,  be  visibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  dis- 
ciples. Lastly,  we  seem  to  feel  (with  Bengel)  that,  as  always,  the 
manifestation  of  His  true  Humanity,  in  hunger,  should  be  accompanied 
by  that  of  His  Divinity,  in  the  power  of  His  Word  of  judgment.'' 

With  St.  Matthew,  who,  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  relates  this 
incident  after  the  events  of  that  day  (the  Monday)  and  immediately 
before  those  of  the  next,*"  we  anticipate  what  was  only  witnessed  on 
the  morrow. •"  As  St.  Matthew  has  it:  on  Christ's  Word  the  fig-tree 
immediately  withered  away.  But  according  to  the  more  detailed 
account  of  St.  Mark,  it  was  only  next  morning,  when  they  again 
passed  by,  that  they  noticed  the  fig-tree  had  withered  from  its  very 
roots.  The  spectacle  attracted  their  attention,  and  vividly  recalled 
the  Words  of  Christ,  to  which,  on  the  previous  day,  they  had,  i)erhaps, 
scarcely  attached  sufficient  importance.  And  it  was  the  suddenness 
and  completeness  of  the  judgment  that  had  been  denounced,  which 
now  struck  Peter,  rather  than  its  symbolic  meaning.  It  was  rather 
the  Miracle  than  its  moral  and  spiritual  import — the  storm  and 
earthquake  rather  than  the  still  small  Voice — which  impressed  the 
disciples.      Besides,  the  words  of  Peter  are  at  least  capable  of  this 
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BOOK      interpretation,  that  the  fig-tree  had  withered  in  consequence  of,  rather 
V         than  by  the  Word  of  Christ.     But  He  ever  leads  His  own  from  mere 

^- — < '   woniU'rment  at  the  Miraculous  up  to  that  which  is  higher."      His 

^liitKjd  answer  now  combined  all  that  they  needed  to  learn.  It  pointed  to 
the  typical  lesson  of  what  had  taken  place:  the  need  of  realising, 
simple  faith,  the  absence  of  which  was  tlie  cause  of  Israel's  leafy 
barrenness,  and  which,  if  present  and  active,  could  accomplish  all, 
however  impossible  it  might  seem  by  outward  means.  ^  And  yet  it 
was  only  to  '  have  faith  in  God;  '  such  faith  as  becomes  those  who 
know  God;  a  faith  in  God,  which  seeks  not  and  has  not  its  foundation 
in  anything  outward,  but  rests  on  Him  alone.  To  one  who  *  shall  not 
doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  what  he  saithcomethtopass, 
it  shall  be  to  him.'^  And  this  general  principle  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  to  the  devout  and  reverent  believer  needs  neither  explanation 
nor  limitation,  received  its  further  application,  specially  to  the  Apostles 
in  their  coming  need:  *  Therefore  I  say  unto  3'Ou,  whatsoever  things, 
praying,  ye  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them  [not,  in  the 
counsel  of  God,^  but  actually,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith],  and 
it  shall  be  to  you.' 

These  two  things  follow:  faith  gives  a!)solute  power  in  prayer,  ])ut 
it  is  also  its  moral  condition.  None  other  than  this  is  faith;  and 
none  other  than  faith — absolute,  simple,  trustful — gives  glory  to  God, 
or  has  the  promise.  This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  New  Testament  applica- 
tion of  the  first  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  '  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  But  there  is  yet  another  moral  condition  of 
prayer  closely  connected  with  the  first — a  Now  Testament  application 
of  the  second  Table  of  the  Law,  summed  up  in  the  '  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  If  the  first  moral  condition  was  God-ward, 
the  second  is  man-ward;  if  the  first  bound  us  to  faith,  the  second 
binds  us  to  charity,  while  hope,  the  expectancy  of  answered  prayer, 
is  the  link  connecting  the  two.  Prayer,  unlimited  in  its  possibilities, 
stands  midway  between  heaven  and  earth;  with  one  hand  it  reaches 
up  to  heaven,  with  the  other  down  to  earth;  in  it,  faith  prepares  to 
receive,  what  charity  is  ready  to  dispense.  Ho  who  so  prays  believes 
in  God  and  loves  man;  such  prayer  is  not  selfish,  self-seeking,  self- 
conscious;  least  of  all,  is  it  compatible  with  mindfulness  of  wrongs, 
or  an  unforgiving  spirit.      This,  'then,   is  the  second  condition  of 

'  We  remind  the  reader,  that  the  ex-  'pi');  for  the  latter  (C^i~  ^pU')  Ber.  64 

pression   '  rootinc;  up  mountanis'  is   in  a;  Sanh.  24  a;  Horay.  14  r/. 

oomiiion  Ral)l)iuic  use  as  a  hyperbole  for  '^  The  other  words  are  spurious, 

doiiiii;  the  iiiii)ossible  or  the  incredible.  ^  So  Meyer. 
For  tlie  former,  see  Babha  B.  3  b  (^IVJ 
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prayer,    and   not   only  of  such  all-prevailing   prayer,    but   even  of     chap. 
personal  acceptance  in  prayer.     We  can,  therefore,  have  no  doul)t         H 
that  St.  Mark  correctly  reports  in  this  connection  this  as  the  con-  ^— ^r — ' 
dition  which  the  Lord  attaches  to  acceptance,  that  we  previously  put 
away  all  uncharitableness.*     We  remember,  that  the  promise  had  "St.  Mark 

...  xl.  25  1 

a  special  application  to  the  Apostles  and  early  disciples]  we  also 
remember,  how  difficult  to  them  was  the  thought  of  full  forgiveness 
of  offenders  and  persecutors;  ^  and  again,  how  great  the  temptation  to  "'  st.  Matt. 

.  ....  ,  .  .        .  xviii.  -ll.  22 

avenge  wrongs  and  to  wield  miraculous  power  in  the  vindication  of 

their  authority.  °   In  these  circumstances  Peter  and  his  fellow-disciples,   '  st.  Luke 

ix  52-56 

when  assured  of  the  unlimited  power  of  the  prayer  of  faith,  required 
all  the  more  to  be  both  reminded  and  warned  of  this  as  its  second 
moral  condition:  the  need  of  hearty  forgiveness,  if  they  had  aught 
against  any. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  the  events  of  that  second  day 
in  Passion-week  (the  Monday),  which  began  with  the  symbolic 
judgment  on  the  leafy,  barren  fig-tree.  The  same  symbolism  of 
judgment  was  to  be  immediately  set  forth  still  more  clearly,  and  that 
in  the  Temple  itself.  On  the  previous  afternoon,  when  Christ  had 
come  to  it,  the  services  were  probably  over,  and  the  Sanctuary  com- 
paratively empty  of  worshippers  and  of  those  who  there  carried  on 
their  traffic.  When  treating  of  the  first  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  at 
the  beginning  of  Christ's  Ministry,  sufficient  has  been  said  to  explain 
the  character  and  mode  of  that  nefarious  traffic,  the  profits  of  which 
went  to  the  leaders  of  the  priesthood,  as  also  how  popular  indignation 
was  roused  alike  against  this  trade  and  the  traders.  We  need  not 
here  recall  the  words  of  Christ;  Jewish  authorities  sufficiently  describe, 
in  even  stronger  terms,  this  transformation  of  '  the  House  of  Prayer  ' 
into  '  a  den  of  robbers.'  ^  If,  when  beginning  to  do  the  '  business  '  of 
Ilis  Father,  and  for  the  first  time  publicly  presenting  Himself  with 
Messianic  claim,  it  was  fitting  He  should  take  such  authority,  and 
first  '  cleanse  the  Temple  '  of  the  nefarious  intruders  who,  under  the 
guise  of  being  God's  chief  priests,  made  His  House  one  of  traffic, 
much  more  was  this  appropriate  now,  at  the  close  of  His  Work,  when, 
as  King,  He  had  entered  His  City,  and  publicly  claimed  authority. 
At  the  first  it  had  been  for  teaching  and  warning,  now  it  was  in 
symbolic  judgment;  what  and  as  He  then  began,  that  and  so  He 
now  finished.  Accordingly,  as  we  compare  the  words,  and  even 
some  of  the  acts,  of  the  first  •  cleansing '  with  those  accompanying 

'  Ver.  26  is  iu  all  probability  a  spurioud         '  See  tho  full    accouut  iu   Book   IH. 
addition.  ch.  v. 
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BOOK      and  explaining  the  second,  wc  find  the  latter,  we  shall  not  suy,  much 
V         more  severe,  but  bearing  a  dilferent  character — that  of  final  judicial 

-"^r — '   sentence. ' 

Nor  did  the  Temple-authorities  now,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
seek  to  raise  the  populace  against  Him,  or  challenge  His  authority  by 
demanding  the  warrant  of  'a  sign.'  The  contest  had  reached  quite 
auotlier  stage.  They  heard  what  He  said  in  their  condemnation, 
and  witli  bitter  hatred  in  their  hearts  sought  for  some  means  to 
destroy  Him.  But  fear  of  the  peojjle  restrained  their  violence.  For, 
marvellous  indeed  was  the  power  Avhich  He  wielded.     With  rapt 

St.  Luke  attention  the  peojjle  hung  entranced  on  his  lips,^  '  astonished '  at 
those  new  and  blessed  truths  which  dropped  from  them.  All  was  so 
other  than  it  had  been!  By  His  authority  the  Temple  was  cleansed 
of  tiie  uidioly,  thievish  trafiic  which  a  corrupt  priesthood  carried  on, 
and  so,  for  the  time,  restored  to  the  solemn  Service  of  God;  and  that 
purified  House  now  became  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching,  when  He 
spake  tliose  words  of  blessed  truth  and  of  comfort  concerning  the 
Father — thus  truly  realising  the  prophetic  promise  of '  a  House  of 

St,  Mark  Prayer  for  all  the  nations.'  ''  And  as  those  traffickers  were  driven 
from  the  Temple,  and  He  spake,  there  flocked  in  from  porches  and 
Temple-Mount  the  poor  suflerers — the  blind  and  the  lame — to  get 
healing  to  body  and  soul.  It  M'as  truly  spring-time  in  that  Temple, 
and  the  l)oys  that  gathered  about  their  fathers  and  looked  in  turn  from 
their  faces  of  rapt  wonderment  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Godlike  Face  of 
the  Christ,  and  then  on  those  healed  sufferers,  took  up  the  echoes  of 
the  welcome  at  His  entrance  into  Jerusalem — in  their  simplicity  un- 
derstanding and  applying  them  better — as  they  burst  into  '  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David 

It   rang   through  the  courts  and  porches  of  the   Temple,    this 


1  The  grounds  on  which  this  second 
has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  first 
cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which  is  re- 
corded only  by  St.  .John  |ii.  1.3-23)  have 
been  explained  on  a  previous  occasion. 
They  are  stated  in  most  commentarie.-^, 
though  ])erhaps  not  always  satisfactorily. 
But  intelligent  readers  can  have  no  ditti- 
culty  in  gathering  them  for  themselves. 
The  dithculty  lies  not  in  the  two  purifi- 
cation.s.  nor  yet  in  the  silence  of  the 
Synoptists  as  to  the  first,  since  the  early 
Jerusalem  Ministry  lay  not  within  the 
scope  of  their  narratives,  but  in  the 
silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  regard  to 
the  second  purification.  But  here  we 
would  remark  that,  less  than  any  of  the 


others,  is  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  history 
or  successive  narration ;  but,  if  we  may 
so  say,  historical  dogmatics — the  Logos 
in  the  historical  manifestation  of  His 
Person  and  Work.  If  so.the  first  included 
the  second  purification  of  the  Temple. 
Again,  to  have  introduced  it,  or  the  curs- 
ing of  the  fig-tree,  would  have  been  to 
break  u])  the  course,  and  mar  the  symme- 
try of  the  narrative  (St.  John  xii.).  which 
presents  in  successive  and  deei)ening 
shading  the  attestation  of  the  Christ:  at 
the  Supper  of  Bethany,  on  His  Pantry  into 
Jerusalem,  before  the  Greeks  in  the  Tem- 
ple, by  the  Voice  from  Heaven  before  His 
gaiusayers,  and  to  His  disciples. 
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Children's   Ilosaniia.     They   heard    it,   whom   the   wonders   He  had     CHAP, 
spoken  and  done,  so  t'ai"  from  leading  to  repentance  and  faith,  had         n 
only  filled  with  indignation.     Once   more  in  their  inqjotcnt  anger  ^— ^r'— ' 
they  sought,  as  the  Pharisees  had  done  on  the  day  of  His  Entry,  by 
a  hypocritical  a})peal  to  His  reverence  for  God,  not  only  to  mislead, 
and  so  to  use  His  very  love  of  the  truth  against  the  truth,  but  to 
betray  Him    into   silencing   those   Children's  Voices.     But  the  un- 
diunned  mirror  of  His  soul  only  reflected  the  light.  ^     These  Children's 
Voices  were  Angels'  Echoes,  echoes  of  the  far-off  praises  of  heaven, 
which  children's  souls  had  caught  and  children's  lips  welled  forth. 
Not  from  the  great,  the  wise,  nor  the  learned,  but  '  out  of  the  mouth 
of  babes  and  sucklings'  has  He  'perfected  praise.'^     And  this,  also, 
is  the  Music  of  the  Gospel. 

'  We  may  here  note,  once  for  all,  that  play  of  power,  as  they  understand  it,  but 

the  manner  of  answering;  used  by  Christ,  by  the  montii  of  yonns;  boj's  [such  is  the 

tliat  of  answerinij  a  question  by  puttin,<>-  proper  renderinij,-]  and  sucklings.      The 

another  ni  which  tlie  answer  api)eared  Eternal    of    Hosts    lias    these    for    His 

with  irresistible  force,  was  very  common  armourbearers,   and   needs  none  other, 

among  the  Jews  (")2"1  "j'r^O  ')2~l  1^Z')2).  Tlie  ancient  Synagogue,  somewhat  realis- 

Another    mode  was    by   an    allegory —  tically,  yet  with  a  basis  of  liiglier  trutli, 

whether  of  word  or  action.  declared  (in  the  Haggadah),  that  at  the 

^  So  in  the  LXX.,  rightly  giving  the  Red  Sea  little  ciiildren,  even  the  l)abes 

sense;  in  the  original  '  strength.'    It  is  in  the  womb,  had  joined  in  Israel's  song 

perhaps  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  grand  of  triumph,  so  fulfilling  this   saying  of 

contrasts  in  the  Psalms:  God  opposing  the  Psalmist, 
and  appeasing  His  enemies,  not  by  a  dis- 
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THE    THIRD    DAY    IN    PASSION-WEEK — THE    EVENTS    OF    THAT    DAY — THE 
QUESTION   OF    CHRIST'S    AUTHORITY — THE    QUESTION    OF   TRIBUTE    TO 

C^SAR — THE  WIDOW'S  FARTHINC THE  GREEKS  WHO  SOUGHT  TO  SEE 

JESUS — SUMMARY    AND    RETROSPECT    OF    THE    PUBLIC    MINISTRY   OF 
CHRIST. 

(St.  Matthew  xxi.  23-27;  St.  Mark  xi.  27-33;  St.  Luke  xx.  1-8;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  15- 
22;  St.  Mark  xii.  13-17;  St.  Luke  xx.  20-26;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-46;  St.  Luke 
xxi.  1-4;  St.  John  xii.  20-50.) 

The  record  of  this  third  (hiy  is  so  crowded,  the  actors  introduced  on 
the  scene  are  so  many,  the  occurrences  so  varied,  and  the  transitions 
SO  rapid,  that  it  is  even  more  than  usually  difficult  to  arrange  all  in 
chronological  order.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  this  was,  so  to  speak,  Christ's  last  working-day — the  last,  of 
His  public  Mission  to  Israel,  so  far  as  its  active  part  was  concerned; 
the  last  day  in  the  Temple;  the  last,  of  teaching  and  warning  to 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees;  the  last,  of  his  call -to  national  repent- 
ance. 

That  what  follows  must  l)e  included  in  one  day,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  that  its  beginning  is  expressly  mentioned  by  St.  Mark'' 
in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  withering  of  the  fig-tree,  while 
its  close  is  not  only  indicated  in  the  last  words  of  Clirist's  Discourses, 
as  reported  by  the  Synoptists,''  but  the  beginning  of  another  day  is 
afterwards  equally  clearly  marked.  *" 

Considering  the  multiplicity  of  occurrences,  it  will  be  better  to 
group  them  together,  rather  than  follow  the  exact  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. Accordingly,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  events  of 
the  third  day  in  Passion  Week. 

1.  As  usually,  the  day  commenced"  with  teaching  in  the  Temple.' 
We  gather  this  from  the  expression:  'as  He  was  walking,''  viz.,  in 
one  of  the  Porches,  where,  as  we  know,  considerable  fr(HMlom  of 
meeting,  conversing,  or  even  teaching,  was  allowed.  It  will  l)e  re- 
membered, that  on  the  previous  day  the  authorities  had  l)een  afraid 
to  interfere  with  Him.      In   silence   thev   had    witnessed,    with  iiii- 
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potent  rage,  the  ex])ulsi()ii  of  tlicir  traHic-inoiigt'rs;  in  silence  they  had      CHAP, 
listened  to  His  teaching,  and  seen  His  miracles.     Not  till  the  llosanna         Hi 
of  the  little  boys — perhajjs  those  children  of  the  Levites  who  acted  as   " — ~~r — ' 
choristers  in  tlie  Temple' — wakened  them  from  the  stni)or  of  their 
fears,   had  they  ventured  on  a  feeble  remonstrance,  iu  the  forlorn 
hope  that  He  might  be   induced  to  conciliate  them.     But  with  the 
night  and  morning  other  counsels  had  come.     Besides,  the  circum- 
stances were  somewhat  different.     It  was  early  morning,  the  hearers 
were  new,  and  the  wondrous  influence  of  His  Words  had  not  yet 
bent  them  to  His  Will.     From  the  formal  manner  in  which   '  the 
chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  are  introduced,^  and  from   "St-^imk 
the  circumstance  that  they  so  met  Christ  immediately  on  His  entry 
into  the  Temple,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  a  meeting,  although  in- 
formal,- of  the  authorities  had  been  held  to  concert  measures  against 
the  growing  danger.     Yet,  even  so,  cowardice  as  well  as  cunning 
marked  their  procedure.     They  dared  not  directly  oi)pose  Him,  but 
endeavoured,  by  attacking  Him  on  the  one  point  where  he  seemed 
to  lay  Himself  open  to  it,  to  ai-rogate  to  themselves  the  appearance 
of  strict  legality,  and  so  to  turn  popular  feeling  against  Him.  ■ 

For,  there  was  no  principle  more  firmly  established  by  universal 
consent  than  that  authoritative  teaching  ^  required  ]n'cvious  authori- 
sation. Hideed,  this  logically  followed  from  the  principle  of  Rabbin- 
ism.  All  teaching  must  bo  authoritative,  since  it  was  traditional — 
approved  by  authority,  and  handed  do^^'n  from'  teacher  to  disciple. 
The  highest  honour  of'u  scholar  was,  that  he  was  like  a  well-plastered 
cistern,  from  which  not  a  droj)  had  leaked  of  what  had  been  i)oured 
into  it.  The  ultimate  aj^peal  in  cases  of  discussion  was  always  to 
some  great  authority,  whether  an  individual  Teacher  or  a  Decree  by 
the  Sanhedrin.  In  this  manner  had  the  great  Hillel  first  vindicated 
his  claim  to  be  the  Teacher  of  his  time  and  to  decide  the  disputes 
then  pending.  And,  to  decide  differently  from  authority,  was 
either  the  mark  of  ignorant  assumption  or  the  outcome  of  daring 
rebellion,  in  either  case  to  be  visited  with  'the  ban.'  And  this  was 
at  least  one  aspect  of  the  conti-oversy  as  between  the  chief  authori- 
ties and  Jesus.     No  one  would  have  tliought  of  interfering  with  a 

'  For     these    Levite     chorister-boys,  Dean  Plumptre),  that  the  Chief  Priests, 

€omiJ.  'The  Temple  aud  its  Services,' p.  Scribes,    and    Elders    represented    'the 

143.  then   constituent    elements  of  the  San-. 

^  There  is  no   evidence   of  a  formal  hedrin.' 

meeting  of  the  Sanliedrin,  nor.  indeed,  ■'  Otherwise    the    greatest    liberty  of 

was  there  any  case  wliich,  according  to  utterance  was  accorded  to  all  who  were 

Jewish  Law,  could  have  been  laid  before  ((ualitied  to  teach, 
them.      Still   less  can   we   admit  (with 
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mere  Haggadist — a  popular  cxijositor,  i)reaclier,  or  teller  of  legends. 
But  authoritatively  to  teach,  required  other  warrant.  In  fact  there 
was  regular  ordination  (Semikhah)  to  the  ofiice  of  Kabbi,  p]lder,  and 
Judge,  for  the  three  functions  were  combined  in  one.  According  to 
the  Mishnah,  the  •  discii)les  '  sat  before  the  Sanhedrin  in  three  rows, 
the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  being  recruited  successively  from  the 
front-rank  of  the  Scholars.''  At  first  the  practice  is  said  to  have  been 
for  every  Rabbi  to  accredit  his  own  discii)les.  But  afterwards  this 
rio-ht  was  transferred  to  the  Sanhedrin,  with  the  proviso  that  this 
body  might  not  ordain  without  the  consent  of  its  Chief,  though  the 
latter  might  do  so  Avithout  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin."  But  this 
29&c!\rom  privilege  was  aftcrwards  withdrawn  ou  accouut  of  abuses.  Although 
bottom  ^^  ]\a,xc  not  any  description  of  the  earliest  mode  of  ordinati(ni,  the 
very  name — Semikhah — implies  tlie  imposition  of  hands.  Again,  in 
the  oldest  record,  reaching  up,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
presence  of  at  least  three  ordained  persons  was  required  for  ordina- 
tion.*=  At  a  later  period,  the  presence  of  an  ordained  Rabbi,  with 
the  assessorship  of  two  others,  even  if  unordained,  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient." In  the  course  of  time  certain  formalities  were  added.  The 
person  to  be  ordained  had  to  deliver  a  Discourse;  hymns  and  poems 
were  recited;  the  title  'Rabbi'  was  formally  bestowed  on  the  candi- 
date, and  authority  given  him  to  teach  and  to  act  as  Judge  [to  bind 
and  loose,  to  declare  guilty  or  free].  IS  ay,  there  seem  to  have 
been  even  diflerent  orders,  according  to  the  authority  bcrftowed  on 
the  person  ordained.  The  formula  in  bestowing  full  orders  was: 
'Let  him  teach;  let  him  teach;  let  him  judge;  let  him  decide  on 
questions  of  first-born;^  let  him  decide;  let  him  judge!'  At  one 
time  it  was  held  that  ordination  could  only  take  place  in  the  Holy 
Land.     Those  who  went  abroad  took  with  them  their   '  letters  of 

orders.' " 

At  whatever  periods  some  of  these  practices  may  have  been  in- 
troduced, it  is  at  least  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  no  one 
would  have  ventured  authoritatively  to  teach  without  proper  Rab- 
binic authorisation.  The  question,  therefore,  with  which  the  Jewish 
authorities  met  Christ,  while  teaching,  was  one  which  had  a  very 
real  meaning,  and  appealed  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  i)eo])le 


«  Sanh.  i.  3 


■i  Sanh.  7  b 


1  These  involved  points  of  special 
difficulty  in  canon-law. 

2  Conii).  JIamhurr/er,  Real-Encycl.  ii. 
pp.  8S:^-SS().  But  he  adds  httle  to  the 
learned  lalxiurs  of  Selden,  De  Synedriis, 
ed.  Frcf.  \i\).  681-713.  How  the  notion 
can  have  arisen  that  in  early  times  a  key 


was  handed  at  ordination  (Dean  Plidnp- 
tre.  and  many  others),  it  is  ditlicult  to 
say — unless  it  be  from  a  misunderstand- 
insz;  of  St.  Luke  xi.  52,  or  from  a 
stran.i!;e  mistake  of  LightfooVs  meaning 
ad  loc. 
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wliu  listened  to  Jesus.     Otherwise,   also,  it  was  eunniugiy  framed.      CHAP. 
For,  it  did  not  merely  challenge  Him  for  teaching,  but  also  asked  for        hi 

Ilis   authority   in  what  He  did\  referring   not   only  to    His   Work r — ' 

generally,  but,  perhaps,  especially  to  what  had  happened  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  They  were  not  there  to  oppose  Him;  but,  when  a  man 
did  as  He  had  done  in  the  Temple,  it  was  their  duty  to  verify  his 
credentials.  I-'inally,  the  alternative  question  reported  by  St.  Mark: 
'or' — if  Thou  iinst  not  i)roper  Rabbinic  commission — 'who  gave 
Thee  this  authority  to  do  these  things? '  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
their  contention,  that  the  power  which  Jesus  wielded  was  delegated 
to  Him  by  none  other  than  Beelzebub 

The  point  in  our  Lord's  reply  seems  to  have  l)ecn  strangely  over- 
looked by  commentators. ''     As  His  words  are  generally  understood,    »st.  Matt. 

....  xxi.  23-27; 

they  would  have  amounted  only  to  silencing  His  questioners — and  st.  Mart 
that,  in  a  manner  which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,   be  st.Luke' 

XS     1-8 

scarcely  regarded  as  either  fair  or  ingenuous.  It  would  have  been 
simply  to  turn  the  question  against  themselves,  and  so  in  turn  to  raise 
popular  prejudice.  But  the  Lord's  words  meant  quite  other.  He  did 
answer  their  question,  though  He  also  exposed  the  cunning  and 
cowardice  which  prompted  it.  To  the  challenge  for  His  authority, 
and  the  dark  hint  about  Satanic  agency.  He  replied  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Baptist.  He  had  borne  full  witness  to  the  Mission  of  Christ  from 
the  Father,  and  '  all  men  counted  John,  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed.' 
Were  they  satistled?  What  was  their  view  of  the  Ba])tism  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Coming  of  Christ?  No?  They  would  not,  or 
could  not,  answer!  If  they  said  the  Baptist  was  a  prophet,  this 
imi)lied  not  only  the  authorisation  of  the  Mission  of  Jesus,  but  the 
call  to  believe  on  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  afraid  publicly 
to  disown  John!  And  so  their  cunning  and  cowardice  stood  out 
self-condemned,  when  they  pleaded  ignorance — a  plea  so  grossly  and 
manifestly  dishonest,  that  Christ,  having  given  what  all  must  have 
felt  to  be  a  complete  answer,  could  refuse  further  discussion  with 
them  on  this  point. 

2.  Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  involve  Ilim  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical, they  next  attempted  the  much  more  dangerous  device  of  bring- 
ing Him  into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities.  Remembering 
the  ever  watchful  jealousy  of  Rome,  the  reckless  tyranny  of  Pilate, 
and  the  low  artifices  of  Herod,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem,"  " st.Luke 

xxiil.  7 

we  instinctively  feel,  how  even  the  slightest  compromise  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  in  regard  to  the  authority  of  Caesar  would  have  been  abso- 
lutely fatal.     If  it  could  have  been  proved,  on  undeniable  testimony, 
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that  Jesus  had  declared  Ilimsclf  on  the  side  of,  or  even  encouraged, 
tlie  so-called  'Nationalist'  party,  He  would  have  quickly  perished, 
like  Judas  of  Galilee.''  The  Jewish  leaders  would  thus  have  readily 
accomplished  their  object,  and  its  unpopularity  have  recoiled  only  on 
the  hated  Roman  power.  IIow  great  the  danger  was  which  threat- 
ened Jesus,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that,  despite  His  clear 
answer,  the  charge  that  He  preverted  the  nation,  forbidding  to  give 
tribute  to  Csesar,  was  actually  among  those  brought  against  Him 
before  Pilate." 

The  plot,  for  such  it  was,"  was  most  cunningly  concocted.  The 
object  was  to  '  spy  '  out  His  inmost  thoughts,*^  and,  if  possible,  '  en- 
tangle'  Him  in  His  talk.''  For  this  purpose  it  was  not  the  old  Phari- 
sees, whom  He  knew  and  would  have  distrusted,  who  came,  but  some 
of  their  disciples — apparently  fresh,  earnest,  zealous,  conscientious 
men.  With  them  had  combined  certain  of  '  the  Herodians  ' — of 
course,  not  a  sect  nor  religious  school,  but  a  political  party  at  the 
time.  We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  deeper  political  move- 
ments in  Judsea,  only  so  much  as  it  has  suited  Josephus  to  record. 
But  we  cannot  be  greatly  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Herodians  as 
a  party  which  honestly  accepted  the  House  of  Herod  as  occupants  of 
the  Jewish  throne.  Differing  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  hated  Herod,  and  from  the  'Nationalists,'  it  might  have 
been  a  middle  or  moderate  Jewish  party — semi-Roman  and  semi- 
Nationalist.  We  know  that  it  was  the  ambition  of  Herod  Antipas 
again  to  unite  under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Palestine;  but  we  know 
not  what  intrigues  may  have  been  carried  on  for  that  purpose,  alike 
with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Romans.  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  in-  this 
history,  that  we  find  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians  combined.^ 
Herod  may,  indeed,  have  been  unwilling  to  incur  the  unpopularity  of 
personally  proceeding  against  the  Great  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  espe- 
cially as  he  must  have  had  so  keen  a  remembrance  of  what  the 
murder  of  John  had  cost  him.  Perhaps  he  would  fain,  if  he  could, 
have  made  use  of  Him,  and  played  Him  ofl"  as  the  popular  Messiah 
against  the  popular  leaders.  But,  as  matters  had  gone,  he  must  have 
been  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  what  might  be  a  formidable  rival,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  party  would  be  glad  to  join  with  the  Pharisees 
in  what  would  secure  their  gratitude  and  allegiance.  Such,  or 
similar,  may  have  been  the  motives  which  brought  about  this  strange 
alliance  of  Pharisees  and  Heroilians. 

Feigning   themselves    just  men,  they  now   came  to   Jesus  with 
'  Com  p.,  for  example,  St.  Mark  iii.  C. 
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honeyed  words,  intended  not  only  to  disarm   His  suspieions,  but,  by     CHAP. 
an  apjjeal  to  His  fearlessness  and  sin<i-lencss  of  moral  i)nrpose,  to  in-        HI 

duee  llini  to  eommit  Himself  witliout  reserve.     Was  it  lawful  for  them  ' . 

to  ^ive  tribute  unto  Ca\sar,  or  not?  were  they  to  pay  the  capitation- 
tax''  of  one  drachm,  or  to  refuse  it?     Wc  know  how  later  Judaism  »jf«.  jew. 

T.    1  1  .1  •       ■    1         Warii.  16.4 

would  have  answered  such  a  cpiestion.  It  lays  down  the  i)rineii)le, 
that  the  right  of  coinage  implies  the  authority  of  levying  taxes,  and 
indeed  constitutes  such  evidence  of  de  facto  government  as  to  make 
it  dutv  absolutely  to  submit  to  it."     So  much  was  this  felt,  that  the   '■  BabhaK. 

'  113  (I,  and 

Maccabees,  and,  in  the  last  Jewish  war,  Bar  Kokhabh,  the  false  Messiah,   tiie  m- 

'  '  _         '     _  '  '     stance 

issued  a  coinage  dating  from  the  lil)eration  of  Jerusalem.     We  cannot  "f  Aijigau 

^  '^  pleading 

therefore  doubt,   that  this  ])rinci])le    al)out    coinage,   taxation,   and  with  Davui 

'  ^  ^       ^  '  '  that  Sauls 

government  was  generally  accepted  in  Judaea.      On  the  other  hand,    coinage 

'^  .  .  .    .  was  still  in 

there  was  a  strong  party  in  the  land;  with  which,  not  only  politically   circuia- 

'='  ^  '  '  '  "     ^  ''      tion.  Jer, 

but  religiously,  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  would  sympathise,  which  sanh.  ao/^ 
maintained,  that  to  pay  the  tribute-money  to  Cgesar  was  virtually  to 
own  his  royal  authority,  and  so  to  disown  that  of  Jehovah,  AVho 
alone  was  Israel's  King.  They  would  argue,  that  all  the  miseries  of 
the  land  and  i)eople  were  due  to  this  national  unfaithfulness.  Indeed, 
this  WHS  the  fundamental  jirinciple  of  the  Nationalist  movement. 
History  has  recorded  many  similar  movements,  in  which  strong  i)oli- 
tical  feelings  have  been  strangely  blended  with  religious  lanaticism, 
and  which  have  numbered  in  their  ranks,  together  with  unscrnj)ulous 
partisans,  not  a  few  who  were  sincere  patriots  or  earnest  religionists. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  a  former  part  of  this  book,  that  the  Nati(ni- 
alist  movement  may  have  had  an  important  preparatory  bearing  on 
some  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Jesus,  i)erhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
their  inquiries,  just  as,  in  the  West,  Alexandrian  philosophy  proved 
to  many  a  preparation  for  Cliristianity.^  At  any  rate,  the  scruple 
expressed  by  these  men  would,  if  genuine,  have  called  forth  sym- 
pathy.^ But  what  was  the  alternative  here  presented  to  Christ? 
To  have  said  No^  would  have  been  to  command  rebellion;  to  have 
said  simply  Yes,  would  have  been  to  give  a  painful  shock  to  deep 
feeling,  and,  in  a  sense,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  lie  to  His  own 
claim  of  being  Israel's  Messiah-King! 

But  the  Lord  escaped    from  this    'temptation' — because,  being 

1  For  fuller  particulars  on  this  point  throw  it  into  the  water,  and  i>reten(l  it 

see  Book  II.  ch.  x.  had  accidentally  droitpcd  IVom  his  iiand. 

'^  Some    mii;;ht    have    even    reliijious  But  probably  that  iiislaiH'(<  relVr,s  to  the 

scruples  about  handliiiii;  a  coin  of  Caesar,  avoidance    of    all    possi])ility    of    being 

Such  an  instance  is  mentioned   in  Ab.  regarded  as  sharing  in  idol-festivities. 
Zar.  (i  h,   where  a  Ral)bi    is  advised  to 
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BOOK      true,  it  was  no  real  temptation  to  Him.'     Their  knavery   and  hypo- 
V         erisy  He  immediately  perceived   and   exposed,  in   this  also  respond- 

^- '    \\\\L.  to  their  a])pcal  ol"  hein.u-   '  true.'     Once  more  and  emphatically 

must  we  disclaim  tlie  idea  that  Christ's  was  rather  an  evasion  of  the 

question  than  a  reply.      It  was  a  very  real  answer,  when,  pointing  to 

the  image  and  inscription  on  tlie  coin.-  for  which  He  had   called,  He 

•  St. aiark      said,  '  What  is  Caesar's  render  to  Caesar,  and  what  is  God's  to  God.' " 

xii.  17  '_ 

It  did  far  more  than  rebuke  their  hypocrisy  and  presumption;  it 
answered  not  only  that  question  of  theirs  to  all  earnest  men  of  that 
time,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  their  minds,  but  it  settles  to  all 
time  and  for  all  circumstances  the  principle  underlying  it.  Christ's 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;  a  true  Theocracy  is  not  inconsistent 
with  submission  to  the  secular  power  in  things  that  are  really  its 
own;  politics  and  religion  neither  include,  nor  yet  exclude,  each 
other:  they  are,  side  by  side,  in  ditferent  domains.  The  State  is 
Divinely  sanctioned,  and  religion  is  Divinely  sanctioned — and  both 
are  equally  the  ordinance  of  God.  On  this  principle  did  Apostolic 
authority  regulate  the  relations  between  Church  and  State,  even 
when  the  latter  was  heathen.  The  question  about  the  limits  of 
either  province  has  been  hotly  discussed  by  sectarians  on  either  side, 
who  have  claimed  the  saying  of  Christ  in  support  of  one  or  the 
opposite  extreme  which  they  have  advocated.  And  yet,  to  the  simple 
searcher  after  duty,  it  seems  not  so  difficult  to  see  the  distinction,  if 
only  we  succeed  in  purging  ourselves  of  logical  refinements  and 
strained  inferences. 

It  was  an  answer  not  only  most  trutid'ul,  but  of  marvellous  beauty 
and  depth.  It  elevated  the  controversy  into  quite  another  sphere, 
where  there  was  no  conflict  between  what  was  due  to  God  and  to 
man — indeed,  no  conflict  at  all,  but  Divine  harmony  and  peace. 
Nor  did  it  speak  harshly  of  the  Nationalist  aspirations,  nor  yet  plead 
the  cause  of  Rome.  It  said  not  whether  the  rule  of  Rome  was  right 
or  should  be  permanent — l)ut  only  what  all  must  have  felt  to  be 
Divine.  And  so  they,  who  had  come  to  '  entangle  '  Him,  '  went 
away,'  not  convinced  nor  converted,  but  marvelling  exceedingly.^ 

'  However  pictorial,  the  sketcli  of  tins  fconip.  Schiirer,  N.T.  Zeitsescb.  p.  231). 

given  by  A'em  (' Jesn  von  Nazara.' ill.  1.  Neither  Herod  nor  Herod  Antipas  liad 

pp.  131  A'C.)  is — as  too  often — somewhat  any  -imafre"  on  their  foin.s.  but  only  the 

exai^gerated.  usual  '  devices '  of  the  Maccalja'an  period. 

■^  By  a  strange  concurrence  tlie  coin,  And  the  coins,  which   the  Roman  em- 

which  on  Christ's  demand  was  handed  to  ])erors   had   struck   specially  for   Pales- 

Hiin,  bore  'the  imaije  '  of  the  Elmperor.  tine,  bore  till  the  lime  of  Ves])asian,  in 

It  must,  therefore,   have   been  either   a  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejudices,  no 

foreiirn  one  ( Roman  i.  or  else  one  of  tlie  imaire  of  any  kind. 

Tetrarch  Philip,  who  exceptionally  had  •*  i:;f6iau/arSoj/ according  to  the  better 

the    image   of    Tiberius    on    his    coins  reading  in  St.  Mark. 
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3.   Passin.u'  Ibi'  the  present  IVom  tlie  cavils  of  the  Saddiicccs  and      CHAP, 
the  gainsayin<i:  of  the  Scribes,  we  come  imexpectedlj  on  one  of  those         ni 
sweet  i)ictures — a  liistorical  miniature,  as  it  is  presented    to    us —  ' — ^.^ — ' 
which  atibrds  real  relief  to  the  eye    amidst  the  ii-lai-e  all    around.^'  "?,'.•  ^i^^}^ 

*'  '-  xni.  41-44; 

From  the  bitter  malice  of  His  enemies  and  the  i^redicted  jud^-ment  st.  Luke 

^  •'  <^  XXI.  1-4 

upon  them,  we  turn  to  the  silent  worship  of  her  who  <i'ave  hei'  all, 
and  to  the  words  with  which  Jesus  owned  it,  all  unknown  to  her.  It 
comes  to  us  the  more  welcome,  that  it  exhibits  in  deed  what  Christ 
had  said  to  those  hypocrites  wiio  had  discussed  it,  whether  the  tribute 
given  to  Ca3sar  was  not  robbing  God  of  what  was  His.  Truly  here 
was  one,  who,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  humble  worshij),  gave  to  the 
Lord  what  was  His! 

Weary  with  the  contention,  the  Master  had  left  those  to  whom 
He  had  spoken  in  the  Porches,  and,  while  the  crowd  wrangled  al)out 
His  Words  or  His  Person,  had  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
from  '  the  Terrace  '  into  the  Temple-building.  From  these  steps — 
whether  those  leading  up  to  the  '  Beautiful  Gate, '  or  one  of  the  side 
gates — He  could  gain  full  view  into  'The  Court  of  the  Women,' 
into  which  they  opened.  On  these  steps,  or  within  the  gate  (for  in 
no  other  place  was  it  lawful),  He  sat  Him  down,  watching  the  multi- 
tude. The  time  of  Sacrifice  was  past,  and  those  who  still  lingered 
had  remained  tor  private  devotion,  for  private  sacrifices,  or  to  pay 
their  vows  and  otferings.  Although  the  topograpliy  of  the  Temple, 
especially  of  this  part  of  it,  is  not  without  its  difllculties,  we  know 
that  under  the  colonnades,  which  surrounded  '  the  Court  of  the 
Women,'  but  still  left  in  the  middle  room  for  more  than  15,000 
worshippers,  provision  was  made  for  receiving  religious  ami  charitable 
contributions.  All  along  these  colonnades  were  the  thirteen  trumpet- 
shaped  boxes  (SJiopharoth);  somewhere  here  also  we  must  locate 
two  chambers:''  that  of  'the  silent,'  for  gifts  to  be  distributed  in  i<sheqai. 

.  vl.  0 :  V  ,  6 

secret  to  the  children  of  the  pious  poor,  and  that  where  votive  vessels 
were  deposited.     Perhaps  there  was  here  also  a  special  chamber  for 
oflferings.''     These  '  trumpets  '  bore  each    inscriptions,    marking  the  <^Midd.  1. 1. 
objects  of  contribution — whether  to  make  up  for  })ast  neglect,  to  pay 
for  certain  sacrifices,  to  provide  incense,  wood,  or  for  other  gifts. 

As  they  passed  to  this  or  that  treasury-box,  it  must  have  been  a 
study  of  deep  interest,  especially  on  tliat  day,  to  watch  the  givers. 
Some  might  come  with  appearance  of  self-righteousness,  some  even 
with  ostentation,  some  as  cheerfully  performing  a  happy  duty. 
'  Many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much  ' — yes,  very  much,  for  such  was 
the  tendency  that  (as  already  stated)  a   law    had    to    be    enacted, 
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forbiddino;  the  gift  to  the  Temple  of  more  than  a  certain  proportion 
of  one's  possessions.  And  the  amount  of  such  contributions  may  be 
inferred  by  recalling  the  circumstance,  that,  at  the  time  of  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  the  Temple-Treasury,  after  having  lavishly  defrayed 
every  possible  expenditure,  contained  in  money  nearly  half  a  million, 
and  precious  vessels  to  the  value  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling.* 

And  as  Jesus  so  sat  on  these  steps,  looking  out  on  the  over- 
shifting  panorama,  His  gaze  was  riveted  by  a  solitary  figure.  The 
simple  words  of  St.  Mark  sketch  a  story  of  singular  pathos.  '  It  was 
one  pauper  widow.'  We  can  see  her  coming  alone,  as  if  ashamed  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  rich  givers;  ashamed  to  have  her  offering 
seen;  ashamed,  perhaps,  to  bring  it;  a  'widow,'  in  the  garb  of  a 
desolate  mourner;  her  condition,  appearance,  and  bearing  that  of  a 
*  pauper. '  He  observed  her  closely  and  read  her  truly.  She  held  in 
her  hand  only  the  smallest  coins,  '  two  Perutahs  ' — and  it  should  be 
known  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  contribute  a  less  amount.''  Together 
these  two  Perutahs  made  a  guadrans,  which  was  the  ninety-sixth  part 
of  a  denar,  itself  of  the  value  of  about  sevenpence.  But  it  was  '  all  her 
living '  {^los),  perhaps  all  that  she  had  been  able  to  save  out  of  her 
scanty  housekeeping;  more  probably,  all  that  she  had  to  live  upon  for 
that  day  and  till  she  wrought  for  more.  And  of  this  she  now  made 
humble  offering  unto  God.  He  spake  not  to  her  words  of  encourage- 
ment, for  she  walked  by  faith;  He  offered  not  promise  of  return,  for 
her  reward  was  in  beaven.  She  knew  not  that  any  had  seen  it — for 
the  knowledge  of  e^^es  turned  on  her,  even  His,  would  have  flushed 
with  shame  the  pure  cheek  of  her  love;  and  any  word,  conscious  notice, 
or  promise  Avould  have  marred  and  turned  aside  the  rising  incense  of 
her  sacrifice.'  But  to  all  time  has  it  remained  in  the  Church,  like 
the  perfume  of  Mary's  alabaster  that  filled  the  house,  this  deed  of 
self-denying  sacrifice.  More,  far  more,  than  the  great  gifts  of  their 
'  superfluity,'  which  the  rich  cast  in,  was,  and  is  to  all  time,  the 
gift  of  absolute  self-surrender  and  sacrifice,  tremblingly  offered  by 


'  Jewish  tradition,  though  it  ever  and 
painfully  thrusts  forward  tlie  revard,  has 
some  beautiful  legends,  allegories,  and 
sayings  about  the  gifts  of  the  poor.  One 
quotation  must  here  suffice  (Bemidb.  R. 
14).  It  is  to  the  effect,  that,  if  one  who 
is  poor,  doeth  charity,  God  says  of  him: 
Tliis  one  is  preventing  Me.  He  has  kept 
My  commandments  before  they  have 
come  to  him.  I  nmst  recompense  him. 
In  Vayyikra  R.  .3,  we  read  of  a  woman, 
whose  oflTeriug  of  a  handful  of  flour  tlie 


priest  despised,  when  God  admonished 
him  in  a  dream  to  value  the  gift  as  highly 
as  if  she  had  offered  herself.  YeL 
another  quotation  fi-nm  the  Mishnah. 
The  tractate  MenacHoth  closes  with  these 
words :  '  Alike  as  regards  burnt-oflerings 
of  beasts  and  those  of  fowls  [those  of  the 
poor]  and  the  meat-ofiering.  we  find  the 
expres.sion  "  for  a  sweet  savour."  to  teach 
us,  that  to  ofTcr  much  or  to  ofTer  little  is 
the  same,  provided  only  that  a  person 
direct  mind  ami  iieart  towards  God.' 
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the  solitary  mourner.  And  thouj^h  He  spake  not  to  her,  yet  the 
sunshine  of  His  words  must  have  fallen  into  the  dark  desolateness 
ot  her  heart;  and,  though  perhaps  she  knew  not  why,  it  must  have 
been  a,  hai)py  day,  a  day  of  rich  feast  in  the  heart,  that  when  she 
gave  u})  '  her  whole  living '  unto  God.  And  so,  perhaps,  is  every 
sacrifice  for  God  all  the  more  blessed,  when  we  know  not  of  its 
blessedness. 

AVould  that  to  all  time  its  lesson  had  been  cherished,  not  theo- 
retically, but  practically,  by  the  Church !  How  much  richer  would 
have  been  her  '  treasnry ':  twice  blessed  in  gift  and  givers.  But  so 
is  not  legend  written.  If  it  had  been  a  story  invented  for  a  purpose 
or  adorned  with  the  tinsel  of  embellishment,  the  Saviour  and  the 
widow  would  not  have  so  parted — to  meet  and  to  speak  not  on  earth, 
but  in  heaven.  She  would  have  worshipped,  and  He  spoken  or  done 
some  great  thing.     Their  silence  was  a  tryst  for  heaven. 

4.  One  other  event  of  solemn  joyous  import  remains  to  be  re- 
corded on  that  day.''  But  so  closely  is  it  connected  with  what  the 
Lord  afterwards  spoke,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated.  It  is 
narrated  only  by  St.  John,  who,  as  before  explained,^  tells  it  as  one 
of  a  series  of  progressive  manifestations  of  the  Christ:  first  in  His 
Entry  into  the  City,  and  then  in  the  Temple — successively,  to  the 
Greeks,  by  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  and  before  the  people. 

Precious  as  each  part  and  verse  here  is,  when  taken  by  itself, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  combining  them,  and  in  showing  their  con- 
nection, and  its  meaning.  But  here  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  we 
have,  in  the  Gospel-narrative,  only  the  briefest  account — as  it  were, 
headings,  summaries,  outlines,  rather  than  a  report.  Nor  do  we  know 
the  surrounding  circumstances.  The  words  which  Christ  spoke  after 
the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  be  admitted  to  His  Presence  may  bear 
some  special  reference  also  to  the  state  of  the  disciples,  and  their 
unreadiness  to  enter  into  and  share  His  predicted  sufterings.  And 
this  may  again  l)e  connected  with  Christ's  prediction  and  Discourse 
about 'the  last  things.'"  For  the  position  of  the  narrative  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  the  last  event  of  that  day — 
nay,  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  public  Ministry.  If  this  be  so,  words 
and  admonitions,  otherwise  somewhat  mysterious  in  their  connection, 
would  acquire  a  new  meaning. 

It  was  then,  as  we  suppose,  the  evening  of  a  long  and  weary  day 
of  teaching.     As  the  sun  had  been  hastening  towards  its  setting  in 
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"  St.  John 
xii.  20-50 


'■  St.  Matt. 
xxlv. 


^  See  ch.  vi. 
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BOOK  ivd,  lie  had  spoken  of  tliat  other  siiii-sctting,  with  the  sky  all  aglow 
V  ill  judgment,  and  of  the  darkness  that  was  to  follow — but  also  of  the 
^— -Y"*-^  better  Light  that  would  rise  in  it.  And  in  tliose  Temple-porches 
they  had  been  hearing  Him — seeing  Him  in  His  wonder-working 
yesterday,  hearing  Him  in  His  wonder-speaking  that  day — those 
'men  of  other  tongues.  '  They  were  '  Proselytes,"  Greeks  by  birth, 
who  had  groped  their  way  to  tlie  i)orch  of  Judaism,  just  as  the  first 
streaks  of  the  light  were  falling  within  u[)on  its  altar.  They  must 
have  been  stirred  in  their  inmost  ])eing;  felt,  that  it  was  just  for  such 
as  they,  and  to  them  tliat  He  spoke;  that  this  was  what  in  the  Old 
Testament  they  had  guessed,  anticipated,  dimly  hoped  for,  if  they 
had  not  seen  it — its  grand  faith,  its  grander  hope,  its  grandest  reality. 
Not  one  by  one,  and  almost  by  stealth,  were  they  thencefortli  to  come 
to  the  gate;  but  the  portals  were  to  be  flung  wide  open,  and  as  the 
golden  light  streamed  out  upon  the  way.  He  stood  there,  that  bright 
Diviiu^  Personality,  Who  was  not  only  the  Son  of  David,  but  the  Son 
of  Man,  to  bid  them  the  Father's  welcome  of  good  pleasure  to  the 
Kingdom. 

And  so,  as  the  lengthening  shadows  gathered  around  the  Temple- 
court  and  porches,  they  would  fain  have  '  seen  '  Him,  not  afar  off,  but 
near:  spoken  to  Him.  They  had  became  '  Proselytes  of  Righteous- 
ness.' they  would  Ijccome  disciples  of '  the  Lord  our  Righteousness;  ' 
as  Proselytes  they  had  come  to  Jerusalem  '  to  worship, '  and  they 
would  learn  to  praise.  Yet,  in  the  simple  self-unconscious  modesty 
of  their  religious  childhood,  they  dared  not  go  to  Jesus  directly,  but 
came  with  their  request  to  Philip  of  Bethsaida.^  We  know  not  wli}- 
to  him.:  whether  from  family  connections,  or  that  his  education,  or 
previous  circumstances,  connected  Philip  with  these  'Greeks,' or 
whether  anj'thing  in  his  position  in  the  Apostolic  circle,  or  something 
that  had  just  occurred,  influenced  their  choice.  And  he  also — such 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  Apostles  of  tlie  inmost  meaning  of  their 
Master — dared  not  go  directly  to  Jesus,  l)ut  went  to  his  own  towns- 
man, who  had  been  his  early  friend  and  fellow-disciple,  and  now 
stood  so  close  fo  the  Person  of  the  Master — Andrew,  the  brother  of 
Simon  Peter.  'Together  the  two  came  to  Jesus,  Andrew  apparently 
foremost.  The  answer  of  Jesus  implies  what,  at  any  rate,  we  would 
have  expected,  tliat  the  request  of  these  Gentile  converts  was  granted, 

'  We  mark  liere  also  tlie  utter  absence  Evaii.2:eli3t  is  peculiarl}'  meagre  and  void 

of    all     le,ii;endary    embellishments     as  of    details.     We    may    note    that    only 

evidence  of  truth.     So  far  from  yieldinij;  '  jiroselytes   of  righteousness,'   who  had 

to  what,  even  in  a  liook  like  the  present,  submitted  to  circumcision,  would  be  al- 

is   a   temptation,    the    narrative   of  the  lowed  fellowship  in  the  regular  worship. 
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tlioii.iili  tills  is  not  expressly  stated,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to     CHAP. 

determine  whether,  and  what  portion  of  what  lie  spake  was  addressed        ni 

to  the  Greeks,  and  what  to  the  disciples.     Perhaps  we  should  regard  ^— ^-v- — -^ 

the  opening  words  as  bearing  reference  to  the  retpiest  of  the  Greeks, 

and  hence  as  primarih'  addressed  to  the  disciples,"  but  also  as  serving  'st.  John 

as  introduction  to  the  words  that  follow,  which  were  si)oken  primarily 

to  the  Greeks,''  but  secondarily  also  to  the  disciples,  and  which  bear  ow. 24-26 

on  that  terrible,  ever  near,  mystery  of  His  Death,  and  their  Baptism 

into  it. 

As  we  sec  these  '  Greeks '  approaching,  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
History  seems  re-enacted  at  its  close.  Not  now  in  the  stable  of  Beth- 
lehem, but  in  the  Temple,  are  Hhe  wise  men,'  the  representatives  of 
the  Gentile  world,  offering  tlieir  homage  to  the  Messiah.  But  the  life 
which  had  then  begun  was  now  all  behind  Him — and  yet,  in  a  sense, 
before  Him.  The  hour  of  decision  was  about  to  strike.  Not  merely 
as  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  but  in  His  world-wide  bearing  as  '  the  Son  of 
Man,'  was  He  about  to  be  glorified  by  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Gentile  world,  of  Avhich  the  symbol  and  the  firstfruits  were  now  before 
Him.  But  only  in  one  way  could  He  thus  be  glorified:  by  dying  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  and  so  opening  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to 
all  believers.  On  a  thousand  hills  was  the  glorious  harvest  to  tremble 
in  the  golden  sunlight;  but  the  corn  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground, 
must,  as  it  falls,  die,  burst  its  envelope,  and  so  spring  into  a  very 
manifbldedness  of  life.  Otherwise  would  it  have  remained  alone. 
This  is  the  great  paradox  of  the  Kingdom  of  God — a  paradox  which 
has  its  symbol  and  analogon  in  nature,  and  which  has  also  almost 
become  the  law  of  progress  in  history:  that  life  which  has  not  sprung 
of  death  abideth  alone,  and  is  really  death,  and  that  death  is  life.  A 
paradox  this,  which  has  its  ultimate  reason  in  this,  that  sin  has 
entered  into  the  world. 

And  as  to  the  Master,  the  Prince  of  Life,  so  to  the  disciples,  as 
bearing  forth  the  life.  If,  in  this  world  of  sin,  He  must  fall  as  the 
seed-corn  into  the  ground  and  die,  that  many  may  spring  of  Him,  so 
must  they  also  hate  their  life,  that  they  may  keep  it  unto  life  eternal. 
Thus  ser\'ing,  they  must  follow  Him,  that  where  He  is  they  may  also 
be,  for  the  Father  will  honour  them  that  honour  the  Son. 

It  is  now  suflBciently  clear  to  us,  that  our  Lord  spake  prinmrily 
to  these  Greeks,  and  secondarily  to  His  disciples,  of  the  meaning  of 
His  impending  Death,  of  the  necessity  of  faithfulness  to  Him  in  it, 
and  of  the  blessing  attaching  thereto.  Yet  He  was  not  unconscious 
of  the  awful  realities  which  this  involved."'     He  was  true  Man,  and  »w. 27, 28a 
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»  St.  John 
xii.  28  b-3:i 


BOOK  His  Human  Soul  was  troul^led  in  view  of  it:  ^  True  Man,  therefore 
V  He  felt  it;  True  Man,  therefore  He  spake  it^  and  so  also  sympathised 
-""^ — '  with  them  in  tlieir  coming  struggle.  Truly  Man,  but  also  truly  more 
than  Man — and  hence  both  the  expressed  desire,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  victory  over  that  desire:  'What  shall  I  say?^  "  Father,  save 
Me  from  this  houry-'  But  for  tliis  cause  came  I  uuto  this  hour!"'' 
And  the  seeming  discord  is  resolved,  as  both  the  Human  and  the 
Divine  in  the  Son — faith  and  sight— join  in  glorious  accord:  '  Fatlier, 
glorify  Thy  Name ! ' 

Such  appeal  and  prayer,  made  in  such  circumstances,  could  not 
have  remained  unacknowledged,  if  He  was  the  Messiah,  Son  of  God. 
As  at  His  Baptism,  so  at  this  Baptism  of  self-humiliation  and  abso- 
lute  submission  to  suffering,  came  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  audible  to 
all,  but  its  words  intelligible  only  to  Him:  'I  both  glorified  it,  and 
will  again  glorify  it\' '^  Words  these,  which  carried  the  Divine  seal 
of  confirmation  to  all  Christ's  past  work,  and  assured  it  for  that  which 
was  to  come.  The  words  of  confirmation  could  only  be  for  Himself; 
'  the  Voice '  was  for  all.  What  mattered  it,  that  some  spoke  of  it  as 
thunder  on  a  spring-evening,  while  others,  with  more  reason,  thought 
of  Angel -Voices?  To  him  it  bore  the  assurance,  which  had  all 
along  been  the  ground  of  His  claims,  as  it  was  the  comfort  in  His 
Sufferings,  that,  as  God  had  in  the  past  glorified  Himself  in  the  Son, 
so  would  it  be  in  the  future  in  the  perfecting  of  the  work  given  Him 
to  do.  And  this  He  now  spake,  as,  looking  on  those  Greeks  as  the 
emblem  and  firstfi'uits  of  the  work  finished  in  His  Passion,  He  saw 
of  the  travail  of  His  Soul,  and  was  satisfied.  Of  both  He  spake  in 
the  prophetic  present.  To  His  view  judgment  had  already  come 
to  this  world,  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  since  the  Prince 
of  it  was  cast  out  from  his  present  rule.  And,  in  place  of  it,  the 
Crucified  Christ,  'lifted  up  out  of  the  earth'— in  the  twofold  sense — 
was,  as  the  result  of  His  Work,  drawing,  with  sovereign,  conquering 
power,  '  all '  unto  Him,  and  up  with  Him. 

The  Jews  who  heard  it,  so  far  understood  Him,  that  His  words 

referred  to  His  removal  from  earth,  or  His  Death,  since  this  was  a 

"w. 34-36 a  comuiou  Jcwish  mode  of  expression  (C'lrn  ]^  y"'^).^'  *     But  they  failed 


'  Concurrebat  horror  mortis  et  ardor 
obedientiae. — liengel. 
'^  Quid  dicam  ?   non,  quid   eligam  ? — 

^  Professor  Westcott  has  declared  him- 
self in  favour  of  regarding  this  clause, 
not  as  a  question,  but  as  a  prayer.  But 
this    seems    to    me   incompatible   alike 


with  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding 
clause. 

*  This  is  another  evidence  of  the  Ara- 
maic education  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gosi)el.  Yet  another  is  the  peculiar 
Judaic  use  of  the  word  "iT,  Jio)n\  in 
ver.  27.  But  the  idea  of  '  Prince  of 
this    world '   has    no    aualogon   in    the 
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to  understand  His  special  reference  to  the  manner  of  it.  And  vet,  chap. 
in  view  of  the  peculiarly  shameful  death  of  the  Cross,  it  was  most  ni 
important  that  He  should  ever  point  to  it  also.  But,  even  in  what  ^— ^r — ' 
they  understood,  they  had  a  difficulty.  They  understood  Him  to 
imply  that  He  would  be  taken  from  earth;  and  yet  they  had  always 
been  taught  from  the  Scriptures  ^  that  the  Messiah  was,  when  fully 
manifested,  to  abide  for  ever,  or,  as  the  Rabbis  put  it,  that  His 
Reign  was  to  be  followed  b}'  the  Resurrection.  Or  did  He  refer  to 
any  other  One  l)y  the  expression.  Son  of  Man'?  Into  the  contro- 
versial part  of  the  question  the  Lord  did  not  enter;  nor  would  it 
have  been  fitting  to  have  done  so  in  that  '  hour.'  But  to  their 
inquiry  He  fully  replied,  and  that  with  such  earnest,  loving  admo- 
nition as  became  His  last  address  in  the  Temple.  Yes;  it  was  so! 
But  a  little  while  would  the  Light  be  among  them.^  Let  them 
hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  it,^  lest  darkness  overtake  them — and 
he  that  walked  in  darkness  knew  not  whither  he  went.  Oh,  that 
His  love  could  have  arrested  them!  While  they  still  had  'the 
Light,'  would  that  they  might  learn  to  believe  in  the  Light,  that  so 
they  might  become  the  children  of  Light! 

They  were  His  last  words  of  appeal  to  them,  ere  He  withdrew  to 
spend  His  Sabbath  of  soul  before  the  Great  Contest.''    And  the  writer  "  ^.t-iPjio 

'■  xii.  36  b 

of  the  Fourth  Gospel  gathers  up,  by  way  of  epilogue,  the  great  con- 
trast between  Israel  and  Christ."     Although  He  had  shown  so  manv  '' ?>ioti'* 

'^  _  •       Xll.  37-43 

miracles,  they  believe  not  on  Him — and  this  their  wilful  unbelief 
was  the  fulfilment  of  Esaias'  prophecy  of  old  concerning  the  Messiah.''  ""  ^*"  ^^*'"  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  their  wilful  unbelief  was  also  the  judgment  of 
God  in  accordance  with  prophecy.*^  Those  who  have  followed  the  ''is. vi. 
course  of  this  history  must  have  learned  this  above  all,  that  the 
rejection  of  Christ  1)y  the  Jcavs  was  not  an  isolated  act,  but  '  the  out- 
come and  direct  result  of  their  whole  previous  religious  development. 
In  face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  they  did  not  believe,  because  they 
could  not  believe.  The  long  course  of  their  resistance  to  the  pro- 
phetic message,  and  their  perversion  of  it,  was  itself  a  hardening  of 
their  hearts,  although  at  tiie  same  time  a  God-decreed  sentence  on 
their  resistance.*     Because  they  Avould   not    l)elieve — through    this 

C'rn  ^w  (or   Metatron)  of   i;al)l)iiii,siii,  '  It  is  another  mark  of  Jewish  author- 
to  whom,  strangely,  the  designation  "iri  sliip.  this  use  of  tiie  word  'Law,'  to  de- 
(in  Zech.  ii..  4  [A.V.],  Bablui  B.  75  b,  and  note  the  whole  Scriptures, 
in  Ps.  xxxvii.    25,  Ye])am.   16  h,  about  '^  Lux  ipsa  manet;  sed  non  semper  i« 
middle)  is  applied.     And  this  is,  on  the  robi'<. 

other  hand,  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  •'  Ambulandum.    non     disceptandum. 

Gospel  which,  under  Jewish  forms,  bears  Fides  non  est  deses,  sed  agilis  in  luce, 

a  totally  ccnitrary  spirit.  ••  Hence  the  ert'ect  which  in  Isa.  vi.  is 
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their  mental  obscuration,  which  came  upon  them  in  Divine  judg- 
ment, although  in  the  natural  course  of  their  self-chosen  religious 
development — therefore,  despite  all  evidence,  they  did  not  believe, 
when  He  came  and  did  such  miracles  before  them.  And  all  this  in 
accordance  with  prophecy,  when  Isaiah  stiw  in  far-off  vision  the 
bi"ight  glory  ^  of  Messiah,  and  sjjoke  of  Him.  Thus  far  Israel  as  a 
nation.  And  though,  even  among  their  '  chief  rulers,'  there  were 
many  who  believed  on  Him,  yet  dared  they  not  'make  confession,' 
from  fear  tluit  the  Pharisees  would  put  them  out  of  the  Synagogues, 
with  all  the  terrible  consequences  wdiich  this  implied.  For  such 
surrender  of  all  were  they  not  prepared,  Avhose  intellect  might  be 
convinced,  but  whose  heart  was  not  converted — who  '  loved  the  glory 
of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God.' 

Such  was  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  the  summary  of 
the  Christ's  activity?  His  testimony  now  rose  so  loud,  as  to  be 
within  hearing  of  all  ('Jesus  cried')."  From  first  to  last  that 
testimony  had  pointed  from  Himself  up  to  the  Father.  Its  sub- 
stance was  the  reality  and  the  realisation  of  that  which  the  Old 
Testament  had  infolded  and  gradually  unfolded  to  Israel,  and 
through  Israel  to  the  world:  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  To  believe 
on  Him  was  really  not  faith  in  Him,  but  faith  in  Him  that  sent 
Him.  A  step  higher:  To  behold  Christ  was  to  behold  Ilim  that  had 
sent  Him.''  To  cond)ine  these  two:  Christ  had  come  a  light  into  the 
world,  God  had  sent  Him  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  by 
believing  on  Him  as  the  God-sent,  men  might  attain  moral  vision — 
no  hunger  '  a])ide  in  darkness,' but  in  the  bright  spiritual  Light  that 
had  risen.  But  as  for  the  others,  there  were  those  who  heard  and 
did  not  keep  ^  His  words;  and,  again,  those  who  rejected  Him,  and 
did  not  receive  His  words.  Neither  in  one  nor  the  other  case  was 
the  controversy  as  between  His  sayings  and  men.  As  regarded  the 
one  class.  He  had  come  into  the  world  with  the  Word  of  salvation, 
not  with  the  sword  of  judgment.  As  regarded  His  open  enemies, 
He  left  the  issue  till  the  evidence  of  His  word  should  appear  in  the 
terrible  judgment  of  the  Last  Day. 

Once  more,  and  more  emphatic  than  evej",  w^as  the  final  appeal  to 
His  Mission  by  the  Father."     From  first  to  last  it  had  not  been  His 


ascribed  to  the  prophet,  is  here  assifrned 
to  God.  We  say  '  decreed ' — but  not  de- 
creed beforehand,  and  irrespective  of 
their  conduct.  The  passage  is  neither 
quoted  from  the  Hebrew  nor  from  the 
LXX.,  but  Targumed. 

'  The  parapin-ase  of  this  passage  in  the 


Targum  Jonathan  (for  wliich  see  Appen- 
dix n.)  is,  indeed,  most  interesting;  but 
the  Yeqitrn  or  outshining  splendour  of 
Jehovah,  is  not  that  to  which  tiie  Evange- 
list here  refers. 
^  So  according  to  the  better  reading. 
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own  work:  what    IIo    should    say,  and    what    He  shoiihl   sjx'ak,   the      CHAP. 
Father  '  llimscli"'   liad    given    Him    coniniandnient.     Xay,  this   com-         HI 
mandment,  and  what  He  spoke  in   it,  was   not   mere   teaching-,  nor  ^— -r'^-' 
Law:  it  was  Lire    everlasting.     And   so   it    is,  and    ever  shall    be — 
eternal  thanks  to  the  love  of  Him  Who  sent,  and   the   grace   of  Him 
Who  came:  that  the  things  which  He  spake,  He  spake  as  the  Father 
said  unto  Him. 

These  two  things,  then,  are  the  final  summary  by  the  Apostle  of 
the  History  of  the  Christ  in  His  public  activity..  On  the  one  hand, 
he  shows  us  how  Israel,  hardened  in  the  self-chosen  course  of  iti^ 
religious  development,  could  not,  and,  despite  the  clearest  evidence, 
did  not,  believe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  before  us  the  Christ 
absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  do  the  Will  and  Work  of  the 
Father;  witnessed  by  the  Father;  revealing  the  Father;  coming  as 
the  Light  of  the  world  to  chase  away  its  moral  darkness;  speaking 
to  all  men,  bringing  to  them  salvation,  not  judgment,  and  leaving  the 
vindication  of  His  Word  to  its  manifestation  in  the  Last  Day;  and 
finally,  as  the  Christ,  Whose  every  message  is  commanded  of  God, 
and  Whose  every  commandment  is  life  everlasting — and  therefore  and 
so  speaking  it,  as  the  Father  said  unto  Him. 

These  two  things:  concerning  the  history  of  Israel  and  their  neces- 
sary unbelief,  and  concerning  the  Christ  as  God-sent,  God-witnessed, 
God-revealing,  bringing  light  and  life  as  the  Father's  gift  and  com- 
mand— the  Christ  as  absolutely  surrendering  Himself  to  this  Mission 
and  embodying  it — are  the  sum  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  They  ex- 
plain their  meaning,  and  set  forth  their  object  and  lessons. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THIRD  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — THE  LAST  CONTROVERSIES  AND  DIS- 
COURSES— THE  SADDUCEES  AND  THE  RESURRECTION — THE  SCRIBE  AND 
THE  GREAT  COMMANDMENT — QUESTION  TO  THE  PHARISEES  ABOUT 
DAVID'S  SON  AND  LORD — PINAL  WARNING  TO  THE  PEOPLE  :  THE 
EIGHT  '  WOES' — FAREWELL. 

(St.  Matt.  xxii.  23-33 ;  St.  Mark  xii.  18-27 ;  St.  Luke  xx.  27-39 ;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  34- 
40;  St.  Mark  xii.  28-34;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  41-46;  St.  Mark  xii.  35-40;  St.  Luke  xx. 
40-47;  St.  Matt,  xxiii.) 

BOOK      The  last  day  in  the  Temple  was  not  to  pass   without  other    *  tempta- 
^         tions  '  than  that  of  the  Priests  when  they  questioned   His  authority, 

"^ '  or  of  the  Pharisees  when  they  cunningly  sought  to  entangle  Him  in 

His  speech.  Indeed,  Christ  had  on  this  occasion  taken  a  different 
position;  He  had  claimed  supreme  authority,  and  thus  challenged 
the  leaders  of  Israel.  For  this  reason,  and  because  at  the  last  we 
expect  assaults  from  all  His  enemies,  we  are  prepared  for  the  con- 
troversies of  that  day. 

AVe  remembe)"  that,  during  the  whole  previous  history,  Christ  had 
only  on  one  occasion  come  into  public  conflict  with  the   Saddiicees, 

St.  Matt,  when,  characteristically,  they  had  asked  of  Him  '  a  sign  from  heaven. '  '■' 
Their  Rationalism  wovdd  lead  them  to  treat  the  whole  movement  as 
beneath  serious  notice,  the  outcome  of  ignorant  fanaticism.  Never- 
theless, when  Jesus  assumed  such  a  position  in  the  Temple,  and  was 
evidently  to  such  extent  swaying  the  peoj^le,  it  behoved  them,  if  only 
to  guard  their  position,  no  longer  "to  stand  by.  Possibly,  the  dis- 
'comfiture  and  powerlessness  of  tlie  Pharisees  may  also  have  had  their 
influence.  At  any  rate,  the  impression  left  is,  that  those  of  them  who 
now  went  to  Christ  were  delegates,  and  that  the  question  which  they 
put  had  been  well  planned.' 

Their  object  was  certainly  not  serious  argument,    but  to    use  the 

'  There  seems  some  reference  to  tliis  (Yoinu  fiC)  h)  jireviously  referred  to  (sec 

question  put  to  Clirist  in  what  we  re^ai-d  ])[).    193.    194).     Comp.    the   interestiiiii" 

as   covert  references   to  CluM.stiaiiity  in  dissertation  of  Tbttermamt  on  R.  Eliezer 

that  mysterious  i)assa<je  in  tlic  Talniud  ben  TTyrcanos  fpp.  16-18). 


xvi.  1 


CO^■TUU^'EKSY    WITH    SADUUCEES  ABOUT    THE    KESriiilECTIOX.  ;^97 

niLicli  more  dangerous  weapon  ol' ridicule.      I'erserutiou  the  i)oj)ulac('      chaI'. 
might  have  resented;  lor  open  oi)position  all  would  luive  been  pre-        iv 

pared;  but  to  come  with  iey  politeness  and  philoso})hie  ealm,  and  by  ^— ^r 

a  well-turned  question  to  reduce  the  renowned  Galilean  Teacher  to 
silence,  and  show  the  absurdity  of  His  teaching,  would  have  been  to 
inflict  on  His  cause  the  most  damaging  blow.  To  tliis  day  such 
appeals  to  rough  and  ready  common-sense  are  the  nuiin  stock-in- 
trad(!  of  that  coarse  infidelity,  which,  ignoring  alike  the  demands  of 
higher  thinking  and  the  Tacts  of  history,  appeals — so  often,  alasl 
effectually — to  the  untrained  intellect  of  the  multitude,  and — shall  we 
not  say  it? — to  the  coarse  and  lower  in  us  all.  Besides,  had  the  Sad- 
ducees  succeeded,  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  gained  a  signal 
triumph  for  their  tenets,  and  defeated,  together  with  the  Galilean 
Teacher,  their  own  Pharisaic  opponents.  The  subject  of  attack  was 
to  be  the  Resurrection^ — the  same  which  is  still  the  favourite  topic 
for  the  appeals  of  the  coarser  forms  of  infidelity  to  *  the  common 
sense '  of  the  masses.  Making  allowance  for  difference  of  circum- 
stances, we  might  almost  imagine  we  were  listening  to  one  of  our 
modern  orators  of  materialism.  And  in  those  days  the  defence  of 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  laboured  under  twofold  difficulty.  It  was 
as  yet  a  matter  of  hope,  not  of  faith:  something  to  look  forward  to, 
not  to  look  back  upon.  The  isolated  events  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ — granting  that  they  were 
admitted — were  rather  instances  of  resuscitation  than  of  Resurrec- 
tion. The  grand  fact  of  history,  than  which  none  is  better  attested 
— the  Resurrection  of  Christ — had  not  jet  taken  place,  and  was  not 
even  clearly  in  view  of  any  one.  Besides,  the  utterances  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  the  subject  of  the  'hereafter'  were,  as  became  alike 
that  stage  of  revelation  and  the  understanding  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  far  from  clear.  In  the  light  of  the  New  Testament 
it  stands  out  in  the  sharpest  proportions,  although  as  an  Alpine 
height  afar  off';  but  then  that  Light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  it. 

Besides,  the  Sadducees  would  allow  no  appeal  to  the  highly 
poetic  language  of  the  rroi)hets,  to  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  attached 
less  authority,  but  demanded  proof  from  that  clear  and  jjrecise  letter 
of  the  Law,  every  tittle  and  iota  of  which  the  Pharisees  exploited 
for  their  doctrinal  inferences,  and  from  which  alone  they  derived 
them.  Here,  also,  it  was  the  Nemesis  of  Pharisaism,  that  the  postu- 
lates of  their  system  laid  it  ojien  to  attack.      In  vain  would  the  Phari- 

'  In  regard  to  the  denial  of  the  Re-      views  generally,  we  refer  to  tlie  sketch 
surrection  by  the  Sadducees,  and  to  their      of  the  three  sects  in  Book  III.  ch.  ii. 
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sees  appeal  to  Isaiah,  Ezekiol,  Daniel,  or  the  rsalms/  To  such  an 
argument  as  from  the  words,  'this  peojjle  will  rise  up,'"  the  Sad- 
dueecs  would  rightly  reply,  that  the  context  forbade  tlie  application 
to  the  Resurrection;  to  the  quotation  of  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  tliey  would 
answer  that  that  i)romisc  must  be  understood  spiritually,  like  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  Ezekiel;  while  such  a  reference  as  to  this, 
'  causing  the  lips  of  those  that  are  asleep  to  speak, ' "  would  scarcely 
require  serious  refutation/  Of  similar  character  would  be  the  argu- 
ment from  the  use  of  a  special  word,  such  as  'return'  in  Gen.  iii.  19,* 
or  that  from  the  twofold  mention  of  the  word  '  cut  off'  in  the  original 
of  Num.  XV.  31,  as  implying  punishment  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future  dispensation.''  Scarcely  more  convincing  would  be  the  appeal 
to  such  passages  as  Deut.  xxxii.  39:  'I  kill  and  make  alive,'*  or  the 
statement  that,  whenever  a  promise  occurs  in  the  form  which  in 
Hebrew  represents  the  future  tense,-  it  indicates  a  reference  to  the 
Resurrection.  Perhaps  more  satisfactory,  although  not  convincing 
to  a  Sadducee,  whose  special  contention  it  was  to  insist  on  proof 
from  the  Law,*  might  be  an  appeal  to  such  passages  as  Dan.  xii.  2, 
13,''  or  to  the  restoration  to  life  by  certain  of  the  prophets,  with  the 
superadded  canon,  that  God  had  in  part  prefiguratively  wrought  by 
His  prophets  whatever  He  would  fully  restore  in  the  future. 

If  Pharisaic  argumentation  had  failed  to  convince  the  Sadducees 
on  Biblical  grounds,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that,  even  in  the 
then  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  any  enquiring  person  could  have 
really  believed  that  there  was  a  small  bone  in  the  spine  which  was 
indestructible,  and  from  which  the  new  man  would  spring;^  or  that 
there  existed  even  now  a  species  of  mice,  or  else  of  snails,  which 
gradually  and  visibly  developed  out  of  the  earth.'  Many  clever 
sayings  of  the  Pharisees  are,  indeed,  here  recorded  in  their  con- 
troversies, as  on  most  subjects,  and  by  which  a  Jewish  opponent 
might  have  been  silenced.  But  here,  especially,  must  it  have  been 
felt  that  a  reply  was  not  'always  an  answer,  and  that  the  silencing  of 
an  opponent  was  not  identical  with  proof  of  one's  own  assertion. 
And  the  additions  with  which  the  Pharisees  had  encumbered  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  would  not  only  surrijund  it  with  fresh 
difficulties,  but  deprive  the  simple  fact  of  its  grand  majesty.  Thus, 
it  was  a  point  in  discussion,  whether  a  person  would   rise  in  his 


1  Hamburger  (Real  Eiioykl.  vol.  i.  p. 
125)  has  ji;iveM  the  Ral)bhilc  arfi;umenta- 
tion,  aw\W ilnsche  (ad  St.  Matt.  xxii.  23) 
has  reproduced  it— unfortunately,  with 
the    not     unnatural     exaggerations    of 


Hamburger. 

'^  It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  has 
no  future  tense  in  the  strict  sense. 

^  Hence  called  the  os  sacrum  (see 
again  in  the  sequel). 
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clothes,  whirli  one  Kabbi  tried  to  estal)lish  l)y  a  relereneeto  the  grain      CHAP, 
of  wheat,  which  was  buried  '  naked, '  but  rose  clothed.*     Indeed,  some        IV 

Rabbis  held,  that   a  man  would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  clothes  in  ^— ^r ' 

wliich  he  had  been  l)uried,  while  others  denied  this."     On  the  other  bjer.  Keth. 
hand,  it  was  beautifully  argued  that  body  and  soul  must  l)e  finally  '^"' 
judged  together,  so  that,  in  their  contention  to  whicli  of  them  the  sins 
of  man  had  been  due,  justice  might  be  meted  out  to  each — or  rather 
to  the  two  in  their  combination,  as  in  their  combination  they  had 
sinned.'     Again,  it  was  inferred  from   the  apparition    of  Samuel'  -^isam. 

.     ^  '  .  ^  ^  XXvUi.  14 

that  the  risen  would  look  exactly  as  in  life — have  even  the  same  bodily 
defects,  such  as  lameness,  blindness,  or  deafness.  It  is  argued,  that 
tliey  were  only  afterwards  to  be  healed,  lest  enemies  might  say  that 
God  had  not  healed  them  when  tliey  were  alive,  but  that  He  did  so 
vvlien  they  were  dead,  and  that  they  were  perhaps  not  the  same 
persons.''  In  some  respects  even  more  strange  was  the  contention  dBer.  r.  95,. 
that,  in  order  to  secure  that  all  the  pious  of  Israel  should  rise  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine,  *"  there  were  cavities  underground  in  which  the  '  ^^-  ^^^^-  ^ 
body  would  roll  till  it  reached  the  Holy  Land,  there  to  rise  to  newness 

of  life,  f  fBer.  R.  96. 

towards 

But  all  the  more,  that  it  was  so  keenly  controverted  by  heathens,  *^®  ^^°^^ 
Sadducees,  and  heretics,  as  appears  from  man}'  reports  in  the  Talmud, 
and  that  it  was  so  encumbered  with  realistic  legends,  sliould  we 
admire  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Pharisees  clung  to  this  doctrine. 
The  hope  of  the  Resurrection-world  appears  in  almost  every  religious 
utterance  of  Israel.  It  is  the  spring-bud  on  the  tree,  stript  by  the 
long  winter  of  disappointment  and  persecution.  This  hope  pours  its 
morning  carol  into  the  prayer  which  every  Jew  is  bound  to  say  on 
awakening; »  it  sheds  its  warm  breath  over  the  oldest  of  tlie  daily  eBer.  6O6 
prayers  which  date  from  before  the  time  of  our  Lord;-  in  the  formula 
'  from  age  to  age, '  '  world  without  end, '  it  forms,  so  to  speak,  the 
rearguard  to  every  prayer,  defending  it  from  Sadducean  assault;  ^  it 
is  one  of  the  few  dogmas  denial  of  which  involves,  according  to  the 
Mishnah,  the  loss  of  eternal  life,  the  Talmud  explaining — almost  in 
the  words  of  Clirist — that  in  the  retribution  of  God  this  is  only  '  mea- 
sure according  to  measure;  "'  nay,  it  is  venerable  even  in  its  exag-  hsanh.goa, 

.  .  ...  .  "        Hnelfrom 

geration,  that  only  our  ignorance  fails  to  perceive  it  in  every  section  bottom 
of  the  Bible,  and  to  hear  it  in  every  commandment  of  the  Law. 

But  in   the   view  of  Christ  the  Resurrection  would  necessarily 

^  This  was  illustrated   by  a  very  apt  ^  It  is  exi)ressly  stated  in  Ber.  ix.  5, 

Parable,  see  Sanh.  91  a  and  6.  that  the  formula  was  introduced  for  that 

-  It  forms  the  second  of  the  eighteen  puri)Ose. 
Eulogies. 
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occupy  a  place  difl'crent  from  all  this.  It  was  the  innermost  shrine 
ill  the  Sanctuary  of  His  Mission,  towards  which  He  steadily  tended; 
it  was  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  living  corner-stone  of  that  Church 
which  he  had  builded,  and  its  spire,  which,  as  with  uplifted  linger, 
ever  pointed  all  men  heavenwards.  But  of  such  thoughts  connected 
with  His  Resurrection  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  to  the  Saddu- 
cecs;  they  would  have  been  unintelligible  at  that  time  even  to  His 
own  disciples.  He  met  the  cavil  of  the  Sadducees  majestically, 
seriously,  and  solemnly,  with  words  most  lofty  and  spiritual,  yet  such 
as  they  could  understand,  and  which,  if  they  had  received  them, 
would  ha^'c  led  them  onwards  and  upwards  far  beyond  the  standpoint 
of  the  Pharisees.     A  lesson  this  to  us  in  our  controversies. 

The  story  under  which  the  Sadducees  conveyed  their  sneer  Avas 
also  intended  covertly  to  strike  at  their  Pharisaic  opponents.  The 
ancient  ordinance  of  marrying  a  brother's  childless  widow  "^  had 
more  and  more  fallen  into  discredit,  as  its  original  motive  ceased  to 
have  influence.  A  large  array  of  limitations  narrowed  the  number 
of  those  on  whom  this  obligation  now  devolved.  Then  the  Mishnah 
laid  it  d(jwn  that,  in  ancient  times,  when  the  ordinance  of  such 
marriage  was  obeyed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Law,  its  obligation  took 
precedence  of  the  permission  of  dispensation,  but  that  afterwards 
this  relationship  became  reversed.''  Later  authorities  went  further. 
Some  declared  every  such  union,  if  for  beauty,  wealth,  or  any  other 
than  religious  motives,  as  incestuous,"  while  one  Rabbi  absolutely 
prohibited  it,  although  opinions  continued  divided  on  the  subject. 
But  what  here  most  interests  us  is,  that  what  are  called  in  the 
Talmud  the  '■  Samaritans,'  but,  as  we  judge,  the  Sadducees,  held  the 
opinion  that  the  command  to  marry  a  brother's  widow  only  applied 
to  a  betrothed  wife,  not  to  one  that  had  actually  been  wedded.'^  This 
gives  point  to  the  controversial  question,  as  addressed  to  Jesus. 

A  case  such  as  they  told,  of  a  woman  who  had  successively  been 
married  to  seven  brothers,  might,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  have 
really  happened.-     Their  sneering  question  noAv  Avas,  Avhose  wife  she 


•  Tlio  Tulmud  lias  it  that  the  woman 
must  have  no  chikl  at  all — not  merely  no 
sou. 

'^  Jer.  Yebam.  6  /;,  relates  what  I  regard 
as  a  legendary  story  of  a  man  who  was 
thus  induced  to  wed  the  twelve  widows 
of  his  twelve  brothers,  each  widow  ])ro- 
misiiig  to  i)ay  for  the  expenses  of  on(> 
month,  and  the  directins;  Rabbi  for 
those  of  the  13th  (intercalatory)  montli. 
But  to  his  horror,  after  three  years  tiie 


women  returned,  laden  with  thirty-six 
children,  to  claim  the  fultilment  of  the 
Rabbi's  i)roniise! 

On  the  other  hand  it  was,  however,  also 
laid  down  tliat,  if  a  woman  had  lost  two 
husbands,  she  should  not  marry  a  third — 
according;  to  others,  if  she  had  marrietl 
three,  not  a  fourth,  as  there  might  be 
some  fate  C'^i)  connected  with  her  (Yeb. 
64  b).  On  the  question  of  the  Levirate, 
from  tlie  modern  Jewish  standpoint,  see 


lels. 
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was  to  1)0  in  the  Resurrection.     This,  of  course,  on  the  assumption      CHAP, 
of  the  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the  Pharisees.   In  this  the  Saddu-        IV 
cean  cavil  was,  in  a  sense,  anticii)atin<i:  certain  objections  of  modern   ' — ~-r — ' 
juaterialisni.      It  proeecded  on  the  assumption  that  the  relations  of 
time  would  apply  to  eternity,  and  the  conditions  of  the  things  seen 
hold  true  in  regard  to  those  that  are  unseen.     But  perchance  it  is 
otherwise;  and  the  future  may  reveal  what  in  the  present  we  do  not 
see.     The  reasoning  as  such  may  be  faultless;  but,  perchance,  some- 
thing  in  the    future   may  have  to  be  inserted  in  the  major  or  the 
minor,  which  Avill  nuike  the  conclusion  quite  other!     All  such  cavils 
we  would  meet  with  the  twofold  appeal  of  Christ  to  the  Word  ^  and 
to  the  Power  of  God — how  God  has  manifested,  and  how  He  'will 
manifest  Himseli^ — the  one  tiowing  from  the  other. 

In  His  argument  against  the  Sadducees  Christ  first  appealed  to 
t\\Q  poioer  of  God.''  What  God  would  work  was  quite  other  than  ^st.  Matt. 
they  imagined:  not  a  mere  re-awakening,  but  a  transformation,  and'parai 
The  world  to  come  was  not  to  be  a  reproduction  of  that  which  had 
jiassed  away — else  why  should  it  have  passed  away — but  a  regenera- 
tion and  renovation;  and  the  body  with  which  we  were  to  be  clothed 
would  be  like  that  which  Angels  bear.  What,  therefore,  in  our 
]n'esent  relations  is  of  the  earth,  and  of  our  present  body  of  sin  and 
corruption,  will  cease;  what  is  eternal  in  them  will  continue.  But 
the  power  of  God  will  transform  all — the  present  terrestrial  into  the 
future  heavenly,  the  body  of  humiliation  into  one  of  exaltation. 
This  will  be  the  perfecting  of  all  things  by  that  Almighty  Power  by 
which  He  shall  subdue  all  things  to  Himself  in  the  Day  of  His  Power, 
Avhen  death  shall  l)e  swalloAved  up  in  victory.  And  herein  also  con- 
sists the  dignity  of  man,  in  virtue  of  the  Redemption  introduced,  and, 
so  to  speak,  begun  at  his  Fall,  that  man  is  capable  of  such  renovation 
and  perfection — and  herein,  also,  is  '  the  power  of  God, '  that  He 
hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  so  timt  here  already  the 
Church  receives  in  Baptism  into  Christ  the  germ  of  the  Resurrection, 
which  is  afterwards  to  be  nourished  and  fed  by  faith,  through  the 
believer's  participation  in  the  Sacrament  of  fellowship  with  His  body 
and  Blood.'-     Nor  ought  questions  here  to  rise,  like  dark  clouds,  such 

an   interestiiii;  article  by  frxtmaiin    in  Tahnud. 

Geiger"s\i\»i.  Zeitscln-.  f.  .liitl.  Tlieol.vol.  -'  Through  the  Resurrection  of  Christ 
iv.  (18S!)),  PI).  (;i-87.  resin-rection  has  lieconic  the  gift  of  nni- 
1  Tiie  reproach  'Ye  err,  not  knowing  versal  lunnanity.  But. Ix'.Vdnd  this  general 
the  Scriptures,'  occurs  in  almost  the  gift  to  humanity,  we  believe  that  we  re- 
same  form  in  the  discussions  on  the  ceive  in  Baptism,  as  becoming  connected 
Resurrection  between  the  Pharisees  and  with  Christ,  the  inner  germ  of  the  glori- 
the  Sadducees  which  are  recorded  in  the  ous  Resurrection-bodv.     Its  nourishment 
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as  of  the  perpetuity  of  those  relations  which  on  earth  are  not  only  so 
precious  to  us,  l)ut  so  holy.  Assuredly,  they  will  endure,  as  all  that 
is  of  God  and  irood;  only  what  in  them  is  earthly  will  cease,  or 
rather  be  transl'oi'incd  with  the  body.  Nay,  and  we  shall  also  recog- 
nise each  other,  not  only  by  the  fellowship  of  the  soul;  but  as,  even 
now,  the  mind  impresses  its  stamp  on  the  features,  so  then,  when  all 
sliall  be  quite  true,  shall  the  soul,  so  to  speak,  body  itself  forth,  fully 
impress  itself  on  the  outward  appearance,  and  for  the  first  time  shall 
we  then  fully  recognise  those  whom  we  shall  now  fully  know — with 
all  of  earth  that  was  in  them  left  behind,  and  all  of  God  and  good 
fully  developed  and  ripened  into  perfectness  of  beauty. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  brush  aside  the  flimsy  cavil,  which  hud 
only  meaning  on  the  supposition  of  grossly  materialistic  views  of  the 
Resurrection.  Our  Lord  would  not  merely  reply,  He  would  answer 
the  Sadducees;  and  more  grand  or  noble  evidence  .of  the  Resur- 
rection has  never  been  offered  than  that  which  He  gave.  Of  course 
as  speaking  to  the  Sadducees,  He  remained  on  the  ground  of  the 
Pentateuch;  and  yet  it  was  not  only  to  the  Law  but  to  the  whole 
Bible  that  He  appealed,  nay,  to  that  which  underlay  Revelation 
itself:  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  Not  this  nor  that  isolated 
passage  only  proved  the  Resurrection:  He  Who,  not  only  historically 
but  in  the  fullest  sense,  calls  Himself  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  cannot  leave  them  dead.  Revelation  implies,  not 
merely  a  fact  of  the  past — as  is  the  notion  which  traditionalism 
attaches  to  it — a  dead  letter;  it  means  a  living  relationship.  '  He  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him.' 

The  Sadducees  were  silenced,  the  multitude  was  astonished,  and 
even  from  some  of  the  Scribes  the  admission  was  involuntarily  wrung: 
'Teacher,  Thou  hast  beautifully  said.'  One  point,  however,  still 
claims  our  attention.  It  is  curious  that,  as  regards  both  these  argu- 
ments of  Christ,  Rabbinism  ofl'ers  statements  closely  similar.  Thus, 
it  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  frequent  sayings  of  a  later  Rabbi,  that  in 
the  world  to  come  there  would  be  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  fruitful- 
ness  nor  increase,  business  nor  envy,  hatred  nor  strife,  but  that  the  just 
would  sit  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  feast  on  the  splendor  of 
the  Shekhinah."  This  reads  like  a  Rabbinic  adaptation  of  the  saying 
of  Christ,  As  regards  the  other  point,  the  Talmud  reports  a  discus- 
sion on  the  Resurrection  between  •'  Sadducees, '  or  perhaps  Jewish 
heretics  (Jewish-Christian  heretics),  in  which  Rabbi  Gamaliel  II.  at 


(or  otlierwise)  depends  on  our  personal 
relationship   to  Christ   by   faith,   and  is 


carried  on    throng:h  the  Sacrament  of 
His  Body  and  Blood. 
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last  silences  his  oi)i)oiients  by  an  ai)i)eal  to  the  })roiiiise''  '  that  ye  CHAP. 
may  prolong  your  days  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  iv 
father  to  give  unto  tliem  ' — 'unto  them,'  emphasises  the  Rabbi,  not  ^- — r — " 
'unto  you."  Although  this  almost  entirely  misses  the  spiritual  "Oeut. xig 
meaning  conveyed  in  the  reasoning  of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  its  Christian  origin.  Gamaliel  II.  lived  after  Christ,  l)ut 
at  a  period  when  there  was  lively  intercourse  between  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians;  while,  lastly,  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
the  Rabbi  was  acquainted  with  the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  took 
part  in  the  controversy  with  the  Church,^  On  the  other  hand, 
Cliristians  in  his  day — unless  heretical  sects — neither  denied  that 
Resui-rection,  nor  would  they  have  so  argued  with  the  Jewish  Patri- 
arch; while  the  Sadducees  no  longer  existed  as  a  party  engaging 
in  active  controversy.  But  we  can  easily  perceive,  that  intercourse 
would  be  more  likely  between  Jews  and  such  heretical  Jewish  Chris- 
tians as  might  maintain  that  the  Resurrection  was  past,  and  only 
spiritual.  The  point  is  deeply  interesting.  It  opens  such  further 
questions  as  these:  In  the  constant  intercourse  between  Jewish 
Christians  and  Jews,  what  did  the  latter  learn?  and  may  there  not  be 
much  in  the  Talmud  which  is  only  an  appropriation  and  adaptation 
of  what  had  been  derived  from  the  New  Testament? 

2.  The  answer  of  our  Lord  was  not  without  its  further  results. 
As  we  conceive  it,  among  those  who  listened  to  the  brief  but  deci- 
sive passage  between  Jesus  and  the  Sadducees  were  some  '  Scribes  ' 
— Sopherim,  or,  as  they  are  also  designated,  '  lawyers, '  '  teachers  of 
the  Law,'  experts,  expounders,  practitioners  of  the  Jewish  Law.  One  • 
of  them,  perhaps  he  who  exclaimed:  Beautifully  said.  Teacher! 
hastened  to  the  knot  of  Pharisees,  whom  it  requires  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  gathered  in  the  Temple  on  that  day,  and 
watching,  with  restless,  ever  foiled  malice,  the  Saviour's  every  move- 
ment. As  '  the  Scribe  '  came  up  to  them,  he  would  relate  how  Jesus 
had  literally  '  gagged  '  and  '  muzzled  '  ^  the  Sadducees — just  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  we  are  <  by  well-doing  to  gag  the  want  or 
knowledge  of  senseless  men.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
report  would  give  rise  to  mingled  feelings,  in  which  that  prevailing 
would  be,  that,  although  Jesus  might  thus  have  discomfited  the  Sad- 
ducees, He  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  other  questions,   if  only 

^  The  similar  reference  to  Exod.  vi.  4  incs  towards  Christianity  (see  jip.  193, 

by  a  later  Rabbi  seeras  but  an  adapta-  194).     This  mi^ht  ojien  up  a  most  inter- 

tion  of  the  argument  of  Gamaliel  II.    (See  estint^  field  of  inquiry, 

both  in  Sanh.  i»0  b.)  ^   ^0/^,f.,o-f    (St.  Matt.  xxii.  34).  The 

2  We  also  recall  that  Gamaliel  II.  was  word  occurs  also  in  St.  Matt.  xxii.  12;  St. 

the  brother-in-law  of  that  Eliezer  b.  Ilyr-  Mark  i.   2.5 ;  iv.  39;  St.  Luke  iv.  35;  1 

cant)S,  wlio  was  ri,<;;htly  suspected  of  lean-  Cor.  ix.  9;   1  Tim.  v.  18;  1  Pet.  ii.  15. 
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34-40  and 
in  St.  Mark 
xii.  28-34 
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iv.  2 
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d  Deb.  R.  6 


e  St.  Mark 

xii.  -as 


fSt.  Matt. 
xxil.  4 


proix'rly  ])roi)(3uii(le(l  hy  Pharisaic  learning.  And  so  we  can  under- 
stand liow  one  of  the  number,  perhaps  the  same  Scribe,  wouhl  volun- 
teer to  undertake  the  office;''  and  how  his  question  was,  as  St.  Mat- 
thew reports,  in  a  sense  really  intended  to  '  temi)t '  Jesus. 

We  dismiss  here  tlie  well-known  Ka1)binic  distinctions  of  'heavy' 
and  •  light  '  connnandments,  because  Kabl)inism  declared  the  'light' 
to  l)e  as  binding  as  '  the  heavy,' ''  those  of  the  Scribes  more  '  heavy' 
(or  binding)  than  those  of  Scripture,"  and  that  one  commandment 
was  not  to  be  considered  to  carry  greater  reward,  and  to  be  there- 
fore more  carefully  ol^served,  than  anotlier."^  That  such  thoughts 
were  not  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner,  but  rather  the  grand  general 
problem — however  himself  nught  have  answered  it — appears  even 
from  the  form  of  Ins  inquiry:  'Which  [qiialis]  is  the  great — 'the 
first"" — commandment  in  the  Ljiw?'  So  challenged,  the  Lord 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  rei)lying.  Not  to  silence  him,  but 
to  speak  the  absolute  truth.  He  quoted  the  well-remembered  words 
which  every  Jew  was  bound  to  repeat  in  his  devotions,  and  which 
were  ever  to  be  on  his  lips,  living  or  dying,  as  the  inmost  expression 
of  his  faitli:  'Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.'  And 
then  c(nitinuing,  He  repeated  the  command  concerning  love  to  God 
whicli  is  the  outcome  of  that  profession.  But  to  have  stopj^ed  here 
would  have  been  to  propound  a  theoretic  abstraction  without  con- 
crete reality,  a  mere  Pharisaic  worship  of  the  letter.  As  God  is  love 
— His  Nature  so  manifesting  itself — so  is  love  to  God  also  love  ^  to 
man.  And  so  this  second  is  '  like '  '  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment.' It  was  a  full  answer  to  the  Scribe  when  He  said:  'There  is 
none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.' 

But  it  was  more  than  an  answer,  even  deepest  teaching,  when,  nS 
St.  Matthew  reports.  He  added:  'on  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets."  It  little  matters  for  our  present 
purpose  how  the  Jews  at  the  time  understood  and  interpreted  these 
two  commandments.-  They  would  know  what  it  meant  that 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets  '  liung '  on  them,  for  it  was  a  Jewish 
expression  ("j^rn).  He  taught  them,  not  that  any  one  commandment 
was  greater  or  smaller,  heavier  or  lighter,  than  another — might  be  set 
aside  or  neglected,  but  that  all  sprang  from  these  two  as  their  root 
and  i)rinciple,  and  stood  in  living  connection  with  them.     It   was 


'  Meyer  ri<j;htly  remarks  on  the  use  of 
n^^fTTrj^cTf  z?  here,iniplyino:nioral  hi,2:h  e.s- 
timatiou  and  corre-spondiiif?  conduct,  and 
not  (ptXeiv,  which  refers  to  love  a.s  an 
affection.  The  latter  could  not  have 
been  commanded.  althou<:;h  such  (/)i\i(X 


of  the  world  is  forbidden  (St.  .Tames  iv.  4) 
wliile  the  (JuXeiv  of  one's  own  xpvxv  (•'^t. 
.lohn  -xii.  2.'))  and  the  //))  cpiXelv  rov 
Kvpro  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22)  are  sti,ii;matised. 

''  The  Jewish  view  of  these  commands 
has  been  previously  explained. 
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teaching  siinilai-  to  that  conceniiug  tlio  Resurrection;  that,  as  concern-     chap. 
ing  the  promises,  so  concerning  the  coniinandnients,  all  Revelation  was         l  v 
one  connectctl  whole;  not  disjointed  ordinances  of  which  the  letter  was  ^— ^,^— ^ 
to  be  weighed,  but  a  life  springing  from  love  to  (iod  and  love  toman. 
So  noble  was  the  answer,  tiiat   for  1  he  moment  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Scril)(\  wiio  had  previously  been  favourably  itnpressed 
by  Christ's  answer  t<>  the  Sadtlucees,  was  kindled.      For  the  moment, 
at  least,   traditioiialir;;n  lost  its  sway:  and,  as  Clirist  pointed  to  it, 
he  saw  the  exceeding  moral  beauty  of  tlie  Law.      He  was  not    far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  God.*      Whether  or  not  he  ever  actually  entered   "St.  Mark 
it,  is  written  on  the  yet  unread  i)age  of  its  history. 

3.  The  Scribe  had  originally  come  to  put  his  (piestion  with  mixed 
motives,  partially  inclined  towards  Him  from  His  answer  to  the 
Sadducees,  and  yet  intending  to  subject  Him  to  the  Itabbinic  test. 
The  eft'cct  now  wrought  in  him,  and  the  silence  which  from  that  moment 
fell  on  all  His  would-be  questioners,  induced  Christ  to  follow  up  the 
impression  that  had  been  made.  Without  achlressing  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. He  set  liefore  them  all,  what  perhaps  was  the  most  familiar 
subject  in  their  thei^logy,  that  of  the  descent  of  Messiah.  Whose 
Son  was  He?  And  when  they  reitlied:  •  The  Son  of  David,'  '  He  re- 
ferred them  to  the  opening  words  of  Rsalm  ex.,  in  which  David  called 
the  Messiah  '  Lord.'  The  argument  proceeded,  of  course,  on  the  two- 
fold supposition  that  the  Psalm  was  Davidic  and  that  it  was  Messianic. 
Neither  of  these  statements  would  have  been  (juestioned  b}^  the 
ancient  Synagogue.  J^ut  we  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation that  this  sufficed  lor  the  pm-jjose  of  Christ's  argument,  if  the 
foundation  on  which  it  reste<l  coidd  be  seriously  called  in  (pu'stion. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  To  apply  Psalm  ex.,  verse  by  verse 
and  consistently,  to  any  one  of  the  Mact-abees,  were  to  undertake  a 
critical  task  which  oidy  a  series  of  unnatural  explanations  of  the 
language  could  render  possil)]e.  Strange,  also,  that  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  at  tlu^  time  of  Chi'ist  would  ha\'e  been  a  eompai-a- 
tively  young  comi)()sition,  should  lia\e  been  wholly  unknown  alike  to 
Sadducee  and  Phai'isee.  For  our  own  ))art,  we  are  content  to  rest 
the  Messianic  interi)retation  on  the  obvious  and  natui-al  meaning  of 
the  words  taken  in  eoiniection  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  about  the  Messiah,  on  the  undoubted  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Synagogue,'  on  th(»  a-utli(.)rity  of  Christ,  and  on  the 
testimony  of  History. 

1  This  also  siiows  that  the  iatci-  ilouiiia  of  Mcssiali  tlH>  Son  of  .losepli  liad  not  yet 
been  invented. 

■■^  Conip.  ApixMi'lix  IX. 
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»  St. 'Matt, 
xxii.  46' 


'■  St.  Matt, 
xxiii. 


■  St.  Luke 
>;i.  37-54 


('(>iiii)ai'c'(l  with  ttiis.  the  otlicr  (|ii('sliuii  a.-^to  llir  autlior.sliii)  ol' the 
I'.sahii  is  of  secondary  iiiiixn-taiice.  The  character  of  infinite,  na}', 
Divine,  superiority  to  any  earthly  Ruler,  and  of  course  to  David, 
which  the  Psalm  sets  forth  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  would  sufficiently 
sii|)i)ort  the  argument  of  Christ.  But,  besides,  what  does  it  matter, 
whether  the  Psalm  was  composed  by  David,  or  only  i)ut  into  the 
mouth  of  David  (David's  or  Davidic),  which,  on  the  supposition  of 
Messianic  application,  is  tlic  only  rational  alternative? 

But  we  should  greatly  eir  if  we  thought  that,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  His  hearers  to  this  apparent  contradiction  about  the  Christ, 
the  Lord  only  intended  to  show  the  utter  incompetence  of  the  Phari- 
sees to  teach  the  higher  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  case — and  they  felt  it  in  Tlis  Presence.^'  But  far  beyond 
this,  as  in  the  proof  which  He  gave  for  the  Resurrection,  and  in  the 
view  which  He  presented  of  the  great  commandment,  the  Lord  would 
])oint  to  the  grand  harmonious  unity  of  Revelation.  Viewed  sepa- 
rately, the  t  wo  statements,  that  Messiah  Avas  David's  Son.  and  that 
David  owned  Him  Lord,  Avould  seem  incompatil)le.  But  in  their 
coml)iiiation  in  the  Person  of  the  Christ,  how  harmonious  and  how 
full  of  teaching — to  Israel  of  old.  and  to  all  men — concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  of  His  Work! 

It  was  but  one  step  from  this  demonstration  of  the  incompetence 
of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  ])Osition  they  claimed  to  a  solemn  warning 
on  this  subject.  And  this  appropriately  constitutes  Christ's  Farewell 
to  the  Temple,  to  its  authorities,  and  to  Israel.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  we  have  the  report  of  it  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.''  Much 
of  this  had  been  said  before,  but  in  quite  other  connection,  and  there- 
fore with  ditfl'rent  ap])]ifation.  We  notice  this,  when  comparing  this 
Discourse  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and.  still  more,  with  what 
Christ  had  said  when  at  the  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  in 
Persea.'  But  here  St.  Matthew  ])i'esents  a  regular  series  of  ciiarges 
against  the  representatives  of  Judaism,  formulated  in  logical  maimer, 
taking  up  successively  one  point  after  the  other,  and  chjsing  with  tlie 
expression  of  deepest  compassion  and  longing  for  that  Jerusalem, 
whose  chihb-en  He  would  fain  have  gathered  under  His  sheltering 
wings  from  the  storm  of  Divine  judgment. 

To  begin  with — Christ  would  have  them  understand,  that,  in  warn- 
ing them  of  the  incompetence  of  Israel's  teachers  for  the  position 
which  they  occupied,  He  neither  wished  for  Himself  nor  His  discijiles 
the  place  of  authority  which  they  claimed,  nor  yet  sought  to  incite 
the  people  to  resistance  thereto.  On  the  contrary,  so  long  as  they 
held  the  place  of  authority  the}'  were  to  be  regarded — in  the  Ian- 
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giui^-eortlio  Misliuali" — as  if  instituted  by  Muses  hiiiiscir.  as  sittiii<r     CHAP, 
in  Moses'  seat,  and  M'cre  to  be  obeyed,  so  tar  as  merely  out  \\  ard  ol)ser-        iv 

vanees  were  concerned.     We  reg-ard  this  direction,  not  as  of  merely  "- — < ' 

temporary  api)lication,  l)ut  as  involving  an  important  i)rincii)le.   But  \^ll^^\^  y 
we  also  recall  that  the  ordinances  to  which  Christ  made  reference 
were  those  of  the  Jewish  canon-Unv,  and  did  not  involve  anything 
which  could  really  affect  the  conscience — except  that  of  the  ancient, 
or  of  our  modern  Pharisees.     But  while  they  thus  obeyed  their  out- 
ward directions,  they  were  equally  to  eschew  the  spirit  which  cha- 
racterised their  observances.^     In  this  respect  a   twofold  charge  is 
laid  against  them:  of  want  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  love,"  and  "st.  Matt. 
of  mere  externalism,    vanity,  and   self-seeking.*^     And   here  Christ  V^\.,-Ji 
interrupted  His  Discourse   to  Avarn  His  disciples  against  the  first 
beginnings   of  what   had    led   to  such  fearful  consequences,   and  to 
point  them  to  the  better  Avay.''  'w  8-12 

This  constitutes  the  first  part  of  Chrisfs  charge.  Befoi'c  proceed- 
ing to  those  which  follow,  we  may  give  a  feAV  illustrative  explanations. 
Of  the  opening  accusation  about  the  binding  (truly  in  bondage: 
dEo-f-ievGD)  of  heavy  l)urdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laying  them 
on  men's  shoulders,  proof  can  scarcely  be  required.  As  frequently 
shown,  Kabbinism  placed  the  ordinances  of  tradition  above  those  of 
the  Law,'' and  this  by  a  necessity  of  the  system,  since  they  were  pro-  ^seeespe- 

citilly  "Tfr 

fessedly  the  authoritative  exposition  and  the  supplement  of  the  written  Ber.  "i.  7.  1.. 
Law.*^  And  although  it  was  a  general  rule,  that  no  ordinance  should  be  ,.^,^  jjj  j^ 
enjoined  heavier  than  the  congregation  could  bear,^'  vet  (as  i)reviouslv  ^-b.  Kama 

'  ■       7'W) 

Stated)  it  was  admitted,  that,  Avhereasthe  words  of  the  Law  contained 
what  'lightened'  andAvhat  'made  heaA'y,"  the  words  of  the  Scribes 
contained  only  what  '  made  heavy. ' ''   Again,  it  was  another  principle,   ii  j^r.  saiii>. 
that,  where  an  '  aggravation  '  oi'  increase  of  the  Inirdcn  had  once  been  bottom 
introduced,  it  must  continue  to  be  observed.'     Thus  the   burdens  be-  'Nidd.  nea 
came  intolerable.     And  the  blame  rested  equally  on  both  the  great 
Rabbinic  Schools.     For,  although  the  School  of  Hillel  was  supposed 
in  general  to  make  the  yoke  lighter,  and  that  of  Shammai  heavier, 
A'Ct    not    only   did  they  agree  on    many  points,^  but  the  School  of 
Hillel  was  not  unfrequently  even  more  strict  than  that  of  his  rival.* 
\\\  truth,  their  ditferences  seem  too  often  only  prompted  by  a  sjjirit  of 
ojjposition,  so  that  the  serious  business  of  religion  became  in  their 
hands  one  of  rival  authority  and  mere  wrangling.* 

'  Even   the  literal  ('liarii;e  of  teuchin";-  een  points  '  ^2~t  m"*    Ab.  Sar. 'Uwr. 
and  not  doiiiit!;  is  l)roui!;lit  ill  Jewish  writ-  '  Twenty-four    such    are    mentioned, 

ings  (see,  for  example,  Ber.  R.  :^4).  Jer.  Bets.  <i()  h. 

^  So  notably  on  the  well-known  •  eii;lit-  ^  Many,   very    many  of   them    are   so 
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BOOK  It  is  not  SO  easy  to  understand  the  second  i)art  of  Christ's  accn- 

V         sation.     There   were,    indeed,  many  liyi)ocrites    among  them,   wlio 

^~ — -.-'—'   might,  in  tlie  language  of  the  Talmud,  alleviate  for  themselves  jind 

•  Sot. -jifc  make  heavy  for  others,"  Yet  the  charge  of  not  moving  them  witli 
the  linger  could  scarcely  apply  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  party — not  even 
in  this  sense,  that  Rabbinic  ingenuity  mostly  found  some  means  of 

•■vol.  i. p.  evading  what  was  unpleasant.  But,  as  previously  explained,"  "we 
would  understand  the  word  rendei'cd  '  move  '  as  meaning  to  '  set  in 
motion,' or  'move  away,  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not  'alleviate' 
where  they  might  have  done  so,  or  else  with  reference  to  their  ad- 
jnitted  princii)le,  that  their  ordinances  always  made  heavier,  never 
lighter — always  imj^osed  grievous  burdens,  but  never,  not  even  with 
the  linger,  moved  them  away. 

With  this  charge  of  unreality  and  want  of  love,  those  of  external- 
ism,  vanity,  and  self-seeking  are  closely  connected.  Here  we  can 
only  make  selection  from  the  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  it. 
By  a  merely  externa  linterpretatiou  of  Exod.  xiii.  9,  16,  and  Deut. 
vi.  8;  xi.  18,  practice  of  w'earing  Phylacteries,  or,  as  they  were 
called,  TephilUn,  'prayer-tillets,'  was  introduced.'  These,  as  will  be 
remembered,  were  square  capsules,  covered  with  leather,  containing 
on  small  scrolls  of  parcliment,  these  four  sections  of  the  law:  Exod. 
xiii.  1-10;  11-16:  Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi.  13-21.  The  Phylacteries  were 
fastened  by  long  leather  straps  to  the  forehead,  and  round  the  left 
arm.  near  the  heart.  Most  superstitious  reverence  was  attached  to 
them,  and  in  later  times  they  w^ere  even  used  as  amulets.  Never- 
theless, the  Talmud  itself  gives  conrtrmation  that  the  practice  of 
constantly  wearing  phylacteries — or,  it  might  be,  making  them  broad, 
and  eidarging  the  borders  of  the  garments,  was  intended  -for  to  he 
.sef'ii  of  )iie)i.'  Thus  we  arc  told  of  a  certain  man  who  had  done  so, 
in  order  to  cover  his  dishonest  practices  in  appropriating  what  had 

ojer.  Ber.     bccu  eutrustcd  to  liis  keeping.''     Nay,  the   Rabbis   had   in  so  many 

4  c,  lines  7 

and  8  from  words  to  lay  it  (lowu  as  a  priiici])le,  that  the  Phylacteries  were  not  to 
be  worn  for  show.' 

Detailed  proof  is  scarcely  required  of  the  charge  of  vanity  and 
self-seeking  in  claiming  marked  outward  honours,  such  as  the  upper- 
most places  at  feasts  and  in  the  Synagogue,  resi»ectful  salutations  in 

utterly  trivial  and  ab.^unl,  that  only  tlio  ver.sy  whctiior  it  was  lawful    to    kill    a 

hairsplitting;  iiijieimity  of  tlieoloiiiaus can  louse  on  the  Sabbath.     (Schabb.     12": 

account  for  them:  t)th(M-s. so  profane  that  107  h.) 

it  is  diflicnlt  to  umlerstand  how  any  re-  '  On  the  Tephillin.  comp.  •  Sketches  of 

ligioD  could   co-e.\ist  with  them.     Con-  .lewish  Social  Life,"  pp.  21'J- 224. 
ceive.  for  example,  two  schools  in  CDUtro- 


"<  :Menach 
37  /. 
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the  inarkt't,  the  ostein  a  tioius  repetitiuu  of  the  title  '  ilubbi/  or  '  Abba/ 
'Father,' or  'Master,'"'  or  the  (listinction  of  being  acknowledged 
as  -greatest.'  The  very  earnestness  with  which  the  Talmud  some- 
times warns  against  such  motives  for  study  or  for  jiiety  sutliciently 
establishes  it.  But,  indeed.  Rabbinic  Avritings  lay  down  elaborate 
directions,  what  place.is  to  be  assigned  to  the  llabbis,  according  to 
their  rank,  and  to  their  disciples,''  and  how  in  the  College  the  most 
learned,  but  at  feasts  the  most  aged,  among  the  Rabbis,  are  to  occupy 
the  ■  upper  seats.'  ''  So  weighty  was  the  duty  of  respectful  salutation 
by  the  title  Rabbi,  that  to  neglect  it  would  involve  the  heaviest 
punishment.'*  Two  great  Rabbis  are  described  as  literally  complain- 
ing, that  they  must  have  lost  the  very  appearance  of  learning,  since 
in  the  market-place  they  had  only  been  greeted  with  '  May  your  i)eace 
be  great,'  without  the  addition  '  My  masters.'  " 

A  few  further  illustrations  of  the  claims  which  Rabbinism  pre- 
ferred may  throw  light  on  the  words  of  Christ.  It  reads  like  a 
Avretched  imitation  tVoni  the  New  Testament,  when  the  heathen  Gov- 
ernor of  Ctesarea  is  rei)resented  as  rising  up  before  Rabl)is  because 
he  beheld  'the  faces  as  it  were  of  Angels; "  or  like  an  adaptation  of 
the  well-known  story  about  Constantine  the  Great  when  the  Governor 
of  Antioch  is  described  as  vindicating  a  similar  mark  of  respect  to 
the  Rabbis  by  this,  that  he  had  seen  their  faces  and  by  them  con- 
quered in  battle.'  From  another  Rabbi  rays  of  light  are  said  to 
have  visibly  proceeded.'  According  to  some,  they  Avere  Epicureeans, 
who  had  no  ])art  in  the  world  to  come,  who  referred  slightingly  to 
Hhese  Rabbis.'  "  To  supply  a  learned  man  with  the  means  of  gain- 
ing money  in  trade,  would  procure  a  high  place  in  heaven.'  It  was 
said  that,  according  to  Prov.  viii.  15,  the  sages  were  to  be  saluted 
as  kings;*"  nay,  in  some  respects,  they  were  higher — for,  as  between 
a  sage  and  a  king,  it  would  be  duty  to  give  the  former  priority 
in  redemption  from  captivity,  since  every  Israelite  was  fit  to  be  a 
king,  but  the  loss  of  a  Ral:)bi  could  not  easily  be  made  up.'"  But 
even  this  is  not  all.  The  curse  of  a  Rabbi,  even  if  uncaused,  would 
surely  come  to  pass."  It  would  be  too  painful  to  repeat  some  of  the 
miracles  pretended  to  have  been  done  by  them  or  for  them,  occasion- 
ally in  protection  of  a  lie;  or  to  record  their  disputes  which  among 
them  was  '  greatest, 'or  how  they  established  their  respective  claims." 
Nay,  their  self  assertion,  extended  beyond  this  life,  and  a  Rabbi  went 
so  far  as  to  order  that  he  should  lie  l)uried  in  white  garments, 
to  show  that  he  was  worthy  of  ai)pearing  before  his  Maker.''     But 

'  These  titles  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  King  Jehoshaphut  when  sahiting  tlie  Hatiliis. 


CHAP. 
IV 

Makk.  24<( 


''  Horay.  V-i 

h 


'■  Bal.lia  B. 
12U  >• 


<i  Ber.  •>!  b 


"  Jer.  Ber. 
9  a,  about 
the  miikUe. 
Com  p.  Lfry, 
Neuhebr. 
Wiirterb.  li. 
10 '» 


f  Jer.  Ber. 
9  a,  about 
the  middle 


ii  Jer.  Sanh 
X.  1 


n  Sanh. 90  b, 
line  ;i 
from  to[> 


"  See,  tot 
example 
Babha 
Mets.  85  /; 
anil  86  It 

p  Ber.  R.  96. 

toward.s 

close 
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»  Babha 
Mets.  86  a 


>>  St.  Mark 
ix,  :J5;  St. 
Luke  xiv. 
11 ;  xvili. 
U 


••  St.  Matt, 
xxill.  13-33 


Ijcrliaps  tlie  cliinax  of  blasijhcinoiis  sclt-assci'tioii  is  rcafluMl  in  the 
story,  tluit,  ill  a  discussion  in  heaven  between  (iod  and  the  hcavcDly 
Academy  on  a  Hahikhic  (juestion  al^out  purity,  a  certain  I{a))l»i — 
deemed  the  most  learned  on  the  sul)ject — was  summoned  U)  decide 
tlic  point!  As  his  soul  passed  IVoni  the  l)ody  he  had  exclaimed: 
'  Ture,  pure.'  which  the  Voice  from  Heaven  ai)plied  t<j  the  state  of 
the  Ral)l)i's  soul;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  letter  had  fallen 
from  heaven  to  iidbrni  the  sages  of  the  i)urp<)se  for  whicii  the  Rabbi 
had  been  summoned  to  the  heavenly  assembly,  and  afterwards 
another  enjoininu'  a  week's  uni\ersal  mournini!:  for  him  on  i)ain  of 
e.\c(tinninni('ation.'' 

Such  darin.ii'  ijrofanities  must  have  crushed  out  all  spiritual  reli- 
^i'ion,  and  reduced  it  to  a  mere  intellectual  display,  in  which  the 
Rabbi  was  always  chief — here  and  hereafter.  Repulsive  as  such 
legends  are,  they  will  at  least  liel})  us  to  understand  what  otherwis(! 
might  seem  harsh  in  our  Lord's  denunciations  of  Rabbinism.  In 
view  of  all  this,  we  m-ed  not  discuss  the  Rabbinic  warnings  against 
pride  and  self-seeking  when  connecte(l  \v\th  study,  nor  their  admoni- 
tions to  humility.'  For,  the  (luestion  here  is,  what  Rabbinism  re- 
garded as  pride,  and  what  as  humility,  in  its  teachers?  Xor  is  it 
maintained  that  all  were  eipudly  guilty  in  this  matter;  and  what 
passed  around  may  well  have  led  the  more  earnest  to  energetic 
admonitions  to  humility  and  unseltisliness.  But  no  ingenuity  can 
explain  away  the  facts  as  above  stated,  and,  when  such  views  pre- 
vailed, it  would  have  ])een  almost  superhuman  wholly  to  avoid  what 
our  Lord  denounced  as  characteristic  of  Fliarisaisin.  And  in  this 
sense,  not  with  Pharisaic  })ainful  literalism,  ])ut  as  opposed  to  Rab- 
binic bearing,  are  we  to  understand  the  Lord's  warning  to  His  own 
not  to  claim  among  brethren  to  be  'Rabbi,'  or  'Abba,'  or, 'guide.'  '^ 
The  Law  of  the  Kingdom,  as  repeatedly  taught,''  was  the  opposite. 
As  regarded  aims,  they  were  to  seek  the  greatness  of  service;  and  as 
regarded  that  acknowledgment  which  w(Mdd  come  from  God,  it  would 
be  the  exaltation  of  humiliation. 

It  was  not  a  break  in  the  Discourse,^  rather  an  intensification  of 
it,  when  Christ  now  turned  to  make  final  denunciation  of  Pharisaism 
in  its  sin  and  hypocrisy. °  Corresponding  to  the  eight  Beatitudes  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  which  His  public  Ministry  began. 


'  See  the  quotations  to  tliat  efl'cct  in 
Schbttgen,  Wetstem,and  Wilnsche  n^X  loc. 

'■^  Hac  clausula  (ver.  11)  ostendit.  so 
not!  sophistice  litigasse  de  vocibus.  scd 
rem  potius  spectasse  (Calrin). 


■''  Keim  argues  at  lengti).  tiut  very  in- 
conclusively, ttiat  tliis  is  a  ditierent  Dis- 
course, addressed  to  a  ditierent  audience 
and  at  a  ditierent  time. 
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He  now  closed  it  with  ei^ht  (leiiunciatioiis  of  woe.'  These  are  the 
tbi'thiM)uriii,si-  ol'llis  holy  wrath,  the  last  and  fullest  testimony  aji'ainst 
tliose  whose  guilt  would  involve  Jerusalem  in  common  sin  and  com- 
mon judgment.  Step  by  step,  with  logical  sequence  and  intensified 
pathos  of  energy,  is  each  charge  advanced,  and  with  it  the  Woe  of 
Divine  wrath  announced. 

The  first  Woe  against  Pharisaism  was  on  their  shutting  the  King- 
dom of  God  against  men  by  their  opi)ositi(ni  to  the  Christ.  All  knew 
how  exclusive  were  their  pretensions  in  confining  piety  to  the  pos- 
session of  knowledge,  and  that  they  declared  it  impossible  tor  an 
ignorant  i)erson  to  be  pious.  Had  they  taught  men  the  Scriptures, 
and  shown  them  the  right  way,  they  would  have  ])een  true  to  their 
office;  but  woe  to  them  who,  in  their  position  as  leaders,  had  them- 
selves stood  with  their  back  to  the  door  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
prevented  the  entrance  of  others. 

The  second  Woe  was  on  their  covetousness  and  hypocrisy.  They 
made  long  prayers,"  but  how  olten  did  it  only  cover  the  vilest  selfish- 
ness, even  to  the  '  devouring '  of  widows'  houses.  We  can  scarcely 
expect  the  Talmud  here  to  furnish  us  with  illustrative  instances,  and 
yet  at  least  one  such  is  recorded;''  and  we  recall  how  often  broad 
phylacteries  covered  fraudulent  minds. 

The  third  Woe  was  on  their  proselytism,  which  issued  only  in 
making  their  converts  twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  them- 
selves. Against  this  charge,  rightly  understood,  Judaism  has  in  vain 
sought  to  defend  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  its  pride  and 
exclusiveness,  Judaism  seemed  to  denounce  proselytism,  laid  down 
strict  rules  to  test  the  sincerity  of  converts,  and  spoke  of  them  in 
general  contempt '  as  '  a  plague  of  leprosy."*  Yet  the  bitter  com- 
plaint of  classical  writers,'  the  statements  of  Josephus,''  the  frequent 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament  and  even  the  admissions  of  the 
Rabbis,  prove  their  zeal  for  making  proselytes — which,  indeed,  but 
for  its  moral  sequences,  would  neither  have  deserved  nor  drawn  down 
the  denunciation  of  a  '  woe.'  Thus  the  Midrash,  commenting  on  the 
words:  ^  'the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in  Haran,' refers  it  to  the 
converts  which  Abraham  had  made,  adding  that  every  proselyte  was 
to  be  regarded  as  if  a  soul  had  been   created.''''    To  this   we  may 


CIIAl'. 
IV 


'  Altliou2;h  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  U  is  in  all 
probaV)ility  spurious,  tliis  '  woe  '  occurs  in 
St.  Mark  xii.  40,  and  in   St.  \A\ke  xx.  47. 

■^  For  passages  in  i)roof  see  Wetslein 
ad  loc. 

^  Anyone  who  would  see  how  .lewisii 


ingenuity  can,  for  the  purpose  of  misre- 
presenting the  words  of  Christ.  i)ut  a 
meaning  tnen  on  .Jewish  documents 
wiiicli  they  can  never  bear,  is  advised  to 
read  tlie  remarks  of  tlie  learned  JeUinek 
on  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  1").  in  tlie  Beth  ha-Midr. 


"  Ber.  32  6 ; 
Yoma  29  a 


'■  Sot.  21  h; 
c'linp.  Jer. 
Sot.  19  (I 


■^Horay.lSd 

'•  Yeb.  il  a, 
h;  Nicld.  13 


f  'J'aaf. 
Hist.  V.  a ; 
.s>H«((  in 
Auguiit.  Dfi 
(;ivit.  Dei 
vl.  ll-i 

f  Ant.  xvlli. 
3.  5 :  XX.  2, 
4;  Jewish 
War  ii.  17. 
10  &c. :  20, 
2 :  Lite  23 

>-■  fiPU.  xii.  5 

I'  Ber.  R.  39, 
eil.  Warsh. 
p.  72  <(,  and 
Vayy.  R.  1 
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«  2  Sam. 
xxl.  1  itC. 
Yebam.T'.i 

i>  Ab.  Zar. 
24  « 


<■  Midr.  on 
Eccl.  V.  11 


i  Shebh.  Iv. 
13  and  35  b, 
36  a 


« Maaser,  i. 
1 


add  the  \)vuU'  with  wliieh  Judaism  looked  back  upon  the  150,000 
(jibeouite  converts  said  to  have  been  made  when  David  avenged  the 
sin  of  Saul; "  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  looked  forward  to  the 
times  of  Messiah  as  those  of  spontaneous  conversion  to  the  Syna- 
g-oii'ue; ''  and  the  not  unfrequent  instances  in  which  a  spirit  favour- 
able to  proselytisni  is  exhibited  in  Jewish  writings,'  as,  also,  such  a 
saying  as  this,  that  when  Israel  is  obedient  to  the  will  of  God,  He 
brings  in  as  converts  to  Judaisiii  all  the  just  of  the  nations,  such  as 
Jethro,  Kahab,  Ruth,  &c.'  But  after  all,  may  the  Lord  not  have 
referred,  not  to  conversion  to  Judaism  in  general,  but  to  proselytism 
to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  which  was  undoubtedly  sought  to  the 
comi)assing  of  sea  and  land? 

The  fourth  Woe  is  denounced  on  the  moral  blindness  of  these 
guides  rather  than  on  their  hypocrisy.  From  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  not  easy  to  understand  the  precise  allusion  of  Christ.  It  is  true 
that  the  Talnnid  makes  the  strangest  distinction  between  an  oath  or 
adjuration,  such  as  '  by  heaven  '  or  'by  earth,'  which  is  not  supposed 
to  be  binding;  and  that  by  any  of  the  letters  of  which  the  Divine 
Name  was  composed,  or  hj  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
when  the  oath  is  supposed  to  be  binding.*  But  it  seems  more  likely 
that  our  Lord  refers  to  oaths  or  adjurations  in  connection  with  vows, 
where  the  casuistry  was  of  the  most  complicated  kind.  In  general, 
the  Lord  here  condemns  the  arbitrariness  of  all  such  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions, which,  by  attaching  excessive  value  to  the  letter  of  an  oath 
or  vow,  really  tended  to  diminish  its  sanctity.  All  such  distinctions 
argued  folly  and  moral  blindness. 

The  fifth  ^^'oe  referred  to  one  of  the  best-known  and  strangest 
Jewish  ordinances,  which  extended  the  Mosaic  law  of  tithing,  in  most 
burdensome  minuteness,  even  to  the  smallest  jiroducts  of  the  soil 
that  were  esculent  and  could  be  preserved, ^such  as  anise.  Of  these, 
according  to  some,  not  only  the  seeds,  but,  in  certain  cases,  even  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  had  to  be  tithed. *■  And  this,  together  with  grievous 
omission  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law:  judgment,  mercy,  and 
taith.  Truly,  this  was  'to  strain  out  the  gnat,  and  swallow  the 
camel!'  We  rememl^er  that  this  conscientiousness  in  tithing  con- 
stituted one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pharisees;  but  we  could 
scarcely  be  prepared  for  such  an  instance  of  it,  as  when  the  Talmnd 
gravely  assures  us  that  the  ass  of  a  certain  Rabbi  had  been  so  well 


vol.  V.  pp.  xlvi.  xlvii.,  and  his  rendering 
of  the  quotation  from  Ber.  R.  28. 

'  Tlie  learned   Dnnzius    has   collected 
all  that  can  be  said  on   that   su1)ject   in 


Meuschen,  Nov. Test.  exTalm.  illustr.,  pp. 
649-666.  But  in  my  opinion  he  exag- 
gerates his  case. 
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trained  as  to  refuse  corn  of  which  the  tithes  had  not  been  taken!" 
And  experience,  not  only  in  the  past  but  in  the  present,  has  only 
too  pUiinly  shown,  that  a  religious  zeal  which  ex])ends  itself  on 
tritles  ha^s  not  room  nor  strength  left  for  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  Law. 

From  tithing  to  imrification  the  transition  was  natural.'  It 
constituted  the  second  grand  characteristic  of  Pharisaic  piety.  We 
have  seen  with  what  punctiliousness  questions  of  outward  ))urity  of 
vessels  were  discussed.  But  woe  to  the  hypocrisy  which,  caring  for 
the  outside,  heeded  not  whether  that  which  filled  the  cup  and  platter 
had  been  procured  by  extortion  or  Avas  used  for  excess.  And,  alas  for 
the  blindness  which  perceived  not,  that  internal  purity  was  the  real 
condition  of  that  which  Avas  outward ! 

Woe  similarly  to  another  species  of  hypocrisy,  of  which,  indeed, 
the  preceding  were  but  the  outcome:  that  of  outward  appearance  of 
righteousness,  while  heart  and  mind  were  full  of  iniquity — just  as 
those  annually-whited  sepulchres  of  theirs  seemed  so  fair  outwardly, 
but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.  Woe, 
lastly,  to  that  hypocrisy  which  built  and  decorated  sepulchres  of 
proj)hets  and  righteous  men,  and  by  so  doing  sought  to  shelter  itsell 
from  share  in  the  guilt  of  those  who  had  killed  them.  It  was  not 
spiritual  repentance,  but  national  pride,  which  actuated  them  in  this, 
the  same  spirit  of  self-sufficiency,  pride,  and  impenitence  which  had 
led  their  fathers  to  commit  the  murders.  And  were  they  not  about 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Him  to  AVliom  all  the  prophets 
had  pointed?  Fast  were  they  in  the  Divine  judgment  filling  up  the 
measui'e  of  their  fathers. 

And  thicker  and  heavier  than  ever  before  fell  the  hailstorm  of  His 
denunciations,  as  He  foretold  the  certain  doom  which  awaited  their 
national  impenitence."  Prophets,  wise  men,  and  scribes  would  be  bw.  34-36 
sent  them  of  Him;  and  only  murder,  sutterings,  and  persecutions 
would  await  them — not  reception  of  their  message  and  warnings. 
And  so  would  they  l)ecome  heirs  of  all  the  blood  of  martyred  saints, 
from  that  of  him  whom  Scripture  records  as  the  first  one  murdered, 
down  to  that  last  martyr  of  Jewish  unbelief  of  Aviiom  tradition  spoke 
in  such  terms — Zechariah,**  stoned  by  the  king's  command  in   the 

>  Keim,  with  keen  insight,  character-  sets  forth  their  relations  to  those  fore- 

ises  the  Woe  wliich  contrasts  their  prose-  runners  of  Christ,   whose   graves    they 

lytising  zeal  with  their  resistance  to  the  built. 

progress    of    the    Kingdom;    then,    the  -  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader 

third  and  fourth  which  denounce  their  that  this  Zechariah  was  the  son  of  Jehoi- 

false  teaching,  the  tifth  ,and  sixth  their  ada.     The  ditlerence  in  the  text  of  St. 

false  attempts  at  purity,  while  the  last  Matthew  may  either  be  due  to   family 
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»  2  Oliron. 
xxiv.  •20--22 

'■  Sanh.  'iii 
/-:  (iitt.  .)7 
/' :  also  ill 
the  Midi-, 
on  Eccl.  iii. 
It;  and  X.  i. 
and  on 
Lament,  ii. 
2,  and  iv.  l-t 

<■  vv.  37-3i) 

•'  Vayyik. 
R.  25 


Court  of  the  'r('uii)l('. '  wlmsc  Ijlood,  ;is  Icocud  had  it,  did  not  dry  up 
tliosc  two  ceuturies  and  a  half,  but  still  1)u1)1)1(mI  on  the  pavement, 
when  Xebuzar-adan  entered  the  Tenii)lc,  and  at  last  avenged  it.'' 

And  yet  it  woukl  not  have  been  Jesus,  if,  while  denouncing  cer- 
tain judgment  on  them  wlio,  by  continuance  and  comph-'tion  of  the 
crimes  of  their  fathers,  tlirough  the  same  unbelief,  had  served  them- 
selves heirs  to  all  their  guilt,  He  had  not  also  added  to  it  the  pa.s- 
sionate  lanunit  of  a  love  which,  even  Avhen  S{)urned,  lingered  with 
regretful  longing  over  the  lost."  They  all  knew  the  counnini  illustra- 
tion of  the  hen  gathering  her  young  brood  for  shelter.' and  they  knew 
also  what  of  Divine  protection,  l)lessing,  and  rest  it  iniplied,  when 
they  spoke  of  being  gathered  uiuler  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah. 
Fain  ami  often  would  Jesus  have  given  to  Israel,  His  people,  that 
shelter,  rest,  protection,  and  blessing — but  they  would  not.  Looking 
around  on  those  Temple-buildings — that  House,  it  shall  be  lett  to 
them  desolate!  And  He  quitted  its  courts  with  these  words,  that 
they  of  Israel  should  nc^t  see  Him  again  till,  the  night  of  their  unl)e]ief 
past,  they  would  welcome  His  return  with  a  better  Hosanua  than 
that  which  had  greeted  His  Royal  Entry  three  days  betbre.  And  this 
was  tlie  •  Farewell '  and  the  parting  of  Israel's  Messiah  from  Israel  and 
its  Teuiple.  Yet  a  Farewell  which  promised  a  coming  again:  and  a 
parting  which  implied  a  welcome  in  the  future  from  a  believing 
people  to  a  gracious,  pardoning  King! 


circumstances,  unknown  to  us.  whicli 
miglit  admit  of  liis  designation  as  'the 
son  of  Baracliias'  (the  reading  is  un- 
doubtedly correct),  or  an  error  may  invve 
crept  into  tlie  text — liow,  we  know  not. 
and  it  is  of  little  moment.  Tliere  can 
be  no  question  that  the  reference  is  to 
tliis  Zacharias.  It  seems  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  strange  notion  tiiat 
the  notice  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii,  35  has  Vjeen 
derived  from  the  account  of  the  murder 
of  Ztii-fi'iriiis,  the  son  of  Baruch,  in  the 
Temitle  during  tlie  last  siege  {Jos.  War. 
iv.  5.  4).  To  this  there  are  the  follow- 
ing four  objections:  (1)  Banivh  (as  in 
Jos.)  and  harddiids  (as  in  St.  Matt.)  are 
quite  different  names,  in  Greek  as  in 
Hebrew — Tj1~p,  'blessed,'  Bcrpoj3j,  and 

~!?^.2.  'Jehovah  will  bless.'  Bcr/ja^/a?. 

Comp.  for  ex.  LXX..  Xeh.  iii.  20  with 
iii.  30.  (2)  Because  the  place  of  their 
slaughter  was  different,  that  of  the  one 
■  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,"  that 
of  the  other  'in  the  midst  {iv  jiieady)  of 
the    Temple' — either    the  court  of  the 


women,  or  that  of  the  Israelites.  (3) 
Because  the  murder  of  the  Zacharias  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Matt,  stood  out  as  the 
crowning  national  crime,  and  as  such  is 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  Jewish  legend 
(see  references  in  margin),  and  dwell 
upon  with  many  miraculous  embeliish- 
meiits.  (4)  Because  the  clumsiest  forger 
would  scarcely  have  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  an  event  connected  with  the 
last  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  derived 
from  Josephus.  In  general,  we  take 
this  opportunity  strongly  to  assert  that 
only  unacciuaintance  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject could  lead  anyone  to  look  to  Jf)se- 
jihus  for  the  source  of  any  part  of  the 
evangelic  narrative.  To  these  remarks 
we  iiave  to  add  that  precisely  the 
same  error  (if  such  it  be)  as  in  our 
text  of  St.  Matthew  occurs  in  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Lament,  ii.  20,  where  this  Zecha- 
riah  is  designated  -the  son(  =  granil- 
soni  of  Iddo,"  comp.  Ezr.  v.  1,  and  Zccli. 
i.  1,  7.  For  the  correct  reading  cson 
of  Jehoiada')  in  the  'Gospel  of  tin'  He- 
brews,' comp.  Xlcholso/t,  \>.  59. 
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C'lIAPTEU  V. 

THETHIHI)  DAY  IX  PASSION-WKKlv — THE  LAST  SERIES  OF  ]\\RABLES:  TO 
THE  PHARISEES  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE — OX  THE  WAV  TO  JERFSALEM: 
THE  PARARLK  OV  THE  LABOFRERS  IN  THE  VINEYARD — IN  THE  TEMPLE: 
THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  'NO  '  AND  •  VES  "  OF  THE  TWO  SONS — THE  PARA- 
BLE OF  THE  EVIL  HFSBANDMEN  EVILLV  DESTROYED — THE  PARABLE 
OF  THE  MARRIA(;E  OF  THE  KING'S  SON  AND  OF  THE  WEDDING  GARMENT. 

(St.  Matt.  .\i.\.  .">()— \.\.  Hi;  St.  Matt.  xxi.  2«-.'i2;  St.  Matt.  xxi.  Xi-iC;   St.   Mark  xii. 
1-12;  St.  Luke  xx.  9-19;  St.  Matt.  xxii.  1-1  L) 

AlthoF(;h  it  may  not  be  pot<sil)lo  to  mark  their  exact  succession,  it  CHAP. 

will  l)c  convenient  here  to  group  togetlier  the  last  series  of  Para1)les.  ^^ 

Most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  spoken  on  that  third  day  in   Passion-  ^— ^.'^ — 

week:  the  first  four  to  a  more  general  audience;  the  last  three  (to 

be  treated  in  another  chapter)  to  the  disciples,  when,  on  the  evening 

of  that  third  dav,  on  the  Motmt  of  Olives,^'  HetoUlthem  of  the  'Last  «st.  Matt. 

'  '  .  xxiv.  1.  St- 

Things.'     They  are  the   Parables  of  Judgment,  and  in  one  form  or  Lukexxi. 
another  treat  of  '  the  End.' 

1.     Tlie  Parable  of  the  Labourers  in  the  Vinei/ard.''     As  treating  'st.  Matt. 

xix.  30-xx. 

of '  the  End, '  this  Parable  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  series,  although  le 
it  may  have  been  spoken  previously  to. Passion- Week,  perhaps  on  that 
Mission-journey  in  Peraea,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  recorded  by 
St.  Matthew.  At  any  rate,  it  stands  in  internal  relation  with  what 
passed  on  that  occasion,  and  must  therefore  be  studied  with  reference 
to  it. 

We  remember,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  rich  young  rider's 
failure  to  enter  the  Kingdom,  to  which  he  was  so  near,  Christ  had 
uttered  an  earnest  warning  on  the  danger  of  'riches.'^  In  the  low  Matt.  xix. 
spiritual  stage  which  the  Apostles  had  as  yet  attained,  it  was,  peihaps, 
only  natural  that  Peter  should,  as  spokesman  of  the  rest,  have,  in  a  kind 
of  spiritual  covetousness,  clutched  at  the  promised  reward,  and  that  in 
a  tone  of  self-righteousness  he  should  have  reminded  Christ  of  the 
sacrifices  which  they  had  made.  It  was  most  painfully  incongruous, 
yet  part  of  what  lie,  the  Lord,  had  always  to  bear,  and  bore  so 
patiently  and  lovingly,  from  their  ignorance  and  failure  to  understand 


•23,  -H 
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BOOK       lliiii  and  His  work.     And  this  want  ot  triu'  sympathy,  tliis  coiistant 
y         contending  with  the  moral  dulness  even  of  those  nearest  to  Him, 

'^— -^"^*-^  must  ImA'e  hccn  part  of  His  great  liiimiliation  and  sorrow,  one  element 
in  the  terrible  solitariness  of  His  Life,  which  made  Him  feel  that,  in 
the  truest  sense,  'the  Son  of  Man  had  not  where  to  lay  His  Head.' 
And  yet  we  also  mark  the  wondrous  Divine  generosity  which,  even 
in  moments  of  such  sore  disappointment,  would  not  let  Him  take  for 
nought  what  should  have  been  freely  offered  in  the  gladsome  service 
of  grateful  love.  Only  there  was  here  deep  danger  to  the  disciples: 
danger  of  lapsing  into  feelings  kindred  to  those  with  which  the 
Pharisees  viewed  the  pardoned  Publicans,  or  the  elder  son  in  the 
Parable  his  younger  brother:  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  right 
relations,  and  with  it  the  very  character  of  the  Kingdom,  and  of  work 
in  and  for  it.  It  is  to  this  that  the  ['arable  of  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard  refers. 

The  principle  which  Christ  lays  down  is,  that,  while  nothing  done 
for  Him  shall  lose  its  reward,  yet,  from  one  reason  or  another,  no 
forecast  can  be  made,  no  inferences  of  self-righteousness  may  be 
drawn.  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  most  work  done — at 
least,  to  our  seeing  and  judging — shall  entail  a  greater  reward.  On 
the  contrary,  'many  that  are  first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last  shall  l)e 
first. '  Not  all,  nor  yet  always  and  necessarily,  but  '  many. '  And  in 
such  cases  no  wrong  has  been  done;  there  exists  no  claim,  even  in 
view  of  the  promises  of  dne  acknowledgment  of  work.  Spiritual  pride 
and  self  assertion  can  only  be  the  outcome  either  of  misunderstanding 

>st.  Matt.  God's  relation  to  us,  or  else  of  a  wrong  state  of  mind  towards  others " 
— that  is,  it  betokens  mental  or  moral  unfitness. 

Of  this  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  is  an  illustration.  It  teaches 
nothing  beyond  this.'  But,  while  illustrating  how  it  may  come  that 
some  who  were  first  are  '-  last,  and  now  utterly  mistaken  or  wrong 
is  the  thought  that  they  must  necessarily  receive  more  than  others, 
who,  seemingly,  have  done  more — liow,  in  short,  work  for  Christ  is 
not  a  ])onderable  quantity,  so  much  for  so  much,  nor  yet  we  the  judges 
of  when  and  why  a  worker  has  come — it  also  conveys  much  that  is 
new,  and,  in  numy  respects,  most  comforting. 

We  mark,  first,  the  bearing  of  '  the  householder,  who  went  out 
immediately,  at  earliest  morn  (a/ua  Ttpoo'i),  to  hire  labourers  into  his 

'  Insteiid   of  disoussiii^  the  explaim-  seemed   requisite.       Our  interpretation 

tions     of    otiiers,   I    prefer    simply    to  turns  on  this,  that  the  Parable  is  only 

expound   that  which  I  have  to  propose.  an  Uliislration    of   what   is   said  in   St. 

The  difficulties  of  the  usual  interpreta-  Matt.  xix.  :^0. 
tions  are   so    ffi'eat    that  a  fresh  stud\ 
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vineyard.'     That  lie  did  not  send  liis  steward,  hut  went  hiiusclf,'  and      ("haI". 
with  the  dawn  of  niornin<j:,  sliows  l)oth  that  tlioru  was  niiu'li  work  to  v 

do,  and  the  hoiiselioUler's  anxiety  to  liave  it  done.  Tliat  lioiisehohler  ^— ^c — - 
is  God,  and  the  vineyard  His  Kingdom;  tlic  labouici's,  whom  with  xx.T 
earliest  morning  He  seeks  in  the  market-place  of  busy  lile.  are  His 
Servants.  With  these  he  agreed  lor  a  doiarius  a  day,  which  was 
the  ordinary  wages  for  a  day's  labour,^  and  so  sent  them  into  tlie 
vineyard;  in  other  words,  He  told  them  He  Avould  pay  the  rt-ward 
promised  to  labourers.  So  passed  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
About  the  third  hour  (the  Jewish  working  day  being  reckoned  from 
sunrise  to  sunset),  that  is,  i)robably  as  it  was  drawing  towards  a  close, 
ho  went  out  again,  and,  as  he  saw  '  others  '  standing  idle  in  the  ■ 
market-place,  he  said  to  them,  '  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard.'  There 
was  more  than  enough  to  do  in  that  vineyard;  enough  and  more  to 
employ  them.  And  when  he  came,  they  had  stood  in  the  niarket- 
])lace  ready  and  waiting  to  go  to  work,  yet  *  idle  ' — unemployed  as 
yet.  It  might  not  have  been  precisely  their  blame  that  they  had  not 
gone  before;  they  were  'others'  than  those  in  the  nuirket-place 
when  the  Master  had  first  come,  and  they  had  not  been  there  at  that 
time.  Only  as  he  now  sent  them,  he  made  no  detinite  })romise. 
They  felt  that  in  their  special  circumstances  they  had  no  claim; 
he  told  them,  that  wiiatsoever  was  right  he  would  give  tlieni;  and 
they  implicitly  trusted  to  his  word,  to  his  justice  and  goodness. 
And  so  happened  it  yet  again,  both  at  the  sixth  and  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day.  We  repeat,  that  in  none  of  these  instances  was  it 
the  guilt  of  the  hibourers — in  the  sense  of  being  du(!  to  their  unwill- 
ingness or  refusal — that  they  had  not  before  gone  into  the  vineyard. 
For  some  reason — perhajjs  liy  their  fault,  perhaps  not — they  had  not 
been  earlier  in  the  nuirket-place.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  there  and 
called,  they  went,  although,  of  course,  the  loss  of  time,  however  caused, 
implied  loss  of  work.  Neither  di<l  the  Master  in  any  case  nmke, 
nor  they  ask  for,  other  jiromise  than  that  implied  in  his  woi'd  and 
character. 

These  four  things,  then,  stand  out  cleaiiy  in  the  Piiral)le:  the 
abundance  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard:  the  anxiety  of  the 
householder  to  secure  all  available  latxuirers;  tlu^  circumstance  that, 
not  from  unwillingness  or  refusal,  but  Ix'cause  they  had  not  been 
there  and  available,  the  labourers  had  come  at  latei-  hours;  and 
that,  M'hen  they  had  so  come,  they  were  ready  to  go  into  the  vineyard 

•  lu   Rome,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,   a      tliat  is,  iatl)er  less  tluui  in  .Jii(la\i  iconiii. 
day-labourer  received  12  rw=about(k/. —      Mnrijudrdf.  Rom.  Aitertli.  vol.  v.  p.  .')2i. 
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MooK      without  promise  of  (Icliiiitc  reward,  siini)ly  trusting  to  the  truth  and 
V  ,i>-oodneH.s  of  hiiu  wlioin  they  went  to  serve.     We  think  here  of  those 

^- — , -last,"  the  Gentiles  from  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  '  of  the 

xiii.  30  converted  i)ul)li('ans  and  sinners;  of  those,  a  great  )Kirt  of  vvliose  lives 
has,  alas!  been  silent  somewhere  else,  and  who  have  only  eome  at  a 
late  liour  into  the  market-place;  nay,  of  them  also  whose  opportu- 
nities, capacity,  strength,  or  time  have  l)een  very  limited — and  we 
thaidv  God  for  the  teachingof  this  l'aral)le.  And  if  doubt  sliould  still 
exist,  it  must  be  removed  by  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  part  of 
the  Tarable,  in  which  the  householder  is  represented  as  going  out  at 
the  last  hour,  when,  finding  others  standing,'  he  asks  them  why  they 
stood  there  all  the  day  idle,  to  which  they  reply,  that  no  man  had 
hired  them.  These  also  are,  in  turn,  sent  into  the  vineyard,  though 
ap])arently  without  any  expressed  i)roniise  at  all.'-'  It  thus  appears, 
that  in  jjroportion  to  the  lateness  of  their  work  was  the  felt  absence 
of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  and  their  simple  reliance  on 
their  emi)loyer. 

And  now  it  is  even.  The  time  for  working  is  past,  and  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  bids  His  Steward  [here  the  Christ]  pay  His  labourers. 
But  here  the  first  surprise  awaits  them.  The  order  of  pa^^ment  is 
the  inverse  of  that  of  labour:  'beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first.' 
This  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  Parable.  For,  if  the  first 
labourers  had  been  paid  first,  they  w^ould  either  have  gone  away  with- 
out knowing  what  was  done  to  the  last,  or,  if  they  had  remained,  their 
objection  could  not  have  l)cen  urged,  except  on  the  ground  of  mani- 
fest malevolence  towards  their  neighbours.  After  having  received  their 
wages,  they  coidd  not  have  objected  that  they  had  not  received  enough, 
h\n  oidy  that  the  others  had  received  too  much.  But  it  was  not 
the  scope  of  the  Pai-able  to  charge  with  conscious  malevolence  those 
who  sought  a  higher  reward  or  deemed  themselves  entitled  to  it. 
Again,  we  notice,  as  indicating  the  disposition  of  the  later  labourers, 
that  those  of  the  third  hour  did  not  murmur,  because  they  had  not 
got  more  than  they  of  the  eleventh  hour.  This  is  in  acconlance 
with  their  not  having  made  any  bargain  at  tiie  first,  but  trusted 
entirely  to  the  householder.  But  they  of  the  first  hour  had  their 
cupidity  excited.  Seeing  what  the  others  had  received,  they  ex- 
pected to  have  more  than  their  due.  When  they  likewise  received 
e\-ery  man  a  (Jrnnrius.  they  murmured,  as  if  injustice  had  been  done 

'  Tlie  word  'Idle'  in  the  second  clause  -'  Tlie  last  clause  in  our  T.R.  and  AA'. 

of  ver.  (>   is  spurious,  tliouirli   it  may,  of      is  spurious,   thouiih  pcrlutps  such  a  pro- 
course. I)e  supi)lied  friiui  the  fourth  clause.       niise  was  umlerstood. 
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tlieiii.      And,    as   mostly    in    like   (•irciiinstaiR'cs,    Initli    and   lairiiess      ('HAP. 
soenuvl    on    tlicir    side.       For.    selecting    the    extrenie    case    of   llie         V 
eleventh  hour  hibourers,  lia<l   not    the  Househohh'r  made  those  wiio   ^— ^r'-^-' 
liad    wron<i'ht '   oidy   one    lioui-   ('(jual   to  them   who   had    -Ijoi'iie   tlio 
l)unUMi  of  tlie  (hiy  and  tlie  heat  "":'     Vet,  however  I'aif  llieir  reasoning 
iniglit  seem,  tliey  liad  no  chiim  in   trutli  or  e(iuity,  foi-   liad   they  not 
agreed  I'oi-  one  (/rnariiis  with  himy     And  it  liad  not  even  heeii  in  tlie 
genei'al  terms  of  a  day's  wages,  hut  they  had  made  the  expi'ess  hai-- 
gain  of  one  dciKirhis.     'I'hey  had  gone  to  work  with  a  stii)u]ate(l  sum 
as  their  hire  distinctly  in  view.     They  now  appealed  to  justice:  hut 
from  tirst  to  last  they  had  had  justice.     This  as  regards  the  ■  so  much 
for  so  nnicir  principle  of  claim,  law.  work.  ;ind  i)ay. 

Hut  there  was  yet  another  aspect  than  that  of  mere  justice. 
Those  other  labourers,  who  had  felt  that,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
ttuMi-  appearance,  they  had  no  claim — and,  alas  I  which  of  us  must 
not  feel  how  late  we  have  been  in  coming,  and  hence  how  little  we 
can  have  wrought — had  made  no  bargain,  hut  trusted  to  the  Master. 
And  as  they  had  believed,  so  was  it  unto  them.  Not  because  they 
nmde  or  had  any  claim--'  1  will,  however,  to  give  unto  this  last,  even 
as  unto  thee' — the  word  '  I  will'  {OeXoo)  Ijcing  emphatically  put  first 
to  mark  'the  good  pleasure"  of  His  grace  as  the  ground  of  action. 
Such  a  Master  could  not  have  given  less  to  those  wdio  had  come  when 
called,  trusting  to  Itis  goodness,  and  not  in  their  deserts.  The  re- 
ward was  now  reckoned,  not  of  work  nor  of  debt,  but  of  grace.'  In  '^Rom.  iv. 
passing  we  also  mark,  as  against  cavillers,  the  profound  accord  be-  ''''  ^*' 
tween  what  negative  critics  wouhl  call  the  'true  Judaic  (lospel "  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  ■what  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  -the  anti- 
Judaic  teaching'  of  St.  Paul — and  we  ask  our  opponents  to  reconcile 
on  their  theory  what  can  oidy  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  St. 
Paul,  like  St.  Matthew,  was  the  true  discii)le  of  the  true  Teacher, 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  if  all  is  to  be  placed  on  the  new  ground  oi'  f/racc.  witli  which, 
indeed,  the  whole  bearing  of  the  later  labourers  accords,  then  (as  St. 
Paul  also  shows)  the  labourers  who  murmured  Avere  guilty  either  of 
ignorance  in  failing  to  perceive  the  sovereignty  of  grace — that  it  is 
within  His  power  to  do  Avith  TTis  own  as  He  willeth'' — or  else  of  'Kom.  xi. 
malevolence,  wiien.  instead  of  with  grateful  joy,  they  lookeil  on  with 
an  evil  eye — and  this  in  i)roportion  as  'the  Householder"  was  good. 

'  I  prefer  not  reiideriiii;  with  3^'//r'/- anil  ei'rf  could  not  have  meant,  that  tlie  last 

the     II. V.   ETtoh/aav,    viz.,    chpav,  \)\  had    'spent,'   not  •  wrou<i-ht.'    an    liour. 

'spent,' l)Uttal<ini;- the  verli  as  the  Heljrew  This   were   a  ,<:rratuitons   inii)nt:iti(in    to 

nr"  =  •wroui>;ht.'  And  the  tirst  laliour-  them  of  malevolence  ami  eaiuniny. 
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Eccl.  V.  12 


But  such  a  state  of  iniiid  may  be  equally  that  of  the  Jews,"  and  of  the 
Gentiles.*'  And  so,  in  this  illustrative  case  of  the  Parable,  'the  tirst 
shall  be  last,  and  tlie  last  first.' '  And  in  other  instances  also,  though 
not  in  (i// — 'many  shall  be  last  that  are  first;  and  first  that  arc 
last.'  I  Jut  He  is  the  God,  Sovereign  in  grace,  in  Whose  Vineyard 
there  is  work  to  do  for  all,  however  limited  their  time,  i)ower,  or 
opportunity;  Whose  labourers  we  are,  if  His  Children;  Who,  in 
His  desire  for  the  work,  and  condescension  and  patience  towards 
the  workers,  gocth  out  into  the  market-place  even  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  and,  with  only  gentlest  rebuke  for  not  having  earlier  come 
thither  and  thus  lost  our  day  in  idleness,  still,  even  to  the  last,  bids 
us  come;  Who  promises  what  is  right,  and  gives  far  more  than  is 
due  to  them  who  simply  trust  Him:  the  God  not  of  the  Jews  nor 
of  the  Gentiles  only,  but  our  Father;  the  God  Who  not  only  pays, 
but  freely  gives  of  His  own,  and  in  Whose  Wisdom  and  by  Whose 
Grace  it  may  be,  that,  even  as  the  first  shall  be  last,  so  the  last  shall 
be  first. 

Another  point  still  remains  to  be  noticed.  If  anywhere,  we  expect 
in  these  Parables,  addressed  to  the  people,  forms  of  teaching  and  speak- 
ing with  which  they  were  familiar — in  other  words,  Jewish  parallels. 
But  we  equally  expect  that  the  teaching  of  Christ,  while  conveyed 
under  illustrations  with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar,  would  be  en- 
tirely different  in  spirit.  And  such  we  find  it  notably  in  the  present 
instance.  To  begin  with,  according  to  Jewish  Law,  if  a  man  engaged 
a  labourer  without  any  definite  bargain,  l)ut  on  the  statement  that 
he  would  be  paid  as  one  or  another  of  the  labourers  in  the  place,  he 
was,  according  to  some,  only  bound  to  pay  the  lowest  wages  in  the 
place;  but,  according  to  the  majority,  the  average  between  the  lowest 
and  the  highest.'^'  Again,  as  regards  the  letter  of  the  Parable  itself, 
we  have  a  remarkable  parallel  in  a  funeral  oration  on  a  Rabbi,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  The  text^  chosen  was:  'The 
sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,'"  and  this  was  illustrated  by  a 
Parable  of  a  king  who  had  a  vineyard,  and  engaged  many  labourers 
to  work  in  it.  One  of  them  was  distinguished  above  the  rest  by  his 
ability.  So  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  walked  up  and 
down  with  him.  At  even,  when  the  labourers  were  paid,  this  one 
received  the  same  wages  as  the  others,  just  as  if  he  had  wrought  tiie 
whole  day.     Upon  this  the  others  murmured,  because   he  who  had 

1  The  clause  which  follows  in  our  A. Y.  liere  introduced,    may  be  found  at   tlie 

is  spurious.  dose  of  Baijha  ^fets.  s.'i  a   and  tlie  be- 

•^  Some  interesting  illustrations  of  sec-  ,u;lnnin.g  of  /k 
ondary    ini]iortanc'e,    and   therefore   not 
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wrought  onl}'  two  hours  had  received  tlie  same  as  they    who    had  CHAP. 
kiboured  the  whole  day,  when  the  king  replied:    '  ^^'hy  niurnmr  ye?         V 

Thirf  labourer  has  by  his  skill  wrought  as  mueh  in  two  hours  as  you  ' — ^r — 

during  the  whole  day.'  *    Tliis  in  reference  to  the  great  merits  of  the  "Mi.ir.  .m 

.  Eccl.  V.   11; 

deceased  young  Kabbi.  Jw.  Bor.  ii. 

But  it  will  be  observed   that,   with  all    its    similarity    of  form, 
the  moral  of  the  Jewish  Parable  is  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ.     The  same    spirit    of  work   and    pay 
breathes  in  an(jther  Parable,  which  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  idea 
that  God  had  not  revealed  the  reward  attaching  to  each  command- 
ment, in  order  that  men  might  not  neglect  those  which  brought  less 
return.     A  king — so  the  Parable  runs — had  a  garden,  for  which  he 
hired  labourers  without  telling  them  what  their  wages  would   be. 
In  the  evening  he  called  them,  and,  having  ascertained  from  each 
under  what  tree  he  had  been  working,  he  paid  them  according  to 
the  value  of  the  trees  on  which  they  had  been  engaged.     And  when 
they  said  that  he  ought  to  have  told  them,  which  trees  would  bring 
the  labourers  most  pay,  the  king  replied  that  thereby  a  great  part  of 
his  garden  would  have  been  neglected.     So  had  God  in  like  manner 
only  revealed  the  reward  of  the  greatest  of  the  commandments,  that 
to  honour  father  and  mother,"  and  that  of  the  least,  about  letting  the  "  Ex.  xx.  12 
mother-bird  fly  away" — attaching  to  botli  precisely  the  same  reward. "^  ^ceut.xxii. 
To  these,  if  need  were,  might  be  added  other  illustrations  of  that  "Debar,  n. 
painful  reckoning  about  work,  or  else  sufferings,  and  reward,  which  xxu.  6  "  " 
characterises  Jewish  theology,  as  it  did  those  labourers  in  theParable."  '■  see,  for 

m  1  T-.         1  1      •        1  •  •  example, 

2.  The  second  Parable  m  this  series — or  perhaps  rather  illustra-  Ber.  5  a 
tion — was    spoken    within    the    Temple.      The    Saviour    had    been  especially 
answering  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  as  to  His  authority  by  an 
appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist.     This  led  Him  to  refer  to 
the  twofold  reception  of  that   testimony — on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
Publicans  and  harlots,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Pharisees. 

The  Parable, Mvhich  now  follows,  introduces  a  man  who  has  two  ^st.  Matt, 
sons.     He  goes  to  the  first,  and  in  language  of  affection  {riKvov) 
bids  him  go  and  work  in  his  vineyard.     The  son  curtly  and  rudely 
refuses;  but  afterwards  he  ciianges  his  mincP  and  goes.^      Meantime 

'  The  word  is  not  the  same  as  tliat  for  "  Lookina;  away  from  tlie  ver.v  profane 

'repent'  in  St.  Matt.  iii.  2.     The  latter  nse  made  of  the  saying  in  the  Talmud, 

refers  to  a  cliange  of  heart,  and  means  we  may  quote  as  a  literary  curiosity  the 

something  spiritual.     The  word  used  in  following  as  the  origin   of  the  proverb: 

the  text  means  only  a  change  of  mind  lie  that  will  not  when  he  may.  Mhen  he 

and  purpose.     It  occurs   besides  in   St.  ^yij]  ]ig  ii\\^\\  iiave  nay  n"!,'^  N"^  '.-|*i~"""^ 

Matl.xxvii.  3;  2  Cor.   vii.  8;  Heb.  vii.  -,^.,^  ..^j^' -,^»;^  -.,^j^;.^.  ^..«,^,  gj,._   ^ ";- 

2^'  line  H  from  bottom. 
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BOOK      the  father,  wlieii  refused  by  the  one,  lias  gone  to  his  other  son  on 
V         the  same  errand.     The  contrast  here  is  marked.      The  tone  is  most 

"-^"^^ — '  polite,  and  tlie  answer  of  the  son  contains  not  only  a  promise,  but  Ave 
almost  see  him  going:  '  I,  sir! — and  he  did  not  go.'  The  application 
was  easy.  The  tirst  son  represented  the  Publicans  and  harlots,  whose 
curt  and  rude  refusal  of  the  Father's  call  was  implied  in  their  life  of 
reckless  sin.  But  afterwards  they  changed  their  mind — and  went 
into  the  Father's  vineyard.  The  other  son,  with  his  politeness  of 
tone  and  ready  promise,  but  utter  neglect  of  obligations  undertaken, 
represented  the  Pharisees  with  their  hypocritical  and  empty  pro- 
fessions. And  Christ  obliged  them  to  make  application  of  the 
Parable.  When  challenged  by  the  Lord,  which  of  the  two  liad  done 
the  will  of  his  father,  they  could  not  avoid  the  answer.  Then  it 
was  that,  in  language  equally  stern  and  true,  He  pointed  the  moral. 
The  Baptist  had  come  preaching  righteousness,  and,  while  the  self- 
righteous  Pharisees  had  not  believed  him,  those  sinners  had.  And 
yet,  even  when  the  Pharisees  saw  the  efiect  on  these  former  sinners, 
they  changed  not  their  minds  that  they  might  believe.  Therefore  the 
Publicans  and  harlots  would  and  did  go  into  the  Kingdom  before  them. 
3.  Closely  connected  Avirh  the  two  preceding  Parables,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  Christ's  sayings  at  that  time,  is  that  about 

« St.  Matt,     the  Evil  Husbandmen  in  the  Yinevard."     As  in  the  Parable  about 

xxi   33  fcc  * 

and  par- '     the  Lubourcrs  soua'ht  by  the  Householder   at    diflerent   times,  the 

allels  *■  . 

object  here  is  to  set  forth  the  patience  and  goodness  of  the  owner, 

even  towards  the  evil.     And  as,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 

reference  is  made  to  the  practical  rejection  of  the  testimony  of  the 

Baptist  by  the  Jews,  and  their    consequent    self-exclusion    from  the 

Kingdom,  so  in  this  there  is  allusion  to  John  as  greater  than  the 

''ver.sG        prophcts,**  to  the  exclusion  of  Israel  as  a  people  from  their  position 

"ver.  43        in  the  Kingdom,"  and  to  their  punishment  as  individuals.''     Only  we 

■iver.  44        mark  here  a  terrible  progression.     The  neglect  and  non-belief  which 

had  appeared  in  the  former  Parable  have  now  ripened  into  rebellion, 

deliberate,  aggravated,  and  carried  to  its  utmost  consequences  in  the 

murder  of  the  King's  only  and  loved  Son.     Similarly,  what  formerly 

appeared  as  their  loss,  in  that  sinners  went  into  the  Kingdom  of 

God  before  them,  is   now  ]n'esented  alike  as  their  guilt  and  their 

judgment,  both  national  and  individual. 

The  Parable  opens,  like  that  in  Is.  v.,  with  a  description  of  the 
complete  arrangements  made  by  the  Owner  of  the  Vineyard.'  to  show 

'   'An  hedge '  against  aoimuls  or  ma-      cally   (>t.   Mark),   a   •  winefat '   (uttoA??- 
rauders,  'a  winepress,'  or,  more  speciti-      j^ioy),  into  whicli  tiie juice  of  the  grapes 
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how  everything  liad  been  done  to  ensure  a  good  yield  of  fruit,  and 
what  riglit  tlie  Owner  had  to  expeet  at  least  a  share  in  it.  In  the 
Parable,  as  in  the  prophecy,  the  Vineyard  represents  the  Theo(,'racy, 
although  in  the  Old  Testament,  necessarily,  as  identified  with  the 
7iati(>n  oi'  Isvnvl,''  while  in  the  Pai-aljle  the  two  are  distinguished, 
and  the  nation  is  represented  by  the  labourers  to  whom  the  Vine- 
yard was  '  let  out.'  Imleed,  the  whole  structure  of  the  Parable  shows, 
that  the  husbandmen  are  Israel  as  a  nation,  although  they  arc  ad- 
dressed aud  dealt  with  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  and 
leaders.  And  so  it  was  si)oken  '  to  the  people, ' ''  and  yet  '  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  '  rightly  *  perceived  that  He  spake  of  them.'  ° 

This  vineyard  the  owner  had  let  out  to  husbandmen,  while  he 
himself '  travelled  away'  [abroad],  as  St.  Luke  adds,  '  for  a  long  time." 
From  the  language  it  is  evident,  that  the  husbandmen  had  the  full 
management  of  the  vineyard.  We  remember,  that  there  were  three 
modes  of  dealing  with  land.  According  to  one  of  these  {Arisuth),  '■  the 
labourers '  employed  received  a  certain  portion  of  the  fruits,  say,  a 
third  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce.''  In  such  cases  it  seems,  at  least 
sometimes,  to  have  been  the  practice,  besides  giving  them  a  propor- 
tion of  the  i)roduee,  to  provide  also  the  seed  (for  a  tield)  and  to 
pay  wages  to  the  labourers.  °  The  other  two  modes  of  letting  land 
were,  either  that  the  tenant  paid  a  mone}^  rent  to  the  proprietor,*^ 
or  else  that  he  agreed  to  give  the  owner  a  definite  amount  of 
produce,  whether  the  harvest  had  been  good  or  bad.»'  Such  leases 
were  given  by  the  year  or  for  life:  sometimes  the  lease  was  even 
hereditary,  passing  from  father  to  son."  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  it  is  the  latter  kind  of  lease  (ChakhrariutJia,  from  ■^zn) 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  Parable,  the  lessees  being  bound  to  give 
the  owner  a  certain  amount  of  iruits  in  their  season. 

Accordingly,  '  when  the  time  of  the  fruits  drew  near,  lie  sent  his 
servants  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  his  fruits  ' — the  part  of  them 
belonging  to  him,  or,  as  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  express  it,  '  of  the 
fruits  of  the  vineyard. '  We  gather,  that  it  was  a  succession  of  servants, 
who  received  increasingly  ill  treatment  from  these  evil  husbandmen. 
We  might  have  expected  that  the  owner  would  now  have  taken 
severe  measures;  but  instead  of  this  he  sent,  in  his  i)atienee  and  good- 
ness, '  other  servants' — not  '  more,' '  which  would  scarcely  have  any 
meaning,  but  '  greater  than  the  first,'  no  doubt,  with  the  idea  that 

flowed,  and  'a  tower'  for  the  watclinien  are  too  minute  for  discussion  here.     The 

and  hibourers  generally.     We  may  here  ]n-incipal  one,   in  St.  Matt.   xxi.   40,  41, 

remark  that  the  differences  in  the  narra-  coinp.  with  tlie  parallels,  will  be  briefly 

tion  of  this  Parable  in  the  three  Gospels  referred  to  in  the  text. 


ij  St.  Luke 

XX.  9 

<:  St.  Matt. 
xxi.  4.5 


d  Jer.  Bikk. 
64  b 


<■  Shem.  R. 
41   cd. 
Warsh,  p. 

54 1>  last 
line 

f  T09. 

Demai  vl. 

f Babha 
Mets.  104  a 
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tlieir  greater  autliority  would  comiHaiul  respect.  And  wlien  these 
also  received  the  same  treatment,  we  must  regard  it  as  involving, 
not  only  additional,  but  increased  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  husl)and- 
men.  Once  more,  and  with  deepening  force,  does  the  question  arise, 
what  measures  the  owner  would  now  take.  But  once  more  we  have 
only  a  fresh  and  still  greater  display  of  his  patience  and  unwilling- 
ness to  believe  that  these  husbandmen  were  so  evil.  As  St.  Mark 
pathetically  put  it,  indicating  not  only  the  owner's  goodness,  but 
the  spirit  of  determined  rebellion  and  the  wickedness  of  the  hus- 
bandmen: '  He  had  yet  one,  a  beloved  son — he  sent  him  last  unto 
them,'  on  the  supposition  that  they  would  reverence  him.  The 
result  was  diflerent.  The  appearance  of  the  legal  heir  made  them 
apprehensive  of  their  tenure.  Practically,  the  vineyard  was  already 
theirs;  by  killing  the  heir,  the  only  claimant  to  it  Avould  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  and  so  the  vineyard  become  in  every  respect  their  o^\'n. 
For,  the  husbandmen  proceeded  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  owner  was 
'  abroad  '  '  for  a  long  time, '  he  would  not  personally  interfere — an 
impression  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  he  had  not 
avenged  the  former  ill-usage  of  his  servants,  but  only  sent  others 
in  the  hope  of  influencing  them  by  gentleness.  So  the  labourers, 
'taking  him  [the  son],  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  vineyard,  and  killed 
him ' — the  first  action  indicating  that  l)y  violence  they  thrust  him 
out  of  his  possession,  before  they  wickedly  slew  him. 

The  meaning  of  the  Parable  is  sufllciently  plain.  The  owner  of 
the  vineyard,  God,  had  let  out  His  Vineyard — the  Theocracy — to  His 
people  of  old.  The  covenant  having  been  instituted,  He  withdrew, 
as  it  were — the  former  direct  communication  between  Him  and  Israel 
ceased.  Then  in  due  season  He  sent  '  His  Servants,'  the  prophets,  to 
gather  His  fruits — they  had  had  theirs  in  all  the  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual advantages  of  the  covenant.  But,  instead  of  returning  the 
fruits  meet  unto  repentance,  they  only  ill-treated  His  messengers, 
and  that  increasingly,  even  unto  death.  In  His  longsuffering  He 
next  sent  on  the  same  errand  '  greater  '  than  them — John  the  Baptist.* 
And  when  he  also  received  the  same  treatment.  He  sent  last  His  own 
Son,  Jesus  Christ.  His  appearance  made  them  feel,  that  it  was  now 
a  decisive  struggle  for  the  Vineyard — and  so,  in  order  to  gain  its 
possession  for  themselves,  they  cast  the  rightful  heir  out  of  His  own 
possession,  and  then  killed  Him! 

And  they  must  have  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Parable, 
who  had  served  themselves  heirs  to  their  fathers  in  the  murder  of 
all  the  prophets,"  who  had  just  been  convicted  of  the  rejection  of  the 
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Baptist's  message,  and  whose  hearts  were  even  then  full  of  juurderoiis     CPIAP. 
thoughts  against  the  rightful  Heir  of  the  Vineyard.    IJiit,  even  so,  they         V 
must  speak  their  own  judgment.     In  answer  to  His  challenge,  what  ^— ^r--^ 
in  their  view  tlie  owner  of  the  vineyard  would  do  to  these  husband- 
men,   the  chief  priests  and    Pharisees  could  only  I'eply:    ^As   evil 
men  evilly  will    he  destroy   them.     And   the  vineyard  will   He  let 
out  to  other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  Him  the  fruits  in  their 
season. '"  "^^r  ^,'^". 

XXI.  41 

The  application  was  obvious,  and  it  was  made  by  Christ,  first, 
as  always,  by  a  reference  to  the  prophetic  testimony,  sliowing  not 
only  the  unity  of  all  God's  teaching,  but  also  the  continuity  of  the 
Israel  of  the  present  with  that  of  old  in  their  resistance  and  rejection 
of  God's  counsel  and  messengers.  The  quotation,  than  which  none 
more  applicable  could  be  imagined,  was  from  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  23,  and 
is  made  in  the  (Greek)  Gospel  of  St.  Mathew — not  necessarily  by 
Christ — from  the  LXX.  Version.  The  only,  almost  verbal,  difference 
between  it  and  the  original  is,  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  adoption 
of  the  stone  rejected  by  tlie  builders  as  head  of  the  corner  ('this,' 
hoc,  nXT)  is  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  in  the  LXX.  its  original  designation 
(avT?/)  as  head  of  the  corner  (previous  to  the  action  of  the  builders), 
is  traced  to  the  Lord.  And  then  followed,  in  plain  and  unmistakable 
language,  the  terrible  prediction,  first,  nationally,  that  the  Kingdom  of 
God  would  be  taken  from  them,  and  'given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth 
the  fruits  thereof;'  and  then,  individually,  that  whosoever  stunil)le(l 
at  that  stone  and  fell  over  it,  in  personal  offence  or  hostility,  should 
be  broken  in  pieces,'  but  whosoever  stood  in  the  way  of,  or  resisted 
its  progress,  and  on  whom  therefore  it  fell,  it  would  'scatter  Him  as 
dust.' 

Once  more  was  their  wrath  roused,  but  also  their  fears.  They 
knew  that  He  spake  of  them,  and  would  fain  have  laid  hands  on 
Him;  ])ut  they  feared  the  i)Cople,  who  in  those  days  regarded  Him 
as  a  proi)het.  And  so  for  the  present  they  left  Him,  and  went  their 
way. 

4.  If  Rabbinic  writings  offer  scarcely  any  parallel  to  the  jireccding 
Parable,  tliat  of  the  Marriage-Feast  of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Wed- 
ding Garment"  seems  almost  reproduced  in  Jewish  tradition.     In  its  "st.  Matt. 
oldest  form  "  it  is  ascribed  to  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  who  nourished  o  shabb. 
about  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew.     It  I52 "; 

'  The  only   Jewish   parallel,  even  in  sent  his  treasurer  to  collect  tribute,  when 

point  of  form,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  in  the  i)eople  of  the  land  killed  and  pluu- 

Vayy.   R.  11   (ed.  "Warsh.,  p.  18  a,  near  dered  him. 
beginning),  where  we  read  of  a  king  who 


15:3  a,  and 
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appears  with  varict}^  of,  or  with  additional  details  in  Jewish  commen- 
taries." But  while  the  Paralile  of  our  Lord  only  consists  of  two  parts,^ 
forming  one  whole  and  having  one  lesson,  the  Talmud  divides  it  into 
two  separate  Parables,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  show  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the  next  world — to  stand  in  readiness 
for  the  King's  feast;"  while  the  other'  is  meant  to  teach  that  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  present  our  soul  to  God  at  the  last  in  the  same  state  of 
purity  in  which  we  had  (according  to  Rabbinic  notions)  originally 
received  it."*  Even  this  shows  the  infinite  difference  between  the 
Lord's  and  the  Rabbinic  use  of  the  Parable.^  In  the  Jewish  Parable 
a  King  is  represented  as  inviting  to  a  feast,*  without,  however,  fixing 
the  exact  time  for  it.  The  wise  adorn  themselves  in  time,  and  are 
seated  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness,  since,  as  they 
argue,  no  elaborate  preparation  for  a  feast  can  be  needed  in  a  palace; 
while  the  foolish  go  away  to  their  work,  arguing  there  must  be  time 
enough,  since  there  can  be  no  feast  without  preparation.  (The 
Midrash  has  it,  that,  when  inviting  the  guests,  the  King  had  told 
them  to  wash,  anoint,  and  array  themselves  in  their  festive  garments; 
and  that  the  foolish,  arguing  that,  from  the  preparation  of  the  food 
and  the  arranging  of  the  seats,  they  would  learn  when  the  feast  was 
to  begin,  had  gone,  the  mason  to  his  cask  of  lime,  the  potter  to  his 
clay,  the  smith  to  his  furnace,  the  fuller  to  his  bleaching-ground. ) 
But  suddenly  comes  the  King's  summons  to  the  feast,  when  the  wise 
appear  festively  adorned,  and  the  King  rejoices  over  them,  and  they 
are  made  to  sit  down,  eat  and  drink;  while  he  is  wroth  with  the 
foolish,  who  appear  squalid,  and  are  ordered  to  stand  by  and  look  on 
in  anguish,  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  other  Jewish  Parable "  is  of  a  king  who  committed  to  his 
servants  the  royal  robes.  The  wise  among  them  carefully  laid  them 
by  while  the  foolish  put  them  on  when  they  did  their  work.  After  a 
time  the  king  asked  back  the  robes,  when  the  wise  could  restore  them 
clean,  while  the  foolish  had  them  soiled.  Then  the  king  rejoiced  over 
the  wise,  and,  while  the  robes  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury,  they  were 
bidden  go  home  in  peace.  '  But  to  the  foolish  he  commanded  that 
the  robes  should  be  handed  over  to  the  fuller,  and  that  they  them- 
selves should  be  cast  into  prison.'  We  readily  see  that  the  meaning 
of  this  Parable  was,  that  a  man  might  preserve  His  soul  perfectly  pure, 
and  so  enter  into  peace,  while  the  careless,  who  had  lost  their  original 


^  This  Parable  is  only  in  the  Talmud 
in  this  connection,  not  in  the  Midrasliim. 

'^  The  reader  will  find  both  these 
Parables  translated  in  '  Sketches  of  Jew- 


ish Social  Life,"  p.  179. 

3  In  the  Talmud  he  invites   his   ser- 
vants; in  the  Midrash,  others. 
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purity  [no  original  .sin  lierej,  woul<l,  in  tlic  next  world,  l»y  sullering,      CHAP, 
both  expiate  their  guilt  and  purify  their  souls.  ^^ 

When,  from  these  Rabbinic  i)erversions,  we  turn  to  the  Parable  of  "- — r — 
our  Lord,  its  meaning  is  not  difficult  to  understand.     The  King  made 
a  marriage '  for  his  Son,  w  hen  ho  sent  his  Servants  to  call  them  that 
were  bidden  to  the  wedding.     Evidently,  as  in  the  Jewish  Parable, 
and  as  before  in  that  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  great  Supper,''  a  "st-Luke 
l)roliniinary  general  invitation  had  preceded  the  announcement  that 
all    was    ready.     Indeed,  in   the   Midrash  on  Lament,  iv.  2,''  it  is  'l^'^- 
expressly  mentioned  among  other  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants  of  p.  73  6 
Jerusalem,  that  none  of  them  went  to  a  feast  till  the  invitation  had 
been  given  and  repeated.     But  in  the  Parable  those  invited  would  not 
come.     It  reminds  us  both  of  the  Parable  of  the  Labourers  for  the 
Vineyard,  sought  at  different  times,  and  of  the  repeated  sending  of 
messengers  to  those  Evil  Husbandmen  for  the  fruits  that  were  due, 
when  we  are  next  told  that  the  King  sent  forth  other  servants  to  tell 
them  to  come,  for  he  had  made  ready  his  '  early  meal '  {apiaTov,  not 
'dinner,' as  in  the   Authorised  and   Revised  Version),  and  that,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  the  later  meal,  the  oxen  and  fatlings  were  killed. 
These  repeated  endeavours  to  call,  to  admonish,  and  to  invite,  form  a 
characteristic  feature  of  these  Parables,  showing  that  it  was  one  of 
the  central  objects  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  exhibit  the  longsuffering 
and  goodness  of  God.     Instead  of  giving  heed  to  these  repeated  and 
pressing  calls,  in  the  words  of  the  Parable:   'But  they  [the  one  class] 
made  light  of  it,  and  went  away,  the  one  to  his  own  land,  the  other 
unto  his  own  merchandise.' 

So  the  one  class;  the  other  made  not  light  of  it,  but  acted  even 
worse  than  the  first.  '  But  the  rest  laid  hands  on  his  servants,  en- 
treated them  shamefully,  and  killed  them.'  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that,  when  the  servants  came  with  the  second  and  more  press- 
ing message,  the  one  class  showed  their  contempt  for  the  king,  the 
Avedding  of  his  son,  and  the  feast,  and  their  preference  for  and  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  possessions  or  acquisitions — their  property 
or  their  trading,  their  enjoyments  or  their  aims  and  desires.  And, 
when  these  had  gone,  and  probably  the  servants  still  remained  to 
plead  the  message  of  their  lord,  the  rest  evil  entreated,  and  then 
killed  them — proceeding  beyond  mere  contempt,  want  of  interest,  and 
preoccupation  with  their  own  affairs,  to  hatred  and  murder.  The  sin 
was  the  more  aggravated  that  he  was  their  king,  and  the  messengers 
had  invited  them  to  a  feast,  and  that  one  in  which  every  loyal  subject 
1  This  rather  than  •  marriage-feast.' 
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should  have  rejoiced  to  take  i)art.  Theirs  was,  therefore,  not  only 
murder,  but  also  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  On  this  the  king, 
in  his  wrath,  sent  forth  his  armies,  which — and  here  the  narrative  in 
point  of  time  anticipates  the  event — destroyed  the  murderers,  and 
burnt  their  city.* 

But  the  condign  punishment  of  these  rebels  forms  only  part  of 
the  Parable.  For  it  still  leaves  the  wedding  unprovided  with  guests, 
to  sympathise  with  the  joy  of  the  king,  and  partake  of  his  feast. 
And  so  the  narrative  continues: "  '  Then' — after  the  king  had  given 
commandment  for  his  armies  to  go  forth,  he  said  to  his  servants, 
'  The  wedding  indeed  is  ready,  but  they  that  were  bidden  were  not 
worthy.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  partings  of  the  highways  [where 
a  number  of  roads  meet  and  cross],  and,  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid 
to  the  marriage.'  We  remember  that  the  Parable  here  runs  parallel 
to  that  other,  when,  fii'st  the  outcasts  from  the  city-lanes,  and  then 
the  wanderers  on  the  world's  highway,  were  brought  in  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  invited  guests.  *"  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
no  connection  between  the  declaration  that  those  who  had  been  bidden 
had  proved  themselves  unwoHhy,  and  the  direction  to  go  into  the 
crossroads  and  gather  any  whom  they  might  find,  since  the  latter 
might  naturally  be  regarded  as  less  likely  to  prove  worthy.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  Parable.  The  first  invitation  had 
been  sent  to  selected  guests — to  the  Jews — who  might  have  been 
expected  to  l)e  'worthy, '  but  had  proved  themselves  unworthj';  the 
next  was  to  be  given,  not  to  the  chosen  city  or  nation,  but  to  all  that 
travelled  in  whatever  direction  on  the  world's  highway,  reaching  them 
where  the  roads  of  life  meet  and  part. 

We  have  already  in  part  anticipated  the  interpretation  of  this 
Parable.  '  The  Kingdom '  is  here,  as  so  often  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  likened  to  a  feast,  and  more  jpecitically  to  a  marriage- 
feast.  But  we  mark  as  distinctive,  that  the  King  makes  it  for  His 
Son.  Thus  Christ,  as  Son  and  Heir  of  the  Kingdom,  forms  the  central 
Figure  in  the  Parable.  This  is  the  first  point  set  before  us.  The 
next  is,  that  the  chosen,  invited  guests  were  the  ancient  Convenant- 
people — Israel.  To  them  God  had  sent  first  under  the  Old  Testament. 
And,  although  they  had  not  given  heed  to  His  call,  yet  a  second  class 
of  messengers  was  sent  to  them  under  tlie  New  Testament.  And  the 
message  of  the  latter  was,  that  '  the  early  meal '  was  ready  [Christ's 

'  Reference  is  only  made  to  tliat  i)art  this  is  not  mentioned.     Wiien   we  read 

who    were    mui'derers.       Not  tluit    the  of  'their   city,'  may  there  not   here  be 

others  escaped  suirerin<i;  or  loss,  ])ut,  in  also  a  reference  to  a  commonwealth  or 

accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Parable.  nation  ? 
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first  coming],  and  that  all  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  great     ghap. 
evening-meal  [Christ's  Reign].       Another  prominent  truth  is  set  forth         v 

in  the  repeated  message  of  the  King,  which  points  to  the  goodness  and  ^— ^r ' 

longsurtering  of  God.  Kext,  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  refusal 
of  Israel,  which  appears  in  the  contemptuous  neglect  and  pre- 
occupation with  their  own  things  of  one  party,  and  the  hatred, 
resistance,  and  murder  by  the  other.  Then  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion the  command  of  judgment  on  the  nation,  and  the  Ijurning  of 
their  cit}^ — God's  army  being,  in  this  instance,  the  Romans — and, 
finally,  the  direction  to  go  into  the  crossways  to  invite  all  men,  alike 
Jews  and  Gentiles. 

With  verse  10  begins  the  second  part  of  the  Parable.  The 
^  Servants  ' — that  is,  the  New  Testament  messengers — had  fulfilled 
their  commission;  they  had  brought  in  as  many  as  they  found,  both 
bad  and  good:  that  is,  without  respect  to  their  previous  history,  or 
their  moral  and  religious  state  up  to  the  time  of  their  call;  and  'the 
wedding  was  filled  with  guests' — that  is,  the  table  at  the  marriage- 
feast  was  filled  with  those  who  as  guests  'lay  around  iV{ci:vaK£ijxtvoov). 
But,  if  ever  we  are  to  learn  that  we  must  not  expect  on  earth — not 
even  at  the  King's  marriage4able — a  pure  Church,  it  is,  surely,  from 
what  now  follows.  The  King  entered  to  see  His  guests,  and  among 
them  he  descried  one  who  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment.  Manifestly, 
the  quickness  of  the  invitation  and  the  previous  unpreparedness  of 
the  guests  did  not  prevent  the  procuring  of  such  a  garment.  As  the 
guests  had  been  travellers,  and  as  the  feast  was  in  the  King's  palace, 
we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  sui:)posing  that  such  garments  were  supplied 
in  the  palace  itself  to  all  those  who  sought  them.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  circumstance,  that  the  man  so  addressed  '  was  speechless  " 
[literally,  'gagged,' or  'muzzled'].^  His  conduct  argued  utter  in-  "asinst. 
sensi])ilit3'  as  regarded  that  to  which  he  had  been  called — ignorance  34;  see  the 
of  what  was  due  to  the  King,  and  what  became  such  a  feast.  For, 
although  no  pi-evious  state  of  pre])aredness  was  required  of  the 
invited  guests,  all  being  bidden,  Avhether  good  or  bad,  yet  the  fact 
remained  that,  if  they  were  to  take  part  in  the  feast,  they  must  put 
on  a  garment  suited  to  the  occasion.  All  are  invited  to  the 
Gosi)el-feast;  ])ut  they  who  will  partake  of  it  must  put  on  the  King's 
wedding-garment  of  f]vangelical  holiness.  And  whereas  it  is  said  in 
the  Parable,  that  only  one  was  descried  without  this  garment,  this  is 
intended  to  teach,  that  the  King  will  not  only  generally  view  His 
guests,  but  that  each  will  be  separately  examined,  and  that  no  one — 
no,  not  a  single  individual — will  ])e  al)le  to  escape  discovery  amidst  the 


note  on  it. 
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mass  of  guests,  if  he  has  not  the  '  wedding-garment.'  In  short,  in 
that  day  of  trial,  it  is  not  a  scrutiny  of  Churches,  but  of  individuals 
in  the  Church.  And  so  the  King  bade  the  servants — diaKovoiz — not 
the  same  who  had  previously  carried  the  invitation  {dovXoig),  but 
others — evidently  here  the  Angels,  His  '  ministers,'  to  bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  'cast  him  out  into  the  darkness,  the  outer' — that  is, 
unable  to  offer  resistance  and  as  a  punished  captive,  he  was  to  be  cast 
out  into  that  darkness  which  is  outside  the  brilliantly  lighted  guest- 
chamber  of  the  King.  And,  still  further  to  mark  that  darkness  out- 
side, it  is  added  that  this  is  the  well-known  place  of  suffering  and 
anguish:   'there  shall  l)e  the  weeping  and  the  gnashing  of  teetli.' 

And  here  the  Parable  closes  with  the  general  statement,  appli- 
cable alike  to  the  first  part  of  the  Parable — to  the  first  invited  guests, 
Israel — and  to  the  second,  the  guests  from  all  the  world:  'For' 
(this  is  the  meaning  of  the  whole  Parable)  'many  are  called,  but 
few  chosen.'  *  For  the  understanding  of  these  words  we  have  to  keep 
in  view  that,  logically,  the  two  clauses  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
same  words.  Thus,  the  verse  would  read:  Many  are  called  oiif  o/  the 
world  by  God  to  partake  of  the  Gospel-feast,  but  few  out  of  the  loorld 
— ?io^,  out  of  the  called — are  chosen  by  God  to  partake  of  it.  The 
call  to  the  feast  and  the  choice  for  the  feast  are  not  identical.  The  call 
comes  to  all;  but  it  may  be  outwardly  accepted,  and  a  man  may  sit 
down  to  the  feast,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  chosen  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  because  he  has  not  the  wedding-garment  of  converting,  sancti- 
fying grace.  And  so  one  may  be  thrust  even  from  the  marriage- 
board  into  the  darkness  without,  with  its  sorrow  and  ang\iish. 

Thus,  side  by  side,  yet  wide  apart,  are  these  two — God's  call  and 
God's  choice.  The  connecting-link  between  them  is  the  taking  of 
the  wedding-garment,  freely  given  in  the  Palace.  Yet,  we  must 
seek  it,  ask  it,  put  it  on.  And  so  here  also,  we  have,  side  by  side, 
God's  gift  and  man's  activity.  And  still,  to  all  time,  and  to  all  men, 
alike  in  its  warning,  teaching,  and  blessing,  is  it  true :  '  Many  are 
called,  but  few  chosen! ' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   EVENING  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY  IN   PASSION-WEEK — ON   THE  MOUNT  OF 
OLIVES  :  DISCOURSE  TO  THE  DISCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE  LAST  THINGS. 

(St.  Matt.  xxiv. ;  St.  Mark  xiii. ;  St.  Luke  xxi.  5-38;  xii.  35-48.) 

The  last   and   most   solemn   denunciation   of  Jerusalem    had   been     CHAP, 
uttered,  the  last  and  most  terrible  prediction  of  judgment  upon  the        ^^^ 
Temple  spoken,  and  Jesus  was  suitino;  the  action  to  the  word.     It   ^— ^r^-^ 
was  as  if  He  had  cast  the  dust  off  His  Shoes  against  '  the  House ' 
that  was   to  be  'left  desolate.'     And   so   He  quitted  for   ever   the 
Temple  and  them  that  held  office  in  it. 

The,y  had  left  the  Sanctuary  and  the  City,  had  crossed  lilack 
Kidron,  and  were  slowly  climbing  the  Mount  of  Olives.  A  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  and  the  Sacred  Building  was  once  more  in  full 
view.  Just  then  the  western  sun  was  pouring  his  golden  beams  on 
tops  of  marble  cloisters  and  on  the  terraced  courts,  and  glittering  on 
the  golden  spikes  on  the  roof  of  the  Holy  Place.  In  the  setting, 
even  more  than  in  the  rising  sun,  must  the  vast  proportions,  the 
symmetry,  and  the  sparkling  sheen  of  this  mass  of  snowy  marble 
and  gold  have  stood  out  gloriously.  And  across  the  black  valley, 
and  up  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  lay  the  dark  shadows  of  those  gigantic 
walls  built  of  massive  stones,  some  of  them  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
long.  Even  the  Rabbis,  despite  their  hatred  of  Herod,  grow  en- 
thusiastic, and  dream  that  the  very  Temple-walls  would  have  been 
covered  with  gold,  had  not  the  variegated  marble,  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  seemed  more  beauteous.^  It  was  probably  as  they  °^^^|y?]j 
now  gazed  on  all  this  grandeur  and  strength,  that  they  broke  the  si  h 
silence  imposed  on  them  by  gloomy  thoughts  of  the  near  desolate- 
ness  of  that  House,  which  the  Lord  had  predicted."  One  and  k  st.  Matt. 
another  pointed  out  to  Him  those  massive  stones  and  splendid  build- 
ings, or  spake  of  the  rich  offerings  with  which  the  Temple  was 
adorned."     It  was  but  natural    that  the  contrast  between   this  and   -st.  Matt. 

xxiv.  1. 

the  predicted  desolation  should  have  impressed  them;  natural,  also, 
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that  thoy  should  refer  to  it — not  as  matter  of  (loul)t,  hut  rather  as 
of  question.''  Tlien  Jesus,  probably  turning?  to  one — perhai)s  to  the 
first,  or  else  the  principal — of  His  questioners,"  spoke  fully  of  that 
terrible  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  near  future,  when,  as 
fulfilled  with  almost  incredible  literality,'  not  one  stone  would  be  left 
upon  another  that  was  not  upturned. 

In  silence  they  pursued  their  way.  Upon  the  Mount  of  Olives 
they  sat  down,  right  over  against  the  Temple.  Whether  or  not  the 
others  had  gone  farther,  or  Christ  had  sat  apart  with  these  four,  Peter 
and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  are  named "  as  those  who  now 
asked  Him  further  of  what  must  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  not  idle  curiosity,  although  inquiry  on  such  a  subject, 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  information,  could  scarcely  have  been 
blamed  in  a  Jew.  But  it  did  concern  them  personally,  for  had  not  the 
Lord  conjoined  the  desolateness  of  that  '  House '  with  His  own  ab- 
sence? He  had  explained  the  former  as  meaning  the  ruin  of  the  City 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Temple.  But  to  His  prediction  of 
it  had  been  added  these  words:  '  Ye  shall  not  see  Me  henceforth,  till 
ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. ' 
In  their  view,  this  could  only  refer  to  His  Second  Coming,  and  to  the 
End  of  the  world  as  connected  with  it.  This  explains  the  twofold 
question  which  the  four  now  addressed  to  Christ:  '  Tell  us,  when  shall 
these  things  be?  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Thy  Coming,  and  of 
the  consummation  of  the  age? '  '■* 

Irrespective  of  other  sayings,  in  which  a  distinction  between  these 
two  events  is  made,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  disciples  could 
have  conjoined  the  desolation  of  the  Temple  with  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world.  For,  in  the  very  saying 
which  gave  rise  to  their  question,  Christ  had  placed  an  indefinite 


'  According  to  Josephus  (War  vii.  1.  1) 
the  city  was  so  upheaved  and  dug-  up, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  it  had  ever 
been  iiihal)ited.  At  a  later  period  Turnus 
Rufus  liad  the  plouii-lishare  drawn  over  it. 
An<l  in  re.ii'ard  to  the  Temi)le  wall.^, 
notwitlistandinii;  the  niassiveness  of  tlie 
stones,  with  the  e.xception  of  some  cor- 
ner or  portion  of  wall — left  almost  to 
show  how  great  had  been  the  ruin  and 
d&solation — 'there  is.  certainly,  nothing 
now  in  Nitn.'  (Capt.  Wilson  in  the  '  Ord- 
nance Survey '). 

'^  rfji  (TwreXEiai  rov  aioovoi.  G<)(h-t 
argues  that  the  account  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  contains,  as  in  other  j^arts 
of  that  Gospel,  the  combined  reports  of 
addresses,  delivered  at  different  times. 


That  may  be  so,  but  the  inference  of 
Qoih't  is  certainly  incorrect, — that  nei- 
ther the  question  of  the  disciples,  nor 
the  discourse  of  our  Lord  on  that  occa- 
sion ijrimarily  referred  to  the  Second 
Advent  (the  napov&ia).  When  that 
writin"  remarks,  that  only  St.  Matthew, 
but  neither  St.  Mark  nor  St.  Luke  refer 
to  such  a  question  by  the  disciples,  he 
must  have  overlooked  that  it  is  not  only 
implied  in  the  'all  these  things '  of  St. 
Mark,  and  the  '  these  things '  of  St. 
Luke — whicji,  surely,  refer  to  more  than 
one  thing — but  that  the  cpiestion  of  the 
discii)les  about  tlie  Advent  takes  up  a 
distinctive  part  of  what  Christ  had  said 
on  ([uitting  the  Temple,  as  reported  in 
St.  Matt,  xxiii.  :S9. 
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})eri()(l  l)et\veeii  the  two.     Between  tlie  desolation  of  tiie  House  and      CHAP, 
their  new  welcome  to  Him,  would  intervene  a  period  of  indefinite         VI 
length,  during-  which  they  would  not  see  Him  again.     The  disciples   ^— ^^ — -^ 
could  not  have  overlooked  this;  and  hence  neither  their  (piestion,  nor 
yet  the  Discourse  of  our  Lord,  have  been  intended  to  ccjujoin  the  two. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  this  in  view  when  studying    the  words  of 
Christ;  and  any  different  impression  must  be  due  to  the  exceeding 
compression  in  the  language  of  St.  Matthew,  and  to  this,  that  Christ 
would  purpcjsely  leave  indefinite  the  interval  between  '  the  desolation 
of  the  house'  and  His  own  Return. 

Another  jKjint  of  considerable  importance  remains  to  be  noticed. 
When  the  Lord,  on  quitting  the  Temple,  said:  'Ye  shall  not  see  Me 
henceforth,'  He  must  have  referred  to  Israel  in  their  national  capa- 
city— to  the  Jewish  polity  in  Church  and  State.  If  so,  tlie  promise 
in  the  text  of  visible  reappearance  must  also  apply  to  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth,  to  Israel  in  their  national  capacity.  Accordingly,  it 
is  suggested  that  in  the  present  passage  Christ  refers  to  His  Advent, 
not  from  the  general  cosmic  viewpoint  of  universal,  but  from  the 
Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  history,  in  which  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  apijcarance  of  false  Christs  are  the  last  events  of 
national  history,  to  be  followed  by  the  dreary  blank  and  silence  of  the 
many  centuries  of  the  'Gentile  dispensation,'  broken  at  last  by  the 
events  that  usher  in  His  Connng.*  "St.  Luke 

°  xxl.  24  &c. 

Keeping  in  mind,  then,  that  the  disciples  could  not  liave  conjoined 
the  desolation  of  the  Temple  with  the  immediate  Advent  of  Christ 
into  His  Kingdom  and  the  end  of  the  world,  their  question  to  Christ 
was  twofold:  Wlien  would  these  things  be  ?  and.  What  would  be  the 
xigns  of  His  Royal  Advent  and  the  consummation  of  the  '  Age '  ? 
On  the  former  the  Lord  gave  no  information;  to  the  latter  His 
Discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  Avas  directed.  On  one  point  the 
statement  of  the  Lord  had  been  so  novel  as  almost  to  account  for 
their  question.  Jewish  writings  speak  very  frequently  of  the  so-called 
'  sorrows  of  the  Messiah  '  (niebhley  shel  3I((sJiinch''^).  These  were  ''Shabb. 
partly  those  of  the  Messiah,  and  partly — perhaps  chiefly — those  coming 
on  Israel  and  the  world  previous  to,  and  connected  with,  the  Coming 
of  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  purpose  in  descrii)ing  them  m  detail, 
since  the  i)articularsmentioned  vary  so  much, and  the  descri{)tionsare 
so  fanciful.  But  they  may  generally  be  characterised  as  marking  a 
period  of  internal  corruption"  and  of  outward  distress,  especially  of  ^- End  of  me 

Mlslinlc 
Tractate 
'  If  these  are  computed    to  last  nhie      of  fanciful  analogy  with  the  •  sorrows  "df    Sotah 
montlis,  it  must  have  been  from  a  Ivind      a  woman. 
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famine  and  war,  of  wiiicli  the  land  of  Palestine  was  to  be  the  scene, 
and  in  which  Israel  were  to  be;  the  chiel' sufferers.'  As  tliel\abl)inic 
notices  which  we  possess  all  date  from  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  any  absolute  assertion 
on  the  point;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  them  refers  to  desola- 
tion of  the  City  and  Temple  as  one  of  the  '  signs  '  or  '  sorrows  '  of  the 
Messiah.  It  is  true  that  isolated  voices  proclaimed  that  fate  of  the 
Sanctuary,  but  not  in  any  connection  with  the  triumphant  Advent  of 
Messiah;  ^  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  hopes  entertained  by  the 
fanatics  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  they  rather  expected  a 
Divine,  no  doubt  Messianic,  interposition  to  save  the  City  and  Temple, 
even  at  the  last  moment.''  When  Christ,  therefore,  proclaimed  the 
desolation  of  '  the  house,'  and  even  placed  it  in  indirect  connection 
with  His  Advent,  He  taught  that  which  must  have  been  alike  new 
and  unexpected. 

This  may  be  the  most  suitable  place  for  explaining  the  Jewish  ex- 
pectation connected  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  Here  we  have 
first  to  dismiss,  as  belonging  to  a  later  period,  the  Rabbinic  fiction  of 
two  Messiahs:  the  one,  the  primary  and  reigning,  the  Son  of  David; 
the  other,  the  secondary  and  warfaring  Messiah,  the  Sonof  Ephraiin  or 
of  jVlanasseh.  The  earliest  Talmudic  reference  to  this  second  Messiah " 
dates  from  the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  contains  the  strange  and 
almost  blasphemous  notices  that  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah, "^concerning 
the  mourning  for  Him  Whom  they  had  pierced,  referred  to  Messiah  the 
Son  of  Joseph,  Who  would  be  killed  in  the  war  of  Gog  and  Magog;  ^ 
and  that,  when  Messiah  the  Son  of  David  saw  it.  He  '  asked  life '  of 
God,  Who  gave  it  to  Him,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  ii. :  '  Ask  of  Me,  and  I 
will  give  Thee,'  upon  which  God  informed  the  Messiah  that  His  father 
David  had  already  asked  and  ol)tained  this  for  Him,  according  to  Ps. 
xxi.  4.  Generally  the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  is  connected  with  the 
gathering  and  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes.  Later  Rabbinic  writings 
connect  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  for  sin  with  this  Son  of 
Joseph.*^  The  war  in  which  'the  Son  of  Joseph'  succumbed  would 
finally  be  brought  to  a  victorious  termination  by  'the  Sonof  David,' 
when  the  supremacy  of  Israel  would  be  restored,  and  all  nations  walk 
in  His  Light. 

It  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise,  that  the  various  notices  a])out 
the  Messiah,  Son  of  Joseph,  are  confused  and  sometimes  inconsistent, 

'  When  usiiiir  the  expression  '  Advent '  ^  Another  Ralibinic  anthorit,v,  however, 

ill  this   connection,  we  refer  to  the  Ad-  refers  it  to  the  •  evil  inii)ulse.'  which  was, 

vent  of  Messiah  to  reii^n.  His  Messianic  in  the  future,  to  be  annihilated- 
manifestation — not  His  Birth. 
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considering  the  circumstances  in  which  lliis  dogma  originated.  Its 
primary  reason  was,  no  doubt,  controversial.  When  hardly  pressed 
by  Christian  argument  al)out  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  the  fiction  a])out  the  Son  of  Joseph  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Son  of  David  would  ofier  a  welcome  means  of  escape.' 
Besides,  when  in  the  Jewish  rebellion  ^  under  the  false  Messiah  '  I3ar- 
Kokhba  '  ('  the  Son  of  a  Star  ' '')  the  latter  succumbed  to  the  Romans 
and  was  killed,  tlie  Synagogue  deemed  it  necessary  to  rekindle  Israel's 
hope,  that  had  been  quenched  in  blood,  by  the  picture  of  two  Messialis, 
of  whom  the  first  should  fall  in  warfare,  while  the  second,  the  Son  of 
David,  would  carry  the  contest  to  a  triumphant  issue. - 

In  general,  we  must  here  remember  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  three  terms  used  in  Jewish  writings  to  designate  that  which 
is  to  succeed  the  'present  dispensation'  or  'world'  {Olaia  Imzzeh), 
although  the  distinction  is  not  always  consistently  carried  out. 
This  happy  period  would  Ix'gin  with  '  the  days  of  the  Messiah ' 
(M*'w*:r.  nrr).  These  would  stretch  into  the  '  coming  age '  (Afhkl  lahho), 
and  end  with  'the  world  to  come  '  (Olam  habba) — although  the  latter 
is  sometimes  made  to  include  the  whole  of  that  period.^  The  most 
divergent  opinions  are  expressed  of  the  duration  of  the  Messianic 
period.  It  seems  like  a  round  number  when  we  are  told  that  it  would 
last  for  three  generations."  In  the  fullest  discussion  on  the  subject,^ 
the  opinions  of  different  Rabl)is  are  mentioned,  who  variously  fix  the 
period  at  from  forty  to  one,  two,  and  even  seven  thousand  years, 
according  to  fanciful  analogies.* 


'  Comp.  J.  M.  G/fi'Sftter.  De  Gemino 
Jud.  Mess.  \)\).  145  &c. ;  SchotPjen,  Hoi'Ee 
Heb.  ii.  pp.  P.60-366. 

2  So  also  both  Lpr//(Neuhebr.  Worterb. 
vol.  iii.  ]).  271  a)  and  ILimburriPr  (Real. 
Eucykl.  f.  Bib.  u.Talm.,  Abtheii.ii.p.768). 
I  must  here  express  surprise  that  a  writer 
so  learned  and  independent  as  CaMcUi  (II 
Messia.  pp.  224-236)  should  have  argued 
that  the  theory  of  a  Messiali,  son  of 
Joseph,  belon<red  to  the  oldest  Jewish 
traditions,  and  did  not  arise  as  explained 
in  the  text.  Tiie  only  reason  which  Cafi- 
telU  urojes  a.sainst  a  view,  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  otherwise  probable,  is  that 
certain  Rabbinic  statements  speak  also 
of  the  Son  of  David  as  sufterino;.  Even 
if  this  were  so,  such  inconsistencies 
would  prove  nothing,  since  there  are  so 
many  instances  of  them  in  Rabbinic 
writings.  But,  really,  tiie  only  ]iassa.iie 
which  from  its  age  here  deserves  serious 
attention  is  Sanh.  98  u  and  h.  In  Yalkut 


the  suffering  Messiah  is  expressly  desig- 
nated as  the  Son  of  E]7hraim. 

»  In  Bemidb.  R.  15  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  63  a, 
lines  9  and  8  from  bottom),  the  •  days  of 
the  Messiah  '  are  siu'cially  distinguished 
from  the  '  AX\m\  Vdhho.' sii'culinn  futu- 
rum.  In  Tanchuma  (Eqebh,  ed.  Warsh. 
ii.  p.  105  «,  about  the  middle)  it  is  said, 
'And  after  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
comes  the  "Olam  habba  "' — so  that  the 
Messianic  time  is  there  made  to  include 
the  sd'culmn  futurum.  Again,  in  Pes.  68 
n  and  Sanh.  91  h.  •  the  days  of  the  Messiah' 
are  distin<juished  from  the  •  Olam  habba,' 
and,  lastly  (not  to  multiply  instances), 
in  Shabb.'llS  h  from  the  .4/^v/  lahho. 

*  40  years  =  the  wilderness  wander- 
inirs:  1000  years  ^  one  day,  Ps.  xc.  4; 
2000  years  =  '  the  day  of  venfjeance  and 
the  year  of  salvation'  (Fs.  Ixili.  4);  7000 
years  =  the  nuirria2:e-week  (Is.  Ixii.  5),  a 
day  beiui^  =  1000  years. 
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>  Yalkut  on 
Is.  vol.  ii. 
p.  42  c ; 
Siphra,  ed. 
Weiss,  112  h 

''  Sanh.  113 


<■  Kethub. 
Ilia 


•i  IV.  Esd. 
vl.  23  &c. 


Where  statements  rest  on  sucli  fanciful  considerations,  we  can 
scarcely  attach  serious  value  to  them,  nor  expect  agreement.  This 
remark  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  points  in- 
volved. Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  acccn-ding  to  general  opinion,  the  Birth 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  unknown  to  His  contemporaries;  '  that  He 
would  appear,  carry  on  His  work,  then  disappear — probably  for  forty- 
five  days;  then  reappear  again,  and  destroy  the  hostile  powers  of  the 
world,  notably  '  Edom,'  '  Armilos,'  the  Roman  Power — the  fourth  and 
last  world-empire  (sometimes  it  is  said:  through  Ishnmcl).  Ransomed 
Israel  would  now  be  miraculously  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  V)rought  back  to  their  own  land,  the  ten  tribes  sharing  in  their 
restoration,  but  this  only  on  condition  of  their  having  repented  of 
their  former  sins.^  According  to  the  Midrash,^  all  circumcised  Israel 
would  then  be  released  from  Gehenna,  and  the  dead  be  raised — ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  by  the  Messiah,  to  Whom  God  would 
give  '  the  Key  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. ' "  This  Resurrection 
would  take  place  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  those  of  Israel  who  had 
l)een  buried  elsewhere  would  have  to  roll  under  ground — not  without 
sufl"ering  pain' — till  they  reached  the  sacred  soil.  Probably  the 
reason  of  this  strange  idea,  "which  was  sui)ported  by  an  appeal  to  the 
direction  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  as  to  their  last  resting-place,  was  to 
induce  the  Jews,  after  the  final  desolation  of  their  land,  not  to  quit 
Palestine.  This  Resurrection,  wdiich  is  variously  supposed  to  take 
place  at  the  beginning  or  during  the  course  of  the  Messianic  mani- 
festation, would  be  announced  by  the  blowing  of  the  great  trumpet."* 
It  would  be'difficult  to  say  how  many  of  these  strange  and  confused 
views  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Christ;"  which  of  them  were  uni- 
versally entertained  as  real  dogmas;  or  from  what  source  they  had 
been  originally  derived.  Probably  many  of  them  were  popularly 
entertained,  and  afterw^ards  further  developed — as  we  believe,  w^ith 
elements  distorted  from  Christian  teaching. 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  '  coming  age '  (the  Athid 
labho,  or  saeculum  futurum).  All  the  resistance  to  God  would  be 
concentrated  in  the  great  war  of  Gog  and  Magog,   and  with  it  the 


1  This  confirms  St.  John  vii.  26,  and 
aflbrds  another  evidence  that  it  cannot 
have  been  of  Ephesian  authorship,  but 
that  its  writer  must  iiave  been  a  Jew, 
intimately  conversant  with  Jewisli  belief. 

-  But  here  opinions  are  divided,  some 
holding;  tliat  they  will  never  be  restored. 
See  both  opinions  in  Sanh.  110  b. 

^  On  the  Resurrection-body,  the  bone 
Liiz,  the  dress  worn,  and  the  reappear- 


ance of  the   former   bodily  defects,  see 
previous  remarks,  pp.  :^08,  391). 

*  In  this  extremely  condensed  abstract, 
I  have  thought  it  better  not  to  cumber 
the  page  with  Rabbinic  references. 
They  would  have  been  too  numerous, 
and  the  learned  reader  can  easily  find 
sufficient  to  bear  on  each  clause  in  books 
treating  on  the  subject. 
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prevalence  oi'all  wickedness  ))e  eoiijoiiicd.  And  tci'i-ibh;  woidd  he  the  CIIAP. 
straits  of  Israel.  Tlircc  liiucs  would  Ihc  cnciiiv  seek  to  storm  the  VI 
Holy  City,  But  each  time  vvoukl  the  assault  be  repelled — at  the  ^— — v*-' 
last  Avith  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  sacred  City  would 
now  be  wholly  rebuilt  and  inhabited.  But  oh,  how  diticrcnt  from  of 
old!  Its  Sabbath-boundaries  would  be  strewed  with  pearls  and  precious 
gems.  The  City  itself  would  be  lifted  to  a  height  of  some  nine  miles 
— nay,  with  realistic  application  of  Is.  xlix.  20,  it  M'ould  reach  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  while  it  would  extend  from  Joppa  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Damascus!  For,  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  dwelling-place 
of  Israel,  and  the  resort  of  all  nations.  But  more  glorious  in  Jeru- 
salem would  be  the  new  Temple  which  the  Messiah  was  to  rear,  and 
to  Avhich  those  five  things  were  to  be  restored  which  had  been 
wanting  in  the  former  Sanctuary;  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the  Ark, 
the  Heaven-lit  tire  on  the  Altar,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Cherubim. 
And  the  land  of  Israel  would  then  be  as  wide  as  it  had  been  sketched 
in  the  promise  whicli  God  had  given  to  Abraham,  and  which  had 
never  before  been  fultilled — since  the  largest  extent  of  Israel's  rule 
had  only  been  over  seven  nations,  whereas  the  Divine  promise 
extended  it  over  ten,  if  not  over  the  whole  earth. 

Strangely  realistic  and  exaggerated  by  Eastern  imagination  as 
these  hopes  sound,  there  is,  connected  with  them,  a  point  of  deepest 
interest  on  wiiich,  as  explained  in  another  place,  ^  remarkable  diver- 
gence of  opinion  prevailed.  It  concerns  the  Services  of  the  rebuilt 
Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the  Law  in  Messianic  days.  One  party 
here  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  all  the  ancient  Services,  and  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  and  Rabbinic  Law — nay,  on  its  full  im- 
position on  the  Gentile  nations.-  But  this  view  must  have  been  at 
least  modified  by  the  expectation,  that  the  Messiah  would  give  a  new 
Law.*     But  was  this  new  Law  to  apply  only  to  the  Gentiles,  or  also  »Midr.  on 

.     .  .  Cant.  il.  13 

to  Israel?     Here  again  there  is  divergence  ot  opinions.     According  (exrec.u. 

*"  .        '     Martini, 

to  some,  this  Law  would  be  binding  on  Israel,  but  not  on  the  Gentiles,   purio 

'  .  ridei, 

or  else  the  latter   would    have  a    modified  or  condensed    series  of  pi-.  'i»% 

VK!):  Yal- 

ordinances  (at  most  thirty  commandments).     But  the  most  liberal  ^utu.  par. 
view,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  most  acceptable  to  the  enlight- 
ened, was,  that  in  the  future  only  these  two  festive  seasons  would 
be  observed:  The  Day  of  Atonement,   and  the  Feast  of  Esther  (or 
else  that  of  Tabernacles),  and  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  only  thank- 

1  See  Book  III.   ch.  iii.    and  Appen-     phylacteries  (comp.  Ber.  R.  98;  Mielr.  on 
dix  XIV.  Ts!  xxi.). 

^  Such   as   even   the   wearinc;  of  the 


•296. 
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75  a 


•>  Yalkut  ii. 
p.  57  /*,  par. 
363,  line  3 

c  Babha  B. 
76  b 


xvlii.  4,  5 


offcrinijs  would  !)<■  coutiniKMl.'  Nay,  opinion  went  even  lurtlicr,  and 
many  held  that  in  ALes.sianic  days  the  distinctions  of  })ui'e  and  im- 
pure, lawful  and  unlawful,  as  regarded  food,  would  be  abolished.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  different  views  were  entertained 
even  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and  in  Apostolic  times,  and  they 
account  for  the  exceeding  bitterness  with  which  the  extreme  Phari- 
saic party  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  contended,  that  the  Gentile 
converts  must  be  circumcised,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  yoke  of 
the  Law  laid  on  their  necks.  And  with  a  view  to  this  new  Law, 
which  God  would  give  to  his  world  through  the  Messiah,  the  Rabbis 
divided  all  time  into  three  periods:  the  primitive,  that  under  the 
Law,  and  that  of  the  Messiah.^ 

It  only  remains  liriefly  to  descri])e  the  beatitude  of  Israel,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  tliose  days,  the  state  of  the  nations,  and, 
lastly,  the  end  of  that  '  age '  and  its  merging  into  '  the  world  to 
come  '  {Olam  habba).  Morally,  this  would  be  a  period  of  holiness,  of 
forgiveness,  and  of  peace.  Without,  there  would  be  no  longer  enemies 
nor  oppressors.  And  within  the  City  and  Land  a  more  than  Para- 
disiacal state  would  prevail,  which  is  depicted  in  even-  more  than  the 
usual  realistic  p]astern  language.  For  that  vast  new  Jerusalem  (not 
in  heaven,  but  in  the  literal  Palestine)  Angels  were  to  cut  gems 
45  feet  long  and  broad  (30  cubits),  and  place  them  in  its  gates;  *  the 
windows  and  gates  Avere  to  be  of  precious  stones,  the  walls  of  silver, 
gold,  and  gems,  while  all  kinds  of  jewels  would  be  strewed  about,  of 
which  every  Israelite  was  at  liberty  to  take.  Jerusalem  would  be  as 
large  as,  at  present,  all  Palestine,  and  Palestine  as  all  the  world." 
Corresponding  to  this  miraculous  extension  would  be  a  miraculous 
elevation  of  Jerusalem  into  the  air.'=  Audit  is  one  of  the  strangest 
mixtures  of  self-righteousness  and  realism  with  deeper  and  more 
spiritual  thoughts,  when  the  Rabbis  prove  by  references  to  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures,  that  every  event  and  miracle  in  the  history  of 
Israel  would  find  its  counterpart,  or  rather  larger  fulfilment,  in 
Messianic  days.  Thus,  what  was  recorded  of  Abraham  "  would,  on 
account  of  his  merit,  find,  clause  by  clause,  its  counterpart  in  the 
future:  'Let a  little  water  be  fetched,'  in  what  is  predicted  in  Zech. 
xiv.  8;  'wash  your  feet,'  in  what  is  predicted  in  Is.  iv.  5;  'rest 
yourselves  under  the  tree,'  in  what  is  said  in  Is.  iv.  4;  and  '  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,'  in  the  promise  of  Ps.  Ixxii.  16." 


1  Vavvik.  R.  9,  27 ;  Midr.  on  Ps.  Ivi. ;  c. 

2  Midr.  on  Ps.  cxlvi. ;   Vayy.  R.   13; 
Tanch..  Sheniini  7  and  8. 


^  Yalkut  on  Is.  xxvi. ;  Sauh.  97  a ;  Ab. 
Z.  9  a. 


TIIK    (iFNTILK    WOULD    IN    TlIK    MHSSIANIC    A(;i':.  4-jy 

But  l)y  tho  side  of  lliis  we  liiid  niiich   coarse  rouli.siii.     The  land      CHAP, 
would  .si)outuucously  produce  the  best  dresses  and  tlic  liiicst    cakes;"         VI 

the  wheat  woidd  urow  as  liigh  as  palm-trees,  nay,  as  the  mountains,  ~ — -^r — -^ 

wldh'  Ihc  wind  would  miraculously  convert  the  grain  into  tiour,  and  '/   ' 

east  it  into  the  valleys.     P]very   tree  would  become   fruit-bearing;''  iif^/^*^^' 

nay,  they  were   to  break  forth,  and   to  bear  fruit  every  day;*"  daily  •  shabb.  co 
was  every  wonum  to  bear  child,  so  that  ultimately  every  Israelitish 

family  would  number  as  maiiv  as  all  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  "^  '  ^^'^ir.  on 

^  ,  *■  Ps.  xlv. 

All  sickness  and  (iiscase,  and  all  that  could  hurt,  would  pass  away. 
As   regarded  death,  the  promise  of  its  tinal  abolition '  Avas,  with  =  is.  xxv.  8 
characteristic  ingenuity,  applied  to  Israel,  while  the  statement  that 
the  child  should  die  an  liundred  years  old ''was  understood  as  re-  'is.  ixv.  20 
ferring  to  the  Gentiles,  and  as  teaching  that,  although   they  would 
die,  yet  their  age  would  be  greatly  prolonged,  so  that  a  centenarian 
would  be  regarded  as  only  a  child.     Lastly,  such  physical  and  out- 
ward loss  as  Rabbinism  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  Fall,*-'  ^Ber.  r.  12 
would  be  again  restored  to  man."  ^  "Bemidb. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  even  more  realistic  than 
these,  if  such  could  serve  any  good  purpose.     The  same  literalism 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  King  Messiah  over  the  nations  of 
the   world.     Not   only  is  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets 
applied  in  the  most  external  manner,  but  illustrative  details  of  the 
same  character  are  added.    Jerusalem  would,  as  the  residence  of  the 
Messiah,  become  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  Israel  take  the  place 
of  the   (fourth)   Avorld-mouarchy,    the   Roman   Empire.     After   the 
Roman  Empire  none  other  was  to  rise,  for  it  was  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  reign  of  Messiah.'     But  that   day,   or  rather  that   ivayyik.E. 
of  the  fall  of  the  (ten)  Gentile  nations,  which  Avould  inaugurate  the  ^^'  ^^ 
Empire  of  Messiah,  was  among  the  seven  things  unknoAvn  to  man."  •■  Her.  r. 
Nay,  God  had  conjured  Israel  not  to  communicate  to  the  Gentiles 
the  mystery  of  the  calculation  of  the  times."     But  the  very  origin  of  -  Kethub. 
the  wicked  world-Empire  had  been  caused  by  Israel's  sin.     It  had 
been  (ideally)  founded  ^  when  Solomon  contracted  alliance  Avith  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  Avhile  Romulus  and  Remus  rose  Avhen  Jerol)oam 
vset  up  the  AA'orship   of  the   tAvo   calves.     Thus,    Avhat  Avould  have 
become  the  universal  Davidic  Rule  had,  through  Israel's  sin,  been 
changed   into  subjection  to  the   Gentiles.     Whether   or  not   these 

'  Tliey   are    the    following   six:     His  -  On  tluit  day  (nil)ri('l  had  de.scendiMl, 

splendour,  the  continuance    of   life,  his  cut  a  reed  from  the  ocean,  and  planted  it 

ori.i:;inal  more  than  ,i;i^antic  stature,  the  in  mud  from  the  sea,  and  on  this  the  city 

fruits  of  the  ground,  and  of  trees,  and  the  of  Rome  was  founded  (Sii)hre  80  ((}. 
brightness  of  the  heavenly  lights. 
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i  i    p.  llo  a, 
I..p 


"i  Taan,  7  a 

<■  Kethub. 
Ill  // 


fPirkc  d. 
H.  Eliez.  34 


fc'  Erub.  19  a 


'■  As  to  the 
latter,  a 
solitary 
opinion, 
In  Moed  K. 
27  a 


'  Pes.  54  a 


Gentiles  would  in  the  Messianic  future  become  proselytes,  seems  a 
moot  (juestion.  kSometimes  it  is  attirmed;''  at  others  it  is  stated 
that  no  proselytes  would  then  be  received/'  and  for  this  good  reason, 
that  in  the  final  war  and  rebellion  those  proselytes  would,  from  fear, 
cast  otf  the  yoke  of  Judaism  and  join  the  enemies. 

That  war,  which  seems  a  continuation  of  that  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
would  close  the  Messianic  era.  The  nations,  who  had  hitherto  given 
tribute  to  Messiah,  would  rebel  against  Him,  when  He  would  destroy 
them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  so  that  Israel  alone  would  be  left 
on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  duration  of  that  period  of  rebellion  is 
stated  to  be  seven  years.  It  seems,  at  least,  a  doul)tful  point,  whether 
a  second  or  general  Resurrection  was  expected,  the  more  probable 
view  being,  that  there  was  only  one  Resurrection,  and  that  of  Israel 
alone,''  or,  at  any  rate,  only  of  the  studious  and  the  pious,''  and 
that  this  was  to  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  reign. 
If  the  Gentiles  rose  at  all.  it  would  only  be  immediately  again  to 
die.f' 

Then  the  final  Judgment  would  commence.  We  must  here  once 
more  make  distinction  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  with  whom, 
nay,  as  more  punishable  than  they,  certain  notorious  sinners,  heretics, 
and  all  apostates,  were  to  be  ranked.  AVhereas  to  Israel  the  Gehenna, 
to  which  all  but  the  perfectly  righteous  had  been  consigned  at  death, 
had  proved  a  kind  of  purgatory,  from  which  they  were  all  ultimately 
delivered  by  Abraham,^  or,  according  to  some  of  the  later  Midrashim, 
by  the  Messiah,  no  such  deliverance  was  in  prospect  for  the  heathen 
nor  for  sinners  of  Israel."  The  question  whether  the  fiery  torments 
suffered  (which  are  very  realistically  described)  would  at  last  end  in 
annihilation,  is  one  which  at  different  times  received  different  answers, 
as  fully  explained  in  another  place. ■^  At  the  time  of  Christ  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  was  certainly  regarded  as  of  eternal  dura- 
tion. Rabbi  Jose,  a  teacher  of  the  second  century,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  more  rationalistic  school,  says  expressly,  *  The  fire  of 
Gehinnom  is  never  quenched.'  And  even  the  passage,  so  often 
(although  only  partially)  quoted,  to  the  effect,  that  the  final  tor- 
ments of  Gehenna  would  last  for  twelve  months,  after  which  body 
and  soul  would  be  annihilated,  excepts  from  this  a  number  of  Jewish 
sinners,  specially  mentioned,  such  as  heretics.  Epicureans,  apostates, 
and    persecutors,    who   arc   designated  as    '  children   of    Gehenna ' 


'  It  i,s,  of  course,  not  denied,  that 
inilivuhud  voices  would  have  assiu^icil 
part  ill  tlie  world  to  come  to  the  i)iou.s 
from  amouii  the  Gentiles.     But  even  so, 


what    is    the    prcfise    imiiort    of    this 
admission? 
-  See  Appendix  XIX. 
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(ledorey  doroth,  to  '  ages  of  ages  ')."     And  with  tliis  othei-  stateinents     CHAP, 
agree,  •'so  that  at  most  it  would  follow  that,  while  annihilation  would         vi 
await  the  less  guilty,  the  most  guilty  were  to  be  reserved  for  eternal  ^- — r — -^ 
punishment.  "  P"^'«h 

Such,  then,  was  the  final  Judgment,  to  be  held  in  the  valley  of  bganh.x.s; 
Jehoshaphat  by  Grod,  at  the  head  of  the  Heavenly  Sanhedrin,  composed  ^^^ '' 
of  the  ciders  of  Israel."     Realistic  as  its  description  is,  even  this  is  '  Tanoh.  ^ 
terribly  surpassed  by  a  passage**  in  which  the  supposed  pleas  for  »'•!>' 
mercy  by  the  various  nations  are  adduced  and  refuted,  when,  after  an  t^fs'  ^'  ^  " 
unseemly  contention  between  God  and  the  Gentiles — equally  shocking 
to  good  taste  and  blaspliemous — about  the  partiality  that  had  been 
shown  to  Israel,  the  Gentiles  would  be  consigned  to  punishment.     All 
this  in  a  manner  revolting  to  all  reverent  feeling.     And  the  contrast 
between  the  Jewish  picture  of  the  last  Judgment  and  that  outlined  in 
the  Gospel  is  so  striking,  as  alone  to  vindicate  (were  such  necessary) 
the  eschatological  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  prove  what 
infinite  distance  there  is  between  the  Teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
Theology  of  the  Synagogue. 

After  the  final  judgment  we  must  look  for  the  renewal  of  heaven 
and  earth.     In  the  latter  neither  physical "  nor  moral  darkness  would  '  ser.  k.  91 
any  longer  prevail,  since  the  Yetser  JiaRa,  or  '  Evil  impulse,'  would  be 
destroyed.^*    And    renewed   earth  would    bring  forth    all   wiliiout  fvaikuti. 
blemish  and  in  Paradisiacal  perfection,  while  alike  physical  and  moral 
evil  had  ceased.     Then  began  the  '  Olam  habba,'  or  '  world  to  come.' 
The  question,  whether  any  functions  or  enjoyments  of  the  body  would 
continue,  is    variously    answered.     The    reply   of  the  Lord  to  the 
question  of  the  Sadducees  about  marriage  in  the  other  world  seems 
to  imply,  that  materialistic  views  on  the  subject  were  entertained  at 
the  time.     Many  Rabbinic  passages,  such  as  about  the  great  feast 
upon  Leviathan  and  Behemoth  prepared  for  the  righteous  in  the 
latter  days,^  confirm  only  too  painfully  the  impression  of  grossly  fBaWia 
materialistic  expectations.^     On  the  other  hand,  passages   may  l)e 

*  But  it  does  not  seem  clear  to  me,  materialistic,  wben  we  read  how  tlie  skin 
whether  this  conjunction  of  the  cessation  of  slaughtered  Leviathan  is  to  be  made 
of  darkness,  together  with  that  of  the  into  tents,  girdles,  necklets,  or  armlets 
YetdprJiaRd,  is  not  intende<l  to  be  taken  for  the  blessed,  according  to  their  vary- 
figuratively  and  spiritually.  ing  merits  (Bal)ha  B.  75  a).     Altogether 

■■^  At  the  same  time,  many  quotations  the  account  of  the  nature  and  hunt  of 

by  Christian  writers   intended    to  show  this   Leviathan,   of  the    feast   held,    tlie 

the    materialism    of    Jewish   views    are  various  dislies  served  (Babha  B.  Tt  h  to 

grossly  unfair.     Thus,  for  example,  Ber.  75   h),  and    the  wine  drunk  on    the  oc- 

57  b,  quoted  by  WcJier  (Altsynag.  Theol.  casion  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Gen.  x.wji. 

p.  384),   certainly  does  nnt  express  the  25;  Targ.  on  Cant.  viii.  2;  on  Eccles.  ix. 

grossly  carnal  expectancy  imputed  to  it.  7),    are   too    coars^ely    materialistic    for 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  grossly  (piotation.     But  what  a  contrast  to  the 


p.  45  c. 


lih 
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•>  2  Mace.  V. 
2,  3. 

••  Or,  Sibyll. 
iii.  795-806 


a  IV.  Esdr. 
V.  1-12 


^vi.  18-28 


quoted  ill  whieli  tlic  utterly  unniaterial  character  of  the  '  world  to 
come '  is  insisted  upon  in  most  emphatic  langua.^e.''  In  truth,  the 
same  fundamental  divergences  here  exist  as  on  other  points,  such  as 
the  abode  of  the  beatified,  the  visible  or  else  invisible  glory  which 
they  would  enjoy,  and  even  the  new  Jerusalem.  And  in  regard  to 
the  latter,^  as  indeed  to  all  those  references  to  the  beatitudes  of  the 
world  to  come,  it  seems  at  least  doubtful,  whether  the  Rabbis  may  not 
have  intended  to  describe  rather  the  Messianic  days  than  the  tinal 
winding  up  of  all  things. 

To  •  complete  this  sketch  of  Jewish  opinions,  it  is  necessary, 
however  briefly,  to  refer  to  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings,^  which,  as 
will  be  remembered,  expressed  the  Apocalyptic  expectancies  of  the 
Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ.  But  here  we  have  always  to  keep  in 
mind  this  twofold  difficulty:  that  the  language  used  in  works  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  highly  figurative  character,  and  must  therefore  not  be  liter- 
ally pressed;  and  that  more  than  one  of  them,  notably  lY.  Esdras, 
dates  from  post-Christian  times,  and  was,  in  important  respects,  admit- 
tedly influenced  by  Christian  teaching.  But  in  the  main  the  picture  of 
Messianic  times  in  these  writings  is  the  same  as  that  presented  by 
the  Rabbis.  Briefly,  the  Pseudepigraphic  view  may  be  thus  sketched.^ 
Of  the  so-called  '  Wai^s  of  the  Messiah  '  there  had  been  already  a  kind 
of  prefigurement  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  armed 
soldiery  had  been  seen  to  carry  on  warfare  in  the  air.''  This  sign  is 
mentioned  in  the  Sibylline  Books "  as  marking  the  coming  end,  to- 
gether with  the  sight  of  swords  in  the  starlit  sky  at  night,  the  falling 
of  dust  from  heaven,  the  extinction  of  the  sunlight  and  the  appearance 
of  the  moon  by  day,  and  the  dropping  of  blood  from  the  rocks.  A 
somewhat  similar,  though  even  more  realistic,  picture  is  presented  in 
connection  with  the  blast  of  the  third  trumpet  in  IV.  (IT.)  Esdras.'' 
Only  that  there  the  element  of  moral  judgment  is  more  clearly 
introduced.  This  appears  still  more  fully  in  another  passage  of  the 
same  book,'^  in  which,  apparently  in  connection  with  the  Judgment, 
the  influence  of  Christian  teaching,  although  in  an  externalised  form, 
may  be  clearly  traced.     A  perhaps  even  more  detailed  description  of 


description  of  tlie  '  Last  Tilings '  hj  our 
Lord  and  His  Ajxistles!  This  alone 
would  furnish  sutlicient  presumptive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament. 
I  have  tried  to  touch  this  very  painful 
matter  as  delicately  as  I  could,  rather  by 
allusions  than  by  descriptions,  which 
could  only  raise  prejudices. 

1  This    is     the    Jerusalem    built    of 


sapphire,  which  is  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  in  the  central  sanctuary  of 
whicii  (unlike  the  worship  of  tiie  Book 
of  Revelation)  Aaron  is  to  officiate  and 
to  receive  the  priestly  gifts  (Taan.  5  a; 
Baba  B.  75  6). 

-  See  Appeudi.x. 

^  Conip.  generally  Schilrer,  Neutest. 
Zeitgesch.  pp.  579,  ifcc. 
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tho  wickedness,  distress,  and  physical  desolation  upon  eartli  at  that 
time,  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees." 

At  last,  Avhen  these  distresses  have  reached  their  tinal  height,  when 
signs  are  in  the  sky,  ruin  upon  earth,  and  the  unburicd  bodies  that 
cover  the  ground  are  devoured  l)y  birds  and  wild  beasts,  or  else 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth,''  would  God  send  '  the  King,'  Who  would 
put  an  end  to  unrighteousness.  Then  would  follow  the  last  w^ar 
against  Jerusalem,  in  wliich  God  would  fight  from  heaven  with  the 
nations,  when  they  would  submit  to,  and  own  Him."  J3ut  while  in 
the  Book  of  Enoch  and  in  another  work  of  the  same  class''  the 
judgment  is  ascribed  to  God,  and  the  Messiah  represented  as  appear- 
ing only  afterwards,'' '  in  the  majority  of  these  works  the  judgment  or 
its  execution  is  assigned  to  the  Messiah.^ 

In  the  land  thus  restored  to  Israel,  and  umler  the  rule  of  King 
Messiah,  the  new  Jerusalem  would  be  the  capital,  purified  from  the 
heathen,  s  enlarged,  nay,  quite  transformed.  This  Jerusalem  had  been 
shown  to  Adam  before  his  Fall,^  but  after  that  both  it  and  Paradise 
had  been  withdrawn  from  him.  It  had  again  been  shown  to  Abra- 
ham," to  Moses,  and  to  Ezra.'  The  splendour  of  this  new  Jerusalem 
is  described  in  most  glowing  language."^  Of  the  glorious  Kingdom 
thus  instituted,  the  Messiah  would  be  King,™*  although  under  the 
supremacy  of  God.  His  reign  would  extend  over  the  heathen  nations. 
The  character  of  their  submission  was  differently  viewed,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  Judaic  standpoint  of  the  writers.  Thus,  in  the  Book 
of  Jubilees  °  the  seed  of  Jacob  are  promised  possession  of  the  whole 
earth;  they  would  'rule  over  all  nations  according  to  their  pleasure; 
and  after  that  draw  the  whole  earth  unto  themselves,  and  inherit  it 
for  ever.'  In  the  '  Assumption  of  Moses  ' "  this  ascendency  of  Israel 
seems  to  be  conjoined  with  the  idea  of  vengeance  upon  Rome,* 
although  the  language  employed  is  highly  figurative.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Sibylline  Books  ''  the  nations  are  represented  as,  in  view 
of  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  Israel,  themselves  turning  to  acknowledge 
God,  when  perfect  mental  enlightenment  and  absolute  righteous- 
ness, as  well  as  physical  well-being,  would  prevail  under  the  rule  and 


*  In  tlie  Afiiiumptio  Mnf<i>i  there  is  no 
reference  at  all  to  tlie  Messiah. 

2  The  words  do  not  convey  to  me,  as 
apparently  to  Dr.  Schiirer,  that  the  New 
Jerusalem  actually  stood  in  Eden,  and, 
indeed,  existed  otlierwise  than  ideally. 

^  But  I  do  not  see,  with  Svhilrer,  a 
reference  to  its  coniin,2;  down  from 
heaven,  not  even  in  the  passage  in 
Baruch  to  which  he  refers,  whicii  is  as 


follows :  '  Et  postea  oportet  renovari  iu 
gioria,  et  coronabitur  in  iierpetuum.' 

*  I  cannot  understand  how  ScJiilrer  can 
throw  doubt  upon  this,  in  view  of  such 
plain  statements  as  in  Ps.  of  Sol.  xvii., 
such  as  (in  regard  to  the  Messiah) :  Kai 
avToi  (SaariXevi  SiKcnoi  StSaKTO'i 
vno  Saov  en'  avvovi. 

'"  '  Et  ascendes  supra  cervices  et  alas 
aquike.' 


CHAP. 
VI 


•  Book  of 
Jubilees 
xxiii. 

''  Orac. 
SlbyU.  in. 
63a-652 
<:  u.  8.  653- 
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B  u.  s.  li.  1-6 

h  Ant.  xviii. 
1,3;  War  11. 
8,  14 


judgosliip  (vvlu'tlior  literal  or  flgurativcj  of  the  Prophets/  The  most 
'  (irceian'  view  of  the  Kingdom,  is,  of  course,  that  expressed  by  Pliilo. 
He  anticipates,  that  the  hapj^y  moral  condition  of  man  would  ulti- 
mately affect  the  wild  beasts,  which,  relin(iuisliing  their  solitary  habits, 
would  first  become  gregarious;  then,  imitating  the  d(^mcstic  animals, 
gradually  come  to  respect  man  as  their  master,  nay,  become  as 
affectionate  and  cheerful  as  '  Maltese  dogs.'  Among  men,  the  pious 
and  virtuous  would  bear  rule,  their  dignity  inspiring  respect,  their 
terror  fear,  and  their  beneficence  good  will.''  Proba])ly  intermediate 
between  this  extreme  Grecian  and  the  Judaic  conception  of  the 
Millennium,  are  such  utterances  as  ascribe  the  universal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Messiah  to  the  recognition,  that  God  had  in- 
vested Him  with  glory  and  power,  and  that  His  Reign  was  that  of 
blessing." 

It  must  have  been  remarked,  that  the  differences  between  the 
Apocalyptic  teaching  of  the  Pseudepigrapha  and  that  of  the  New 
Testament  are  as  marked  as  those  between  the  latter  and  that  of  the 
Rabbis.  Another  point  of  divergence  is,  that  the  Pseudepigrapha 
uniformly  represent  the  Messianic  reign  as  eternal,  not  broken  up  by 
any  further  apostasy  or  rebellion.'  Then  would  the  earth  l)e  renewed,'^  ^ 
and  this  would  be  followed,  lastly,  by  the  Resurrection.  In  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,''  as  by  the  Ral)bis,  it  is  set  forth  that  men 
would  rise  in  exactly  the  same  condition  which  they  had  1)orne  in  life, 
so  that,  by  being  recognised,  the  reality  of  the  Resurrection  would  be 
attested,  while  in  the  re-union  of  body  and  soul  each  would  receive  its 
due  meed  for  the  sins  committed  in  their  state  of  cond)ination  while 
upon  eartli.''  Rut  after  that  a  transformation  would  take  place:  ot 
the  just  into  tlie  Angelic  splendour  of  their  glory,  while,  on  view  of 
this,  the  wicked  would  correspondingly  fade  away.°  Josephus  states 
that  the  Pharisees  taught  only  a  Resurrection  of  the  Just.*'  As  we 
know  that  such  was  not  the  case,  we  must  regard  this  as  one  of  the 


1  This  is  exjji-essed  in  the  clearest 
lan<!;uajie  in  every  one  of  these  books. 
In  view  of  this,  to  maintain  the  opposite 
on  tlie  ground  of  these  isolated  words  in 
Barucb  (xl.  3):  '  Et  erit  principatus  ejus 
stans  in  ssecnlum,  donee  flniatiir  mundus 
corruptionis,'  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a 
strani?e  contention,  especially  when  we 
read  in  Ixxiii.  1.:  ■  Sederit  in  i)ace  in 
aeternum  super  throno  re^ni  sul.'  We 
can  ouite  understand  that  (r/'/wvr  should 
projiound  this  view  in  order  to  prove 
that  tlie  teachini::  of  the  New  Testament 
is  only  a  reflection  of  that  of  later  Juda- 


ism; hut  should  an  argument  so  untena- 
ble be  repeated  ?  IV.  Esdras  must  not 
liere  be  quoted,  as  admittedly  containing 
New  Testament  elements. 

-  Dr.  Schilrer,  following  in  this  also 
Gfrorer,  holds  that  one  l)arty  placed 
the  renewal  of  the  earth  after  the  close 
of  the  Messianic  reign.  He  quotes  in 
support  only  Bar.  Ixxiv.  2,  8;  but  the 
words  do  not  convey  to  me  that  Inference. 
For  the  i-eason  stated  in  the  preceding 
Note.  IV.  Esdras  cannot  here  serve  as 
authority. 
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many  assertions  made  by  that  writer  Cor  purposes  of  his  own — probaljly 
to  present  to  outsiders  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  in  the  most  attractive 
and  rational  light  of  which  it  was  capable.  Similarl}',  the  modern 
contention,  that  some  of  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  propound  the 
same  view  of  only  a  Resurrectiou  of  the  Just,'  is  contrary  to  evidence.^ 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  according  to  the  Pseudepigrapha,  iiv 
the  general  Judgment,  which  was  to  follow  the  universal  Resurrection, 
the  reward  and  punishment  assigned  are  represented  as  of  eternal 
duration,  although  it  may  be  open  to  question,  as  in  regard  to 
Rabbinic  teaching,  which  of  those  who  had  been  sinners  would  sull'er 
final  and  endless  torment. 

The  many  and  persistent  attempts,  despite  the  gross  inconsis- 
tencies involved,  to  represent  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  ^  the 
Last  Things  '  as  only  the  reflection  of  contemporary  Jewish  oi)inion, 
have  rendered  detailed  evidence  necessary.  When,  with  the  infor- 
mation just  sumnuxrised,  we  again  turn  to  the  questions  addressed  to 
Him  by  the  disciples,  we  recall  that  (as  previously  shown)  they  could 
not  have  conjoined,  or  rather  confounded,  the  '  when  '  of  '  these 
things ' — that  is,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple — 
with  the  'when'  of  His  Second  Coming  and  the  end  of  the  'Age.' 
We  also  recall  the  suggestion,  that  Christ  referred  to  His  Advent,  as 
to  His  disappearance,  from  the  Jewish  standpoint  of  Jewish,  rather 
than  from  the  general  cosmic  view-point  of  universal,  history. 

As  regards  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  two  questions  of  His 
disciples,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  ]iart  of  His  Discourse  "■  is  in- 
tended to  supply  infornmtion  on  the  two  facts  of  the  future:  the 
destrnction  of  the  Temple,  and  His  Second  Advent  and  the  end  of 
the  '  Age,'  by  setting  before  them  the  signs  indicating  the  ai)i)r()aeii 
or  beginning  of  these  events.  Rut  even  here  the  exact  period  of 
each  is  not  defined,  and  the  teaching  given  intended  for  ])urelv 
jjractical  purposes.  In  the  second  part  of  His  Discours(^ ''  the  T.ord 
distinctly_tells  them,  what  they  are  not  to  know,  and  why;  and  how 
all  that  was  communicated  to  them  was  only  to  prepare  them  fin-  that 
constant  watchfulness,  which  has  been  to  the  Church  at  all  times  tiie 
proper  outcome  of  Christ's  teaching  on  the  subject.     This,  then,  we 


CHAP 

vr 


'  In  support  of  it  Sr/iilrer  quotes  Ps. 
of  Sol.  iii.  U),  xiv.  2,  &c.  Hut  these 
passages  convey  to  me.  and  will.  I  think, 
to  others,  the  very  opposite.  Ps.  iii.  p; 
says  nothing  of  tiie  wicked,  only  of  the 
righteous.  But  in  ver.  1.^  h  we  have  it: 
?)  (XTtQjXeia  Tov  amxprcsiXov  eii  rov 
auovcx,  and  in  ver.  15,  auD/  jttefjii  rCov 


aiiayjrojXcor  Fi'i  ror  dih)va.  Ps.  xiv.  2 
has  again  only  reference  to  tiie  righteous, 
but  in  ver.  G  weliavethis  plain  stattMuent. 
wliich  renders  any  doubt  impossible.  6ia. 
Tiivro  }}  KAiiiJOVoiinx  (i-iVfyr  dh/i  Kal 
(TKoroi  Kal  cxTtdiXfux. 

-  Comp.  Book  of  Enoch  and  Apoc.  of 
Bar. 


<>>ML>^ 


"  St.  Matt. 

xxiv.  4-3.'>, 
and    paral- 
lels 


I'  St.  Matt, 
xxiv.  se  to 
eiiii,  and 
parallels 
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may  take  as  a  guide  in  our  study:  that  the  words  of  Christ  contain 
notliiiig  l)eyond  what  was  necessai-y  i'or  the  warning  and  teaching  of 
tlie  discii)h's  and  of  the  Church. 

Tlicy?">-s^  Part  of  Christ's  Discourse  '^  consists  of  four  Sections,"  of 
wliich  the  first  describes  'the  begiuning  of  the  birth-woes'  "  ^  of  the 
new  '  Age  '  a])Out  to  appear.  The  expression:  '  The  J^nd  is  not  yet '  ^ 
clearly  indicates,  that  it  nuirks  only  the  earliest  period  of  the  begin- 
ning— the  farthest  terminus  a  quo  of  the  'birth-woes.'^  Another 
general  consideration,  which  seems  of  importance,  is,  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  report  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Discourse  in  almost 
identical  language.  If  the  inference  from  this  seems  that  their 
accounts  w^re  derived  from  a  common  source — say,  the  report  of  St. 
Peter^et  this  close  and  unvarying  repetition  also  conveys  an  im- 
pression, that  the  Evangelists  themselves  may  not  have  fnllv  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  what  they  recorded.  This  may  account  for  the 
rapid  and  unconnected  transitions  from  subject  to  subject.  At  the 
same  time  it  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  studying  the  language  anew, 
and  Ayithout  regard  to  any  scheme  of  interpretation.  This  only  may 
be  said,  that  the  obvious  difficulties  of  negative  criticism  are  here 
equally  great,  wdiether  \ve  suppose  the  narratives  to  have  been  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  purely  practical  character  of  the  Discourse  appears  from 
its  opening  words."  They  contain  a  w^arning,  addressed  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  their  individual,  not  in  their  corporate,  capacity,  against 
being  'led  astray.'  This,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  Judaic 
seductions  leading  them  after  false  Christs.  Though  in  the  multi- 
tude of  impostors,  who,  in  the  troubled  times  between  the  rule  of 
Pilate  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  promised  Messianic  deliver- 
ance to  Israel,  few  names  and  claims  of  this  kind  have  been  specially 
recorded,  yet  the  hints  in  the  New  Testament,'  and  the  references, 
hov/ever  guarded,  by  the  Jewish  historian, «  imply  the  appearance  of 
many  such  seducers.  And  their  intiuence,  not  only  upon  Jews,  but  on 
Jewish  Christians,  might  be  the  more  dangerous,  that  the  latter  would 
naturally  regard  'the  woes,'  which  were  the  occasion  of  their  preten- 
sions, as  the  judgments  wliich  would  usher  in  the  Advent  of  their 
Lord.     Against   such   seduction   they  must   be   peculiarly  on  their 


'  dpxu  (o^i'vaiv.  St.  ^latt.  .xxiv.  8,  aiul 
so  according  to  tlie  better  reading- also  in 
St.  .Mark. 

'^  Generally,  indeed,  these  are  resjarded 
as  'the  ])irfh-\voe.s  '  of  'the  end.'  But 
this    not    only    implies    a    logical     ini- 


l)ossibility  (the  birth-woes  of  the  end), 
l;)ut  it  niiist  be  remendjered  that  these 
'travail-i)ains'  are  the  judsiments  on 
Jerusalem,  or  else  on  the  world,  which 
are  to  usher  in  the  new — to  precede  its 
birth. 
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i>;uar(l.     Solar  lor  tin;   'thing's'  connected  with  the  destruction  of     chap. 

Jerusalem  and  the  overthrow  oi"  the  Jewish  coninionwealtli.      l>ut,         ^'1 

taking  a  wider  and  cosmic  view,  tliey  might  also  be  misled  hj  cither  ^— ^r — ' 

rumours  of  war  at  a  distance,  or  by  actual  warfare,'  so  as  to  ])elievc 

that  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,   and  with  it  the  Advent 

of  Christ,  was  at  hand. "^     This  also  would  be  a  misai^i)rehension,  "St.  Matt. 

'  .  xxiv.  6-8 

grievously  misleading,  and  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Although  primarily  applying  to  them,  yet  alike  the  peculiarly 
Judaic,  or,  it  might  be  even  Christian,  and  the  general  cosmic 
sources  of  misapprehension  as  to  the  near  Advent  of  Christ,  must 
not  be  limited  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  They  rather  indicate 
these  twofold  grounds  of  misapprehension  which  in  all  ages  have 
misled  Christians  into  an  erroneous  expectancy  of  the  innnediate 
Advent  of  Christ:  the  seductions  of  false  Messiahs,  or,  it  may  be, 
teachers,  and  violent  disturbances  in  the  political  world.  So  far  as 
Israel  was  concerned,  these  attained  their  climax  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion against  Rome  under  the  false  Messiah,  Bar  Kokhba,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,"  although  echoes  of  similar  false  claims,  orhoi)e  of  them,  ^a.d. 
have  again  and  again  roused  Israel  during  the  night  of  these  many 
centuries  into  brief,  startled  waking.  And,  as  regards  the  more 
general  cosmic  signs,  have  not -Christians  in  the  early  ages  watched, 
not  only  the  wars  on  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire,  but  the  condition 
of  the  state  in  the  age  of  Nero,  the  risings,  turmoils,  and  threaten- 
ings;  and  so  onwards,  those  of  later  generations,  even  down  to  the 
commotions  of  our  own  period,  as  if  they  betokened  the  immediate 
Advent  of  Christ,  instead  of  marking  in  them  only  the  beginning  of 
the  birth-woes  of  the  new  '  Age  '? 

2.  From  the  warning  to  Christians  as  individuals,  the  Lord  next 

turns  to  give  admonition  to  the  Church  in  her  corporate  capacity. 

Here  we  mark,  that  the  events  now  describeiP  must" not  be  regarded  ■^st.  Matt. 

*• — ■ *-: — ■ 7— — ■ : r-. ^ T     sxiv.  o-u, 

as  following,  with  strict  chronological  precision,  those  referred  to  m  and  parai- 

*— iaJ ••■  i !; —     lels 

the  previous  verses.  Rather  is  it  intended  to  indicate  a  general  nexus 
with  them,  so  that  these  events  begin  partly  before,  partly  during, 
and  partly  after,  those  formerly  predicted.  They  form,  in  fact,  the 
continuation  of  the  'birth-woes.'  This  appears  even  from  the 
language  used.  Thus,  while  St.  Matthew  writes:  'Then'(rorf,  at 
that  time)  'shall  they  deliver  you  up,'  St.  Luke  places   the  persecu- 

'  Of  such  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  been    identified    with    Aiiti-Clirisi.  and 

not  only  Jnnep/nrs.  but  tlie  Roman  his-  how  tlie  Churcii  then  expected  tiie  inune- 

torians,  have  much  to    say  about   tliat  diate  return  of  Christ;  nay,  in  all  aices, 

time.     See  the  Commentaries.  '  tlie    Kiid '   has    l)een    associated    with 

^  We  know  how  persistently  Nero  has  troubles  in  '  the  Ronuin  Empire.' 
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tioiis  'hcfoi'c  all  these  things;'"  while  St.  Mark,  who  reports  this 
part  of  the  Discourse  most  fully,  omits  every  note  of  time,  and  only 
emi)hasiscs  the  admonition  which  the  fact  conveys.''  As  regards  the 
admonition  itself,  expressed  in  this  part  of  the  Lord's  Discourse,'' we 
notice  that,  as  formerly  to  individuals,  so  now  to  the  Church,  two 
sources  of  danger  arc  pointed  out :  internal  from  heresies  ( '  false 
proijhets  ')  and  the  decay  offaith,''  and  external,  from  persecutions, 
whether  Judaic  and  from  their  own  kindred,  or  from  the  secular 
powers  throughout  the  world.  But,  along  with  these  two  dangers, 
two  consoling  facts  are  also  pointed  out.  As  regards  the  persecutions 
in  prospect,  full  Divine  aid  is  promised  to  Christians — alike  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  Church.  Thus  all  care  and  fear  maybe  dismissed: 
their  testimony  shall  neither  be  silenced,  nor  shall  the  Church  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished;  but  inward  joyousness,  outward  perse- 
verance, and  final  triumph,  are  secured  by  the  Presence  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  with,  and  the  felt  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His 
Church.  And,  as  for  the  other  and  equally  consoling  fact:  despite 
the  persecution  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  the  End  cometh  Hhis 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  inhabited 
earth  for  a  testimony  to  all  the  nations. "^  This,  then,  is  really  the 
only  sign  of  ^  the  End '  of  the  present  •'  Age.' 

3.  From  these  general  predictions,  the  Lord  proceeds,  in  the 
third  part  of  this  Discourse,'  to  advertise  the  Disciples  of  the  great 
historic  fact  immediately  before  them,  and  of  the  dangers  which 
might  spring  from  it.  In  truth,  we  have  here  His  answer  to  their 
question,  '  When  shall  these  things  be  ?'  ^  not,  indeed,  as  regards  the 
ivherty  but  the  lojiat  of  them.  And  with  this  He  conjoins  the  present 
application  of  His  general  warning  regarding  false  Christs,  given  in 
the  first  part  of  this  Discourse."  The  fact  of  which  He  now,  in  this 
third  part  of  His  Discourse,  advertises  them,  is  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Its  twofold  dangers  would  be — outwardly,  the  diffi- 
culties and  perils  which  at  that  time  would  necessarily  beset  men, 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  infant-Church;  and,  religiously, 
the  pretensions  and  claims  of  false  Christs  or  prophets  at  a  period 
1  when  all  Jewish  thinking  and  expectancy  would  lead  men  to  anticipate 
the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  question,  that 
from  l)oth  these  dangers  the  warning  of  the  Lord  delivered  the 
Church.  As  directed  by  him,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
fled   at   an   early   period   of  the  siege '  of  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  while 


1  So  Eiisebiiis  (Hist.   Eccl.   iii.    "))  re-      Pera'a,  in  68  a.d. 
lates  that  tiie  Christians  of  Jn(la?a  tied  to      iv.  9.  1,  v.  10.  1. 
Pella,    on    the    northern   boundary    of 


Conip.  also  Jos.  War 
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the  words  in  which  lie  liad   told  tluit  His  Coiiiiiiii'  would  not   Ix'  in  CHAP. 
secret,  but  with  the  brigiitness  of  tliat  lig'htnin^-  which  shot  across         ^'I 

the  sky,  prevented  not  only  their  bein<2:  deceived,  but  perhaps  even  '-— -y- — - 
the  record,  if  not  the  rise  of  numy  who  otherwise  would  luive  de- 
ceived them.     As  for  Jerusalem,  the  i)rophetic  vision  initially  fulfilled 

in  the  days  of  Antiochus'' wouhl  once  more,  and  now  fully,  become  » 2  Mace 

vi   l-'J 

reality,  and  the  abomination  of  desolation^  stand  in  the  Holy  Place. 
This,  together  with  tribulation  to  Israel,  unparalleled  in  the  terri])le 
past  of  its  history,  and  unequalled  even  in  its  bloody  future.  Nay, 
so  dreadful  would  be  the  persecution,  that,  if  Divine  mercy  liad  not 
interi)osed  for  the  sake  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  whole  Jewish 
race  that  inhabited  the  land  would  have  been  swept  away.''  But  on  bst.  Matt, 
the  morrow  of  that  day  no  new  Maccabee  would  arise,  no  Christ 
come,  as  Israel  fondly  hoped;  but  over  that  carcase  would  the  vul- 
tures gather;"  and  so  through  all  the  Age  of  the  Gentiles,  till  con-  ^ver.  28 
verted  Israel  should  raise  tlie  welcoming  shout:  'Blessed  be  He  that 
cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord ! ' 

4.  "^ The  Age  of  the  Gentiles,  'the  end  of  the  Age,' and  with  it  ^w. 29-31 
the  new  allegiance  of  His  now  penitent  people  Israel;  'the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,'  perceived  b}'^  them;  the  conversion  of  all 
the  world,  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  last  Trumpet,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead — such,  in  most  rapid  sketch,  is  the  outline  which  the 
Lord  draws  of  His  Coming  and  the  End  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  had  been  the  second  question  of 
the  disciples.''     We  again  recall,  that  the  disciples  did  not,  indeed,   «st.  Matt. 
could  not  have  connected,  as  immediately  subsequent  events,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  His  Second  Coming,  since  he  had  expressly 
placed  between  them   the   period — apparently  protracted — of  His 
Absence,' with  the  many  events  that  were  to  happen  in  it — notably,  the  f  xxiii. 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  inhabited  earih.'''    Hitherto  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
the  Lord  had,  in  His  Discourse,  dwelt  in  detail  only  on  those  events 
which  would  be  fulfilled  before  this  generation  should  pass,''     It  had  ''ver.  34 
been  for  admonition  and  warning  that  He  had  spoken,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity.     It  had  been  prediction  of  the  immediate 
future  for  practical  purposes,  with  such  dim  and  general  indication  of 
the  more  distant  future  of  the  Church  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 

•  The  quotation   from   Dan.  ix.  27  is  known  Biblical  expression  in  the  .2;eneral 

neither     a     literal    translation    of     tiie  sense  in   which  the  Jews  took  it,   that 

orifjinah  nor  a  reproduction  of  the  LXX.  the  heathen  power  (Rome,  the  aliomina- 

The  former  would  be:     'And  ujjon  tlie  bh^)  would  briiii;  desolation — lay  tiie  city 

wins;    [or   corner]    of  tlie  abominations  and  Temple  waste, 
the  destroyer.'    Our  Lord  takes  the  well- 
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«  St.  Matt, 
xxlv.  30 


•>  rer  14 
=  ver.  30 
<i  ver.  31 


BOOK  mark  her  |)()siti()ii  in  the  world  as  one  of  persecution,  with  promise, 
V  however,  of  His  I'resencc  and  Help;  Avith  indication  also  of  her  work 
— ~r- — '  in  the  W(M'ld,  to  its  terminus  ad  quern — the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  to  all  nations  on  earth. 

More  than  this  concerning  the  future  of  the  Church  could  not 
have  been  told  without  defeating  the  very  object  of  tlie  admonition 
and  warning  which  Christ  had  exclusively  in  view,  when  answering 
the  question  of  the  disciples.  Accordingly,  what  follows  in  ver.  29, 
describes  the  history,  not  of  the  Church — far  less  any  visible  physical 
signs  in  the  literal  heavens — l)ut,  in  prcjphetic  imagery,  the  history 
of  the  hostile  powers  of  the  world,  with  its  lessons.  A  constant 
succession  of  empires  and  dynasties  would  characterise  politically — 
and  it  is  only  the  political  aspect  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
— the  whole  period  after  the  extinction  of  the  Jewish  State.-''  Imme- 
diately after  that  would  follow  the  appearance  to  Israel  of  the  'Sign' 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  and  with  it  the  conversion  (jf  all  nations 
(as  previously  predicted),''  the  Coming  of  Christ,"  and,  finally,  the 
l)last  of  the  last  Trumpet  and  the  Resurrection.* 

5.  From  this  rapid  outline  of  the  future  the  Lord  once  more 
turned  to  nmke  present  application  to  the  disciples;  nay,  application, 
also,  to  all  times.  From  the  fig-tree,  under  which,  on  that  spring- 
afternoon,  they  may  have  rested  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  they  were 
=  vv.  32, 33  to  learn  a  '  parable.' "  We  can  picture  Christ  taking  one  of  its  twigs, 
just  as  its  softening  tips  were  bursting  into  young  leaf.  Surely,  this 
meant  that  summer  was  nigh — not  that  it  had  actually  come.  The 
distinction  is  important.  For,  it  seems  to  prove  that  'all  these 
things,'  which  were  to  indicate  to  them  that  it^  was  near,  even  at  the 
doors,  and  which  Avere  to  be  fulfilled  ere  this  generation  had  passed 
away,  could  not  have  referred  to  the  last  signs  connected  with  the 
Fvv.  29-31  immediate  Advent  of  Christ,''  but  must  apply  to  the  previous  predic- 
tion of  tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth. 
At  the  same  time  we  again  admit,  that  the  language  of  the  Synop- 
tists  seems  to  indicate,  that  they  had  not  clearly  understood  the  words 
of  the  Lord  which  they  reported,  and  that  in  their  own  minds  they 
had  associated  the  'last  signs'  and  the  Advent  of  Christ  with  the 
fall  of  the  City.  Thus  may  they  have  come  to  expect  that  Blessed 
Advent  even  in  their  own  days. 

II.  It  is  at  least  a  question,  whether  the  Lord,  while  distinctly 

»     1  Not   as   ill    tlio   R.V.  'He.'     It   can  (not   as    Meyer    would    render  fiepn?^ 

scarcely  be  sni)i>osed  tliat  Christ  would  '  harvest ').      In  St.    Luke   xxi.  81   it  is 

speak  of  Himself  in   the   third  jierson.  paraphrased  '  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 
The  subject   is  evidently  'the  summer' 
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indicating  these  facts,  had  intended  to  remove  the  doubt  and  un- 
certainty of  their  succession  from  tlie  minds  of  Ilis  disciples.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  necessitated  that  which,  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Second  Division  of  this  Discourse,*  He  had  express!}' 
declared  to  lie  beyond  their  ken.  The  '  trhcn^ — the  tlav  and  tlie  hour 
of  His  Coming — was  to  remain  hidden  from  men  and  Ang-els.''  Nav. 
even  the  Son  Himself — as  they  vknved  Him  and  as  He  sj^ake  to  them 
— knew  iTiiot.'  mbrmcd  no  part  of  His  present  Messianic  Mission, 
nor  subject  for  His  Messianic  Teaching.  Had  it  done  so,  all  the 
teaching  that  follows  concerning  the  need  of  constant  watchfulness, 
and  the  pressing  duty  of  working  for  Christ  in  faith,  hope,  and  love — 
with  purity,  self-denial,  and  endurance — would  have  been  lost.  The 
peculiar  attitude  of  the  Church:  with  loins  girt  for  work,  since  the 
time  was  short,  and  the  Lord  might  come  at  any  moment;  with  her 
hands  busy;  her  mind  faithful;  her  bearing  self-denying  and  devoted; 
her  heart  full  of  loving  expectancy;  her  face  upturned  towards  the 
Sun  that  was  so  soon  to  rise;  and  her  ear  straining  to  catch  the  first 
notes  of  heaven's  song  of  triumph — all  this  would  have  been  lost! 
What  has  sustained  the  Church  during  the  night  of  sorrow  these 
many  centuries;  what  has  nerved  her  with  courage  for  the  battle, 
with  steadfastness  to  bear,  with  love  to  work,  with  patience  and  joy 
in  disappointments— would  all  have  been  lost!  The  Church  would 
not  have  been  that  of  the  New  Testament,  had  she  known  the  mystery 
of  that  day  and  hour,  and  not  ever  waited  as  for  the  immediate 
Coming  of  her  Lord  and  Bridegroom. 

And  what  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  has  been,  and  is, 
that  her  Lord  and  Master  made  her,  and  by  no  agency  more  effectu- 
ally than  by  leaving  undetermined  the  precise  time  of  His  return.  To 
the  world  this  would  indeed  become  the  occasion  for  utter  careless- 
ness and  practical  disbelief  of  the  coming  Judgment."  As  in  the  days 
of  Noah  the  long  delay  of  threatened  judgment  had  led  to  absorption 
in  the  ordinary  engagements  of  life,  to  the  entire  disbelief  of  what 
Noah  had  preached,  so  would  it  be  in  the  future.  But  that  day  would 
come  certainly  and  unexpectedly,  to  the  sudden  separation  of  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  daily  business  of  life,  of  whom  one 
might  be  taken  up  {7tapcx\a).if5avETai,  'received'),  the  other  left  to 
the  destruction  of  the  coming  Judgment.'' 

But  this  very  mixture  of  the  Church  with  the  world  in  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life  indicated  a  great  danger.     As  in  all  such. 


CHAP. 
VI 


"  St.  Matt, 
xxiv.  36  to 
end 


'■  Si.  Malt. 
xxiv.  36 


vv.  37-40 


*  vv.  40,  41 


1  Tlie  expression  does  not,  of  course, 
refer  to  Christ  in  His  Divinity,  i)ut  to 


tiie  Christ,  siu-li  as  tliey  saw  Him,  in  His 
Messianic  capacity  ami  oHice. 
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BOOK  ttic  rcuKMly  wliicli  the  Lord  would  set,  Ixdoro  us  is  not  ii('if;ativc  in 
V  Lliu  uvoidanceoi'  certain  tilings,  but  })ositivc.''     \Vu  shall  best  succeed, 

^- — ^, — '  nut  by  going  out  of  the  world,  but  by  being  Avatchful  in  it,  and  keep- 
ing fresh  on  our  hearts,  as  well  as  on  our  minds,  the  fact  that  He  is 
our  Lord,  and  that  we  are,  and  always  most  lovingly,  to  look  and 
long  for  His  Return.  Otherwise  twofold  damage  might  come  to  us. 
Not  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  in  the  night-time  (which  is  the 
most  unlikely  for  His  Coming),  we  might  go  to  sleep,  and  the  Enemy, 

'  St.  Matt,  taking  advantage  of  it,  rob  us  of  our  peculiar  treasure.''  Thus  the 
Church,  not  expecting  her  Lord,  might  become  as  poor  as  the  world. 
This  would  be  loss.  But  there  might  be  even  worse.  According  to 
the  Master's  appointment,  each  one  had,  during  Christ's  absence,  his 
work  for  Him,  and  the  reward  of  grace,  or  else  the  punishment  of 
neglect,  were  in  assured  prospect.  The  faithful  steward,  to  whom 
the  Master  had  entrusted  the  care  of  His  household,  to  supply  His 
servants  with  what  was  needful  for  their  support  and  work,  would,  if 
found  faithful,  be  rewarded  by  advancement  to  far  larger  and  more 
responsible  work.  On  the  other  hand,  belief  in  the  delay  of  the 
Lord's  Return  would  lead  to  neglect  of  the  Master's  work,  to  unfaith- 

cver.  45,  fiilncss,  tyranny,  self-indulgence  and  sin."  And  when  the  Lord 
suddenly  came,  as  certainly  He  would  come,  there  would  be  not  only 
loss,  but  damage,  hurt,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  hypocrites. 

dyer.  42        Hcncc,  let  the  Church  be  ever  on  her  watch,'*  let  her  ever  be  in 

'ver.  M  readiness!"  And  how  terribly  the  moral  consequences  of  unreadi- 
ness, and  the  punishment  threatened,  have  ensued,  the  history  of  the 
Church  during  these  eighteen  centuries  has  only  too  often  and  too 
sadly  shown.  ^ 

1  The  Parable  hi  St.  Luke  xii.  35-48  is      unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail  upon  its 
so  closely  parallel  to  this,'  that  it  seems      consideration. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

EVENING  OF  THE  THIRD  DAY  IN  PASSION-WEEK — ON  THE  MOUNT  OP 
OLIVES — LAST  PARABLES:  TO  THE  DISCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE  LAST 
THINGS — THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  TEN  V1R(;INS — THE  PARABLE  OF  THE 
TALENTS — SUPPLEMENTARY  PARABLE  OF  THE  MINAS  AND  THE 
king's  RECKONING  WITH  HIS  SERVANTS  AND  HIS  REBELLIOUS 
CITIZENS. 

(St.  Miitt.  xxv.  1-13;  St.  Matt.  xxv.  14-30;  St.  Luke  xix.  11-28.) 

1.  As  might  liavc  been  expected,  the  Parables  concerning  the  Last     chap. 
Things  are  ch)sely  connected  with  the  Discourse  of  the  Last  Tilings,        vii 
which  Christ  had  just  si)oken  to  His  Disciples.     In  fact,  that  of  the   ^- — ~r — ' 
Ten  V'irgins,  Avhich  seems  the  fullest  in  nmn3'-sided  meaning,  is,  in 
its  main  object,  only  an  ilhistration  of  the  last  part  of  Chrisfs  Dis- 
course.''    Its  great  practical  lessons  had  been:  the  unexpectedness  »st.  Matt, 
ot  the  Lords  Coming;  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended  Irom  its 
delay;  and  the  need  of  personal  and  constant  prci)arcdness.     Simi- 
larly, the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  may,  in  its  great  outlines,  be 
thus  summarised:    Be  ye  personally  i)rcpared;  be  ye  prepared  for 
any  length  of  time;  be  ye  prepared  to  go  to  Him  directly. 

Before  proceeding,  we  mark  that  this  Parable  also  is  connected 
witli  those  tliat  had  preceded.  But  we  notice  not  only  connection, 
but  progressicm.  Indeed,  it  would  ])o  deeply  interesting,  alike 
historically'  and  for  the  l^etter  understanding  of  Chrisfs  teaching, 
but  especially  as  showing  its  internal  unity  and  devcloi)ment,  and 
the  credibility  of  the  Gospel-narratives,  generally  to  trace  this  con- 
nection and  progress.  And  this,  not  merely  in  the  three  series  of 
Paral)les  whicli  mark  the  three  stages  of  His  History — the  Parables 
of  the  Founding  of  the  Kingdom,  of  its  Character,  and  of  its  Con- 
summation— but  as  regards  the  Parables  themselves,  that  so  the 
tlrst  might  bo  joined  to  the  last  as  a  string  of  heavenly  pearls.  But 
this  lies  beyond  our  task.  Not  so,  to  mark  the  connection  between 
the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  and  that  of  the  Man  without  the 
Wed  di  n  g-G  a  rment . 

Like   the    Paral)le  of  the  Ten  Virgins,    it   had    i)ointed   to   the 
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BOOK  future.  If  the  oxclusiou  and  i)unisluneiit  of  the  Unprepared  Guest 
V  did  not  primarily  refer  to  the  Last  Day,  or  to  the  Return  of  Christ, 
^- — ^r — '  but  perhaps  rather  to  what  would  hap})en  in  death,  it  pointed,  at 
least  secondarily,  to  the  final  consummation.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  this  final  consummation  is  the 
primary  point.  So  far,  then,  there  is  both  connection  and  advance. 
Again,  from  the  appearance  and  the  fate  of  the  Unprepared  Guest  we 
learned,  that  not  every  one  who,  following  the  Gospel-call,  comes  to 
the  Gospel-feast,  will  be  allowed  to  partake  of  it;  but  that  God  will 
search  and  try  each  one  individually.  There  is,  indeed,  a  society 
of  guests — the  Church;  but  we  must  not  expect  either  that  the 
Church  will,  while  on  earth,  be  wholly  pure,  or  that  its  purification 
will  be  achieved  by  man.  Each  guest  may,  indeed,  come  to  the 
banqueting-hall,  but  the  final  judgment  as  to  his  worthiness  belongs 
to  God.  Lastly,  the  Parable  also  taught  the  no  less  important 
opposite  lesson,  that  each  individual  is  personally  responsible;  that 
we  cannot  shelter  ourselves  in  the  community  of  the  Church,  but 
that  to  partake  of  the  feast  requireth  personal  and  individual  prepa- 
ration. To  express  it  in  modern  terminology:  It  taught  Churchism  as 
against  one-sided  individualism,  and  spiritual  individualism  as  against 
dead  Churchism.  All  these  important  lessons  are  carried  forward  in 
the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins.  If  the  union  of  the  Ten  Virgins  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  Bridegroom,  and  their  a  priori  claims 
to  enter  in  with  Him — which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  historical  data 
and  necessary  premisses  in  the  Parable— jDoint  to  the  Church,  the 
main  lessons  of  the  Parable  are  the  need  of  individual,  personal, 
and  spiritual  preparation.  Only  such  will  endure  the  trial  of  the 
long  delay  of  Christ's  Coming;  only  such  will  stand  that  of  an 
immediate  summons  to  meet  the  Christ. 

It  is  late  at  even — the  world's  long  day  seems  past,  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Bridegroom  must  be  near.  The  day  and  the  hour 
we  know  not,  for  the  Bridegroom  has  been  far  away.  Only  this  we 
know,  that  it  is  the  Evening  of  the  Marriage  which  the  Bridegroom 
had  fixed,  and  that  His  word  of  promise  may  be  relied  upon.  There- 
fore all  has  been  made  ready  within  the  bridal  house,  and  is  in 
waiting  there;  and  therefore  the  Virgins  prepare  to  go  forth  to  meet 
Him  on  His  Arrival.  The  Parable  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Bridegroom  is  not  in  the  town,  but  somewhere  far  away;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  known  at  what  precise  hour  He  may  arrive.  But  it  is 
known  that  He  will  come  that  night;  and  the  Virgins  who  are  to 
meet   Him   have    gathered — presumably  in  the   house    where    the 
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Marriage  is  to  take  place — waiting  for  the  summons  to  go  forth  and  chap. 
welcome  the  Bridegoom,  The  common  mistake,  that  the  Virgins  vn 
are  represented  in  verse  1  as  having  gone  forth  on  the  road  to  meet  ^— ^r — ■' 
the  Bridegroom,  is  not  only  irrational — since  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  they  would  all  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  wayside,  and  with  lamps 
in  their  hands — but  incompatible  with  the  circumstance,^  that  at  »st.  Matt, 
midnight  the  cry  is  suddenly  raised  to  go  forth  and  meet  Him.  In 
these  circumstances,  no  precise  parallel  can  be  derived  from  the 
ordinary  Jewish  marriage-processions,  where  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
companied by  his  groomsmen  and  friends,  went  to  the  bride's  house, 
and  thence  conducted  the  bride,  with  her  attendant  maidens  and 
friends,  into  his  own  or  his  parents'  home.  But  in  the  Parable,  the 
Bridegroom  comes  from  a  distance  and  goes  to  the  bridal  house. 
Accordingly,  the  bridal  procession  is  to  meet  Him  on  His  Arrival, 
and  escort  Him  to  the  bridal  place.  I^o  mention  is  made  of  the 
Bride,  either  in  this  Parable  or  in  that  of  the  Marriage  of  the  King's 
Son.  This,  for  reasons  connected  with  their  application:  since  in  the 
one  case  the  Wedding  Guests,  in  the  other  the  Virgins,  occup}^  the 
place  of  the  Bride.  And  here  we  must  remind  ourselves  of  the 
general  canon,  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  a  Parable,  details  must 
not  be  too  closely  pressed.  The  Parables  illustrate  the  Sayings  of 
Christ,  as  the  Miracles  His  Doings;  and  alike  the  Parables  and  the 
Miracles  present  only  one  or  another,  not  all  the  aspects  of  the 
truth. 

Another  archgeological  inquiry  will,  perhaps,  be  more  helpful  to  our 
understanding  of  this  Parable.     The  '  lamps  ' — not  '  torches  ' — which 
the  Ten  Virgins  carried,  were  of  well-known  construction.     They 
bear   in    Talmudic  writings  commonly  the  name    Lajjpid,  but    the 
Aramaised  form  of  the  Greek  word  in  the  New  Testament  also  occurs 
as  Lampad  and  Lampadas^     The  lamps  consisted  of  a  round  re-  bjer.Yoma 
ceptacle  for  pitch  or  oil  for  the  wick.     This  was  placed  in  a  hollow  from  top" 
cup  or  deep  saucer — the  Beth  Shigqua' — which  was  fastened  by  a  "^ei.  u.  8 
pointed  end  into  a  long  wooden  ])ole,  on  which  it  was  borne  aloft. 
According  to  Jewish  authorities,''  it  was  the  custom  in  the  East  to  aseetho 

I'll  •  1  ,    T  -r^  1  Arukh,  ad 

carry  in  a  bridal  procession  about  ten  such  lamps.  We  have  the  less  voc. 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  was  also  the  case  in  Palestine,  since,  ac- 
cording to  rubric,  ten  was  the  number  required  to  be  present  at  any 
office  or  ceremony,  such  as  at  the  benedictions  accompanying  the 
marriage-ceremonies.  And,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  supposed  in 
the  Parable,  Ten  Virgins  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  meet  the 
Bridegroom,  each  bearing  her  lamp. 
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BOOK 
V 


St.  Matt. 

7.  16 


cuuQue, 
e^e  omnes 
quEB 


The  lirst  point  which  we  mark  is,  that  tho  Ten  Virgins  brought, 
))rosunia,bly  to  the  bricUil  house,  '  their  own  '  hinips.'  Emphasis  must 
be  hiid  on  tliis.  Tlius  much  was  there  o^ personal  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all.  But  while  the  five  that  were  wise  brought  also  '  oil  in  the 
vessels  '  ^  [presumably  the  hollow  reeei)tacles  in  which  the  lamp  i)roper 
stood],  the  five  Ibolisli  Virgins  negleeted  to  do  so,  no  doubt  exi)ecting 
that  their  lamps  would  be  filled  out  of  some  common  stock  in  the 
house.  In  the  text  the  foolish  Virgins  are  mentioned  l)efore  the  wise,^ 
because  the  Parable  turns  on  this.  We  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  it.  The  Bridegroom  far  away  is  Christ, 
Who  is  come  for  the  Marriage-Feast  from  '  the  far  country' — the 
Home  above — certainly  on  that  night,  but  we  know  not  at  what  hour 
of  it.  The  ten  a])pointed  bridal  companions  who  are  to  go  forth  to 
meet  Him  are  His  professed  disciples,  and  they  gather  in  the  bridal 
house  in  readiness  to  welcome  His  arrival.  It  is  night,  and  a 
marriage-procession:  therefore,  they  must  go  forth  with  their  lamps. 
All  of  them  have  brought  their  own  lamps,  they  all  have  the  Christian, 
or,  say,  the  Church-profession:  the  lamp  in  the  hollow  cup  on  the  top 
of  the  pole.  But  only  the  wise  Virgins  have  more  than  this — the  oil 
in  the  vessels,  without  which  the  lamps  cannot  give  their  light.  The 
Christian  or  Church-profession  is  but  an  empty  vessel  on  the  top 
of  a  pole,  without  the  oil  in  the  vessels.  We  here  remember  the 
words  of  Christ:  'Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven."*  The 
foolishness  of  the  Virgins,  wdiich  consisted  in  this  that  they  had  omitted 
to  bring  their  oil,  is  thus  indicated  in  the  text:  'All  i\\cyw\\\Q\\[aiTiy£g]'° 
were  foolish,  wlien  tliey  brought  their  own  lamps,  l)rouglit  not  with 
them  oil:'  they  brought  their  own  lamps,  but  not  their  own  oil.  This 
(as  already  explained),  probably,  not  from  forgetfulness — for  they  could 
scarcely  have  forgotten  the  need  of  oil,  but  from  wilful  neglect,  in  the 
belief  that  there  would  be  a  common  stock  in  the  house,  out  of  which 
they  would  be  supplied,  or  that  there  would  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
supply  of  their  need  after  the  announcement  that  the  Bridegroom  was 
coming.  They  had  no  conception  either  of  any  personal  obligation  in 
this  matter,  nor  that  the  call  would  come  so  suddenly,  nor  yet  that 
there  would  be  so  little  interval  between  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom 


'  The  bettLT  reiuling  in  ver.  1.  and 
again  in  ver.  7,  is  r\otavra}v  '  their,'  but 
Favrojy. 

'  The  word  avr&v  in  ver.  4,  ^  tJiPir 
ves.selrf,"  is  i)r()bal)ly  spurious.  In  liotli 
cases,  us  so  oTten,  the  '  improving '  copy- 


ists have  missed  the  deei)er  meaning. 

^  In  ver.  2,  according  to  tlie  better 
reading,  the  clauses  should  be  inverted, 
and,  as  in  vei.  1^  'the  foolish'  first 
mentioued. 
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and  'tlu!  closing  of  tlio  door."     And  so  they  docmed  it  not  necessary     CHAP. 
to  undertake  what  must  have  involved  both  trouble  and  caretulness —        VH 
the  bringing  their  own  oil  in  the  hollow  vessels  in  which  the  lamps  ^— -y^^^ 
were  fixed. 

We  have  proceeded  on  the  snpi)osition  that  the  oil  was  not  carried 
in  separate  vessels,  but  in  those  attached  to  the  lanii)s.  It  seems 
scarcely  likely  that  these  lamps  had  been  lighted  while  waiting  in 
the  bridal  house,  where  the  Virgins  assembled,  and  which,  no  donl)t, 
was  festively  illuminated.  Many  practical  objections  to  this  view 
will  readily  occur.  The  foolishness  of  the  five  Virgins  therefore  con- 
sisted, not  (as  is  commonly  supposed)  in  their  urint  of  perseverance — 
as  if  the  oil  had  been  consumed  before  the  Bridegroom  came,  and 
they  had  only  not  provided  themselves  with  a  sufficient  extra-supply 
— but  in  the  entire  absence  of  personal  preparation,^  having  brought 
no  oil  of  their  own  in  their  lamps.  This  corresponds  to  their  conduct, 
who,  belonging  to  the  Church — having  the  '  profession' — being  bridal 
companions  provided  with  lamps,  ready  to  go  forth,  and  expecting  to 
share  in  the  wedding  feast — neglect  the  preparation  of  grace,  personal 
conversation  and  holiness,  trusting  that  in  the  hour  of  need  the  oil  may 
be  supplied  out  of  the  common  stock.  But  they  know  not,  or  else 
heed  not,  that  every  one  must  be  personally  prepared  for  meeting  the 
Bridegroom,  that  the  call  will  be  sudden,  that  the  stock  of  oil  is  not 
common,  and  that  the  time  between  His  arrival  and  the  shutting  of 
the  door  will  be  awfully  brief. 

For — and  here  begins  the  second  scene  in  the  Parable — the 
interval  between  the  gathering  of  the  Virgins  in  readiness  to  meet 
Him,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Bridegroom  is  much  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated.  And  so  it  came,  that  both  the  wise  and  the  foolish 
Virgins  '  slumbered  and  slept.'  Manifestly,  this  is  but  a  secondary 
trait  in  the  Parable,  chiefly  intended  to  accentuate  the  surprise  of 
the  sudden  announcement  of  the  Bridegroom.  The  foolish  Virgins 
did  not  ultimately  fail  because  of  their  sleep,  nor  yet  were  the  wise 
reproved  for  it.  True,  it  was  evidence  of  their  weakness — but  then 
it  was  night;  all  the  world  was  asleep;  and  their  own  drowsiness 
might  be  in  proportion  to  their  former  excitement.  What  follows  is 
intended  to  bring  into  prominence  the  startling  suddenness  of  the 
Bridegroom's  Coming.  It  is  midnight — when  sleej)  is  deepest— 
when  suddenly  'there  was  a  cry,  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  cometh! 
Come  ye  out  to  the  meeting  of  Him.     Then  all  those  Virgins  awoke, 

'  So  especially  Goehel,  to  wliom,  in  general,  we  would  acknowle(lii;e  our  obliga- 
•tions. 
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nooK      and    prepared   (Iriinnicd)    llicir    lamps."     This,  not  in    the   sens(!    of 
V  lH'i<i-lil('iiiiiii-    tlic    low    llaiiic    in    llicir  lauii)S.  Iml    in  \\\u\  of  luistily 

^— -y-'^'  drawing  up  tliu  wick  and  liglitiug  it,  when,  as  tliere  was  no  oil  in  the 
vessels,  the  flame,  of  course,  immediately  died  out.  '  Then  the  foolish 
said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil;  for  our  lamps  are  going  out. 
But  the  wise  answered,  saying:  Not  at  air — it  will  never  ^  suffice  for 
us  and  yon!  Go  ye  rather  to  the  sellers,  and  buy  for  your  own  selves.' 
This  advice  must  not  be  regarded  as  given  in  irony.  This  trait 
is  introduced  to  point  out  the  proper  source  of  supply — to  emphasise 
that  the  oil  must  be  their  own,  and  also  to  prepare  for  what  follows. 
'But  wliile  they  were  going  to  buy,  the  Bridegroom  came;  and  the 
ready  ones  [they  that  were  ready]  went  in  with  Him  to  the  Marriage- 
Feast,  and  the  door  was  shut.'  The  sudden  cry  at  midnight:  'The 
Bridegroom  conicth! '  had  come  with  startling  sur])rise  both  to.  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  Virgins;  to  the  one  class  it  had  come  only  un- 
expectedly, but  to  the  other  also  unpreparedly.  Their  hope  of  sharing 
or  borrowing  the  oil  of  the  wise  A'irgins  being  disappointed,  the 
foolish  were,  of  course,  unable  to  meet  the  Britlegroom.  And  while 
they  hurried  to  the  sellers  of  oil,  those  that  had  been  ready  not  only 
met,  but  entered  with  the  Bridegroom  into  the  l)ridal  house,  and  the 
door  was  shut.  It  is  of  no  importance  here,  whether  or  not  the  foolish 
Virgins  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  oil — although  this  seems  un- 
likely at  that  time  of  night — since  it  could  no  longer  be  of  any  i)os- 
sible  use,  as  its  object  was  to  serve  in  the  festive  procession,  which 
was  now  past.  Nevertheless,  and  when  the  door  was  shut,  those 
foolish  Virgins  came,  calling  on  the  Bridegroom  to  open  to  them. 
i3ut  they  had  failed  in  that  which  could  alone  give  them  a  claim  to 
admission.  Professing  to  be  bridesmaids,  they  had  not  been  in  the 
bridal  procession,  and  so,  in  truth  and  righteousness.  He  could  only 
answer  from  within:  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not.'  This, 
not  only  in  punishment,  but  in  the  right  order  of  things. 

The  personal  applicaticin  of  this  Parable  to  the  disciples,  which 
the  Lord  makes,  follows  almost  of  necessity.  '  Watch  therefore,  for 
ye  know  not  the  day,  nor  tlie  hour.''^  Not  enough  to  be  in  waiting 
with  the  Church;  His  Coming  will  be  far  on  in  the  night;  it  will  be 
sudden;  it  will  be  rapid:  be  prepared  therefore,  be  ever  and  per- 
sonally prepared!     Christ  will   come  when  least  expected — at  mid- 

'  'SU'^TTors.    See  (?rm?»,  ad  voc.     But  want  of  ■bettor,  by  '  never.' 

it  is  impossible  to  give  the  full  force  of  •'•  The   oIans(>    'in    whieli   the   Son   of 

the  word.  Man  conietli  '  is  spurious — an  early  gloss 

-'  The  better  reading  is  ou  //?),  which  crept  into  the  text. 
doul>le  negation    I   have   rendered,    for 
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night — and  when  the  Church,  having   become    accustomed    to    His     CHAP. 
long  dehiy,  has  gone  to  sleep.     Ho  sudden  will  be  His  Coming,  that        vn 
after  the  cry  of  announcement  there  will  not  be  time  for  anything  ^— — ■v-^— ^ 
but  to  go  forth  to  meet  Him;  and  so  rapid  will  be  the  end,  that, 
ere  the  foolish  Virgins  can  return,  the  door  has  been  for  ever  closed. 
To  present  all  this  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  Parable  takes 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  first  between  the  foolish  and  the  wise  Virgins, 
in  which  the  latter  only  state  the  bare  truth  when  saying,  that  eac.ti 
has  only  sufficient  oil  for  what  is  needed  when  joining  the  marriage- 
procession,  and  no  one  what  is  superfluous.     Lastly,  we  are  to  learn 
from  the  dialogue  between  the  foolish  Virgins  and  the  Bridegroom, 
that  it  is  impossible  in  the  day  of  Christ's  Coming  to  make  up  for 
neglect  of  previous  preparation,  and  that  those  who  have  failed  to 
meet  Him,  even  though  of  the  bridal  Virgins,  shall  be   finally    ex- 
cluded as  being  strangers  to  the  Bridegroom. 

2.  Tlie  Parable  of  the  Talents — their  use  and  misuse  * — follows  » st.  Matt, 
closely  on  the  admonition  to  watch,  in  view  of  the  sudden  and  certain 
Return  of  Christ,  and  the  reward  or  punishment  which  will  then  be 
meted  out.  Only  that,  whereas  in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  the 
reference  was  to  the  personal  state,  in  that  of  'the  Talents'  it  is  to  the 
personal  work  of  the  Disciples.  In  the  former  instance,  they  are  por- 
trayed as  the  bridal  maidens  who  are  to  welcome  His  Return;  in  the 
latter,  as  the  servants  who  are  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

From  its  close  connection  with  what  precedes,  the  Parable  opens 
almost  abruptly  with  the  words:  '  For  [it  is]  like  a  Man  going  abroad, 
[who]  called  His  ow^i  servants,  and  delivered  to  them  His  goods. '  The 
emphasis  rests  on  this,  that  they  were  His  own  servants,  and  to  act  for 
His  interest.  His  property  was  handed  over  to  them,  not  for  safe 
custody,  but  that  they  might  do  with  it  as  best  they  could  in  the  interest 
of  their  Master.  This  appears  from  what  immediately  follows:  '  and 
so  to  one  He  gave  five  talents  (about  1,170^.),  but  to  one  two  (about 
468^.),  and  to  one  one  (==6,000  denarii,  about  234^.),  to  each  according 
to  his  own  capability '  ^ — that  is.  He  gave  to  each  according  to  his 
capacity,  in  proportion  as  He  deemed  them  severally  qualified  for  larger 
or  smaller  administration.  '  And  He  journeyed  abroad  straightway.'  ^ 
Having  entrusted  the  management  of  His  affairs  to  His  servants, 
according  to  their  capacity.  He  at  once  went  away. 

^  Kara,  tvv  iHiav  Svvcxj^av.  Gnehcl  ajxainst  this  seem  to   me  quite 

2  Some    critics    and    tlie   R.V.    liave  conviiiciii.2:,  besides  tlie  fact  tliat  tiiere  is 

drawn   tlie   word    '  strai^htwaj' '  to  the  no  cause  for  tims  distinii;uishinp:  the  tirst 

next  verse,  as  referring  to  tlie  activity  of  from  tiie  second  faitliful  servant, 
the  first  servant.     The  reasons  urged  by 
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BOOK  Thus  far  we  can  have  no  difBeuity  in  understanding  the  meaning 

V  of  the  Paral)le.  Our  Lord,  Wlio  has  left  us  for  the  Father's  Home, 
^— -v*-'  is  He  Who  has  gone  on  the  journey  abroad,  and  to  His  own  servants 
has  He  entrusted,  not  for  eustody,  but  to  use  for  Him  in  the  time 
between  His  departure  and  His  return,  what  He  chiims  as  His  own 
'  goods.'  We  must  not  limit  this  to  the  administration  of  His  Word, 
nor  to  the  Holy  Ministry,  although  these  may  have  Ijeen  pre- 
eminently in  view.  It  refers  generally  to  all  that  a  man  has, 
wherewith  to  serve  Christ;  for,  all  that  the  Christian  has — his  time, 
money,  opportunities,  talents,  or  learning  (and  not  only  '  the  Word"), 
is  Christ's,  and  is  entrusted  to  us,  not  for  eustody,  but  to  trade  withal 
for  the  absent  Master — to  further  the  progress  of  His  Kingdom. 
And  to  each  of  us  He  gives  according  to  our  capacity  for  working — 
mental,  moral,  and  even  physical — to  one  five,  to  another  two,  and  to 
another  one  '  talent.'  This  capacity  for  work  lies  not  within  our  own 
power;  but  it  is  in  our  power  to  use  for  Christ  whatever  we  may  have. 
And  here  the  characteristic  diti'erence  appears.  '  He  that  received 
the  five  talents  went  and  traded  with  them,  and  made  other  five 
talents.  In  like  manner  he  fhaf  had  received  the  two  gained  '  other 
two.'  As  each  had  received  according  to  his  ability,  so  each  worked 
according  to  his  power,  as  good  and  faithful  servants  of  their  Lord. 
If  the  outward  result  was  dilferent,  their  labour,  devotion,  and  faith- 
fulness were  equal.  It  was  otherwise  with  him  who  had  least  to  do 
for  his  Master,  since  only  one  talent  had  lieen  entrusted  to  him. 
He  '  went  away,  digged  up  earth,  and  hid  the  money  of  his  Lord.' 
The  prominent  fact  here  is,  that  he  did  not  employ  it  for  the  Mastei-, 
as  a  good  servant,  but  shunned  alike  the  labour  and  the  responsi- 
bility, and  acted  as  if  it  had  l)een  some  stranger's,  and  not  his  Lord's 
property.  In  so  doing  he  was  not  only  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  but 
practically  disowned  that  he  was  a  servant  of  his  Lord.  Accordingly, 
in  C(nitradistinction  to  the  servant  who  had  received  much,  two 
others  are  introduced  in  the  Parable,  who  had  both  received  com- 
paratively little — one  of  whom  was  faithful,  while  the  other  in  idle 
selfishness  hid  the  money,  not  heeding  that  it  was  '  his  Lord's.'  Thus, 
while  the  second  servant,  although  less  had  been  entrusted  to  him, 
was  as  faithful  and  conscientious  as  he  to  whom  much  had  been 
given,  anil  while  both  had.  l)y  their  gain,  increased  the  possessions 
of  their  Master,  the  third  had  ])y  his  conduct  rendered  the  money  of 
his  Lord  a  dead,  useless,  buried  thing. 

'  'K£/jS>faFv~~\n  the  case  of  the  first   it  was  kitoirjaev,   although   eveu   there 
EK£fjfit/af  I'  is  probably  tlie  better  reading. 
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And  now  tlie  second  scone  opens.      '  But  ai'ter  a  loii.u'time  coineth      CHAP, 
the  Lord  of  those  servants,   and    maketh    i-eckoning  '    witli   tlieni."        ^'H 

The  notice  of   the  long  absence  of  the  Master  not   only    connects  ' '^^ 

this  with  the  J*aral)le  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  but  is  intended  to  show, 
that  the  delay  might  have  rendered  the  sei'vants  who  traded  more 
careless,  while  it  also  increased  the  guilt  of  him,  who  all  this  time 
had  not  done  anything  with  his  Master's  money.  And  now  the  first 
of  the  servants,  without  speaking  of  his  labour  in  trading,  or  his 
merit  in  '  making' money,  answers  with  simple  joyousness:  'Lord, 
five  talents  deliveredst  Thou  unto  me.  See,  otlier  live  talents  have 
I  gained  besides.'^  We  can  almost  see  his  honest  face  beaming 
with  delight,  as  he  points  to  his  Master's  increased  possession.  His 
approval  was  all  that  the  hiithful  servant  had  looked  for,  for  which  he 
had  toiled  during  that  long  al)sence.  And  we  can  understand,  how 
the  Master  welcomed  and  owned  that  servant,  and  assigned  to  him 
meet  reward.  The  latter  was  twofold.  Having  i)roved  his  faithfulness 
and  capacity  in  a  comparatively  limited  sphere,  one  much  greater 
would  l)e  assigned  to  him.  For,  to  do  the  work,  and  increase  tlie* 
wealth  of  his  Master,  had  evidently  been  his  joy  and  i»i'ivilege,  as 
well  as  his  duty.  Hence  also  the  second  part  of  his  reward — that  of 
entering  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord — must  not  be  confined  to  sharing 
in  the  festive  meal  at  His  return,  still  less  to  advancement  from  the 
position  of  a  servant  to  that  of  a  friend  who  shares  his  Master's 
lordshi}).  It  implies  far  more  than  this:  even  satisfied  heart- 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  gains  of  his  Master,  and  particii)ation 
in  them,  with  all  that  this  conveys. 

A  similar  result  followed  on  the  reckoning  with  the  servant  to 
whom  two  talents  had  been  entrusted.  We  mark  that,  altliougii  he 
could  only  speak  of  two  talents  gained,  he  met  his  Master  with  the 
same  frank  joyousness  as  he  who  had  nuide  five.  For  he  had  been 
as  faithful,  and  laboured  as  earnestly  as  he  to  whom  more  had  been 
entrusted.  And,  what  is  more  important,  the  former  ditference  l)e- 
tween  the  two  servants,  (lei)endent  on  greater  or  less  cajjacity  for 
woi'k,  now  ceased,  and  the  second  servant  received  precisely  the  san.ie 
welcome  and  exactly  the  same  reward,  and  in  the  same  terms,  as  the 
first.  And  a  yet  deeper,  and  in  some  sense  inysterious,  truth  comes 
to  us  in  connection  with  the  words:  '  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things,  I  will  set  thee  over  nuuiy  things.'  Surely,  then,  if  not  after 

1  G-vvaipei  Xoyov,  confert,  vel  coin-      taiiied  in  tlio  text.     It   nuist  at  any  rate 
ponit,  rem  sen  causani.  be  supplied. 

'■*  in'  avroli  sliouid,  I  thinly,    he   re- 
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BOOK  death,  yot  in  that  other  '  dispensation,'  there  must  be  work  to  do  i'ov 
y  Clirist,  lor  which  the  preparation  is  in  this  life  by  faithful  application 
— '^r-^'^  for  Ilini  of  what  He  lias  entrusted  to  us — be  it  much  or  little.  This 
gives  quite  a  new  and  blessed  meaning  to  the  life  that  now  is — as 
most  truly  and  in  all  its  aspects  part  of  that  into  which  it  is  to  unfold. 
No;  not  the  smallest  share  of  'talents,'  if  only  faithlidly  used  for 
Christ,  can  be  lost,  not  merely  as  regards  His  acknowledgment,  but 
also  their  further  and  wider  employment.  And  may  we  not  suggest, 
that  tliis  may,  if  not  explain,  yet  cast  the  halo  of  His  purpose  and 
Presence  around  what  so  often  seems  mysterious  in  the  removal  of 
those  who  had  just  attained  to  opening,  or  to  full  usefulness,  or 
even  of  those  who  are  taken  from  us  in  the  early  morn  of  youth  and 
loveliness.  The  Lord  may  '  have  need '  of  them,  where  or  how  we 
know  not— and  beyond  this  Avorking-day  and  working-world  there  are 
'many  things '  over  wh~.ch  the  faithful  servant  in  little  may  be  '  set,' 
that  he  may  still  do,  and  with  greatly  enlarged  opportunities  and 
powers,  the  work  for  Christ  which  he  had  loved  so  well,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  also  shares  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  third  servant,  whose  sad  unfaith- 
fulness and  failure  of  service  we  already,  in  some  measure,  understand. 
Summoned  to  his  account,  he  returned  the  talent  entrusted  to  him 
with  this  explanation,  that,  knowing  his  Master  to  be  a  hard  man, 
reaping  where  He  did  not  sow,  and  gathering  (the  corn)  where  He  did 
not  '  winnow,' Mie  had  been  afraid  of  incurring  responsibility,^  and 
hence  hid  in  the  earth  the  talent  which  he  now  restored.  It  needs 
no  comment  to  show  that  his  own  words,  however  honest  and  self- 
righteous  they  might  sound,  admitted  dereliction  of  his  work  and 
duty  as  a  servant,  and  entire  misunderstanding  as  well  as  heart- 
alienation  from  his  Master.  He  served  Him  not,  and  he  knew  Him 
not;  he  loved  Him  not,  and  he  sympathised  not  with  Him.  But, 
besides,  his  answer  was  also  an  insult  and  a  mendacious  pretext.  He 
had  been  idle  and  unwilling  to  work  for  his  Master.  If  he  worked 
it  would  be  for  himself.  He  would  not  incur  the  difficulties,  the 
self-denial,  perhaps  the  reproach,  connected  with  his  Master's  work. 
We  recognise  here  those  who,  although  His  servants,  yet,  from  self- 
indulgence  and  worldliness,  will  not  do  work  for  Christ  with  the  one 
talent  entrusted  to  them — that  is,  even  though  the  responsibility  and 
claim  upon  them  be  the  smallest;  and  who  deem  it  sufficient  to  hide 

'  SiaaKopTTi'Cstv   here    in  tlie  same  ^  Goe/^^^Z  exaggerates  in  supposing  that 

sense  in  wliich  the  LXX.  render  the  He-  the  servant  had  done  so,  because  any 

brew  "IT  in  Ezek.  v.  2,  comp.  Trummius  i)03sible  returns  for  tlie  money  would  not 

Concord.,  and  Grimm  ad  verb.  i>e  his  own,  but  the  Master's. 
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it  ill  the  ground — not  to  lose  it — or  to  preserve  it,  as  they  imagine,  CITAP. 
I'runi  being  used  for  evil,  witliout  using  it  to  trade  lor  Christ.  The  Vii 
falseness  of  the  excuse,  that  he  was  alraid  to  do  anything  with  it —  ^— ^r — ' 
an  excuse  too  often  repeated  in  our  days — lest,  peradventure,  he 
might  do  more  harm  than  good,  was  now  fully  exposed  by  the 
Master.  Confessedl}',  it  proceeded  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  Ilim, 
as  if  He  were  a  hard,  exacting  Master,  not  One  Who  reckons  even 
the  least  service  as  done  to  Himself;  from  misunderstanding  also  of 
what  work  for  Christ  is,  in  which  nothing  can  ever  fail  or  be  lost; 
and,  lastly,  from  want  of  joyous  sympathy  with  it.  And  so  the 
Master  put  aside  the  tlimsy  pretext.  Addressing  him  as  a  '  wicked 
and  slothful  servant,'  He  pointed  out  that,  even  on  his  own  showing, 
if  he  had  been  afraid  to  incur  resi)oiisibility,  he  might  have  '  cast' 
(a  word  intended  to  mark  the  absence  of  labour)  the  money  to  'the 
bankers,'  wlien,  at  His  return,  He  would  have  received  His  own,  '  with 
interest.'  Thus  he  might,  without  incurring  responsibility,  or  much 
labour,  have  been,  at  least  in  a  limited  sense,  faithful  to  his  duty  and 
trust  as  a  servant. 

The  reference  to  the  practice  of  lodging  money,  at  interest,  with 
the  bankers,    raises  questions  too  numerous  and   length}^   for   full 
discussion  in  this  place.      The  Jewish  Law  distinguished  between 
^  interest '  and  '  increase  '  (neshekJi  and  tarbith),  and  entered  into 
many  and  intricate  details  on  the  subject."     Such  transactions  were  aBabha 
forbidden  with  Israelites,  but  allowed  with  Gentiles.     As  in  Rome,    and'v.!' 
the   business   of  'money-changers'    {argentarii,    nummularii)   and  v^Sathe 
that  of  '  bankers  '   (collectarii,   mensularii)  seem  to  have  run  into  espefiaiiy 
each  other.     The  Jewish  'bankers  '  bear  precisely  the  same  name  70^0' &c.'  ' 
{Sliulchani,  mensulariiis,  rpa7ta8,ir?]5).    In  Rome  very  high  interest 
seems   to   have   been   charged  in   early    times;  by-and-by    it    was 
lowered,  till  it  was  fixed,  first  at  8|,  and  then  at  4i,  per  cent.      But 
these  laws  were  not  of  permanent  duration.     Practically,  usury  was 
unlimited.     It  soon  became  the  custom  to  charge  monthly  interest  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  a  month.      Yet  there  were  prosperous  times, 
as  at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  low 
as  4  per  cent. ;  during  the  early  Empire  it  stood  at    8    per    cent. 
This,   of  course,    in  what  we  may  call  fair   business    transactions. 
Beyond  them,  in  the  almost  incredible    extravagance,  luxury,   and 
indel)tedness  of  even  some  of  the  chief  historical  personages,  most 
usurious  transactions  took  place  (especially  in  the  provinces),  and 
that  by  people  in  high   position  (Brutus  in  Cyprus,  and  Seneca    in 
Britain),      Money  was  lent  at  12,  24,  and  even  48  per  cent.;    the 
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BOOK  l)'"-^  •'<>•'<'  i'  liirg'or  811111  than  that  actually  received;  and  the  interest 
V  WHS  added  to  the  capital,  so  that  debt  and  interest  alike  grew. 
^— '-r^— '  In  Greece  there  were  regular  State  banks,  while  in  Rome  such 
provision  was  only  made  under  exceptional  circumstances.  Not 
unfrequently  the  twofold  business  of  money-changing  and  banking 
was  combined.  Such  '  bankers '  undertook  to  make  payments,  to 
collect  moneys  and  accounts,  to  place  out  money  at  interest — in  short, 
all  the  ordinary  business  of  this  kind.'  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Jewish  bankers  of  Palestine  and  elsewhere  were  engagetl  in 
the  same  undertakings,  while  the  dispersion  of  their  race  over  the 
world  would  render  it  more  easy  to  have  trusted  corrcsjiondents  in 
every  city.  Thus,  we  tind  that  Herod  Agrippa  borrowed  from  the 
Jewish  Alabarch  at  Alexandria  the  sum  of  20,000  drachms,  which 
was  paid  him  in  Italy,  the  commission  and  interest  on  it  amounting 
to  no  less  than  8^  per  cent.  (2,500  drachms).' 

We  can  thus  understand  the  allusion  to  *  the  bankers,'  with  whom 
the  wicked  and  unfaithful  servant  might  have  lodged  his  lord's  money, 
if  there  had  been  truth  in  his  excuse.  To  unmask  its  hollowness  is 
the  chief  object  of  this  part  of  the  Parable.  Accordingly,  it  must  not 
be  too  closely  i)ressed;  but  it  would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Parable  to 
apply  the  expression  to  the  indirect  employment  of  money  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  as  by  charitable  contributions,  &c.  But  the  great 
lesson  intended  is,  that  every  good  and  faithful  servant  of  Christ  must, 
whatever  his  circumstances,  personally  and  directly  use  such  talent 
as  he  may  have  to  make  gain  for  Christ.  Tried  by  this  test,  how 
few  seem  to  have  understood  their  relation  to  Christ,  and  liow  cold  has 
the  love  of  the  Church  grown  in  the  long  absence  of  her  Lord! 

But  as  regards  the  '  unprofitable '  servant  in  the  Parable,  the 
well-known  punishment  of  him  that  had  come  to  the  Marriage-Feast 
without  the  wedding-garment  shall  await  him,  while  the  talent, 
which  he  had  failed  to  employ  for  his  master,  shall  be  entrusted  to 
him  who  had  shown  himself  most  ca])able  of  working.  We  need  not 
seek  an  elaborate  interpretation  for  this.  It  points  to  the  principle, 
equally  true  in  every  administration  of  God,  that  '  unto  every  one 
that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  be  placed  in  abundance;^  but 
as  to  him  that  hath  not,*  also  what  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him.'  Xot  a  cynical  rule  this,  such  as  the  world,  in  its  selfishness  or 
worshi])  of  success,   caricatures  it;  nor  yet  the  worship  ot  superior 

'  Comj).  yrdvi/iinrd'.  llandb.  d.  Ruin.  '  TtsptaaiivOrfcrf^rai. 

Altertli.  vol.  V.  2.  pp.  .".('.-(IS.  *  So  tlie  better  reading,  rov  6s  jin) 

^  ./o.v.  Aiitiq.  wiii.  (1.  ?,.  e'x<yvr()?. 
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force;  but  this,  that  laithful  use  I'or  (Jod  of  every  capacity  will  ever     CHAT, 
open  fresh  opportunities,  in  proportion  as  the  old  ones  have  been        vii 
used,  while  spiritual  unprofitableness  must  end  in  utter  loss  even  of  ^— ^. — ■' 
that  which,  however  humble,  might  have  been  used,  at  one  time  or 
another,  for  God  and  for  fj^ood. 

3.  To  these  Parables,  that  of  the  Kin,<A-  who  on  his  return  makes 
reckoning  with  His  servants  and  His  enemies  may  be  regarded  as 
supplemental.  It  is  recorded  only  by  St.  Luke,  and  placed  by  him 
in  somewhat  loose  connection  with  the  conversion  of  Zacchaeus.''    The  "  '^^-  luuo 

xix.  11-'_H 

most  superficial  perusal  will  show  such  unmistakable  similarity  with 
the  Parable  of  '■  The  Talents, '  that  their  identity  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  remarkable  diver- 
gences in  detail,  some  of  which  seem  to  imply  a  different  standpoint 
from  wliich  the  same  truth  is  viewed.  We  have  also  now  the 
additional  feature  of  the  message  of  hatred  on  the  i)art  of  the 
citizens,  and  their  fate  in  consequence  of  it.  It  may  have  been  that 
Christ  spoke  the  two  Parables  on  the  two  different  occasions  men- 
tioned respectively  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew^ — the  one  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  other  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  yet  it 
seems  difficult  to  believe  that  He  would,  within  a  few  days  of  telling 
the  Parable  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  have  repeated  it  in  almost  the  same 
words  to  the  disciples,  who  must  have  heard  it  in  Jericho.  This  objec- 
tion would  not  be  so  serious,  if  the  Parable  addressed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  disciples  (that  of  the  Talents)  had  been  afterwards 
repeated  (in  the  record  of  St.  Luke)  in  a  luider  circle,  and  not,  as 
according  to  the  Synoptists,  the  opposite.  If,  however,  Ave  are  to 
regard  the  two  Parables  of  the  Talents  and  of  the  Pieces  of  Money  as 
substantially  the  same,  we  would  be  disposed  to  consider  the  recension 
by  St.  Matthew  as  the  original,  being  the  more  homogeneous  and 
compact,  while  that  of  St.  Luke  would  seem  to  combine  with  this 
another  Parable,  that  of  the  rebellious  citizens.  Perhaps  it  is  safest 
to  assume,  that,  on  His  w^ay  to  Jerusalem,  wh'en  his  adherents  (not 
merely  the  disciples)  would  naturally  expect  that  He  would  inaugurate 
His  Messianic  Kingdom,  Christ  may  have  spoken  the  latter  Parable, 
to  teach  them  that  the  relation  in  which  Jerusalem  stood  towards 
Him,  and  its  fate,  were  quite  different  from  what  they  imagined,  and 
that  His  Entrance  into  the  City  and  the  Advent  of  His  Kingdom 
would  be  separated  by  a  long  distance  of  time.  Hence  the  prospect 
before  them  was  that  of  working,  not  of  reigning;  after  that  Avould 
the  reckoning  come,  when  the  faithful  worker  would  become  the 
trusted  ruler.     These  points  were,  of  course,  closely  connected  with 
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BOOK      the  lessons  ot'thc  Paral)le  of  tlic  Talents,  and,  with  the  view  of  present- 
y         ing  tlie  sul)ject  as  a  whole,  »St.  Luke  may  have  borrowed  details  from 

. — -r — '   that  Parable,  and  supplemented  its  teaching  l)y  presenting  another 
as[)eet  of  it. 

It  nnist  be  admitted,  that  if  St.  Luke  had  really  these  two 
I'arables  in  view  (that  of  the  King  and  of  the  Talents),  and  wished 
to  cond)inc  them  into  new  teaching,  he  has  most  admirably  welded 
them  together.  For,  as  theXobleman  Who  is  abont  to  entrust  money 
to  His  servants,  is  going  al)road  to  receive  a  Kingdom,  it  was  possible 
to  represent  Him  alike  in  relation  to  rebellious  citizens  and  to  His  own 
servants,  and  to  connect  their  reward  with  His  'Kingdom.'  And  so 
the  two  Parables  are  joined  by  deriving  the  illustration  from  political 
instead  of  social  life.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  the 
Parable  contains  an  allusion  to  what  had  happened  after  the  death 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  son  Archelaus  hastened  to  Rome  to 
ol)tain  confirmation  of  his  father's  will,  while  a  Jewish  deputation 
Ibllowed  to  oppose  his  appointment — an  act  of  reljellion  which 
Archelaus  afterwards  avenged  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The 
circumstance  must  have  been  still  fresh  in  popular  remembrance, 
although  more  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed.  But  if  otherwise, 
applications  to  Rome  for  installation  to  the  government,  and  pojndar 
opposition  thereto,  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  amidst  the  quar- 
rels and  intrigues  of  the  Herodians,  that  no  difficulty  could  have  been 
felt  in  understanding  the  allusions  of  the  Parable. 

A  brief  analysis  will  sutBce  to  point  out  the  special  lessons  of  this 
Parable.  It  introduces  'a  certain  Nobleman,'  Who  has  claims  to 
the  throne,  but  has  not  yet  received  the  formal  appointment  from 
the  suzerain  power.  As  He  is  going  away  to  receive  it.  He  deals  as 
yet  only  with  His  servants.  His  object,  apparently,  is  to  try  their 
aptitude,  devotion,  and  faithfulness:  and  so  He  hands — not  to  each 
according  to  his  capacity,  but  to  all  equally,  a  sum,  not  largo  (such 
as  talents),  but  small — to  each  a  'mina,'  equal  to  100  drachms,  or 
about  3^.  5s.  of  our  money.  To  trade  with  so  small  a  sum  would,  of 
course,  be  much  more  difficult,  and  success  would  imply  greater 
ability,  even  as  it  would  require  more  constant  labour.  Here  we 
have  some  straits  in  which  this  diflfers  from  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 
The  same  small  sum  is  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted  to  all,  in 
order  to  show  which  of  them  was  most  able  and  most  earnest,  and 
hence  who  should  be  called  to  largest  employment,  and  with  it  to 
greatest  honour  in  the  Kingdom.  While  '  the  Nobleman '  was  at 
the  court  of  His  suzerain,  a  deputation  of  His  fellow-citizens  arrived 
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to  urge  tins  resuliit ion  of  theirs:   '  \Vc  will  not   that  this  One  reign     cilAP. 
over  us.'     It  was  simply  an  expression  of  hatred;  it  stated  no  reason,        Vll 

and  only  urged  personal  opposition,  even  if  such  were  in  tlie  face  of  ' .- — ' 

the  personal  wish  of  the  sovereign  who  appointed  him  king. 

In  the  last  scene,  the  King,  now  duly  appointed,  has  returned  to 
His  country.  He  first  reckons  with  His  servants,  when  it  is  found 
that  all  but  one  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust,  though  with 
varying  success  (the  wmaof  the  one  having  grown  into  ten;  that  of 
another  into  live,  and  so  on).  In  strict  accordance  with  that  success 
is  now  their  further  appointment  to  rule — work  here  corresponding 
to  rule  there,  wiiicli,  however,  as  we  know  from  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents,  is  also  work  for  Christ:  a  rule  that  is  work,  and  work  that 
is  rule.  At  the  same  time,  the  acknowledgment  is  the  same  to  all 
the  faithful  servants.  Similarly,  the  motives,  the  reasoning,  and  the 
fate  of  the  unfaithful  servant  are  the  same  as  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Talents.  But  as  regards  His  '  enemies,' that  would  not  have  Him 
reign  over  them — manifestl}^,  Jerusalem  and  the  people  of  Israel — ■ 
who,  even  after  He  had  gone  to  receive  the  Kingdom,  continued  the 
]iersonal  hostility  of  their  '  We  will  not  that  this  One  shall  reign  over 
us ' — the  ashes  of  the  Temple,  the  ruins  of  the  City,  the  blood  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  homeless  wanderings  of  their  children,  with  the  Cain- 
curse  branded  on  their  brow  and  visible  to  all  men,  attest,  that  the 
King  has  many  ministers  to  execute  that  judgment  which  obstinate 
rebellion  must  surely  bring,  if  His  Authority  is  to  be  vindicated,  and 
His  Rule  to  secure  submission. 
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CHAPTER   YIII. 

THE  FOURTH  DAY  IX  PASSION-WEEK — JESUS  IN  HIS  LAST  SABBATIC  REST 
BEFORE  HIS  AGONY,  AND  THE  SANHEDRISTS  IN  THEIR  UNREST — THE 
BETRAYAL — JUDAS:    HIS  CHARACTER,   APOSTASY,   AND  END. 

(St.  Matt,  xxvi.1-5,  14-16;  St.  Murk  xiv.  1,  2.  10,  11;  St.  Luke  xxii.  1-6.) 

BOOK      From  the  record  of  Christ's  Sayin<i;s  and  Doings,  furnished  by  >St. 
^  Matthew,  we  turn  once  more  to  t!iat  of  public  events,  as,  from  one  or 

""^  ^  anotlier  aspect  they  are  related  Ijy  all  the  Evangelists.  With  the 
Discourses  in  the  Temple  the  public  Teaching  of  Christ  had  come  to 
an  end;  with  that  spoken  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  its  applica- 
tion in  the  Parables  of  the  '  Virgins'  and  the  'Talents,'  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  disciples  had  been  concluded.  What  follows  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  isparcenetic, '  rather  than  teaching, — exhortation, 
advice,  and  consolation:  rather,  i^erhaps,  all  these  combined. 

The  three  busy  days  of  Passion-Week  were  past.  The  day  before 
that  on  which  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be  slain,  with  all  that  was  to 
follow,  would  be  one  of  rest,  a  Sabbath  to  His  Soul  beltjre  its  Great 
Agony.  He  would  refresh  Himself,  gather  Himself  up  for  the  terril)le 
conflict  be4bre  Him.  And  He  did  so  as  the  Lamb  of  God — meekly 
sul^mitting  Himself  to  the  Will  and  Hand  of  His  Father,  and  so 
fulfilling  all  types,  from  that  of  Isaac's  sacrifice  on  Mount  Moriah  to 
the  Paschal  Lamb  in  the  Temple;  and  ])ringing  the  reality  of  all 
prophecy,  from  that  of  the  Woman's  Seed  that  would  crush  the 
Serpent's  head  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  fullness,  when 
its  golden  gates  would  be  flung  open  to  all  men,  and  Heaven's  own 
light  flow  out  to  them  as  they  sought  its  way  of  peace.  Only  two 
days   more,  as    the    Jews    reckoned   them  ^ — that  Wednesday   and 

'  I  take  leave  to   introduce  a   term  weekly  Sabbatli  and  tlie  Day  of  Atoiie- 

which  has  become  naturalised  in  German  ment.  l)ut  not  the  ofher  festive.nor  yet  the 

theologicalliterature.     There  is  no  other  natural  days,  began  with  the  evening, 

single    word    which    so    expresses    the  The  admission  in  regard  to  Sablniths  and 

ideas.  the  Day  of  Atonement  is,  in  the  absence  of 

^  An   attempt  has  been  lately  made.  any  qualifying  remark  in  regard  to  them, 

with  great  ingenuity,  by  the  Rev.  B.  S.  a   prund  fticie   argument    against    the 

(J'drke,  of  Boxted,  to  show  that  only  the  theory.     But  there  is  more  than  this.    lu 
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Thursday — and  at  its  Even  the  Pasclial  supper!  And  .lesus  knew  it  CHAP. 
well,  and  lie  i)assed  that  day  ot"  rest  and  i)rei)arati()n  in  quiet  retire-  Vlll 
ment  with  His  diseiples — perhaps  in  some  hollow  of  the  Mount  of  ^— -r^^^ 
Olives,  near  the  home  of  Bethany — speaking  to  them  of  His  Cruci- 
fixion on  the  near  Passover.  They  sorely  needed  His  words;  they, 
rather  than  He,  needed  to  be  prepared  for  what  was  coming.  But 
what  Divine  calm,  what  willing  obedience,  and  also  what  outgoing 
of  love  to  them,  with  full  consciousness  of  what  was  before  Him,  to 
think  and  speak  of  this  only  on  that  day!  So  would  not  a  Messiah 
of  Jewish  conception  have  acted;  nay.  He  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  such  circumstances.  So  would  not  a  Messiah  of  ambitious  aims 
or  of  Jewish  Nationalist  aspirations  have  acted;  He  would  have  done 
what  the  Sanhedrin  feared,  and  raised  a  'tumult  of  the  people,' 
prepared  for  it  as  the  multitude  was,  which  had  so  lately  raised  the 
Hosanna-cry  in  street  and  Temple.  So  would  a  disillusioned  enthu- 
siast not  have  acted;  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  impending 
fate.  But  Jesus  knew  it  all — far  more  than  the  agony  of  shame  and 
suflcring,  even  the  unfathomable  agony  of  soul.  And  the  while  He 
thought  only  of  them  in  it  all.  Such  thinking  and  speaking  is  not 
that  of  Man — it  is  that  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels. 

He  had,  indeed,  before  that,  sought  gradually  to  prepare  them  for 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  morrow's  night.      He  had  pointed  to  it 
in  dim  figure  at  the  very  opening  of  His  Ministry,  on  the  first  occasion 
that  he  had  taught  in  the  Temple,''  as  Avell  as  to  Nicodemus.''     He  hatl   f  st.  John 
hinted  it,  when  He  spoke  of  the  deep  sorrow  when  the  Bridegroom  ,,  jii  j^ 
would  be  taken  from  them,"  of  the  need  of  taking  up  His  cross,''  of  'St.  Matt, 
the  fulfilment  in  Him  of  the  Jonah-type,"  of  His  Flesh  which  He  ,^g^' 
would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,''  as  well  as  in  what  might  have  ^st.  Matt. 
seemed  the  Parabolic  teaching  about  the  Good  Shepherd,  AVho  laid  ^st^john 
doAvn  His  life  for  the  Sheep,*^  and  the  Heir  Whom  the  evil  husband-  ''^■^^ 
men    cast    out   and   killed.''     But   He  had  also  spoken  of  it  quite  L 11.  is'^ 
directly — and  this,  let  us  specially  notice,  always  when  some  high-  ^f*'^*^"* 
point  in  His  History  had  been  reached,  and  the  disciples  might  have 
been  carried  away  into  Messianic  expectations  of  an  exaltation  with- 
out humiliation,  a  triumph  not  a  sacrifice.  We  remember,  that  the  first 
occasion  on  which  He  spoke  thus  clearly  was  immediately  after  that 

ChuU.  83  a  it  is  noted,  in  connection  with  lasted   till   three  stars  became  visible, 

orterinss,  that  as  in  the  history  of  the  Lastly,  and  most  important  in  reijard  to 

Creation  the  day  alw  ays  beloniied  to  the  the  Passover,  it  is  distinctly  stated  (Jer. 

Itrevious  nlffht  ('  om-  day '),  it  was  always  Pes.  27  c,  below),  that  it  began  with  the 

to   be   reckoned   in   the   same  manner.  darkness  on  the  14th  Nisau. 
Agani,  in  Pes.  2  a  it  is  stated  tliat  the  day 
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confession  of  J'eter,  Avhicli  laid  the  louiKlatiou  of  the  Church,  against 
wliich  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail;*  the  next,  after  descend- 
ing from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;''  the  last,  on  preparing  to 
make  His  ti'iuniphal  Messianic  Entry  into  Jerusalem."  The  darker 
hints  and  Parabolic  sa3'ings  might  have  been  misunderstood.  Even  as 
regarded  the  clear  prediction  of  His  Death,  preconceived  ideas  could 
find  no  room  for  such  a  fact.  Deep  veneration,  which  could  not  asso- 
ciate it  with  His  Person,  and  a  love  which  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  it,  might,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  words  was  past,  and  their 
immediate  fulfilment  did  not  follow,  suggest  some  other  possible  ex- 
planation of  the  prediction.  But  on  that  Wednesday  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand;  it  could  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  doubt 
what  Jesus  said  of  His  near  Crucifixion.^  U  illusions  had  still  existed, 
the  last  two  days  must  have  rudely  dispelled  them.  The  triumphal 
Hosannas  of  His  Entry  into  the  City,  and  the  acclamations  in  the 
Temple,  had  given  place  to  the  cavils  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Scribes,  and  with  a  'Woe'  upon  it  Jesus  had  taken  His  last  depar- 
ture from  Israel's  sanctuary.  And  better  for  than  those  rulers, 
whom  conscience  made  cowards,  did  the  disciples  know  how  little 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  adherence  of  the  'multitude.'  And 
now  the  Master  was  telling  it  to  them  in  plain  words;  was  calmly  con- 
templating it,  and  that  not  as  in  the  dim  future,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate present — at  that  very  Passover,  from  which  scarcely  two  days 
separated  them.  Much  as  we  wonder  at  their  brief  scattering  on 
His  arrest  and  condemnation,  those  humble  disciples  must  have  loved 


'  On  the  evidential  force  of  tlie  narra- 
tive of  the  Crucifixion,  I  must  refer  to 
the  singularly  lucid  and  powerful  reason- 
ing of  Dr.  ITi'fC'^,  in  his  work  on  '  The 
Gospel  and  its  Witnesses'  (London, 
1883,  Lecture  VL).  He  first  refers  to  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Crucifixion,  written  by  Apostles,  or 
by  friends  of  Apostles,  '  the  writers  do 
not  slirink  from  descriljing  their  own 
conduct,  or  tiiat  of  their  Master,'  with  a 
trutlifulness  which  terribly  reflects  on 
their  constancy,  courage,  and  even  manli- 
ness. Dr.  Ware's  second  argument  is  so 
clearly  put,  that  I  must  take  leave  to  trans- 
fer his  language  to  these  pages.  '  Christ 
crucified  was,  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul, 
"unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and 
unto  the  Greeks  foolishness."  It  was  a 
constant  reproach  to  Christians,  that 
they  worshipped  a  man  who  had  been  cru- 
cified as  a  malefactor.  The  main  fact,  of 
course,  could  not  be  disguised.  But  that 
the  Evangelical  writers  should  have  so 
diUgeotly  preserved  what  might  other- 


wise have  been  forgotten — all  the 
minute  circumstances  of  their  Master's 
humiliation,  the  very  weakness  of  His 
flesii,  and  His  shrinking,  in  the  garden, 
from  the  cup  He  had  to  drink — all  those 
marks,  in  fact,  of  His  human  weakness 
which  were  obliterated  by  His  Resurrec- 
tion— this  is  an  instance  of  truthfulness 
which  seems  at  least  incomi)atible  with 
any  legendary  origin  of  the  narratives, 
at  a  time  when  our  Lord  was  contem- 
plated in  the  glory  of  His  Ascension, 
and  of  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
(iod.  But  wha-tsoever  impression  of 
trutlifulness,  and  of  intense  reality  in 
detail,  is  thus  created  by  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  must  in  justice  be  allowed  to 
reflect  back  over  the  whole  preceding  his- 
tory.' The  argument  is  then  further 
carried  out  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
writers  who  could  so  speak  of  them- 
selves, and  concerning  tlic  fate  of  the 
Christ.  But  the  whole  subject  should  be 
studied  in  the  connection  in  which  Dr. 
Wace  has  presented  it. 
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Him  much  to  sit  around  Him  in  mournful  silence  us  He  tlius  spake, 

and  to  follow  Him  unto  His  Dying.  Yjjj  ' 

Uut  to  one  of  them,  in  whose  heart  the  darkness  had  long  l)een  - ^^ ^ 

gathering,  this  was  the  decisive  moment.  The  prediction  of  Christ, 
which  Judas  as  well  as  the  others  must  have  felt  to  be  true,  extin- 
guished the  last  glimmering  of  such  light  of  Christ  as  his  soul  liad 
been  capable  of  receiving.  In  its  place  flared  up  the  lurid  flame  of 
hell.  By  the  open  door  out  of  which  he  had  thrust  the  dying 
Christ  '  Satan  entered  into  Judas.'"     Yet,  even  so,  not  permanently."  '  st.  Luke 

.  '  ^  *'         xxii.  a 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted,  whether,  since  God  is  in  Christ,  such  can  .  st.  j<.hn 
ever  be  the  case  in  any  human  soul,  at  least  on  this  side  eternity,  ^t"'  ''^^^ 
Since  our  world's  night  has  been  lit  up  by  the  promise  from  Paradise, 
the  rosy  hue  of  its  morniug  has  lain  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon, 
deepening  into  gold,  l)rightening  into  day,  growing  into  midday- 
strength  and  evening-glory.  Since  God's  Voice  wakened  earth  by 
its  early  Christmas-Hymn,  it  has  never  been  quite  night  there,  nor  can 
it  ever  be  quite  night  in  any  human  soul.' 

But  it  is  a  terrible  night-study,  that  of  Judas.  We  seem  to  tread 
our  way  over  loose  stones  of  hot  molten  lava,  as  we  climb  to  the  edge 
of  the  crater,  and  shudder ingly  look  down  its  dejjths.  And  yet  there, 
near  there,  have  stood  not  only  St.  Peter  in  the  night  of  his  denial, 
but  mostly  all  of  us,  save  they  whose  Angels  have  always  looked  up 
into  the  Face  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  And  yet,  in  our  weakness, 
we  have  even  wept  over  them!  There,  near  there,  have  we  stood,  * 
not  in  the  hours  of  our  weakness,  but  in  those  of  our  sore  temptation, 
when  the  blast  of  doubt  had  almost  quenched  the  flickering  light,  or 
the  storm  of  passion  or  of  self-will  broken  the  bruised  reed.  But  He 
prayed  for  us — and  through  the  night  came  over  desolate  moor  and 
stony  height  the  Light  of  His  Presence,  and  above  the  wild  storm  rose 
the  YoicQ  of  Him,  Who  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.  Yet  near  to  us,  close  to  us,  was  the  dark  abyss;  and  we  can  never 
more  forget  our  last,  almost  sliding,  foothold  as  we  quitted  its  edge. 

A  terrible  night-study  this  of  Judas,  and  best  to  make  it  here,  at 
once,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  We  shall  indeed,  catch  sudden 
glimpse  of  him  again,  as  the  light  of  the  torches  flashes  on  the 
traitor-fiice  in  ({ethsemanc;  and  once  more  hear  his  voice  in  the 
assemblage  of  the  haughty,  sneering  councillors  of  Israel,  when  his 
footfall  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Temple-halls,  and  the  clink 
of  those  thirty  accursed  pieces  of  silver  shall  waken  the  echoes,  wake 
also  the  dirge  of  despair  in  his  soul,  and  he  shall  1^^H'  from  the  night 
of  his  soul  into  the  night  that  for  ever  closes  around  him.  But  all 
1  This  apart  from  the  question  of  the  exceptional  sin  agaiust  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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BOOK      this  as  rapidly  as  we  may  pass  Irom  it,  after  tliis  present  brief  study 
V         of  his  charaeter  and  history. 

^~— ^.  '  We  remember,  that  '  Judas,  the  man  of  Kerioth,'  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  tlie  only  disciple  of  Jesus  from  tiie  province  of  Judsea.  This 
circumstance;  that  he  carried  the  bag,  i.e.  was  treasurer  and  adminis- 
trator of  the  small  common  stock  of  Christ   and  Ilis  disciples;  and 

» St  John  that  he  was  both  a  hypocrite  and  a  thief' — this  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  history.  From  the  circumstance  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  such  office  of  trust  in  the  Apostolic  community,  we  infer 
that  he  must  have  been  looked  up  to  by  the  others  as  an  able  and 
prudent  man,  a  good  administrator.  And  there  is  probably  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  he  possessed  the  natural  gift  of  administration  or  of 
1  Cor.  xii.  '  government '  {Kvfitpvijai'^).^'  The  question,  why  Jesus  left  him  '  the 
bag  '  after  He  knew  him  to  be  a  thief — which,  as  we  believe,  he  was 
not  at  the  beginning,  and  only  became  in  the  course  of  time  and  in 
the  progress  of  disappointment — is  best  answered  by  this  other: 
Why  He  originally  allowed  it  to  be  entrusted  to  Judas?  It  was  not 
only  because  he  was  best  fitted — probably,  a!)solutely  fitted — for  such 
work,  but  also  in  mercy  to  him,  in  view  of  his  character.  To  engage 
in  that  for  which  a  man  is  naturally  fitted  is  the  most  likely  means 
of  keeping  him  from  brooding,  dissatisfaction,  alienation,  and  eventual 
apostasy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  mostly 
all  our  life-temptations  come  to  us  from  that  for  which  we  have  most 
aptitude,  when  Judas  was  alienated  and  unfaithful  in  heart,  this  very 
thing  became  also  his  greatest  temptation,  and,  indeed,  hurried  him 
to  his  ruin.  But  only  after  he  had  first  failed  inwardly.  And  so, 
as  ever  in  like  circumstances,  the  very  things  which  might  have 
been  most  of  blessing  become  most  of  curse,  and  the  judgment  of 
hardening  fulfils  itself  l)y  that  which  in  itself  is  good.  Nor  could 
'  the  bag '  have  been  afterwards  taken  from  him  without  both  ex- 
posing him  to  the  others,  and  precipitating  his  moral  destruction. 
And  so  he  had  to  be  left  to  the  process  of  inward  ripening,  till  all  was 
ready  for  the  sickle. 

This  very  gift  of  '  government '  in  Judas  may  also  help  us  to 
understaml  how  he  may  have  been  first  attracted  to  Jesus,  and 
through  what  process,  when  alienated,  he  came  to  end  in  that  terri- 
ble sin  which  had  cast  its  snare  about  him.  The  '  gift  of  govern- 
ment '  would,  in  its  active  aspect,  imply  the  desire  for  it.  From 
thence  to  ambition  in  its  worst,  or  selfish,  aspect,  there  is  only  a 
step — scarcely  tliat:  rather,  only  ditferent  moral   premisses.'     Judas 

'  Oil   the   lehitiou    between  uiiibiliou  and   covetoudiiesri,  generally,  and  in  the 
case  of  Judas,  see  p.  77. 
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was  drawn  to  Jesus  as  the  Jeiuish  Messiah,  and  he  believed  in  Him  CHAP. 
as  sucli,  possibly  both  earnestly  and  ardently;  but  he  expected  that  viii 
Ilis  would  be  the  success,  the  result,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Jewish  '—- -^^ — ' 
Messiah,  and  he  also  expected  personally  and  lully  to  share  in 
them.  How  deep-rooted  were  such  feelings  even  in  the  best,  purest, 
and  most  unselfish  of  Jesus'  disciples,  we  gather  from  the  request  of 
the  mother  of  John  and  James  for  her  sons,  and  from  Peter's  question: 
'What  shall  we  have?'  It  must  have  been  sorrow,  the  misery 
of  moral  loneliness,  and  humiliation,  to  Him  Who  was  Unselfishness 
Incarnate,  Who  lived .  to  die  and  was  full  to  empty  Himself,  to  be 
associated  Avith  such  as  even  His  most  intimate  disciples,  who  in  this 
sense  also  could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour,  and  in  whom,  at 
the  end  of  His  Ministry,  such  heaviness  was  mentally  and  morally 
the  outcrop,  if  not  the  outcome.  And  in  Judas  all  this  must  haA'e 
l)een  an  hundredfold  more  than  in  them  who  were  in  heart  true  to 
Christ. 

He  had,  from  such  conviction  as  we  have  described,  joined  the 
movement  at  its  very  commencement.  Then,  multitudes  in  Galilee 
followed  His  Footsteps,  and  watched  for  His  every  appearance;  they 
hung  entranced  on  His  lips  in  the  Synagogue  or  on  'the  Mount'; 
they  flocked  to  Him  from  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet:  they 
bore  the  sick  and  dying  to  His  Feet,  and  witnessed,  awestruck,  how 
conquered  devils  gave  their  testimony  to  His  Divine  Power.  It  was 
the  spring-time  of  the  movement,  and  all  was  full  of  promise — land, 
])eople,  and  disciples.  The  Baptist,  who  had  bowed  before  Him  and 
testified  to  Him,  was  still  lifting  his  voice  to  proclaim  the  near  King- 
dom. But  the  people  had  turned  after  Jesus,  and  He  swayed  them. 
And,  oh!  what  power  was  there  in  His  Face  and  Word,  in  His  look 
and  deed.  And  Judas,  also,  had  been  one  of  them  who,  on  their 
early  Mission,  had  temporarily  had  power  given  him,  so  that  the  very 
devils  had  been  subject  to  them.  But,  step  by  step,  had  come  the 
disappointment.  John  was  beheaded,  and  not  avenged;  on  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  withdrew  Himself.  This  constant  withdrawing,  whether 
from  enemies  or  from  success— almost  amounting  to  flight — even 
when  they  would  have  made  Him  a  King;  this  refusal  to*  show  Him- 
self openly,  either  at  Jerusalem,  as  His  own  brethren  had  taunted 
Him,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else:  this  uniform  preaching  of  dis- 
couragement to  them,  when  they  came  to  Him  elated  and  li()i)eful 
at  some  success;  this  gathering  enmity  of  Israel's  leaders,  and  His 
marked  avoidance  of,  or,  as  some  might  have  put  it,  His  failure  in 
taking  up  the  repeated  i)ublic  challenge  of  the  Pharisees  to  show  a 
sign  from  heaven;  last,  and  chief  of  all,  this  constant  and  growing 
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BOOK      reference  to  shame,  disaster,  and  dcatli — what  did  it  all  mean,  if  not 
V         disappointment  of  all  those  hopes  and  exi)ectations  wliieh  had  uukUj 

v — '   Judas  at  the  first  a  disciple  of  Jesus? 

He  that  so  knew  Jesus,  not  only  in  His  Words  and  Deeds,  but  in 
His  inmost  Thoughts,  even  to  His  night-long  communing  with  God 
on  the  hill-side,  could  not  have  seriously  believed  in  the  coarse 
Pharisaic  charge  of  Satanic  agency  as  the  explanation  of  all.  Yet, 
from  the  then  Jewish  standpoint,  he  could  scarcely  have  found  it 
impossible  to  suggest  some  other  explanation  of  His  miraculous 
power.  But,  as  increasingly  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspect  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  must  have  become  apparent  to  even  the  dullest 
intellect,  the  bitter  disappointment  of  his  Messianic  thoughts  and 
hopes  must  have  gone  on,  increasing  in  proportion  as,  side  by  side 
with  it,  the  process  of  moral  alienation,  unavoidably  connected  with 
his  resistance  to  such  spiritual  manifestations,  continued  and  in- 
creased. And  so  the  mental  and  the  moral  alienation  Avent  on  to- 
gether, affected  by  and  aflFecting  each  other.  As  if  we  were  pressed 
to  name  a  definite  moment  when  the  process  of  disintegration,  at 
least  sensibly,  began,  -we  would  point  to  that  Sabbath-morning  at 
Capernaum,  when  Christ  had  preached  about  His  Flesh  as  the  Food 
of  the  World,  and  so  many  of  His  adherents  ceased  to  follow  after 
Him;  nay,  when  the  leaven  so  worked  even  in  His  disciples,  that 
He  turned  to  them  with  the  searching  question — intended  to  show 
them  the  full  import  of  the  crisis — whether  they  also  would  leave 
Him?  Peter  conquered  by  grasping  the  moral  element,  because  it 
was  germane  to  him  and  to  the  other  true  disciples:  '  To  whom 
shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.'  But  this  moral 
element  was  the  very  cliff  on  which  Judas  made  shipwreck.  After 
this,  all  was  wrong,  and  increasingly  so.  We  see  disappointment  in 
his  face  when  not  climbing  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  failure  to  heal  the  lunatick  child.  In  the  disputes 
by  the  way,  in  the  quarrels  who  was  greatest  among  them,  in  all  the 
pettiness  of  misunderstandings  and  realistic  folly  of  their  questions 
or  answers,  we  seem  to  hear  the  echo  of  his  voice,  to  see  the  result 
of  his  intluence,  the  leaven  of  his  presence.  And  in  it  all  we  mark 
the  downward  hastening  of  his  course,  even  to  the  moment  when,  in 
contrast  to  the  deep  love  of  a  Mary,  he  first  stands  before  us  un- 
masked, as  heartless,  hypocritical,  full  of  hatred — disappointed  ambi- 
tion having  broken  down  into  selfishness,  and  selfishness  slid  into 
covetousness,  even  to  the  crime  of  stealing  that  which  was  destined 
for  the  poor. 

For,  when  an  ambition  which  rests  only  on  selfishness  gives  way. 
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there  lies  close  by  it  the  coarse  lust  of  covetousnoss,  as  the  kindred  chap. 
passion  and  lower  expression  of  that  other  form  of  selfishness.  When  vni 
the  Messianic  faith  of  Judas  gave  place  to  utter  disappointment,  the  ^— -y—^ 
moral  and  spiritual  character  of  Christ's  Teaching  would  affect  him, 
not  sympathetically  but  antipathetically.  Thus,  that  which  should 
have  opened  the  door  of  his  heart,  only  closed  and  double-barred  it. 
His  attachment  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  would  give  place  to  actual 
hatred,  though  only  of  a  temporary  character;  and  the  wild  intense- 
ness  of  his  p]astern  nature  would  set  it  all  in  flame.  Thus,  when 
Judas  had  lost  his  slender  foothold,  or,  rather,  when  it  had  slipped 
from  under  him,  he  fell  down,  down  the  eternal  abyss.  The  only 
hold  to  which  he  could  cling  was  the  passion  of  his  soul.  As  he  laid 
hands  on  it,  it  gave  way,  and  fell  with  him  into  fathomless  depths. 
We,  each  of  us,  have  also  some  master-passion;  and  if,  which  God 
forbid!  we  should  lose  our  foothold,  we  also  would  grasp  this  master- 
passion,  and  it  would  give  way,  and  carry  us  with  it  into  the  eternal 
dark  and  deep. 

On  that  spring  day,  in  the  restfulness  of  Bethany,  when  the 
Master  was  taking  His  sad  and  solemn  Farewell  of  sky  and  earth,  of 
friends  and  disciples,  and  told  them  what  was  to  happen  only  two 
days  later  at  the  Passover,  it  was  all  settled  in  the  soul  of  Judas. 
'  Satan  entered  '  it.  Christ  would  be  crucified;  this  was  quite  cer- 
tain. In  the  general  cataclysm  let  Judas  have  at  least  something. 
And  so,  on  that  sunny  afternoon,  he  left  them  out  there,  to  seek 
speech  of  them  that  were  gathered,  not  in  their  ordinary  meeting- 
place,  but  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace.  Even  this  indicates  that  it 
was  an  informal  meeting,  consultative  rather  than  judicial.  For,  it 
was  one  of  the  principles  of  Jewish  Law  that,  in  criminal  cases,  sen- 
tence must  be  si)oken  in  the  regular  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrin.''  »Ab.  zar. 

^  '^  '^  ^  .       Sh.  line 

The  same  inference  is  conveyed  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  captain  before  last 
of  the  Temple-guard  and  his  immediate  subordinates  seem  to  have 
been  taken  into  the  council,''  no  doubt  to  concert  the  measures  for  the  bst.  Luke 
actual  arrest  of  Jesus.     There  had  previously  been  a  similar  gather- 
ing and  consultation,  when  the  report  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  reached 
the  authorities  of  Jerusalem."    The  practical  resolution  adopted  at  <^st.  joim 

^  .  ^  xl.  47, 48 

that  meeting  had  apparently  been,  that  a  strict  watch  should  hence- 
forth be  kept  on  Christ's  movements,  and  that  every  one  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  His  friends,  and  the  places  of  His  secret  retire- 
ment, should  be  communicated  to  the  authorities,  with  the  view  to 
His  arrest  at  the  proper  moment.''  ^st.  Jobu 

It  was  probably  in  professed  obedience  to  this  direction,  that  the 
traitor  presented  himself  that  afternoon  in  the  Palace  of  the  High- 
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BOOK  Priest  Caiaphas.*  Those  asscinljlcd  there  were  tlie  '  chiefs '  of  the 
V  Priesthood — no  doubt,  tlie  Teiuple-ofBcials,  heads  of  the  courses  of 
^-^"Y"*-^  Priests,  and  connections  of  the  High-Priestly  family,  who  constituted 
what  both  Josephus  and  tlie  Tahiiud  designate  as  tlie  Priestly  Council.'* 
All  connected  with  the  Temjile,  its  ritual,  administration,  order,  and 
laws,  would  be  in  their  hands.  Moreover,  it  was  but  natural,  that 
the  High-Priest  and  his  council  should  be  the  regular  official  medium 
between  the  Roman  authorities  and  the  people.  In  matters  which 
concerned,  not  ordinary  misdemeanours,  but  political  crimes  (such  as 
it  was  wished  to  represent  the  movement  of  Jesus),  or  which  aflected 
the  status  of  the  established  religion,  the  official  chiefs  of  the  Priest- 
hood would,  of  course,  be  the  persons  to  appeal,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sanhedrists,  to  the  secular  authorities.  This,  irrespective  of  the 
question — to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the  sequel — what  place 
the  Chief  Priests  held  in  the  Sanhedrin.  But  in  that  meeting  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  besides  these  Priestly  Chiefs,  the  leading 
Sanhedrists  (' Scribes  and  Elders')  were  also  gathered.  They  were 
deliberating  how  Jesus  might  be  taken  by  subtilty  and  killed. 
Probably  they  had  not  yet  fixed  on  any  definite  plan.  Only  at 
this  conclusion  had  they  arrived — probably  in  consequence  of  the 
popular  acclamations  at  His  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  of  what  had 
since  happened — that  nothing  must  be  done  during  the  Feast,  for 
fear  of  some  popular  tumult.  They  knew  only  too  well  the  character 
of  Pilate,  and  how  in  any  such  tumult  all  parties — the  leaders  as 
well  as  the  led — might  experience  terrible  vengeance. 

It  must  have  been  intense  relief  when,  in  their  perplexity,  the 
traitor  now  presented  himself  before  them  with  his  proposals.  Yet 
his  reception  was  not  such  as  he  may  have  looked  for.  He  probably 
expected  to  ])e  hailed  and  treated  as  a  most  important  ally.  They 
were,  indeed,  "glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money,'  even  as  he 
promised  to  dog  His  steps,  and  watch  for  the  opportunity  Avhich  they 
sought.  In  truth,  the  offer  of  the  betrayer  changed  the  whole  asjiect 
of  matters.  What  formerly  they  dreaded  to  attempt  seemed  now 
both  safe  and  easy.  They  could  not  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
slip;  it  was  one  that  might  never  occur  again.  Nay,  might  it  not 
even  seem,  from  the  defection  of  Judas,  as  if  dissatisfaction  and 
disbelief  had  begun  to  spread  in  the  innermost  circle  of  Christ's 
disciples? 

Yet,  withal,  they  treated  Judas  not  as  an  honoured  associate,  but 
as  a  common  informer,  and  a  contemptible  betrayer.     This  was  not 

'  About  Caiaphas,  see  Book  II.  cli.  xi.       not  well  arranged,  by   Wieseler,  Beitr. 
^  The  evidence  is  collected,  although      pp.  205-230. 
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only  natural  but,  in  the  circunistaiiccs,  the  wisest  policy,  alike  in  chap. 
order  to  save  their  own  (ligiiity,  and  to  keep  most  secure  hold  on  the  viii 
betrayer.  And,  after  all,  it  might  be  said,  so  as  to  niininiise  his  '— ^' — ' 
services,  that  Judas  could  really-  not  do  much  for  them — only  show 
them  how  they  might  seize  llim  at  unawares  in  the  absence  of  the 
multitude,  to  avoid  the  possible  tumult  of  an  open  arrest.  So  little 
did  they  understand  Christ!  And  Judas  had  at  last  to  speak  it  out 
barefacedly — so  selling  himself  as  well  as  the  Master:  '  What  will 
ye  give  me?'  It  was  in  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy,"  that  they  "Zecii.  xi. 
'weighed  out 'to  him  Mrom  the  very  Temple-treasury  those  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (about  3/.  15.s.).^  And  here  we  mark,  that  there  is 
always  terrible  literality  about  the  prophecies  of  judgment,  while 
those  of  blessing  far  exceed  the  words  of  prediction.  And  3-et  it  was 
surely  as  much  in  contempt  of  the  seller  as  of  Ilim  Whom  he  sold, 
that  they  paid  the  legal  price  of  a  slave.  Or  did  they  mean  some 
kind  of  legal  fiction,  such  as  to  buy  the  Person  of  Jesus  at  the  legal 
price  of  a  slave,  so  as  to  hand  it  afterwards  over  to  the  secular 
authorities?  Such  fictions,  to  save  the  conscience  by  a  logical 
quibble,  are  not  so  uncommon — and  the  case  of  the  Inquisitors  hand- 
ing over  the  condemned  heretic  to  the  secular  authorities  will  recur 
to  the  mind.  But,  in  truth,  Judas  could  not  now  have  escaped  their 
toils.  They  might  have  otJered  him  ten  or  five  pieces  of  silver, 
and  he  must  still  have  stuck  to  his  bargain.  Yet  none  the  less  tlo  we 
mark  the  deep  symbolic  significance  of  it  all,  in  that  the  Lord  was,  so 
to  speak,  paid  for  out  of  the  Temi)le-money  which  was  destined  for  the 
purchase  of  sacrifices,  and  that  He,  AVho  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a 
servant,''  was  sold  and  bought  at  the  legal  price  of  a  slave."  ''V\i\\.  u.  7 

And  yet  Satan  must  once  more  enter  the  heart  of  Judas  at  that  y.J^^*^*^- -''^' 
Supper,  before  lie  can  finally  do  the  deed."*  But,  even  so,  we  believe  ''s*- J^''^ 
it  was  only  temporarily,  not  for  always — for,  he  was  still  a  liuman 
being,  such  as  on  this  side  eternity  we  all  are — and  he  had  still  a 
conscience  working  in  him.  With  this  element  he  had  not  reckoned 
in  his  bargain  in  the  High  Priest's  Palace.  On  the  morrow  of  His 
condemnation  would  it  exact  a  terrible  account.  That  night  in  Getli- 
semane  never  more  passed  from  his  soul.  In  the  thickening  and 
encircling  gloom  all  around,  he  must  have  ever  seen  onl}-  the  torch- 
light glare  as  it  fell  on  the  pallid  Face  of  the  Divine  Sufierer.  In  the 
terrible  stillness  before  tlie  storm,  he  must  have  ever  heard  only  these 
words:   '  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss?'     He  did  not 

'  Probably  such  was  the  pnu'(ic(!    in      dinars.     The  Jerusalem  shekel  is  foiiml. 
public  paviiients.  on  an  average,  to  be  worth  about  Ix.  ll(/. 

2  The   shekel   of    the    Sanetuarv  =  4 
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BOOK  hate  Jesus  then — lie  hated  nothiiii;-;  he  hated  everything.  He  was 
^'  utterly  desoUite,  as  the  storm  of  despair  swept  over  his  disenchanted 
^— '-y'-^  soul,  and  swept  hiin  before  it.  No  one  in  heaven  or  on  earth  to 
appeal  to;  no  one,  Angel  or  man,  to  stand  by  him.  Not  the  priests, 
who  had  paid  him  the  price  of  blood,  would  have  aught  of  him,  not 
even  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  blood-money  of  his  Master  and 
of  his  own  soul — even  as  the  modern  Synagogue,  which  approves  of 
what  has  been  done,  but  not  of  the  deed,  will  have  none  of  him! 
With  their  'See  thou  to  it!' they  sent  him  reeling  back  into  his 
darkness.  Not  so  could  conscience  be  stilled.  And,  louder  than  the 
ring  of  the  thirty  silver  pieces  as  they  fell  on  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  Temple,  rang  it  ever  in  his  soul,  '  I  have  betrayed  innocent 
blood! '  Even  if  Judas  possessed  that  which  on  earth  cleaves  closest 
and  longest  to  us — a  Avoman's  love — it  could  not  have  abode  by  him. 
It  would  have  turned  into  madness  and  fled;  or  it  would  have 
withered,  struck  by  the  lightning-flash  of  that  night  of  terrors. 

Deeper — farther  out  into  the  night!  to  its  farthest  bounds — 
where  rises  and  falls  the  dark  flood  of  death.  The  wild  howl  of  the 
storm  has  lashed  the  dark  waters  into  fury:  they  toss  and  break  in 
wild  billows  at  his  feet.  One  narrow  rift  in  the  cloud-curtain  over- 
head, and,  in  the  pale,  deathlike  light  lies  the  Figure  of  the  Christ, 
so  calm  and  placid,  untouched  and  unharmed,  on  the  storm-tossed 
waters,  as  it  had  been  that  night  lying  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  when 
Judas  had  seen  Him  come  to  them  over  the  surging  billows,  and  then 
bid  them  be  peace.  Peace!  What  peace  to  him  now — inearth  or 
heaven?  It  was  the  same  Christ,  but  thorn-crowned,  with  nail-prints 
in  His  Hands  and  Feet.  And  this  Judas  had  done  to  the  Master! 
Only  for  one  moment  did  it  seem  to  lie  there;  then  it  was  sucked  up 
by  the  dark  waters  beneath.  And  again  the  cloud-curtain  is  drawn, 
only  more  closely;  the  darkness  is  thicker,  and  the  storm  wilder  than 
before.  Out  into  that  darkness,  with  one  wild  plunge — there,  where 
the  Figure  of  the  Dead  Christ  had  lain  on  the  waters !  And  the  dark 
waters  have  closed  around  him  in  eternal  silence. 

In  the  lurid  morn  that  broke  on  the  other  shore  where  the  flood 
cast  him  up,  did  he  meet  those  searching,  loving  Eyes  of  Jesus, 
Whose  gaze  he  knew  so  well — when  he  came  to  answer  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh? 

And — can  there  be  a  store  in  the  Eternal  Compassion  for  the  Be- 
trayer of  Christ? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIFTH  DAY  IN  PASSION- WEEK — '  MAKE  READY  THE  PASSOVER !  ' 
(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-11);   St.  Mark  xiv.  12-16;   St.  Luke  xxii.  7-13;   St.  .John  xiii.  1.) 

When  the  traitor  returned  from  Jerusalem  on  tlie  Wednesday  alter-     CHAP, 
noon,  the  Passover,  in   the   ])oi)ular   and   canonieal,  though  not  in        IN 
the  Biblical  sense,  was  close  at  hand.     It  began  on  the  litli  IS^isaii,    ' — ^f  — 
that  is,  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  stars  on  Wedncsilay 
evening  [the  evening  of  what  had  been  the  ISthJ,   and  ended  Avith 
the  first  three  stars  on  Thursday  evening  [the  evening  of  what  had 
been  the  14th  day  of  Nisan].     As  this  is  an  exceedingly  important 
point,  it  is  well  here  to  quote  the  precise  language  of  the  Jerusalem 
Talmtid:''  'What  means:   On  the  FesacliV     On  the  14th  [Nisan].'  •■Jer.j'es. 

27 '/,  line 

And  so  Josei)hus  describes  the  Feast  as  one  of  eight  days,"  evidently  before  last 
reckoning  its  beginning  on  the  14th,  and  its  close  at  the  end  of  the  ij'^"^' "' 
21st  Nisan.  The  absence  of  the  traitor  so  close  upon  the  Feast  would 
therefore,  be  the  less  noticed  by  the  others.  Necessary  preparations 
might  have  to  be  made,  even  though  the}'  were  to  be  guests  in  some 
house — they  knew  not  which.  These  would,  of  course,  devolve  on 
Judas.  Besides,  from  previous  conversations,  they  may  also  have 
judged  that  '  the  man  of  Kerioth  '  would  fain  escape  what  the  Lord 
had  all  that  day  been  telling  them  al)Out,  and  which  was  now  filling 
their  minds  and  acarts. 

Everyone  in  Israel  was  thinking  about  the  Feast.  For  the  pre- 
vious month  it  had  l)een  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academies, 
and,  for  the  last  two  Sabbaths  at  least,  that  of  discourse  in  the 
Synagogues.^  p]veryone  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  or  had  those  fiear 
and  dear  to  them  there,  or  at  least  watched  the  festive  processions 
to  the  Metropolis  of  Judaism.  It  was  a  gathering  of  universal 
Israel,  that  of  the  memorial  of  the  birth-night  of  the  nation,  and  of 
its  Exodus,  when  friends  from  afar  would  meet,   and  new  friends  be 

^  Tlie  question  is  put  in   connoction       27  ^>,  towards  the  oiub-     But  the  detailed 
with  Pes.  i.  8.  (luotatlons  would  here  be  so   numerous, 

'■*  See  the  Jerusalem  Gemara(.Jer.  Pes.       that  it  seinns  wiser  to  omit  them. 
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BOOK-  made;  when  offerings  long  due  would  be  brought,  and  purifieation 
V  long  needed  be  obtained — and  all  worship  in  that  grand  and  glorious 
^-— f^— '  Temple,  with  its  gorgeous  ritual.  National  and  religious  feelings 
were  alike  stirred  in  what  reached  for  back  to  the  first,  and  pointed 
far  forward  to  the  final  Deliverance.  On  that  day  a  Jew  might 
well  glory  in  being  a  Jew.  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  such  thoughts, 
nor  attempt  a  general  description  of  the  Feast.  Rather  shall  we 
try  to  follow  closely  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  and  see 
or  know  only  what  on  that  day  they  saw  and  did. 

For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Bethphage  and  Bethany  seem  to  have 
been  included  in  Jerusalem.  But  Jesus  must  keep  the  Feast  in  the 
City  itself,  although,  if  His  purpose  had  not  been  interrupted,  He 
would  have  spent  the  night  outside  its  walls.  ^  The  first  preparations 
for  the  Feast  would  commence  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  traitor. 
For,  on  the  evening  [of  the  13th]  commenced  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
when  a  solemn  search  was  made  with  lighted  candle  throughout  each 
house  for  any  leaven  that  might  be  hidden,  or  have  fallen  aside  by 
accident.  Such  was  put  by  in  a  safe  place,  and  afterwards  destroyed 
with  the  rest.  In  Galilee  it  was  the  usage  to  abstain  wholly  from 
work;  in  Judsea  the  day  was  divided,  and  actual  work  ceased  only  at 
noon,  though  nothing  new  was  taken  in  hand  even  in  the  morning. 
This  division  of  the  day  for  festive  purposes  was  a  Rabbinic  addi- 
tion; and,  by  way  of  a  hedge  around  it,  an  hour  before  midday  was 
fixed  after  which  nothing  leavened  might  be  eaten.  The  more  strict 
abstained  from  it  even  an  hour  earlier  (at  ten  o'clock),  lest  the 
eleventh  hour  might  insensibly  run  into  the  forbidden  midday.  But 
there  could  be  little  real  danger  of  this,  since,  by  way  of  public  notifi- 
cation, two  desecrated  thankoffering  cakes  were  laid  on  a  bench  in 
the  Temple,  the  removal  of  one  of  which  indicated  that  the  time 
for  eating  what  was  leavened  had  passed;  the  removal  of  the  other, 
that  the  time  for  destroying  all  leaven  had  come.  ^ 

It  was  probably  after  the  early  meal,  and  when  the  eating  of 
leaven  had  ceased,  that  Jesus  began  preparations  for  the  Paschal 
Supper.  St.  John,  who,  in  view  of  the  details  in  the  other  Gospels, 
summarises,  and,  in  some  sense,  almost  passes  over,  the  outward 
events,  so  that  their  narration  may  not  divert  attention  from  those 

'  Coin]).    St.    Matt.    xxvi.   30,   30;  St.  Rabbi  proposed  that  the  search  sliould  be 

Mark  xiv.  26,  32;  St.  Luke  xxii.  39;   St.  repeated  at  three  ditlerent  times!  If  it  had 

John  xviii.  1.  been  omitted  on  tiie  eveniiifi;of  tiie  13th, 

'■'The   Jerusalem   Talmud  gives    the  it  would  be  made  on  the  forenoon  of  the 

most    minute     details     of    tlie     places  14th  Nisan. 
in  which  search  is    to    be    made.     One 
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all-important  teachings  \v])icli  lie  alone  records,  simply  tells  ])y  way     CHAl'. 
of  preface  and  explanation — alike  of  the  'Last  Supper'  and  of  what        ix 
followed — that  Jesus,    'knowing  that  His  hour  was  come  that  He  "— ^. — -■' 
should  depart  out  of  tliis  world  unto  the  Father^  .   .   .   having  loved 
His  own  which  were  in  the  world.  He  loved  them  unto  the  end.'^ 
But  St,  Luke's  account  of  what  actually  hai)pened,  being  in  some 
points  the  most  ex})licit,  requires  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  that 
without  thought  of  any  possible  consequences  in  regard  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels.     It  is  almost  impossible,  to  imagine  anything 
more  evident,  than  that  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  Jesus  was 
about  to  celebrate  the  ordinary  Jewish  Paschal  Supper.     '  And  the 
Day  of  Unleavened  Bread  came,  on  which  the  Passover  must  be  sac- 
rificed. ' "    The  designation  is  exactly  that  of  the  commencement  of  >  st.  Luke 
the  Pascha,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  14th  Nisan,  and  the 
description  that  of  the  slaying  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.     What  follows 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  it:   'And  He  sent  Peter  and  John,  say- 
ing, Go  and  make  ready  for  us  the  Pascha,  that  we  may  eat  it.' 
Then  occur  these  three   notices  in  the  same  account:   'And  .   .   . 
they  made  ready  the  Pascha; '""  '  and  when  the  hour  was  come,  He  '  ver.  is 
reclined  [as  usual  at  the  Paschal  Supper],   and  the  Apostles  with 
Him; '°  and,  finally,  these  words  of  His:'^  'With  desire  I  have  de-  ■^ver.  u 
sired  to  cat  this  Pascha  with  you.'     And  with  this  fully  agrees  the  ''^•"^■•i^ 
language  of  the  other  two  Synoptists,   St.   Matt.   xxvi.  17-20,  and 
St.  Mark  xiv.  12-17.^     No  ingenuity  can  explain  away  these  facts. 
The  suggestion,  that  in  that  year  the  Sanhedrin  had  postponed  the 
Paschal  Supper  from  Thursday  evening  (the    14th-15th   Nisan)  to 
Friday  evening  (15-16tli  Nisan),  so  as  to  avoid  the  Sabbath  following 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast — and  that  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  there- 
fore in  that  year  eaten  on  Friday,  the  evening  of  the  chiy  on  which 
Jesus  was  crucified,  is  an  assumption  void  of  all  support  in  history 

1  These  phrases  occur  frequently  in  them  to  tlie  end')  as  referrinii  to  the 
Jewish  writings  for  dyins:  'the  hourluis  final  and  ijreatest  manifestation  of  His 
come  '  •  to  depart  out  of  this  world.'  Thus,  love;  the  one  being  the  terminus  a  quo, 
in  Targum  on  Cant.  i.  7,  'when  the  hour  the  other  the  fvrm/n  its  ad  quern. 
had  come  that  Moses  should  depart  out  ^  It  deserves  not  ice.  that  the  latest  .Jew- 
of  the  world;  '  Shem.  R.  3;^,  'what  hour  ish  writer  on  the  subject  {,U,el.  Blicke  in 
the  time  came  for  our  father  Jacob  that  d.  Relig.  Gesch.Part  II.  i)p.(i2  Ac) — how- 
he  should  depart  out  of  the  world.'  ever  we  may  otherwise  ditl'er  from  him — 

'^  The  words  may  also  be  rendered  '  to  has  by  an  ingenious  process  of  combina- 
the  uttermost.'  But  it  seems  more  tion  shown,  that  the  oririinal  view  ex- 
natural  to  understand  the 'having  loved'  i)ressed  in  Jewish  writings  was,  that 
as  referring  to  all  Clirist's  previous  say-  Jesus  was  crucified  on  tlie  first  Pasclia! 
ings  and  doings — as  it  were,  the  summing  day,  and  that  this  was  only  at  a  later 
up  of  the  whole  past,  like  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  period  modified  to  '  the  eve  of  the 
1:  'when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  Pascha.' Sanli.  4:5  rr,  fi?  a  (the  latter  in 
sayings' — and  the  other  clause  ('Beloved  Ciiasr.  huSii..  p.  2:i  b). 
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'■  St.  John 
xviii.  28 


■  Sebbach. 
i-.  8 


>i  St.  Luke 
x.'iii.  8 


or  Jewish  tradition/  Equally  untenable  is  it,  that  Christ  had  held 
the  Paschal  Supi)er  a  day  in  advance  ol'  that  observed  by  the  rest  of 
the  Jewish  world — a  supposition  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  i)lain 
language  of  the  Synoptists,  but  impossible,  since  the  Paschal  Lamb 
could  not  have  been  offered  in  the  Temple,  and,  therefore,  no 
Paschal  Supper  held,  out  of  the  regular  time.  But,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the  Synoptists  with 
what  is  supposed  inconsistent  with  it  in  the  narration  of  St.  John* 
is,  that  while  the  rest  of  Jerusalem,  including  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles, partook  of  the  Paschal  Supper,  the  chief  priests  had  been  inter- 
rupted in,  or  rather  prevented  from  it  by  their  proceedings  against 
Jesus — that,  in  fact,  tliey  had  not  touched  it  when  they  feared  to 
enter  Pilate's  Judgment-Hall;''  and  that,  after  that,  they  went  back 
to  eat  it,  'turning  the  Supper  into  a  breakfast.'^  Among  the  vari- 
ous objections  to  this  extraordinary  hypothesis,  this  one  will  ])e  suffi- 
cient, that  such  would  have  l)een  absolutely  contrary  to  one  of  the 
plainest  rubrical  directions,  which  has  it:  'The  Pascha  is  not  eaten 
but  during  the  night,  nor  yet  later  than  the  middle  of  the  night. '  = 

It  was,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  ordinary 
Paschal  Supper  that  the  Lord  now  sent  Peter  and  John.'^  For 
the  first  time  we  see  them  here  joined  together  by  the  Lord,  these 
two,  who  henceforth  were  to  be  so  closely  connected:  he  of  deepest 
feeling  with  him  of  quickest  action.  And  their  question,  where  He 
wonld  have  the  Paschal  Meal  prepared,  gives  us  a  momentary  glimpse 
of  the  mutual  relation  between  the  Master  and  His  Disciples;  how 
He  was  still  the  Master,  even  in  their  most  intimate  converse,  and 
would  only  tell  them  what  to  do  just  when  it  needed  to  be  done; 
and  how  they  presumed  not  to  ask  beforehand  (far  less  to  propose, 
or  to  interfere),  but  had  simple  confidence  and  absolute  submission 
as  regarded  all  things.  The  direction  which  the  Lord  gave,  while 
once  more  evidencing  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  the  Divine  fore- 
knowledge of  Christ,  had  also  its  deep  human  meaning.  Evidently, 
neither  the  house  where  the  Passover  was  to  be  kept,  nor  its  owner,' 
was  to  be  named  l)eforehand  within  hearing  of  Judas.  That  last  Meal 
with  its  Institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  was  not  to  be  interrupted, 
nor  their  last  retreat  betrayed,  till  all  had  been  said  and  done,  even  to 
the  last  prayer  of  Agony  in  Gethsemane.     We  can  scarcely  err  in 


1  It  has  of  late,  however,  found  an 
advocate  even  in  the  learned  Bishop 
Hanehn'ff. 

^  So  Archdeacon  Watkins  (in  Excursu:* 
F,  in  Bp.  EllivoWa  '  Commentary  on  the  • 


N.T.,'  Gospel  of  St.  John). 

■^  St.  Mattliew  calls  him  'such  an  one' 
(rhv  dnvix).  The  details  are  furnislied 
by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  must  be 
gatiiered  from  those  Gospels. 


'•  St.  Jlai-k 
and  St. 
Luke 
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seeing  in  this  combination  of  rorekiiowicdge  with  prndencc  the  ex-     chap. 
pression  ol' the  Divine  and  the  llinnan:  the   'two  Xatnres  in  One         IX 
Person.'     The  si.iiii  whicli.lcsus  gave  the  two  Ai)o.stk's  rciniiids  us  of  ^^ — ^,^ — -" 
that  by  wliich  Samuel  ol'ohl  liad  conveyed  assurance  and  direction  to 
SauL"     On  their  entrance  into  Jerusalem  they  would  meet  a.  num —   MSam.x.3 
manifestly  a  servant — carrying  a  j)itcher  ol'water.    Without  accosting, 
they  were  to  follow  him,  and,  when  they  reached  the  house,  to  deliver 
to  its  owner  tliis  message:  ^  'The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand — 
with  thee  [i.e.  in  thy  house:  the  emj)hasis  is  on  this]  I  hold'^  tlie 
Passover  with  My  disciples."     Where  is  My  Miostelry   [or  'hall'],    i>st.  Mat- 
where  I  shall  eat  the  Passover  with  My  disciples?  "= 

Two  things  here  deserve  marked  attention.     The  disciples  were 
not  bidden  ask  for  the  chief  or  '  Upper  Chamber,' but  for  what  we 
have  rendered,  tor  want  of  l)etter,  by  '  hostelry,'  or  '  hall ' — KaraXvpia 
— the  place  in  the  house  where,  as  in  an  open  Khan,  the  beasts  of 
burden  were  unloaded,  shoes  and  staff",  or  dusty  garment  and  burdens 
put  down — if  an  apartment,  at  least  a  common  one,  certainly  not 
the  best.     Except  in  this  i)lace,''  *the  word  only  occurs  as  the  desig-  -ist.  Mark 
nation  of  the  '  inn '  or  '  hostelry'  {KaTaXi'/.ia)  in  Bethlehem,  where  Lukesxu.' 
the  Yirgin-Mother  brought  forth  her  first-born  Son,  and  laid  Him  in 
a   manger."     He  Who  was  born  in   a   'hostelry' — Katahima — was  t  st.  Luke 
content  to  ask  for  His  last  Meal  in  a  Katalyma.     Only,  and  this  we 
mark    secondly,  it   must  be  His  own:   'My  Katnlijma.  '     It   was    a 
connnon   practice,   that    more  than   one    company  })artook   of  the 
Paschal  Supper  in  the  same  apartment.''^     In  the  multitude  of  those  'pps.  vu. 
who  would  sit  down  to  the  Paschal  Supper  this  was  unavoidable,  for 
all  partook  of,  including  women  and  children,^  only  excepting  those  sPes.  vui.  i 
who  were  Levitically  unclean.     And,  though  each  company  might 
not  consist  of  less  than  ten,  it  was  not  to  be  larger  than  that  each 
should  be  able  to  partake  of  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb*" — and  we  know  how  small  lambs  are  in  the  East.     But,  while  i^Pes.  viu. 
He  only  asked  for  His  last  Meal  in  the  Katalyma,  some  hall  opening 
on  the  open  court,  Christ  would  have  it  His  own — to  Himself,  to  eat 
the    Passover   alone  with  His  Apostles.     Not  even  a  company    of 
discii)les — such  as  the  owner  of  the  house  unquestionably  was — nor 

'  We  combine  the  words  from  the  three  nine  passages  only  in  one,  1  Sam.  ix.  22, 

Synoptists.  (loes<  it  stand  for  -apartment." 

'■^  Literally,  I  do.  '"  The  Mishnah  explains  certain  reiriila- 

'*  So  in  St.  Lulve  and  also  accordina:  to  tions  for  sucli  cases.     According;  to  the 

the  better  readins;  in  St.  Mark.  Tarp:um  Pseudo-Jon.,  each  company  was 

■•  Tiie  word  occurs  seven  times  in   the  not  to  consist  of  less  than   ten    persons; 

LXX.and  twice  in  the  Apocryplia(Ecclus.  accordiuii;  to  Joseph  its  (War  vi.  9.  3),   of 

xiv.  25 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  45).  But  out  of  these  not  mor<3  than  twenty. 
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>•  Yoma  12  a: 
Megin,  26  a 


■  St.  Mark 


<<  Babha  B 
vi.  4 


yet,  be  it  marked,  even  the  Yirgiii-Mother,  might  be  present;  witness 
what  passed,  hear  what  lie  said,  or  be  at  the  first  Institution  of  Ilis 
Holy  Supper.  To  us  at  least  this  also  recalls  the  words  of  8t.  Paul: 
'  1  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  I  also  delivered  unto  you.'  "■ 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  as  already  hinted,  the 
owner  of  the  house  was  a  disciple,  although  at  festive  seasons 
unbounded  hospitality  was  extended  to  strangers  generally,  and  no 
man  in  Jerusalem  corisidered  his  house  as  strictly  his  own,  far  less 
would  let  it  out  for  hire."  But  no  mere  stranger  would,  in  answer 
to  so  mysterious  a  message,  have  given  up,  without  further  question- 
ing, his  best  room.  Had  he  known  Peter  and  John;  or  recognised 
Him  Who  sent  the  message  by  the  announcement  that  it  was  '  The 
Master; '  or  ])y  the  words  to  which  His  Teaching  had  attached  such 
meaning:  that  His  time  had  come;  or  even  by  the  peculiar  emphasis 
of  His  command:  'With  thecal  hold  the  Pascha  with  My  dis- 
ciples?' It  matters  little  which  it  was — and,  in  fact,  the  impression 
on  the  mind  almost  is,  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  not,  indeed, 
expected,  but  held  himself  ready  for  such  a  call.  It  was  the  last 
request  of  the  dying  Master — and  could  he  have  refused  it?  But  he 
would  do  more  than  immediately  and  unquestioningly  comply.  The 
Master  would  only  ask  for  '  the  hall ':  as  He  was  born  in  a  Katalyma, 
so  He  would  have  been  content  to  eat  there  His  last  Meal — at  the 
same  time  meal,  feast,  sacrifice,  and  institution.  But  the  unnamed 
disciple  would  assign  to  Him,  not  the  Hall,  but  the  best  and  chiefest^ 
'  the  upper  chamber,  '  or  Aliyoh,  at  the  same  time  the  most  honour- 
able and  the  most  retired  place,  where  from  the  outside  stairs 
entrance  and  departure  might  be  had  without  passing  through  the 
house.  And  '  the  upper  room  '  was  '  large, "  '  furnished  and  ready. '  *= 
From  Jewish  authorities  weknow,  that  the  average  dining-apartment 
was  computed  at  fifteen  feet  square;  ^  the  expression  '  furnished, 'no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  couches  all  round  the  Table, 
except  at  its  end,  since  it  was  a  canon,  that  the  very  poorest  must 
partake  of  that  Supper  in  a  reclining  attitude,  to  indicate  rest,  safety, 
and  liberty;^  while  the  term  'ready'  seems  to  point  to  the  ready 
provision  of  all  that  Avas  required  for  the  Feast.  In  that  case,  all 
that  the  disciples  would  have  to  '  make  ready '  Avould  be  '  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb,'  and  perhaps  that  first  ChagigaJi,  or  festive  Sacrifice, 
which,  if  the  Paschal  Lamb  itself  would  not  suffice  for  Supper,  was 


^  Comp.    siinilarlj-,    for  exami)le,    St. 
Mark  v.  41 ;  x.  18. 
2  The  Talimid  puts  it  that  slaves  were 


woiUto^taketlipir  meals  standinii;, and  that 
this  reciiniiif!;  best  indicated  how  Israel 
had  passed  from  hondau'c  into  liberty. 
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added  to  it.     And  hero  it  must  bo  reiiicinboi'cd,  that  it  was  of  religion     CIIAP. 
to  fast  till  the  Paschal  Supper — as  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  explains,"        IX 

in  order  the  better  to  relish  the  Supper.  ^— ^t ' 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  lifting  the  veil  which  rests  on  ^Pes.  x.  i 
the  unnamed  '  such  an  one, '  whose  was  the  privilege  of  b(;ing  the  last 
Host  of  the  Lord  and  the  first  Host  of  His  Church,  gathered  within 
the  new  bond  of  tlie  fellowship  of  His  Body  and  Blood.  And  yet  we 
can  scarcely  abstain  from  speculating.  To  us  at  least  it  seems  most 
likely,  that  it  was  the  house  of  Mark's  father  (then  still  alive) — a  large 
one,  as  we  gather  from  Acts  xii.  13.  For,  the  most  obvious  explana- 
tion of  the  introduction  by  St.  Mark  alone  of  such  an  incident  as 
that  about  the  young  man  who  was  accompanying  Christ  as  He  was 
led  away  captive,  and  who,  on  fleeing  from  those  that  would  have  laid 
hold  on  him,  left  in  their  hands  the  inner  garment  which  he  had 
loosely  cast  about  him,  as,  roused  from  sleep,  he  had  rushed  into 
Gcthsemano,  is,  that  he  was  none  other  than  St.  Mark  himself.  If 
so,  we  can  understand  it  all:  how  the  traitor  may  have  first  brought 
the  Temple-guards,  who  had  come  to  seize  Christ,  to  the  house  of 
Mark's  father,  where  the  Supper  had  been  held,  and  that,  finding 
Him  gone,  they  had  followed  to  Gethsemane,  for  Mudas  knew  the 
place,  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither  with  His  disciples'" — and  'st.  .loim 

'^  '  .  '■  xviii.  1,  2 

how  Mark,  startled  from  his  sleep  by  the  appearance  of  the  armed 
men,  would  hastily  cast  about  him  his  loose  tunic  and  run  after 
them;  then,  after  the  flight  of  the  disciples,  accompany  Christ,  but 
escape  intended  arrest  by  leaving  his  tunic  in  the  hands  of  his  would- 
be  captors. 

If  the  view  formerly  expressed  is  correct,  that  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  provided  all  that  was  needed  for  the  Supper,  Peter  and  John 
would  find  there  the  Wine  for  the  four  Cups,  the  cakes  of  unleavened 
Bread,  and  probably  also  '  the  bitter  herbs.'  Of  the  latter  five  kinds 
are  mentioned,'  which  Avere  to  be  dipped  once  in  salt  water,  or  "Pes. u. 6 
vinegar,  and  another  time  in  a  mixture  called  Charoseth  (a  com- 
pound made  of  nuts,  raisins,  apples,  almonds,  &c.^) — although  this 
Charoseth  was  not  oliligatory.  The  wine  was  the  ordinary  one  of  the 
country,  only  red ;  it  was  mixed  with  water,  generally  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  two  of  water.  ^  The  quantity  for  each  of  the  four 
Cups  is  stated  by  one  authority  as  five-sixteenths  of  a  log,  which  may 

1  As  it  was  symbolic  of  tlie  clay  on  mented  wine  is  not  worth  serious  discus- 

wliich  the  children   of  Israel  worked  in  sion,  although  in  mndrr»   iiractice  (for 

Egypt,  the  rubric  has  it  that  it  must  be  reasons  needless  to  mention)  its  use   is 

thick  (Pes.  116  a).  allowed. 

^  The  contention  that  it  was  uiifer- 
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1)0  roughly  computed  at  half  a  tumbler — of  course  mixed  with  water.' 
The  Paschal  Cup  is  descri1)ed  (according  to  the  rubrical  measure, 
which  of  course  would  not  always  be  observed)  as  two  fingers  long  by 
two  fingers  broad,  and  its  height  as  a  finger,  half  a  finger,  and  one- 
third  of  a  finger.  All  things  being,  as  we  presume,  ready  in  the 
furnished  upper  room,  it  would  only  remain  for  Peter  and  John  to  see 
to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  anything  else  required  for  the  Supper, 
possibly  also  to  what  was  to  be  offered  as  Cliagigah,  or  festive  sacrifice, 
and  afterwards  eaten  at  the  Supper.  If  the  latter  were  to  be  brought, 
the  disciples  would,  of  course,  have  to  attend  earlier  in  the  Temple. 
The  cost  of  the  Lamb,  which  had  to  be  provided,  was  very  small. 
So  low  a  sum  as  about  threepence  of  our  money  is  mentioned  for 
such  a  sacrifice."  But  this  must  refer  to  a  hypothetical  case  rather 
than  to  the  ordinary  cost,  and  we  prefer  the  more  reasonable  compu- 
tation, from  one  Sela^  to  three  Selaim,"  i.e.  from  2s.  6d.  to  Is.  Qd.  of 
our  money. 

If  we  mistake  not,  these  purchases  had,  however,  already  been 
made  on  the  previous  afternoon  by  Judas.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  been  left  to  the  last;  nor  that  He  Who  had  so  lately  con- 
demned the  traffic  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  would  have  sent  His 
two  disciples  thither  to  purchase  the  Paschal  Lamb,  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  secure  an  animal  that  had  passed  Levitical  inspec- 
tion, since  on  the  Passover-day  there  would  have  been  no  time  to 
subject  it  to  such  scrutiny.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Judas  had  made  this 
purchase,  we  perceive  not  only  on  what  pretext  he  may  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  i)revious  afternoon,  but  also  how,  on  his  Avay  from 
the  Sheep-market  to  the  Temple,  to  have  his  lamb  inspected,  he 
may  have  learned  that  the  Chief-Priests  and  Sanhedrists  were  just 
then  in  session  in  the  Palace  of  the  High-Priest  close  by.^ 

On  the  supposition  just  made,  the  task  of  Peter  and  John  would, 
indeed,  have  been  simple.  They  left  the  house  of  Mark  with 
wondering  but  saddened  hearts.  Once  more  had  they  had  evidence, 
how  the  Master's  Divine  glance  searched  the  future  in  all  its  details. 
They  had  met  the  servant  with  the  pitcher  of  water;  they  had 
delivered  their  message  to  the  master  of  the  house;  and  they  had 
seen  the  large  Upper  Room  furnished  and  ready.     But  this  prescience 


1  Tlie  whole  rubric  is  found  in  Jer. 
Pes.  37  c.  The  log  =  to  the  contents  of 
sixeffss.  HerzfeJfJ  (U-duiie]s^esch.  p.  184) 
makes  ^^  of  a  log  =  a  dessert  spoon. 
12  log  =  1  hin. 

'^  But    it    maj'   have  been  otherwise; 


])orliaps  the  lamb  was  even  iirocured  by 
the  owner  of  the  '  Upper  Chamber,' since 
it  might  be  offered  for  another.  At  the 
same  time  the  account  in  the  text  seems 
to  accord  best  with  the  Gospel-narrative. 
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of  Christ  iiUbrdc'd  oiil^  further  evidence,  tliat  what  lie  had  told  ol"  CHAP. 
Jlis  iiiiix'iidiiii;-  Crucirixiou  would  also  come  true.  And  now  it  would  IX 
be  time  for  the  ordinary  Eveninii'-Serviee  and  Sacrilice.  Oi'dinarily  -— ^-,-^^-^ 
this  began  about  2.;]0  p.m. — the  daily  Kvening-Saerilice  being 
actually  olfertul  uj)  about  an  hour  later;  but  on  this  occasion,  on 
account  oi"  tlu;  Feast,  the  Service  was  an  hour  earlier.'  As  at  abont 
hali'-past  one  of  our  time  the  two  Apostles  ascended  the  Temple- 
Mount,  following  a  dense,  motley  crowd  of  joyous,  chatting  pilgrims, 
they  must  have  felt  terribly  lonely  among  tliem.  Ali'cady  the 
shadows  of  death  were  gathering  around  them.  In  all  that  crowd  how 
few  to  sympathise  with  them;  how  many  enemies!  The  Temple- 
Courts  were  thronged  to  the  utmost  b}"  worshippers  from  all  countries 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  Priests'  Court  was  filled  with 
white-robed  Priests  and  Levites — for  on  that  day  all  the  twenty- 
four  Courses  were  on  duty,  and  all  their  services  would  be  called  for, 
although  only  the  Course  for  that  week  would  that  afternoon  engage 
in  the  ordinary  service,- which  preceded  that  of  the  Feast.  Almost 
mechanically  would  they  witness  the  vari(nis  parts  of  the  well- 
remembered  ceremonial.  There  must  have  been  a  peculiar  meaning 
to  them,  a  mournful  significance,  in  the  language  of  Ps.  Ixxxi.,  as  the 
Levites  chanted  it  that  afternoon  in  three  sections,  broken  three 
times  by  the  threefold  blast  from  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  Priests. 

Before  the  incense  was  burnt  for  the  livening  Sacrifice,  or  yet  the 
lamps  in  the  Golden  Candlestick  were  trimmed  for  the  night,  the 
I'aschal-Lambs  were  slain.  The  worshippers  were  admitted  in  three 
divisions  within  the  Court  of  the  Pi'iests.  When  the  first  company 
had  entered,  the  massive  Nicanor  Gates — which  led  from  the  Court 
of  the  Women  to  that  of  Israel — and  the  other  side-gates  into  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  were  closed.  A  threefold  blast  from  the  Priests' 
trumpets  intimated  that  the  Lambs  were  being  slain.  This  each 
Israelite  did  ibr  himself.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  su})posing 
that  Peter  and  John  would  ])e  in  the  first  of  the  three  companies 
into  which  the  offerers  were  divided;  for  they  must  have  l)een  anxious 
to  be  gone,  and  to  meet  the  Master  and  their  brethren  in  that 
'  Upper  Room.'  Peter  and  John  ^  had  slain  the  Lamb.  In  two  rows 
the  officiating  Priests  stood,  up  to  the  great  Altar  of  Burnt-offering. 
As  one  caught  up  the  blood  from  the  dying  Land)  in  a  golden  bowl, 

1  If  it  luid   boon    (ho   evening    from  -  Altliouii'ii,  so  far  as  we  l<no\v,  not  of 

Friday   to   Saturday,    instead    of    from  jiraetical    inipoi'tanee    iiere,    we    siionld 

Tlinrsday  to  Friday,  it  would  have  been  jierhaps  bear  in  mind  tiuxt   John    was   a 

two   hours  earlier.     See   the   rubric    in  i)riest. 
Pes.  V.  1. 
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liG  handed  it  to  his  colleague,  receiving  in  return  an  empty  bowl; 
and  so  the  blood  was  passed  on  to  the  Great  Altar,  where  it  was  jerked 
in  one  jet  at  the  base  of  the  Altar.  ^  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
Halkd'  was  being  chanted  by  the  Levites.  We  remember  that  only 
the  tirstline  of  every  Psalm  was  repeated  by  the  worshii)pers;  while 
to  every  other  line  they  responded  by  a  Halleluyah,  till  Ps.  cxviii. 
was  reached,  when,  besides  the  first,  these  three  lines  were  also 
repeated : — 

Save  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  Lord; 

0  Lord,  I  beseech  Thee,  send  now  prosperity. 

Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord. 

As  Peter  and  John  repeated  them  on  that  afternoon,  the  w^ords  must 
have  sounded  most  deeply  significant.  But  their  minds  must  have 
also  reverted  to  that  triumphal  Entry  into  the  City  a  few  days  before, 
when  Israel  had  greeted  with  these  words  the  Advent  of  their  King. 
And  now — was  it  not,  as  if  it  had  only  l^een  an  anticipation  of  the 
Hymn,  when  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  being  shed  ? 

Little  more  remained  to  be  done.  The  sacrifice  was  laid  on 
staves  which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  Peter  and  John,  flayed, 
cleansed,  and  the  parts  which  were  to  be  burnt  on  the  Altar  removed 
and  i)repared  for  burning.  The  second  company  of  ofi'erers  could  not 
have  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  when  the  Apostles,  bearing  tlieir 
Lamb,  were  wending  their  way  back  to  the  home  of  Mark,  there  to 
make  final  preparations  for  the  '  Supper. '  The  Lamb  would  be  roasted 
on  a  pomegranate  spit  that  passed  right  through  it  from  mouth  to 
vent,  special  care  being  taken  that,  in  roasting,  the  Lamb  did  not 
touch  the  oven.  Everything  else,  also,  would  be  made  ready:  the 
Chaglgah  for  supper  (if  such  was  used);  the  unleavened  cakes,  the 
bitter  herbs,  the  dish  with  vinegar,  and  that  with  Charoseth  would 
be  placed  on  a  table  which  could  be  carried  in  and  moved  at  will; 
finally,  the  festive  lamps  would  be  prepared. 

'  It  was  probably  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  decline  in  the  hori- 
zon that  Jesus  and  the  other  ten  disciples  descended  once  more  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  into  the  Holy  City.  Before  them  lay  Jerusalem 
in  her  festive  attire.  All  around,  pilgrims  were  hastening  towards 
it.     White  tents  dotted  the  sward,  gay  with  the  bright  flowers  of 


1  If  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  a 
dout)le  row  of  priests  to  hand  up  the 
blood,  and  several  to  s])rinkleit,  or  else 
that  the  blood  from  one  row  of  sacrifices 
was  handed  to  the  priests  in  the  opposite 


row,  there  could  be  no  ditficulty  in  the 
offerino:  of  lambs  sutlicicnt  for  all  the 
'  conii)aiiies,'  which  consisted  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  persons. 
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early  spring,  or  peered  out  from  the  gardens  or  the  darker  foliage  of  chap. 
the  olive  plantations.  From  the  gorgeous  Temple  buildings,  dazzling  ix 
in  their  snow-white  marble  and  gold,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of  ^— ^r — ' 
the  sun  were  reflected,  rose  the  smoke  of  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering. 
These  courts  were  now  crowded  with  eager  worshippers,  offering  for 
the  last  time,  in  the  real  sense,  their  Paschal  Lambs.  The  streets 
must  have  been  thronged  with  strangers,  and  the  ffat  roofs  covered 
with  eager  gazers,  who  either  feasted  their  eyes  with  a  first  sight  of 
the  sacred  City  for  which  they  had  so  often  longed,  or  else  once 
more  rejoiced  in  view  of  the  well-known  localities.  It  was  the  last 
da^'-view  which  the  Lord  could  take,  free  and  unhindered,  of  the 
Holy  City  till  His  Resurrection.  Once  more,  in  the  approaching 
night  of  His  Betrayal,  would  He  look  upon  it  in  the  pale  light  of 
the  full  moon.  He  was  going  forward  to  accomplish  His  Death  in 
Jerusalem;  to  fulfil  type  and  prophecy,  and  to  offer  Himself  up  as 
the  true  Passover  Lamb — ''the  Lamb  of  God,  Which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  They  who  followed  Him  were  busy  with  many 
thoughts.  They  knew  that  terrible  events  awaited  them,  and  they 
had  only  shortly  before  been  told  that  these  glorious  Temple- 
Ibuihlings,  to  wliich,  with  a  national  pride  not  unnatural,  they  had 
directed  the  attention  of  their  Master,  were  to  become  desolate,  not 
one  stone  being  left  upon  the  other.  Among  them,  revolving  his 
dark  plans,  and  goaded  on  l;)y  the  great  Enemy,  moved  the  betrayer. 
And  now  they  were  within  the  City.  Its  Temple,  its  royal  bridge, 
its  splendid  palaces,  its  busy  marts,  its  streets  filled  with  festive 
pilgrims,  were  well  known  to  them,  as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
house  where  the  guest-chamber  had  been  prepared.  Meanwhile, 
the  crowd  came  down  from  the  Temple-Mount,  each  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  the  sacrificial  Lamb,  to  make  ready  for  the  Paschal  Supper.'  ^ 

'  'The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  pp.  194,  195. 
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THE   PASCHAL   SUPPER — THE    INSTITUTION^   OF  THE  LOED  S  SUPPER. 

(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  17-19;  St.  Mark  xiv.  12-16;  St.  Luke  xxii.  7-13;  St.  John  xiii.  1; 
St.  Matt.  xxvi.  20;  St.  Mark  xiv.  17;  St.  Luke  xxii.  14-16;  St.  Luke  xxii.  24-30; 
St.  Luke  xxii.  17,  18;  St.  John  xiii.  2-20;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  21-24;  St.  Mark  xiv. 
18-21;  St.  Luke  xxii.  21-23;  St.  Jolin  xiii.  21-26;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  25;  St.  John 
xiii.  26-38;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29;    St.  Mark  xiv.  22-25;  St.  Luke  xxii.  19,  20.) 

The  period  designated  as  'between  the  two  evenings,"'  wlicn  the 
Paschal  Lamb  was  to  be  slain,  was  past.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  understood  to  refer  to  the  interval 
between  the  commencement  of  the  sun's  decline  and  what  was 
reckoned  as  the  hour  of  his  final  disappearance  (about  6  p.m.).  The 
first  three  stars  had  become  visible,  and  the  threefold  blast  of  the 
Silver  Trumpets  from  the  Temple-Mount  rang  it  out  to  Jerusalem 
and  far  awa^^,  tliat  the  Pascha  had  once  more  commenced.  In  the 
festively-lit  '  Upper  Chamber '  of  St.  Mark's  house  the  Master  and 
the  Twelve  were  now  gathered.  Was  this  place  of  Christ's  last,  also 
that  of  the  Church's  first,  entertainment;  that,  where  the  Holy 
Supper  was  instituted  with  the  Apostles,  also  that,  where  it  was 
afterwards  first  partaken  of  by  the  Church;  the  Chamber  where  He 
last  tarried  with  them  before  His  Death,  that  in  which  He  first 
appeared  to  them  after  His  Resurrection;  that,  also,  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out,  even  as  (if  the  Last  Supper  was  in  the 
house  of  Mark)  it  undoubtedly  was  that  in  which  the  Church  was  at 
first  wont  to  gather  for  common  prayer?"  We  know  not,  andean 
only  venture  to  suggest,  deeply  soul-stirring  as  such  thoughts  and 
associations  are. 

So  far  as  appears,  or  we  have  reason  to  infer,  this  Passover  was 
the  only  sacrifice  ever  oflered  by  Jesus  Himself.  We  remember  in- 
deed, the  first  sacrifice  of  the  Virgin-Mother  at  her  Purification.  But 
that  was  Iters.  If  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem  at  any  Passover  before 
His  Public  Ministry  began,  He  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  guest 
at  some  table,  not  the  Head  t)f  a  Company  (which  must  consist  of  at 
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least  ten  persons).     Hence,  He  would  not  have  been  the  offerer  of     CHAP, 
the   Paschal   Lamb.     And  of  the  three  Passovers  since  His  Public         X 
Ministry  had  begun,  at  tiie  first  His  Twelve  Apostles  had  not  been  ^-^(       ' 
gathered,'  so  that  He  could  not  have  appeared  as  the  Head  of  a  l.^^^j-.^-^"''" 
Company;  while  at  the  second  He  was  not  in  Jerusalem  l)ut  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  Galilee,  in  the  borderland  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where, 
of  course,  no  sacrifice  could  be  brouii'ht."     Thus,  the  first,  the  last,    *'St  Matt. 
the  only  sacrifice  which  Jesus  ofiered  was  that  in  which,  synd)oli- 
cally,  Heoli'ered  Himself.     Again,  the  only  sacrifice  which  He  brought 
is  that  connected  with  the  Institution  of  His  Holy  Supjier;  even  as 
the  only  purification  to  which  He  submittetl  was  when,  in  His  Bap- 
tism, He   *  sanctified  water  to    the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin.' 
But  what  additional  meaning  does  this  give  to  the  words  which  He 
spake  to  the  Twelve  as  He  sat  down  with  them    to    the    Supper: 
'  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  you  before  I 
suffer. ' 

And,  in  truth,  as  we  think  of  it,  we  can  understand  not  only  why 
the  Lord  could  not  have  ofiered  any  other  Sacrifice,  but  that  it  was 
most  fitting  He  should  have  offered  this  one  Pascha,  partaken  of  its 
commemorative  Supper,  and  connected  His  own  New  Institution 
with  that  to  which  this  Supper  pointed.  This  joining  of  the  Old 
with  the  New,  the  one  symbolic  Sacrifice  which  He  ofiered  with  the 
One  Ileal  Sacrifice,  the  feast  on  the  sacrifice  with  that  other  Feast 
upon  the  One  Sacrifice,  seems  to  cast  light  on  the  words  with  which 
He  followed  the  expression  of  His  longing  to  eat  that  one  Pascha 
with  them:  'I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  eat  any  more'  thereof,^ 
until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  And  has  it  not  been 
so,  that  this  His  last  Pascha  is  connected  with  that  other  Feast  in 
which  He  is  ever  present  with  His  Church,  not  only  as  its  Food  but 
as  its  Host,  as  both  the  Pascha  and  He  Who  dispenses  it?  With  a 
Sacrament  did  Jesus  begin  His  Ministry:  it  was  that  of  separation 
and  consecration  in  Baptism.  With  a  second  Sacrament  did  He 
close  His  Ministry:  it  was  that  of  gathering  together  and  fellowship 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Both  were  into  His  Death:  yet  not  as  some- 
thing that  had  power  over  Ilim,  but  as  a  Death  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Resurrection.  For,  if  in  Baptism  we  are  buried  with 
Hiui,  we  also  rise  with  Him;  and  if  in  the  Holy  Supper  we  remember 
His  Death,  it  is  as  that  of  Him  Who  is  risen  again — and  if  we  show 
forth  that  Death,  it  is  until  He  come  again.     And  so  this  Supper, 

1  We  prefer  retaining  this  in  the  text.       even  if  the  accusative  '  it'  were  regarded 
'  Sucli   would  still  be  the   meaning,       as  tlie  better  reading. 
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BOOK  also,  points  forward  to  tlie  Great  Supper  at  the  final  consummation  of 
V  His  Kingdom. 
^— '"Y^-^  Only  one  Sacrifice  did  the  Lord  otfer.  We  are  not  thinking  now 
of  the  significant  Jewish  legend,  which  connected  almost  every  great 
event  and  deliverance  in  Israel  with  the  Night  of  the  Passover.  But 
the  Pascha  was,  indeed,  a  Sacrifice,  yet  one  distinct  from  all  others. 
It  was  not  of  the  Law,  for  it  was  instituted  before  the  Law  had  been 
given  or  the  Covenant  ratified  by  blood;  nay,  in  a  sense  it  was  the 
cause  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  Levitical  Sacrifices  and  of  the 
Covenant  itself  And  it  could  not  be  classed  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices,  but  rather  combined  them  all, 
and  yet  differed  from  them  all.  Just  as  the  Priesthood  of  Christ 
was  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron,  so  was  the  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  real,  yet  not  after  the  order  of  Levitical  sacrifices,  but  after 
that  of  the  Passover.  And  as  in  the  Pasclial  Supper  all  Israel  were 
gathered  around  the  Paschal  Land)  in  commemoration  of  the  past, 
in  celebration  of  the  present,  in  anticipation  of  the  future,  and  in 
fellowship  in  the  Lamb,  so  has  the  Church  been  ever  since  gathered 
together  around  its  better  fulfilment  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  difticult  to  decide  how  much,  not  only  of  the  present  cere- 
monial, ])ut  even  of  the  Rubric  for  the  Paschal  Supper,  as  contained 
in  the  oldest  Jewish  Documents,  may  have  been  obligatory  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  Ceremonialism  rapidly  develops,  too  often  in  pro- 
portion to  the  absence  of  spiritual  life.  Pro])ably  in  the  earlier  days, 
even  as  the  ceremonies  were  simpler,  so  more  latitude  may  have  been 
left  in  their  observance,  provided  that  the  main  points  in  the  ritual 
were  kept  in  view.  We  may  take  it,  that,  as  prescribed,  all  would 
appear  at  the  Paschal  Supper  in  festive  array.  We  also  know,  that, 
as  the  Jewish  Law  directed,  they  reclined  on  pillows  around  a  low 
table,  each  resting  on  his  left  hand,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  free. 
But  ancient  Jewish  usage  casts  a  strange  light  on  the  painful  scene 
with  which  the  Supper  opened.  Sadly  humiliating  as  it  reads,  and 
almost  incredil)le  as  it  seems,  the  Sujiper  began  with  •  a  contention 
among  them,  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest.' 
We  can  have  no  doul)t  that  its  occasion  was  the  order  in  wliich  they 
should  occupy  places  at  the  table.  We  know  that  this  was  subject 
of  contention  among  the  Pharisees,  and  that  they  claimed  to  be 
seated  according  to  their  rank.'     A  similar  feeling  now  appeared, 

'   Wilnsche  (on  St.  John  xiii.  2)  refers  passage  he  quotes  does  not  im])ly  this — 

to  Pes.  108  a,  and  states  in  a  somewhat  only,  that  without  distinction  of  rank  all 

general  way  that  no  order  of  ranlv  was  sat  down  at  the  same  ta1)le,  but  not  that 

preserved  at  the  Paschal  Table.     But  the  the  well-established  order  of  sitling  was 
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alas!  in  the  circle   of  the  disciples  and  at  the  Last  Supper  of  the  chap. 

Lord.      Even  if  we  had  not  further  indications  of  it,  we  should  in-  X 

stinctively  associate  such  a  strife  with  the  presence  of  Judas.     St.  ^-^-^r — ■ 
John  seems  to  refer  to  it,  at  least    indirectly,  when    he   opens    his 
narrative  with  this  notice:   -And  during  sui)per,  the    devil    having 
already  cast  it  into  liis  heart,  that  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Siinon, 

shall  betrav  Him."  •'     For,  although  the  words  form  a  general  intro-  «st.  John 

'  '  xui.  -2 

duction  to  what  follows,  and  refer  to  the  entrance  of  Satan  into  the 
heart  of  Judas  on  the  jjix'vious  afternoon,  ^vhen  he  sold  his  Master 
to  the  Sanhedrists,  they  are  not  without  special  significance  as  placed 
in  connection  with  the  Suj)i)er.  But  we  are  not  left  to  general 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  Judas  in  this  strife.  There 
is,  we  believe,  ample  evidence  that  he  not  only  claimed,  but  actually 
obtained,  the  chief  seat  at  the  table  next  to  the  Lord,  This,  as 
previously  explained,  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  at  the  right, 
but  at  the  left  of  Christ,  not  below,  but  above  Him,  on  the  couches 
or  i)illows  on  which  they  reclined. 

From  the  Gospel-narratives  we  infer,  that  St.  John  must  have 
reclined  next  to  Jesus,  on  His  Right  Hand,  since  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  leaned  back  on  His  Bosom.  This,  as  we  shall  presently 
show, would  be  at  one  end — the  head  of  the  table,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  at  one  end  of  the  couches.  For,  dismissing  all  conventional 
ideas,  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  low  Eastern  table.     In  the  Talmud,''  i-BBathr. 

ol  b 

the  table  of  the  disciples  of  the  sages  is  described  as  two  parts  covered 
with  a  cloth,  the  other  third  being  left  bare  for  the  dishes  to  stand 
on.  There  is  evidence  that  this  part  of  the  table  was  outside  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  ranged  around  it.  Occasionally  a  ring  was 
fixed  in  it,  by  which  the  table  was  suspended  alcove  the  ground,  so  as 
to  preserve  it  from  any  possible  I^cvitical  defilement.  During  the 
Paschal  Supper,  it  was  the  custom  to  remove  the  table  at  one  i)art 
of  the  service;  or,  if  this  be  deemed  a  later  arrangement,  the  dishes 
at  least  would  be  taken  off  and  put  on  again.  This  would  render  it 
necessary  that  the  end  of  tlie  table  should  protrude  beyond  the  line 
of  guests  who  reclined  around  it.  For,  as  already  repeatedly  stated, 
it  was  the  custom  to  recline  at  table,  lying  on  the  left  side  and  lean 
ing  on  the  left  hand,  the  feet  stretching  back  towards  the  ground. 
and  each  guest  occupying  a  separate  divan  or  pillow.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  impossilile  to  place  or  remove  anything  from 

iiifriiiired.     The  Jerusalem  Tulmiul  says  among  tbe  disciples.     In  irenerai.  there 

notiiinj?   on    the   subject.     The    Gospel-  are  a  number  of  inaccuracies  in  tiie  part 

narrative,  of  course,  expressly  states  that  of  ]Vu/isc/,e's  Notes  referring  to  the  Last 

there    »v/.s-    a    contention    about    rank  Supper. 
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the  tal)le  from  beliind  tlie  guests.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  free  end  of  tlie  table,  which  was  not  covered  with  a  cloth,  would 
protrude  beyond  the  line  of  those  who  reclined  around  it.  We  can 
now  Ibrm  a  i)ictureofthe  arrangement.  Around  a  low  Eastern  table, 
oval  or  rather  elongated,  two  parts  covered  witli  a  cloth,  ami  standing 
or  else  suspended,  the  single  divans  or  pillows  are  ranged  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  horseshoe,  leaving  free  one  end  of  the  table, 

somewdiat  as  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut.  Here  a  represents  the 
tal)le,  B  B  respectively  the  ends  of  the 
two  rows  of  single  divans  on  which 
each  guest  reclines  on  his  left  side, 
with  his  head  (c)  nearest  the  table, 
and  his  feet  (d)  stretching  back 
towards  the  ground. 
So.  far  for  the 
the  table.  Jewish 
equally  explicit  as 
guests.  It  seems 
quite  an  established  rule  "•  that,  in 
a  company  of  more  than  two,  say 
of  three,  the  chief  personage  or  Head — in  this  instance,  of  course, 
Christ — reclined  on  the  middle  divan.  AVe  know  from  the  Gospel- 
narrative  that  John  occui)ied  the  place  on  His  right,  at  that  end  of 
the  divans — as  w(^  may  call  it — at  the  head  of  the  table.  But  the 
chief  place  next  to  the  Master  would  be  that  to  His  left,  or  above 
Him.  In  the  strife  of  the  disciples,  which  should  be  accounted  the 
greatest,  this  had  been  claimed,  and  we  believe  ic  to  have  been 
actually  occupied,  by  Judas.  This  explains  how,  when  Christ  whis- 
pered to  John  by  what  sign  to  recognise  the  traitor,"  none  of  the 
other  disciples  heard  it.  It  also  explains,  how  Christ  would  first 
hand  to  Judas  the  sop,  which  formed  part  of  the  Paschal  ritual, 
beginning  with  him  as  the  chief  guest  at  the  table,  without  thereby 
exciting  special  notice.  Lastly,  it  accounts  for  the  circumstance 
that,  when  Judas,  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  his  treachery  was 
known,  dared  to  ask  whether  it  was  he,  and  received  the  affirmative 
answer,"  no  one  at  table  knew  Avhat  had  passed.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  unless  Judas  had  occupied  the  place  next  to 
Christ;  in  this  case,  necessarily  that  at  His  left,  or  the  post  of  chief 
honour.  As  regards  Peter,  we  can  quite  understand  lunv,  when  the 
Lord  with  such  loving  words  rebuked  their  self-seeking  and  taught 
them    of  the  greatness  of  Christian  humility,  he  should,  in  his  im- 
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petuosit}^  of  shame,  have  rushed  to  take  the  lowest  place  at  the  other     chap. 
end  of  the  table.'     Finally,  we  can  now  understand  how  Peter  coidd         X 
beckon  to  John,  who  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  taljle,  over  against  ^^-^r — 
him,  and  ask  him  across  the  table,  who  the  traitor  was.*    The  rest  »st.  John 

xiii  24 

of  the  disciples  would  occupy  such  places  as  were  most  convenient, 
or  suited  their  fellowship  Avith  one  another. 

The  words  which  the  Master  spoke  as  He  appeased  their  un- 
seemly strife  must,  indeed,  have  touched  them  to  the  quick.  First, 
He  showed  them,  not  so  much  in  the  language  of  even  gentlest  re- 
proof as  in  that  of  teaching,  the  difference  between  worldly  honour 
and  distinction  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  the  world  kingship  lay 
in  supremacy  and  lordship,  and  the  title  of  Benefactor  accompanied 
the  sway  of  power.  But  in  the  Church  the  '  greater '  would  not 
exercise  lordship,  but  become  as  the  less  and  the  younger  [the  latter 
referring  to  the  circumstance,  that  age  next  to  learning  was  regarded 
among  the  Jews  as  a  claim  to  distinction  and  the  chief  seats  |; 
while,  instead  of  him  that  had  authority  being  called  Benefactor, 
the  relationship  would  be  reversed,  and  he  that  served  would  be 
chief.  Self-forgetful  humility  instead  of  worldly  glory,  service 
instead  of  rule:  such  was  to  be  the  title  to  greatness  and  to  autho- 
rity in  the  Church.''  Having  thus  shown  them  the  character  and  title  bst.Luke 
to  that  greatness  in  the  Kingdom,  which  was  in  prospect  for  them,  He 
pointed  them  in  this  respect  also  to  Himself  as  their  example.  The 
reference  here  is,  of  course,  not  to  the  act  of  symbolic  foot-washing, 
which  St.  Luke  does  not  relate — although,  as  immediately  following  on 
the  words  of  Christ,  it  would  illustrate  them — but  to  the  tenor  of  His 
whole  Life  and  the  object  of  His  Mission,  as-of  One  Who  served,  not 
was  served.  Lastly,  He  woke  them  to  the  higher  consciousness  of 
their  own  calling.  Assuredly,  they  would  not  lose  their  reward.;  but 
not  here,  nor  yet  now.  They  had  shared,  and  would  share  His  '  trials '  ^ 
— His  being  set  at  nought,  despised,  persecuted;  but  thej' would  also 
share  His  glory.  As  the  Father  had  '  covenanted  '  to  Him,  so  He 
'  covenanted'  and  bequeathed  to  them  a  Kingdom,  '  in  order,'  or  '  so 
that,'  in  it  they  might  have  festive  fellowship  of  rest  and  of  joy  with 
Him.  What  to  them  must  have  been  'temptations,'  and  in  that 
respect  also  to  Christ,  they  had  endured:  instead  of  Messianic  glory, 
such  as  they  may  at  first  have  thought  of,  they  hail  witnessed  only 

1  It  seems  almost  incomprehensible,  beloved   Disciple'   had    obtained.      (So 

that     Commentators,     who     have    not  Nvbe,    Leidensgesch. ;  the   former  even 

thought    this    narrative    misplaced    by  Co/ri)/.) 

St.   Luke,    should  have    attributed  the  ^  Not  •  temjitalion  ' — i.e.  not  assaults 

strife  to  Peter  and  John,  the  former  being  from  within,  but  assaults  from  without, 
jealous  of  the  place  of  honour  which  '  the 
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conti'iKlictioii.  (I('iii;il,;in(l  sliaino — and  theyliad  '  continued  'with  Him. 
Bui  the  Kinii'doni  was  also  c(jining.  Wlicn  His  glory  was  manifested, 
their  acknowledgment  would  also  come.  Here  Israel  had  rejected 
the  King  and  His  Messengers,  but  then  would  that  same  Israel  be 
judged  by  their  word.  A  Royal  dignity  this,  indeed,  but  one  of 
service;  a  full  I\oyal  acknowledgment,  but  one  of  work.  In  that 
sense  were  Israel's  Messianic  hopes  to  be  understood  by  them. 
Whether  or  not  something  beyond  this  may  also  be  implied,  and,  in 
that  day  when  He  again  gathers  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  some  special 
Rule  and  Judgment  may  be  given  to  His  faithful  Apostles,  we  venture 
not  to  determine.  Sufficient  for  us  the  words  of  Christ  in  their  primary 
meaning.  ^ 

So  speaking,  the  Lord  commenced  that  Supper,  which  in  itself 
was  symbol  and  pledge  of  what  He  had  just  said  and  promised.  The 
Paschal  Supper  began,  as  always,*  by  the  Head  of  the  Companj^  taking 
the  first  cup,  and  speaking  over  it  '  the  thanksgiving. '  The  form 
presently  in  use  consists  really  of  two  benedictions — the  first  over 
the  wine,  the  second  for  the  return  of  this  Feastday  with  all  that  it 
implies,  and  for  being  preserved  once  more  to  witness  it.^  Turning  to 
the  Gospels,  the  words  which  follow  the  record  of  the  benediction  on 
the  part  of  Christ "  seem  to  imply,  that  Jesus  had,  at  any  rate,  so  far 
made  use  of  the  ordinary  thanksgiving  as  to  speak  both  these  bene- 
dictions. We  know,  indeed,  that  they  were  in  use  before  His  time, 
since  it  was  in  dispute  between  the  Schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai, 
whether  that  over  the  wine  or  that  over  the  day  should  take  pre- 
cedence. That  over  the  wine  was  quite  simple:  ^Blessed  art  Thou, 
Jehovah  our  God,  Who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the  Vine!'  The 
formula  was  so  often  used  in  blessing  the  cup,  and  is  so  simple,  that 
we  need  not  doubt  that  these  were  the  very  words  spoken  by  our 
Lord.  It  is  otherwise  as  regards  the  benediction  '■  over  the  day,'  which 
is  not  only  more  composite,  but  contains  words  expressive  of  Israel's 
national  pride  and  self-righteousness,  such  as  we  cannot  think  would 
have  1)een  uttered  by  our  Lord.  With  this  exception,  however,  they 
were  no  doubt  identical  in  contents  with  the  present  formula.  This  we 
infer  from  what  the  Lord  added,  as  He  passed  the  cup  round  the 
circle  of  the  disciples.^    No  more,  so  He  told  them,  would  He  speak 

against  Israel's  present  gainsaying. 

-  The  wbole  formula  is  given  in  '  The 
Temple  and  its  Services,'  pp.  204,  205. 

•'  I  have  often  expressed  my  conviction 
that  in  tlie  ancient  Services  there  was 
considerable  elasticity  and  liberty  left  to 
the  individual.     At  present  a  cup  is  tilled 


'  The  '  sitting  down  with  Him  '  at  the 
feast  is  evidently  a  promise  of  joy.  re- 
ward, and  fellow.ship.  The  sitting  on 
thrones  and  judging  Israel  must  be  taken 
as  in  contrast  to  tlie  'temptation'  of  the 
contradiction  of  Christ  and  of  their 
Apostolic  message — as  their  vindication 
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the  bcnodiction  over  thelVuit  of  the  vino — not  ap,ain  utter  the  thanks     chap. 
'over  the  day,'  that  they  had  been  'preserved  alive,  sustained,  and         X 
brouglit  to  this  season.'     Another  Wine,  and  at  another  Feast,  now  ^— ^r — ' 
awaited  Him — that  in  the  future,  when  the  Kingdom  would  come. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  old  Paschas;  the  lirst,  or  rather  the 
symbol   and   promise,    of  the   new.     And   so,  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  did  He  speak  the  twofold  benediction  at  the  beginning-  of  the 
Supper. 

The  cup,  in  which,  according  to  express  Rabbinic  testimony, '' the  "BawiaB. 
wine  had  been  mixed  with  water  before  it  was  'blessed,'  had  i)assed  ii  ana  12 

from  top 

round.  The  next  part  of  the  ceremonial  was  for  the  Head  of  the 
Company  to  rise  and  'wash  hands.'  It  is  this  part  of  the  ritual  of 
which  St.  John "  records  the  adaptation  and  transformation  on  the  ''St.  joim 
part  of  Christ.  The  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  is  .evidently 
connected  with  the  ritual  of  'handwashing.'  Now  this  was  done 
twice  during  the  Paschal  Supper: "  the  first  time  by  the  Head  of  the  =Pes.  x.  4 
Company  alone,  immediately  after  the  first  cup;  the  second  time  by 
all  present,  at  a  much  later  part  of  the  service,  immediately  before  the 
actual  meal  (on  the  Lamb,  &c. ).  If  the  footwashing  had  taken  place 
on  the  latter  occasion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  wdien  the  Lord 
rose,  all  the  disciples  would  have  followed  His  example,  and  so  the 
washing  of  their  feet  would  have  been  impossible.  Again,  the  foot- 
washing,  which  was  intended  both  as  a  lesson  and  as  an  example  of 
humility  and  service,''  w^as  evidently  connected  with  the  dispute  ""st.  joim 
'  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  to  be  greatest. '  If  so,  the 
symbolical  act  of  our  Lord  must  have  followed  close  on  the  strife  of 
the  disciples,  and  on  our  Lord's  teaching  what  in  the  Church  consti- 
tuted rule  and  greatness.  Hence  the  act  must  have  been  connected 
with  the  first  handwashing — that  by  the  Head  of  the  Company — im- 
mediately after  the  first  cup,  and  not  with  that  at  a  later  period,  when 
much  else  had  intervened. 

All  else  fits  in  with  this.     For  clearness'  sake,  the  account  given 
by  St.  John  "  may  here  be  recapitulated.     The  opening  words  concern-  '  st  joha 
ing   the   love  of  Christ   to  His  own  unto  the  end  form  the  general 
introduction.^     Then  follows  the  account  of  what  happened  'during 
Supper"' — the  Supper  itself  being  left  undescribed — beginning,   by  fver.  2 

for  each  individual,  but  Christ  seoras  to  determined. 

have  passed  the  one  cup  round  among  '  GofZe/',  who  regards  ver.  1  as  a  gceneral, 

the  Disciples.     Whether  such  was  some-  and  ver.  2  as  a  special,  introduction  to 

.limes  done,   or  the  alteration   was  de-  the  foot-waslung,  calls  attention  to  the 

signedly,  and  as  we  readily  see,  signi-  circumstance  tliat  such  introductions  not 

ticantly,  made  by  Christ,  cannot  now  be  unfrequently  occur  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
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BOOK       w:>y  of  cxi)limati()ii  of  what   is  to  ])C   told    about  Judas,  witli    this: 
V  '  The  Devil  having  already  cast  into  his   (Judas')   heart,  that  Judas 

^- — ^^ '    Iseariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  shall  betray  Ilini.'     General  as  this  notice 

is,  it  contains  niucli  that  requires  special  attention.  Thankfully  we 
feel,  that  the  heart  of  man  was  not  capable  of  originating  the 
Betrayal  of  Christ;  humanity  had  fallen,  but  not  so  low.  It  was 
the  Devil  who  had  '  cast '  it  into  Judas'  heart — with  force  and  over- 
whelming power.  ^  Next,  we  mark  the  full  description  of  the  name 
and  inirentage  of  the  traitor.  It  reads  like  the  wording  of  a  formal 
indictment.  And,  although  it  seems  only  an  introductory  explana- 
tion, it  also  points  to   the   contrast  with  the   love   of  Christ  which 

"St.  John  persevered  to  the  end,*  even  when  hell  itself  opened  its  mouth  to 
swallow  Him  up;  the  contrast,  also,  between  what  Jesus  and  what 
Judas  were  about  to  do,  and  between  the  wild  storm  of  evil  that 
raged  in  the  heart  of  the  traitor  and  the  calm  majesty  of  love  and 
peace  which  reigned  in  that  of  the  Saviour. 

If  what  Satan  had  cast  into  the  heart  of  Judas  explains  his  conduct, 
so  does  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  possessed  account  for  that  He  was 

>> St.  John  about  to  do. *""  Many  as  are  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  words, 
'  Knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His  Hands,  and 
that  He  came  forth  from  God,  and  goeth  unto  God ' — yet,  from  their 
evident  connection,  they  must  in  the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the 
Footwashing,  of  which  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  logical  antecedent. 
It  was  His  greatest  act  of  humiliation  and  service,  and  yet  He  never 
lost  in  it  for  one  moment  aught  of  the  majesty  or  consciousness  of  His 
Divine  dignity;  for  He  did  it  with  the  full  knowledge  and  assertion 
that  all  things  were  in  His  Hands,  and  that  He  came  forth  from  and 
was  going  unto  God — and  He  could  do  it,  because  He  knew  this. 
Here,  not  side  by  side,  but  in  combination,  are  the  Humiliation  and 
Exaltation  of  the  God-Man.  And  so,  '  during  Supper,'  which  had 
begun  with  the  first  cup,  '  He  riseth  from  Supper.'  The  disciples 
would  scarcely  marvel,  except  that  He  should  conform  to  that 
practice  of  handwashing,  which,  as  He  had  often  explained,  was,  as 
a  ceremonial  observance,  unavailing  for  those  who  were  not  inwardly 
clean,  and  needless  and  unmeaning  in  them  whose  heart  and  life  had 
been  purified.  But  they  must  have  wondered  as  they  saw  Him  put 
off  His  ui)i)er  garment,  gird  Himself  with  a  towel,  and  pour  water 
into  a  basin,  like  a  slave  who  was  about  to  perform  the  meanest 

service. 

• 

2  Bengel:  miisna  vis.  Satan     'castiiiir'    it    into   the   heart  of 

*  The  contrast  is  the  more  marked,  as       .Indus,  and  of  Christ  tliro\vin<2:  into  the 
the  same  verb  (jSdXXeiv)  is  used  both  of      basin  the  water  for  the  footwashing. 
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From  the  position  whicli,  as  we  liavc  shown,  Peter  occupied  at  the  CHAP, 
end  of  the  table,  it  was  natural  that  the  Lcu'd  should  begin  with  him  X 
the  act  of  Ibotwashing.'  Besides,  had  lie  first  turned  to  others,  "- — ^r — 
Peter  must  eitlier  have  remonstrated  l)eforc,  or  else  his  later  expos- 
tulation would  have  been  tard}',  and  an  act  either  of  self-righteousness 
or  of  needless  voluntary  humility.  As  it  was,  the  surprise  with  which 
he  and  the  others  had  witnessed  the  preparation  of  the  Lord  burst 
into  characteristic  language  when  Jesus  approached  him  to  wash  his 
feet.  'Lord — Thou — of  me  washest  the  feet!'  It  was  the  utterance 
of  deepest  reverence  for  the  Master,  and  yet  of  utter  misunder- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  His  action,  perhaps  even  of  Ilis  Work. 
Jesus  was  now  doing  what  before  He  had  spoken.  The  act  of 
externalism  and  self-righteousness  represented  by  the  washing  of 
hands,  and  by  whicli  the  Heatl  of  the  Company  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  others  and  consecrated,  He  changed  into  a  footwashing,  in 
which  the  Lord  and  Master  was  to  be  distinguished,  indeed,  from 
the  others — but  by  the  liuniblest  service  of  love,  and  in  which 
He  showed  by  His  example  what  characterised  greatness  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  service  was  evidence  of  rule.  And,  as  mostly  in 
every  symbol,  there  was  the  real  also  in  this  act  of  the  Lord.  For, 
by  sympathetically  sharing  in  this  act  of  love  and  service  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  they  who  had  been  bathed — who  had  previously  become 
clean  in  heart  and  spirit — now  received  also  that  cleansing  of  the 
'feet,'  of  active  and  daily  walk,  which  conieth  from  true  heart- 
humility,  in  opposition  to  pride,  and  consisteth  in  the  service  which 
love  is  willing  to  render  even  to  the  uttermost. 

But  Peter  had  understood  none  of  these  things.  He  only  felt 
the  incongruousness  of  their  relative  positions.  And  so  the  Lord, 
partly  also  wishing  thereby  to  lead  his  impetuosity  to  the  absolute 
submission  of  faith,  and  partly  to  indicate  the  deeper  truth  he  was 
to  learn  in  the  future,  only  told  him,  that  though  he  knew  it  not  now, 
he  would  understand  hereafter  what  the  Lord  was  doing.  Yes, 
hereafter — when,  after  that  night  of  terrible  fall,  he  would  learn  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee  what  it  really  meant  to  feed  the  laml)s  and  to 
tend  the  sheep  of  Christ;  yes,  hereafter — when  no  longer,  as  when 
he  had  been  young,  he  would  gird  himself  and  walk  whither  he 
would.  But,  even  so,  Peter  could  not  content  himself  with  the 
prediction  that  in  the  future  he  would  understand  and  enter  into 
what  Christ  was  doing  in  washing  their  feet.     Never,  he  declared, 

1  St.  Chrysn.^tom  and  others  unduly  otluM-s.  1)ut  from  the  i)hu'i'  \\li(>re  the 
urs>;e  the  words  (ver.  (i),  'He  conietli  to  basin  and  water  for  the  purilicalnui  had 
Peter.'     He  came  to  hun,  not  after  the       stood. 
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BOOK  could  he  allow  it.     Tho  sainc  feelings,  ^v]li('h  had   proiniited  liiin  to 

V  attempt  witlidrawiiig  the  Lord  from  the  i)ath  of  humiliation  and  suf- 

^- — -,' — '  fei'ing,*  now  asserted  themselves  again.     It  was  personal  atleetion, 

•'St.  Matt,  indeed,  hut  it  was  also  unwillino-ness  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 

XV.  2-2  '  '-        .  . 

the  Cross.  And  so  the  Lord  told  him,  that  if  He  washed  him  not,  he 
had  no  part  with  Ilim.  Not  that  the  bare  act  of  washing  gave  liim 
part  in  Chi'ist,  but  that  the  refusal  to  submit  to  it  would  have  de- 
prived him  of  it;  and  that,  to  share  in  this  washing,  was,  as  it  were, 
the  way  to  have  part  in  Christ's  service  of  love,  to  enter  into  it,  and 
to  share  it. 

Still,  Peter  did  not  understand.  But  as,  on  that  morning  by 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  it  appeared  that,  when  he  had  lost  all  else,  he 
had  retained  love,  so  did  love  to  the  Christ  now  give  him  the  victory 
— and,  once  more  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  he  would  have 
tendered  not  only  his  feet  to  be  washed,  but  his  Imnds  and  head.  Yet 
here,  also,  was  there  misunderstanding.  There  was  deep  symbolical 
meaning,  not  only  in  that  Christ  did  it,  but  also  in  ichat  He  did. 
Submission  to  His  doing  it  meant  symbolically  share  and  part  with 
Him — part  in  His  Work.  What  He  did,  meant  His  work  and  service 
of  love;  the  constant  cleansing  of  one's  walk  and  life  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  service  of  that  love.  It  Avas  not  a  meaningless  cere- 
mony of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  Christ,  not  yet  one  where  submis- 
sion to  the  utmost  was  required;  but  the  action  was  symliolic,  and 
meant  that  the  disciple,  Avho  Avas  already  bathed  and  made  clean  in 
heart  and  spirit,  required  only  this — to  Avash  his  feet  in  spiritual 
consecration  to  the  service  of  love  Avhich  Christ  had  here  shown 
forth  in  symbolic  act.  And  so  His  Words  referred  not,  as  is  so  often 
supposed,  to  the  forgiveness  of  our  daily  sins — the  introduction  of 
which  Avould  have  been  Avholly  abrupt  and  unconnected  with  the 
context — l)ut,  in  contrast  to  all  self-seeking,  to  the  daily  consecra- 
tion of  our  life  to  the  service  of  love  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

And  still  do  all  these  Avords  come  to  us  in  manifold  and  ever- 
varied  application.  In  the  misunderstanding  of  our  love  to  Him,  we 
too  often  imagine  that  Christ  cannot  Avill  or  do  Avhat  seems  to  uj 
incongruous  on  His  part,  or  rather,  incongruous  Avith  what  we  think 
about  Him.  We  knoAV  it  not  now,  but  Ave  shall  understand  it  here- 
after. And  still  Ave  persist  in  our  resistance,  till  it  comes  to  us  that 
so  Ave  would  even  lose  our  part  in  and  with  Him.  Yet  not  much, 
not  very  much,  does  He  ask.  Who  giveth  so  much.  He  that  has 
washed  us  wholly  Avould  only  have  us  cleanse  our  feet  for  the  service 
of  love,  as  He  gave  us  the  example. 
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They  were  clean,  these  disciples,  but  not  all.  For  He  knew  that 
there  was  among  them  he  '  that  was  betraying  Him.' '  He  knew  it, 
but  not  with  the  knowledge  of  an  inevitable  late  impending,  far  less 
of  an  absolute  decree,  ])ut  with  that  knowledge  which  would  again 
and  again  speak  out  the  warning,  if  by  any  means  he  might  be  saved. 
What  would  have  come,  if  Judas  had  repented,  is  as  idle  a  question 
as  this:  What  would  have  come  if  Israel,  as  a  nation,  had  repented 
and  accepted  Christ?  For,  from  our  human  standpoint,  we  can  only 
view  the  human  aspect  of  things — that  earthwards;  and  here  every 
action  is  not  isolated,  but  ever  the  outcome  of  a  previous  development 
and  history,  so  that  a  man  always  freely  acts, yet  always  in  consequence 
of  an  inward  necessity. 

The  solemn  service  of  Christ  now  went  on  in  the  silence  of 
reverent  awe.''  None  dared  ask  Him  nor  resist.  It  was  ended,  and 
He  had  resumed  His  upper  garment,  and  again  taken  His  place  at  the 
Table.  It  was  His  now  to  follow  the  symbolic  deed  by  illustrative 
words,  and  to  explain  the  practical  application  of  what  had  just  been 
done.  Let  it  not  be  misunderstood.  They  were  wont  to  call  Him  by 
the  two  highest  names  of  Teacher  and  Lord,  and  these  designations 
were  rightly  His.  For  the  first  time  He  fully  accepted  and  owned 
the  highest  homage.  How  much  more,  then,  must  His  Service  of 
love,  Who  was  their  Teacher  and  Lord,  serve  as  example  ^  of  what 
was  due  ^  by  each  to  his  fellow-disciple  and  fellow-servant !  He, 
Who  really  was  Lord  and  Master,  had  rendered  this  lowest  service  to 
them  as  an  example  that,  as  He  had  done,  so  should  they  do.  No 
principle  better  known,  almost  proverbial  in  Israel,  than  that  a  servant 
was  not  to  claim  greater  honour  than  his  master,  nor  yet  he  that  was 
sent  than  he  who  had  sent  him.  They  knew  this,  and  now  also  the 
meaning  of  the  symbolic  act  of  footwashing;  and  if  they  acted  it  out, 
then  theirs  would  be  the  promised  '  Beatitude. '  ^ 

This  reference  to  what  were  familiar  expressions  among  the  Jews, 
especially  noteworthy  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  leads  us  to  supplement  a 
few  illustrative  notes  from  the  same  source.  The  Greek  word  for  'the 
towel,'  with  which  our  Lord  girded  Himself,  occurs  also  in  Rabbinic 
writings,  to  denote  the  towel  used  in  washing  and  at  baths  {Luntith 
and  Aluntith).     Such  girding  was  the  common  mark  of  a  slave,  by 

literal  outward  imitation  of  this  deed  of 
Christ  in  tlie  ceremony  of  footwashinj^:, 
still  common  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  see  Binyham,  Antiq.  xii.  4.  10. 

•'  6(pEtA.sr£. 

*  The  word  is  that  employed  in  the 
•Beatitudes.'  iiaKcipioi. 


'  So  the  expression  in  St.  .John  xiii. 
11,  more  accurately  rendered. 

-  vTtoSaiy/ta.  The  distinctive  meaninij; 
of  the  word  is  best  jjathered  from  the 
other  passages  in  the  N.T.  in  which  it 
occurs,  viz.  Heb.  iv.  11;  viii.  5;  ix.  2H; 
St.  James  v.   10;  2  Pet.  ii.  <!.     For  the 
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whom  the  service  of  footwashing  was  ordinarily  performed.  And,  in 
a  very  interesting  passage,  the  Midrash  *  contrasts  what,  in  this 
respect,  is  the  way  of  man  with  what  God  had  done  for  Israel.  For,  He 
had  been  described  by  the  prophet  as  performing  for  tlieui  the  service  of 
washing, "and  others  usually  rendered  by  slaves."  Again,  the  combi- 
nation of  these  two  designations,  'Rabbi  and  Lord,'  or  'Rabbi,  Father, 
and  Lord, 'was  among  those  most  common  on  the  part  of  disciples.^ 
The  idea,  that  if  a  man  knows  (for  example,  the  Law)  and  does  not 
do  it,  it  were  better  for  him  not  to  have  been  created,*^  is  not  unfre- 
quently  expressed.  But  the  most  interesting  reference  is  in  regard 
to  the  relation  between  the  sender  and  the  sent,  and  a  servant  and  his 
master.  In  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  proverbially  said,  that  while  he 
that  is  sent  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  he  who  sent  him,"  yet  he 
must  expect  less  honour.  "^  And  as  regards  Christ's  statement  that 
'the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  Master,'  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  we  read  this,  in  connection  luith  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah: 
'  It  is  enough  for  the  servant  that  he  be  like  his  Master.'  ^ 

Bnt  to  return.  The  footwashing  on  the  part  of  Christ,  in  which 
Judas  had  shared,  together  with  the  explanatory  words  that  followed, 
almost  required,  in  ti'uthfulness,  this  limitation:  '  I  speak  not  of  you 
all.'  For  it  would  be  a  night  of  terrible  moral  sifting  to  them  all.  A 
solemn  warning  was  needed  l)y  all  the  disciples.  But,  besides,  the 
treachery  of  one  of  their  own  numljer  might  have  led  them  to  doubt 
whether  Christ  had  really  Divine  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, this 
clear  prediction  of  it  would  not  only  confirm  their  faith  in  Him,  but 
show  that  there  was  some  deeper  meaning  in  the  presence  of  a  Judas 
among  them."  We  come  here  upon  these  words  of  deepest  mysterious- 
ness:  '  I  know  those  I  chose;  but  that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled. 
He  that  eateth  My  Bread  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  Me!"  It  were 
almost  impossible  to  believe,  even  if  not  forbidden  by  the  context,  that 
this  knowledge  of  which  Christ  spoke,  referred  to  an  eternal  foreknow- 
ledge; still  more,  that  it  meant  Judas  had  been  chosen  with  such 
foreknowledge  in  order  that  this  terrible  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled 
in  him.  Such  foreknowledge  and  foreordination  would  be  to  sin,  and 
it  would  involve  tlioughts  such  as  only  the  harshness  of  our  human 
logic  in  its  fatal  system-making  could  induce  anyone  to  entertain. 
Rather  must  we  understand  it  as  meaning  that  Jesus  had,  from  the 
first,  known  the  inmost  thoughts  of  those  He  had  chosen  to  be  His 
Apostles;  but  that  by  this  treachery  of  one  of  their  number,  the  ter- 
riljle  prediction  of  the  worst  enmity,  that  of  ingratitude,  true  in  all 
'  *;  ilN"  ':N  ^DT  or  ^T>:2*  "21. 
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ages  of  the  Church,  would  receive  its  coniplt^te  fulfihuent.^     The  word     CHAP. 
'  Viat ' — '  that  the  Scripture  uuiy  l)c  I'lilhlled.'  does  not  mean  '  in  order         X 

that,'  or  '  for  the  ))urpose  of; '  it  never  means  tliis  in  that  connection;  '■^   ^^ — < 

and  It  wouhl  l)e  altogether  irrational  to  sujjpose  tiiat  an  event  hap- 
pened in  order  that  a  special  prediction  might  be  fultllled.  Rather 
does  it  indicate  the  higher  internal  connection  in  the  succession  of 
events,  when  an  event  had  taken  place  in  the  free  determination  of 
its  agents,  by  luhicJi,  all  unknown  to  them  and  unthoughtof  by  others, 
that  unexpectedly  came  to  pass  which  had  been  Divinely  foretold. 
And  herein  appears  the  Divine  cluiracter  of  prophecy,  which  is  always 
at  the  same  time  announcement  and  forewarning,  that  is,  has  besides 
its  predictive  a  moral  element:  that,  while  man  is  left  to  act  freely, 
each  development  tends  to  the  goal  Divinely  foreseen  and  foreordained. 
Thus  the  word  '  that '  marks  not  the  connection  between  causation 
and  effect,  but  between  the  Divine  antecedent  and  the  human  sub- 
sequent. 

There  is,  indeed,  behind  this  a  much  deeper  question,  to  which 
brief  reference  has  already  formerly  been  made.  Did  Christ  know  from 
the  beginning  that  Judas  would  betray  Him,  and  yet,  so  knowing, 
did  He  choose  him  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve?  Here  we  can  only 
answer  by  indicating  this  as  a  canon  in  studying  the  Life  on  earth  of 
the  Grod-Man,  that  it  was  part  of  His  Self-exinanition — of  that  empty- 
ing Himself,  and  taking  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  Servant  •'' — voluntarily  ^  Phu.  a. 
to  forego  His  Divine  knowledge  in  the  choice  of  His  Human  actions. 
So  only  could  He,  as  perfect  Man,  have  perfectly  o!)eyed  the  Divine 
Law.  For,  if  the  Divine  had  determined  Him  in  the  choice  of  His 
Actions,  there  could  have  been  no  merit  attaching  to  His  Obedience, 
nor  could  He  be  said  to  have,  as  perfect  Man,  taken  our  place,  and  to 
have  obeyed  the  Law  in  our  stead  and  as  our  KejiresentativCj  nor  yet 
be  our  Ensample.  But  if  His  Divine  knowledge  did  not  guide  Him 
in  the  choice  of  His  actions,  we  can  see,  and  have  already  indicated, 
reasons  why  the  discipleship  and  service  of  Judas  should  have  been 
accepted,  if  it  had  been  only  as  that  of  a  Juda3an,   a  man  in  many 

'  At  the  same  time  there  is  also  a  riixlitly  points  out  tliat  zVnr  is  fl/?<'«.?/.s  used 
terrible  liteniiity  about  tliis  lu-opheticre-  in  that  sense,  markiiis;  the  internal  con- 
ference to  one  who  ate  his  bread,  when  nection  in  the  succession  of  events — 
we  remember  tliat  .fudas,  like  the  rest,  fKfiariKtoi  not  zeXiKoji — where  the 
lived  of  what  was  supi)lied  to  Christ,  and  ]>hrase  occurs  '  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.' 
at  that  very  moment  sat  at  His  Table.  Tliis  canon  is  most  important,  and  of 
On  Ps.  xli.  see  the  Commentaries.  very  wide  application  wherever  the  'iva 

'^  ^iva  frequenter  tKfiariK&i,  i.e.  de  is  connected  with  the  Divine  Aojency,  in 

eventu  usurpari  dicitur,  ut  sit  eo  erentu,  which,    from  oin'  human  view-point,  we 

ut;  eo  siiccessu,  i(f,  ita  uf   [Grimrn,  ad  have  to  distinguish  between  the  decree 

verb.] — Angl.    'so    that.'     And  Grimm  and  the  counsel  of  God. 
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respects  well  fitted  for  such  an  office,  and  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  various  directions  which  tended  towards  the  reception  of  the 
Messiah. 

We  are  not  in  circumstances  to  judge  whether  or  not  Christ  spoke 
all  these  things  continuously,  after  He  had  sat  down,  having  washed 
the  disciples'  feet.  More  probably  it  was  at  different  parts  of  the 
meal.  Tliis  would  also  account  for  the  seeming  abruptness  of  this 
concluding  sentence:*  'He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I  send  re- 
ceiveth  Me.'  And  yet  the  internal  connection  of  thought  seems  clear. 
The  apostasy  and  loss  of  one  of  the  Apostles  was  known  to  Christ. 
Would  it  finally  dissolve  the  bond  that  bound  together  the  College  of 
Apostles,  and  so  invalidate  their  Divine  Mission  (the  Apostolate)  and 
its  authority?  The  words  of  Christ  conveyed  an  assurance  which 
would  be  most  comforting  in  the  future,  that  any  such  lireak  would 
not  be  lasting,  only  transitory,  and  that  in  this  respect  also  '  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth.' 

In  the  meantime  the  Paschal  Supper  was  proceeding.  We  mark 
this  important  note  of  time  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew:  'as  they 
were  eating, ' ''  or,  as  St.  Mark  expresses  it,  '  as  they  reclined  and 
were  eating. ' "  According  to  the  Rubric,  after  the  'washing'  the 
dishes  were  immediately  to  be  brought  on  the  table.  Then  the  Head 
of  the  Company  would  dip  some  of  the  bitter  herbs  into  the  salt-water 
or  vinegar,  speak  a  blessing,  and  partake  of  them,  then  hand  them  to 
each  in  the  company.  Next,  he  would  break  one  of  the  unleavened 
cakes  (according  to  the  present  ritual  the  middle  of  the  three),  of 
which  half  was  put  aside  for  after  supper.  This  is  called  the  Aj^i- 
qomon,  or  after-dish,  and  as  we  believe  that  '  the  bread'  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist  was  the  Aphiqomon,  some  particulars  may  here  be  of 
interest.  The  dish  in  which  the  broken  cake  lies  (not  the  ApJii- 
qomon),  is  elevated,  and  these  words  are  spoken:  'This  is  the  bread 
of  misery  which  our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  All  that  are 
hungry,  come  and  cat;  all  that  are  needy,  come,  keep  the  Pascha.' 
In  the  more  modern  ritual  the  words  are  added:  'This  year  here, 
next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel;  this  year  bondsmen,  next  year  free! ' 
On  this  the  second  cup  is  filled,  and  the  3'oungest  in  the  company  is 
instructed  to  make  formal  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  the 
observances  of  that  night,**  when  the  Liturgy  proceeds  to  give  full 
answers  as  regards  the  festival,  its  occasion,  and  ritual.  The  Talmud 
adds  that  the  table  is  to  be  previously  removed,  so  as  to  excite  the 
greater  curiosity.''  We  do  not  suppose  that  even  the  earlier  ritual 
represents  the  exact  observances  at  the  time  of  Christ,  or  that,  even 
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if  it  docs  so,  they  were  exactly  followed  at  that  Paschal  Table  of  the     chap. 
Lord.     But  so  much  stress  is  laid  in  Jewisli  writings  on  the  duty  of        X 
fully  rehearsing  at  the  Paschal  Supjicr  the  circumstances  of  the  first  ^— ^,^— ' 
Passover  and  the  deliverance  connected  with  it,  that  we  can  scarcely 
douht  that  what  the  Mishnah  declares  as  so  essential  formed  part  of 
the  services  of  that  night.     And  as  Ave  think  of  our  Lord's  comment 
on  the  Passover  and  Lsrael's  deliverance,  the  words  spoken  when  the 
unleavened  cake  was  broken  come  l)ack  to  us,  and  with  deeper  mean- 
ing attaching  to  them. 

After  this  the  cup  is  elevated,  and  then  the  service  proceeds 
somewhat  lengthily,  the  cup  being  raised  a  second  time  and  certain 
prayers  spoken.  This  part  of  the  service  concludes  with  the  two 
first  Psalms  in  the  series  called  '  the  Hallel,' ''  when  the  euii  is  raised   "Ps.cxm. 

tocxvlU. 

a  third  time,  a  prayer  spoken,  and  the  cup  drunk.  This  ends  the 
first  part  of  the  service.  And  now  the  Paschal  meal  begins  by  all 
washing  their  hands — a  part  of  the  ritual  Avhich  we  scarcely  think 
Christ  observed.  It  was,  we  believe,  during  this  lengthened  expo- 
sition and  service  that  the  '  trouble  in  spirit '  of  which  St.  John 
speaks''   passed  over  the  soul  of  the  God-Man.     Almost  presump-  i-st. John 

,.  ^  '       xili.  21 

tuous  as  it  seems  to  inquire  into  its  immediate  cause,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  concerned  not  so  much  Himself  as  them.  His  Soul  could 
not,  indeed,  but  have  been  troubled,  as,  with  full  consciousness  of  all 
that  it  would  be  to  Him — infinitely  more  than  merely  human  suffering 
— He  looked  down  into  the  abyss  which  was  about  to  open  at  His  Feet. 
But  He  saw  more  than  even  this.  He  saw  Judas  about  to  take  the 
last  fatal  step,  and  His  Soul  yearned  in  i^ity  over  him.  The  very 
sop  which  He  would  so  soon  hand  to  him,  although  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition to  John,  was  a  last  appeal  to  all  that  was  human  in  Judas. 
And,  besides  all  this,  Jesus  also  saw,  how,  all  unknown  to  them,  the 
terrible  tempest  of  fierce  temptation  would  tiiat  night  sweep  over 
them;  how  it  would  lay  low^  and  almost  uproot  one  of  them,  and 
scatter  all.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  hour  of  Christ's  utmost 
loneliness,  of  which  the  climax  was  reached  in  Gethsemane.  And 
in  the  trouble  of  His  Spirit  did  He  solemnly  '  testify '  to  them  01 
the  near  Betrayal.  We  wonder  not,  that  they  all  became  exceeding 
sorrowful,  and  each  asked,  'Lord,  is  it  I?'  This  question  on  the 
part  of  the  eleven  disciples,  who  were  conscious  of  innocence  of  any 
purpose  of  betrayal,  and  conscious  also  of  deep  love  to  the  Master, 
affords  one  of  the  clearest  glimpses  into  the  inner  history  of  that 
Night  of  Terror,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  Israel  became  Egypt.  We 
can  now  better  understand  their  heavy  sleep  in  Gethsemane,  their 
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forsaking  Him  and  fleeing,  even  Peter's  denial.  Everything  must 
have  seemed  to  these  men  to  give  way;  all  to  be  enveloped  in  outer 
darkness,  when  each  man  could  ask  whether  he  was  to  be  the 
Betrayer. 

The  answer  of  Christ  left  the  special  person  undetermined,  while 
it  again  repeated  the  awful  prediction — shall  we  not  add,  the  most 
solemn  warning — that  it  was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Supper.  It  is  at  this  point  that  St.  John  resumes  the  thread  of  the 
narrative."  As  he  describes  it,  the  disciples  were  looking  one  on 
another,  doubting  of  whom  He  spake.  In  this  agonising  suspense 
Peter  beckoned  from  across  the  table  to  John,  whose  head,  instead 
of  leaning  on  his  hand,  rested,  in  the  absolute  surrender  of  love  and 
intimacy  born  of  sorrow,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Master.^  Peter  would 
have  John  ask  of  whom  Jesus  spake.''  And  to  the  whispered  ques- 
tion of  John,  'leaning  back  as  he  was  on  Jesus'  breast,'  the  Lord 
gave  the  sign,  that  it  was  he  to  whom  He  would  give  '  the  sop '  when 
He  had  dipped  it.  Even  this  perhaps  was  not  clear  to  John,  since 
each  one  in  turn  received  '  the  sop.' 

At  present,  the  Sui)per  itself  begins  by  eating,  first,  a  piece  of 
the  unleavened  cake,  then  of  the  bitter  herbs  dipped  in  Charoseth, 
and  lastly  two  small  pieces  of  the  unleavened  cake,  between  which 
a  piece  of  bitter  radish  has  been  placed.  But  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony, that,  about  the  time  of  Christ,^  'the  sop  '*  which  Avas  handed 
round  consisted  of  these  things  wrapped  together:  flesh  of  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread,  and  bitter  herbs.''  This, 
we  believe,  was  'the  sop,'  which  Jesus,  having  dipped  it  for  him  in 
the  dish,  handed  first  to  Judas,  as  occupying  the  first  and  chief 
place  at  Table.  But  before  He  did  so,  probably  while  He  dipped  it 
in  the  dish,  Judas,  who  could  not  but  fear  that  his  purpose  might  be 
known,  reclining  at  Christ's  left  hand,  whispered  into  the  Master's 
ear,  '  Is  it  I,  Rabbi?'  It  must  have  been  whispered,  for  no  one 
at  the  Table  could  have  heard  either  the  question  of  Judas  or  the 
affirmative  answer  of  Christ."  It  was  the  last  outgoing  of  the 
pitying  love  of  Christ  after  the  traitor.  Coming  after  the  terrible 
warning  and  woe  on  the  Betrayer,"*  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  final 
warning   and  also  the  final  attempt  at  rescue  on  the   part  of  the 


'  The  readins;  adopted  in  the  R.V.  ot 
St.  John  xiii.  24  repre-sents  tlie  better 
accredited  text,  though  it  involves  some 
difficulties. 

^  On  the  circumstance  that  John  does 
not  name  him.self  in  ver.  2o.  Bengel 
beautifully    remarks :     '  Oi)tabilius    est, 


quam   nomme   propno 


amari   ab  Jesu, 
celebrari.' 

^  The  statement  is  in  regard  to  Hillel, 
while  the  Temple  stood. 

■•  .Mark  the    detinite    article — not   '  a 
sop.' 
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Saviour.     It  was  with   full   knowledge  of  all,  even  of  this  that  his     CHAP, 
treachery  was  known,  though  he  may  have  attributed  the  information  X 

not  to  Divine  insight  but  to  some  secret  human  communication,  that  ^-— -r'— ' 
Judas  went  on  his  way  to  destruction.  We  are  too  apt  to  attri})ute 
crimes  to  madness;  but  surely  there  is  moral,  as  well  as  mental 
mania;  and  it  must  have  been  in  a  paroxysm  of  that,  when  all 
feeling  was  turned  to  stone,  and  mental  self-delusion  was  combined 
with  moral  perversion,  that  Judas  'took'  '  from  the  Hand  of  Jesus 
'the  sop.'  It  was  to  descend  alive  into  the  grave — and  with  a  heavy 
sound  the  gravestone  fell  and  closed  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 
That  moment  Satan  entered  again  into  his  heart.  But  the  deed  was 
virtually  done;  and  Jesus,  longing  for  the  quiet  fellowship  of  His  own 
with  all  that  was  to  follow,  bade  him  do  quickly  that  he  did. 

But  even  so  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  human  motives 
that  actuated  Judas,  to  which,  however,  we  can  only  give  the  answer 
of  some  suggestions.  Did  Judas  regard  Christ's  denunciation  of 
'  woe '  on  the  Betrayer  not  as  a  prediction,  but  as  intended  to  be  de- 
terrent— perhaps  in  language  Orientally  exaggerated — or  if  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  prediction,  did  he  not  believe  in  it?  Again,  when  after 
the  plain  intimation  of  Christ  and  His  Words  to  do  quickly  what  he 
was  about  to  do,  Judas  still  went  to  the  betrayal,  could  he  have  had 
an  idea — rather,  sought  to  deceive  himself,  that  Jesus  felt  that  He 
could  not  escape  His  enemies,  and  that  He  rather  wished  it  to  be  all 
over?  Or  had  all  his  former  feelings  towards  Jesus  turned,  although 
temporarily,  into  actual  hatred  which  every  Word  and  Warning  of 
Christ  only  intensified?  But  above  all  and  in  all  we  have,  first 
and  foremost,  to  think  of  the  peculiarly  Judaic  character  of  his  first 
adherence  to  Christ;  of  the  gradual  and  at  last  final  and  fatal  dis- 
enchantment of  his  hopes;  of  his  utter  moral,  consequent  upon  his 
spiritual,  failure;  of  the  change  of  all  that  had  in  it  the  possibility  of 
good  into  the  actuality  of  evil;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  direct 
agency  of  Satan  in  the  heart  of  Judas,  which  his  moral  and  spiritiml 
ship-wreck  rendered  possible. 

From  the  meal  scarcely  begun  Judas  rushed  into  the  dark  night. 
Even  this  has  its  symbolic  significance.  None  there  knew  why  this 
strange  haste,  unless  from  obedience  to  something  that  the  Master 
had  bidden  him.'-  Even  John  could  scarcely  have  understood  the  sign 
which  Christ  had  given  of  the  traitor.     Some  of  them  thought,  he 

'  St.  John  xiii.  30  should  be  rendered,      the  '  sop,'  containing  as  it  did  a  piece  of 
'having  tal^en,' not  'received.'  the  Pasclial  Lamb,  the  chief  part  in  the 

■■*  To  a  Jew  it  might  seem  that  with      Paschal  Supper  was  over. 
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had  been  directed  by  the  words  of  Christ  to  purchase  what  was 
needful  for  the  feast:  others,  that  he  was  bidden  go  and  give  some- 
thing to  the  poor.  Gratuitous  objection  has  been  raised,  as  if  this 
indicated  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  this  meal  had  not 
taken  place  on  the  Paschal  night,  since,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Feast  (on  the  15th  Nisan),  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make  pur- 
chases. But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Sufficient  here  to  state, 
that  the  provision  and  preparation  of  the  needful  food,  and  indeed  of 
all  that  was  needful  for  the  Feast,  was  allowed  on  the  15th  Nisan.' 
And  this  must  have  been  specially  necessary  when,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  first  festive  day,  or  15th  Nisan,  was  to  l)c  followed  by  a  Sabbath, 
on  which  no  such  work  was  permitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men- 
tion of  these  two  suggestions  by  the  disciples  seems  almost  necessarily 
to  involve,  that  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  had  placed  this  meal 
in  the  Paschal  Night.  Had  it  been  on  the  evening  before,  no  one 
could  have  imagined  that  Judas  had  gone  out  during  the  night  to 
buy  provisions,  when  there  was  the  whole  next  day  for  it,  nor  would 
it  have  been  likely  that  a  man  should  on  any  ordinary  day  go  at  such 
an  hour  to  seek  out  the  poor.  But  in  the  Paschal  Night,  when  the 
great  Temple-gates  were  opened  at  midnight  to  begin  early  prepara- 
tions for  the  otfering  of  the  CJingigah,  or  festive  sacrifice,  which 
was  not  voluntary  but  of  due,  and  the  remainder  of  which  was  after- 
wards eaten  at  a  festive  meal,  such  preparations  would  be  quite 
natural.  And  equally  so,  that  the  poor,  who  gathered  around  the 
Temple,  might  then  seek  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  charitable. 

The  departure  of  the  betrayer  seemed  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 
He  was  gone  to  do  his  work;  but  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  was 
the  necessity  of  that  betrayal  which  was  the  cause  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ing of  soul.  He  offered  Himself  willingly — and  though  it  was  brought 
about  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  yet  it  was  Jesus  Himself  Who 
freely  brought  Himself  a  Sacrifice,  in  fulfilment  of  the  work  which 
the  Father  had  given  Him.  And  all  the  more  did  He  realise  and  ex- 
press this  on  the  departure  of  Judas.  So  long  as  he  w^as  there, 
pitying  love  still  sought  to  keep  him  from  the  fatal  step.  But  when 
the  traitor  was  at  last  gone,  the  other  side  of  His  own  work  clearly 
emerged  into  Christ's  view.  And  this  voluntary  sacrificial  aspect  is 
further  clearly  indicated  by  His  selection  of  the  terms  '  Son  of  Man ' 
and   '  God  '  instead  of 'Son'  and  'Father.""     '  Now  is  glorified  the 


'  The  Misbnah  expressly  allows  the 
procuriug  even  on  the  Sabbath  of  that 
which  is  required  for  the  Passover,  and 


the  Law  of  the  Sabl)ath-rest  was  much 
more  strict  than  that  of  feast-days.  See 
this  in  Appendix  XVH.,  p.  783. 
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Son  of  Man,  and  God  is  glorified  in  Him.'  And  God  shall  glorify 
Him  in  Himself,  and  straightway  shall  He  glorify  Him.'  U  the  first 
of  these  sentences  expressed  the  meaning  of  what  was  about  to  take 
place,  as  exhibiting  the  utmost  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
triumph  of  the  obedience  of  His  Voluntary  Sacrifice,  the  second 
sentence  pointed  out  its  acknowledgment  by  God:  the  exaltation 
which  followed  the  humiliation,  the  reward  '^  as  the  necessary  sequel 
of  the  work,  the  Crown  after  the  Cross. 

Thus  fiir  for  one  aspect  of  what  was  about  to  be  enacted.  As  for 
the  other — that  which  concerned  the  disciples:  only  a  little  while  would 
He  still  be  with  them.  Then  would  come  the  time  of  sad  and  sore 
perplexity — when  they  would  seek  Him,  but  could  not  come  whither 
He  had  gone — during  the  terrible  hours  between  His  Crucifixion 
and  His  manifested  Resurrection.  With  reference  to  that  period 
especially,  but  in  general  to  the  whole  time  of  His  Separation 
from  the  Church  on  earth,  the  great  comnmndment,  the  bond  which 
alone  would  hold  them  together,  was  that  of  love  one  to  another, 
and  such  love  as  that  which  He  had  shown  towards  them.  And  this 
— shame  on  us,  as  we  write  it! — was  to  be  the  mark  to  all  men 
of  their  discipleship."  As  recorded  by  St.  John,  the  words  of  the  »st.  John 
Lord  were  succeeded  by  a  question  of  Peter,  indicating  perplexity  as 
to  the  primary  and  direct  meaning  of  Christ's  going  away.  On  this 
followed  Christ's  reply  about  the  impossibility  of  Peter's  now  sharing 
his  Lord's  way  of  Passion,  and,  in  answer  to  the  disciple's  impetuous 
assurance  of  his  readiness  to  follow  the  Master  not  only  into  peril, 
but  to  lay  down  his  Life  for  Him,  the  Lord's  indication  of  Peter's 
present  unpreparedness  and  the  prediction  of  His  impending  denial. 
It  may  have  been,  that  all  this  occurred  in  the  Suppcr-Chainbcr  and 
at  the  time  indicated  by  St.  John.  But  it  is  also  recorded  by  the 
Synoptists  as  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane,  and  in,  what  we  may  term, 
a  more  natural  connection.  Its  consideration  will  therefore  be  best 
reserved  till  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  history. 

We  now  approach  the  most  solemn  part  of  that  night:  The  In- 
stitution of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  would  manifestly  be  beyond  the 
object,  as  assuredly  it  would  necessarily  stretch  beyond  the  limits,  of 
the  present  work,  to  discuss  the  many  questions  and  controversies 
which,  alas!  have  gathered  around  the  AVords  of  the  Institution.     On 

>  The  first  clause   in    ver.    32  of  our  wrongly  cliosen,    for  I  look  on  Christ's 

T.R.  seems  spurious,  though  it  indicates  exaltation  after  the  victory  of  His  Obe- 

the  logical  ue.cxs  of  facts.  dience  as  rather  the  necessary  sequence 

'■*  Probably     the    word    '  reward  '     is  tlian  the  reward  of  His  Work. 
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BOOK  the  other  hand,  it  wuukl  not  be  truthful  wholly  to  pass  them  by. 
V  On  certain  points,  indeed,  we  need  have  no  hesitation.  The  Insti- 
^— ->'- — '  tution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  recorded  by  the  Synoptists,  although 
without  reference  to  those  parts  of  the  Paschal  Supper  and  its 
Services  with  which  one  or  another  of  its  acts  must  be  connected.  In 
fact,  while  the  historical  nexus  with  the  Paschal  Supper  is  evident, 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  Evangelists  had  intended,  by  their  studied 
silence  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  Feast,  to  indicate  that  with  this  Cele- 
bration and  the  new  Institution  the  Jewish  Passover  had  for  ever 
ceased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Gospel  docs  not  record  the 
new  Institution — it  may  have  been,  because  it  was  so  fully  recorded 
by  the  others;  or  for  reasons  connected  with  the  structure  of  that 
Gospel;  or  it  may  be  accounted  for  on  other  grounds.^  But  whatever 
way  we  may  account  for  it,  the  silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be 
a  sore  difficulty  to  those  who  regard  it  as  an  t]phesian  product  of 
symbolico-sacramentarian  tendency,  dating  from  the  second  century. 
The  a])sence  of  a  record  by  St.  John  is  compensated  by  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23-26,  to  which  must  be  added  as 
supplementary  the  reference  in  1  Cor.  x.  16  to  'the  Cup  of  Blessing 
which  we  bless '  as  '  fellowship  of  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  the  Bread 
which  we  break '  as  '  fellowship  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'  We  have  thus 
four  accounts,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  None  of  these  give  us 
the  very  words  of  Christ,  since  these  were  spoken  in  Aramaean.  In 
the  renderings  which  we  have  of  them  one  series  may  be  described  as 
the  more  rugged  and  literal,  the  other  as  the  more  free  and  para- 
phrastic. The  differences  between  them  are,  of  course,  exceedingly 
minute;  but  they  exist.  As  regards  the  text  which  underlies  the 
rendering  in  our  A.V.,  the  differences  suggested  are  not  of  any 
practical  importance,-  with  the  exception  of  two  points.  First,  the 
copula  'is'  ['  This  is  My  Body, '  '  This  is  My  Blood ']  was  certainly  not 
spoken  by  the  Lord  in  the  Aramaic,  just  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
Jewish  formula  in  the  breaking  of  bread  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Paschal  Supper.  Secondly,  the  words:  'Body  which  is  given,'  or,  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  24,  'broken,'  and  'Blood  which  is  shed,'  should  be  \\\ovq 
correctly  rendered:  'is  being  given,'  'broken,'  'shed.' 

'  Could  there  possibly  be  a  hiatus  in  ^  Tlie   most  important  of  these,  per- 

our  present  Gospel  ?    There   is  not  the  haps,  is  the  rendering  of  '  covenant '  for 

least  external    evidence  to  that  eftect,  'testament.'    In  St.   Matthew  the  word 

and  yet  the  impression  deejiens  on  con-  '  new  '  before  '  covenant,'  should  be  left 

sideration.    I  have  ventured  totln'owout  out;  this  also  in  St.  Mark,  as  well  as  the 

some  hints  on  this  subject  in  '  The  Temple  word  '  eat '  after  '  take.' 
and  its  Services,'  Appendix  at  close. 
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If  we  now  ask  ourselves  at  what  part  of  the  Paschal  Supper  the 
new  Institution  was  nuide,  we  cannot  (loul)t  that  it  was  before  the 
Supper  was  completely  ended."  We  have  seen,  that  Judas  had  left 
the  'I'able  at  the  heginnini;'  of  the  Supper.  The  meal  continued  to 
its  end,  amidst  such  conversation  as  has  already  been  noted.  Accord- 
ing- to  the  Jewish  ritual,  tlie  third  Cup  was  tilled  at  the  close  of  the 
Supi)er.  This  was  called,  as  by  St.  Paul,"  '  the  Cup  of  Blessing,'  '-icor.x.io 
l)artly,  jjecause  a  special  'blessing'  was  pronounced  over  it.  It  is 
described  as  one  of  the  ten  essential  rites  in  the  Paschal  Supper. 
Next,  'grace  after  meat'  was  spoken.  But  on  this  we  need  not 
dwell,  nor  yet  on  '  the  washing  of  hands '  that  followed.  The  latter  . 
would  not  be  observed  ))y  Jesus  as  a  religious  ceremony;  while,  in 
regard  to  the  former,  the  composite  character  of  this  part  of  the 
Paschal  Liturgy  atlbrds  internal  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been 
in  use  at  the  time  of  Christ.  But  we  can  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
Institution  of  the  Cup  was  in  connection  with  this  third  '  Cup  of 
Blessing."  If  we  are  asked,  what  part  of  the  Paschal  Service  corre- 
sponds to  the  '  Breaking  of  Bread,'  we  answer,  that  this  being  really 
the  last  Pascha,  and  the  cessation  of  it,  our  Lord  anticipated  the 
later  rite,  introduced  when,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the 
Paschal  as  all  other  Sacrifices  ceased.  While  the  Paschal  Lamb  was 
still  ottered,  it  was  the  Law  that,  after  partaking  of  its  fiesh,  nothing 
else  should  be  eaten.  But  since  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  ceased,  it  is 
the  custom  after  the  meal  to  break  and  partake  i\fi  Aphikomon,  or 
after-dish,  of  that  half  of  the  unleavened  cake,  which,  as  will  be  re- 
membered, had  been  broken  and  put  aside  at  the  l)eginning  of  the 
Supper.  The  Paschal  Sacrifice  having  now  i-eally  ceased,  and  con- 
sciously so  to  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  He  anticipated  this,  and  con- 
nected with  the  breaking  of  the  LTnieavened  Cake  at  the  close  of  the 
Meal  the  institution  of  the  breaking  of  Bread  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

What  did  the  Institution  really  mean,  and  what  does  it  mean  to 
us?  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  intended  as  merely  a  sign  for 
rememl)rance  of  His  Death.  Such  rcmemljrance  is  often  equally  vivid 
in  ordinary  acts  of  faith  or  prayer;  and  it  seems  difficult,  if  no  more 
than  this  had  been  intended,  to  account  for  the  Institution  of  a  special 
Sacrament,  and  that  with  such  solemnity,  and  as  the  second  great  rite 
of  the  Church — that  for  its  nourishment.  Again,  if  it  Avere  a  mere 
token  of  remembrance,  why  the  Cup  as  well  as  the  Bread?     Nor  can 

'  Thoiii^ih,    of    course,    most    widely  of   tlie  Jews,  tlie   article   on    it  by  the 

diireriiis;   from  what   is   an    attemi)t   to  learned  Professor  BickeU,  of  Innsbruck, 

trace  an  analo,2;y  between  the  Ritual  of  possesses  a  curious  interest.    See  Zeitsch. 

the  Romish  Mass  and  the  Paschal  Liturgy  fiir  Kathol.  Theol.  for  1880,  pp.  90-112. 
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BOOK  we  believe,  that  liic  eoijula  <  is  ' — which,  indeed,  did  not  occur  in  the 
V  words  spoken  by  Christ  Himself — can  be  equivalent  to  ^signifies.' 
^-*'v*-'  As  little  can  it  refer  to  any  change  of  sul)Stance,  be  it  in  what  is 
called  Transul)stantiation  or  Consubstantiation.  If  we  may  venture  an 
ex])lanation,  it  would  l)e  that  'this,'  received  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
conveys  to  the  soul  as  regards  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  the 
same  effect  as  the  Bread  and  the  Wine  to  the  body — receiving  of  the 
Bread  and  tlie  Cup  in  the  \lo\y  Communion  is,  really,  though  s[)iri- 
tually,  to  the  Soul  what  the  outward  elements  are  to  the  Body:  that 
they  are  both  the  symbol  and  the  vehicle  of  true,  inward,  spiritual 
feeding  on  the  Very  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  So  is  this  Cup  which 
we  bless  fellowship  of  His  Blood,  and  the  Bread  we  break  of  His  Body 
— fellowship  with  Him  Who  died  for  us,  and  in  His  dying;  fellowship 
also  in  Him  with  one  another,  who  are  joined  together  in  this, 
that  for  us  this  Body  was  given,  and  for  the  remission  of  our  sins 
this  precious  Blood  was  shed.' 

Most  mysterious  words  these,  yet  most  blessed  mystery  this  of 
feeding  on  Christ  spiritually  and  in  faith.  Most  mysterious — yet 
'he  who  takes  from  us  our  mystery  takes  from  us  our  Sacrament.'  ^ 
And  ever  since  has  this  blessed  Institution  lain  as  the  golden  morn- 
ing-light far  out  even  in  the  Church's  darkest  night — not  only  the 
seal  of  His  Presence  and  its  pledge,  but  also  the  promise  of  the 
bright  Day  at  His  Coming.  '  For  as  often  as  we  eat  this  Bread  and 
drink  this  Cup,  we  do  show  forth  the  Death  of  the  Lord  ' — for  the 
life  of  the  world,  to  be  assuredly  yet  manifested — 'till  He  come.' 
'Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!' 

'  I  would  here  refer  to  the  admirable  ^  The  words  are  a  hitherto  uni)rinted 

critical  notes  on  1  Cor.  x.  and  xi.  by  Pro-  utterance    on    this   subject  by  the   late 

fessor  Evans  in  '  The  Speaker's  Com-  Professor  J.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
mentary.' 
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xiv.  26 
•^  St.  John 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LAST  DISCOURSES  OF  CHRIST — THE  PRAYER  OF  CONSECRATION.' 
(St.  John  xiv.;  xv. ;  xvi. ;  xvii.) 

The  new  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  finally  close  what     r-jjAP 
passed  at  that  Paschal  Table.     According  to  the  Jewish  Ritual,  the        xi 
Cup  is  filled  a  fourth  time,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  Hallel  "  >_^^^. 
repeated.     Then  follow,  besides  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  a  number  of  prayers  and  »ps.  cxv. 
hymns,  of  which  the  comparatively  late  origin  is  not  doubtful.     The  *'^^"'' 
same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  what  follows  after  the 
fourth  Cup.     But,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Institution  of  the  Holy 
Supper  was  followed  by  the  Discourse  recorded  in  St.  John  xiv.     Then 
the  concluding  Psalms  of   the  Hallel  were  sung,"  after  which    the  bgt.  Matt 
Master  left  the  '  Upper  Chamber.'     The  Discourse  of  Christ  recorded  st^Mark 
in  St.  John  xvi.,  and  His  prayer,"  were  certainly  uttered  after  they 
had  risen  from  the  Supper,  and  before  they  crossed  the  brook  Kidron.''  xvii. 
In  all  probability  they  were,  however,  spoken  before  the  Saviour  left  sviiif^f  ° 
the  house.     We  can  scarcely  imagine  such  a  Discourse,  and  still  less 
such  a  Prayer,  to  have  been  uttered  while  traversing  the  narrow  streets 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Kidron. 

1.   In  any  case  there  cannot  be  doubt,  that  the  first  Discourse  ^  was  .  Recorded 
spoken  while  still  at  the  Su})per-Tablc.     It  connects  itself  closely  with 
that  statement  which  had  caused  them  so  much  sorrow  and  perplexity, 
that,  whither  He  was  going,  they  could  not  come.'     If  so,  the  Dis-  fst.john 
course  itself  may  be  arranged  under  these  four  particulars:  explana 
tory  and  corrective;  ^  explanato7-ij  and  teacliing; "  hortatory  and  pro 
missory] '  promissory  and  consolatory.^     Thus  there  is  constant  and  '■vv.  5-u 
connected  progress,  the  two  great  elements  in  the  Discourse  bein^r:  '^-i^-^* 

^      ^  ^  '^  '^       k  vv.  24-31 

teaching  and  comtort. 

At  the  outset  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  remember  the  very  common 
Jewish  idea,  that  those  in  glory  occupied  different  abodes,  correspond- 

1  As  this  chapter  is  really  in  the  quested  to  peruse  it  with  tlie  Bible-text 
nature  of  a  commentation  on  St.  John  beside  him.  Without  tiiis  it  could 
xiv.,  XV.,    xvi.,  xvii.,  the  reader  is  re-      scarcely  be  intelligently  folh^wed. 


In  St.  John 
xiv. 


xlii.  33 

K  W.    1-4 
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BOOK  ing  to  their  ranks.  "     If  the  words  of  Christ,  about  the  place  whither 

y  the}'  coukl  not  follow  Him,  had  awakened  any  such  thoughts,  the  ex- 

^- — ~^,' — '  planation  which  lie  now  gave  must  eti'ectually  have  dispelled  them. 

M^t^^s?,  Let  not  their  hearts,  then,  be  troubled  at  the  prospect.     As  they  be- 

iineisfrorn  Hevcd  in  God,    so  let  them  also  have   trust  in  Him.'     It  was  His 

top.  and  ' 

other  pas-  Father's  House  of  which  they  were  thinking,  and  although  there 
were  '  many  mansions,  '  or  rather  'stations,"  in  it — and  the  choice  ot 
this  word  may  teach  us  something — yet  they  were  all  in  that  one 
House.  Could  they  not  trust  Him  in  this?  Surely,  if  it  had  been 
otherwise.  He  would  have  told  them,  and  not  left  them  to  be  bitterly 
disappointed  in  the  end.  Indeed,  the  object  of  His  going  was  the 
opposite  of  what  they  feared:  it  was  to  prepare  by  His  Death  and 
Resurrection  a  place  for  them.  Nor  let  them  think  that  His  going 
away  would  imply  permanent  separation,  because  He  bad  said  they 
could  not  follow  Him  thither.  Rather  did  His  going,  not  away,  but 
to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  imply  His  Coming  again,  primarily  as 
regarded  individuals  at  death,  and  secondarily  as  regarded  the  Church 
— that  He  might  receive  them  unto  Himself,  there  to  be  with  Him. 
Not  final  separation,  then,  but  ultimate  gathering  to  Himself,  did  His 
present  going  away  mean.  '  And  whither  I  go,  ye  know  the  way.  '  *• 
Jesus  had  referred  to  His  going  to  the  Father's  House,  and  im- 
plied that  they  knew  the  way  which  would  bring  them  thither  also. 
But  His  Words  had  only  the  more  perplexed,  at  least  some  of  them. 
If,  when  speaking  of  their  not  being  able  to  go  whither  He  went.  He 
had  not  referred  to  a  separation  between  them  in  that  land  far  away, 
whither  was  He  going?  And,  in  their  ignorance  of  this,  how  could 
they  find  their  way  thither?  If  any  Jewish  ideas  of  the  disappear- 
ance and  the  final  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  lurked  beneatli  the 
question  of  Thomas,  the  answer  of  the  Lord  placed  the  matter  in 
the  clearest  light.  He  had  spoken  of  the  Father's  House  of  many 
'  stations,  '  but  only  one  road  led  thither.  They  must  all  know  it: 
it  was  that  of  personal  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  life,  the  mind, 
and  the  heart.  The  way  to  the  Father  was  Christ;  the  full  mani- 
festation of  all  spiritual  truth,  and  the  spring  of  the  true  inner  life 
were  equally  in  Him.  Except  through  Him,  no  man  could  con- 
sciously come  to  the  Father.  Thomas  had  put  his  twofold  question 
thus:  What  was  the  goal?  and,  what  was  the  way  to  it?''  In  His 
answer  Christ  significantly  reversed  this  order,  and  told  them  first 
what   was  the  way — Himself;  and  then  what  was  the  goal.     If  they 


b  St.  John 
xiv.  1-1 


'  I  prefer  retaining  the  rendering  of  tlie  A.V.,  as  more  congruous  to  the  whole 
context. 
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had  spiritually  known  Ilini  as  the  way,  tiioy  would  also  have  known     CHAP, 
the  goal,  the  Father,   and  now,  by  having  the  way  clearly  pointed        XI 
out,  they  must  also  know  the  goal,  God;  nay,  He  was,  so  to  speak,    " — -r — -^ 
visibly  before  them — and,  gazing  on  Him,  they  saw  the  shining  track 
up  to  heaven,  the  Jacob's  ladder  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  Father/  'St.  John 

But  once  more  appeared  in  the  words  of  Philip  that  carnal 
literalising,  which  would  take  the  words  of  Christ  in  only  an  external 
sense.''  Sayings  like  these  help  us  to  perceive  the  absolute  need  of  "ver.  8 
another  Teacher,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Philip  understood  the  words  of 
Christ  as  if  He  held  out  the  possibility  of  an  actual  sight  of  the 
Father;  and  this,  as  they  imagined,  would  forever  have  put  an  end 
to  all  their  doubts  and  fears.  We  also,  too  often,  would  fain  have 
such  solution  of  our  doubts,  if  not  by  actual  vision,  yet  by  direct 
communication  from  on  high.  In  His  reply  Jesus  once  more  and 
emphatically  returned  to  this  truth,  that  the  vision,  w^hich  was  that 
of  faith  alone,  was  spiritual,  and  in  no  way  external;  and  that  this 
manifestation  had  been,  and  was  fully,  though  spiritually  and  to 
faith,  in  Him.  Or  did  Philip  not  believe  that  the  Father  was  really 
manifested  in  Christ,  because  he  did  not  actually  behold  Him? 
Those  words  which  had  drawn  them  and  made  them  feel  that  heaven 
was  so  near,  they  were  not  His  own,  but  the  message  which  He  had 
brought  them  from  the  Father;  those  w^orks  which  He  had  done,  they 
were  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  '  dwelling '  in  Him.  Let  them 
then  believe  this  vital  union  between  the  Father  and  Him — and,  if 
their  faith  could  not  absolutely  rise  to  that  height,  let  it  at  least 
rest  on  the  low^er  level  of  the  evidence  of  His  works.  And  so  would 
He  still  lead  us  upwards,  from  the  experience  of  what  He  does  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  He  is.  Yea,  and  if  they  were  ever  tempted  to 
doubt  His  works,  faith  might  have  evidence  of  them  in  personal 
experience.  Primarily,  no  doubt,  the  words"  about  the  greater  "ver.  12 
works  which  they  who  believed  in  Him  would  do,  because  He  went 
to  the  Father,  refer  to  the  Apostolic  preaching  and  Avorking  in  its 
greater  results  after  the  outpouring  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  To  this  also 
must  primarily  refer  the  promise  of  unlimited  answer  to  prayer  in 
His  Name.'*  But  in  a  secondary,  yet  most  true  and  blessed,  sense,  «wi3,  u 
both  these  promises  have,  ever  since  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  also 
applied  both  to  the  Church  and  to  all  individual  Christians. 

A  twofold  promise,  so  wide  as  this,  required,  it  must  be  felt,  not 
indeed  limitation,  but  qualification — let  us  say,  definition — so  far  as 
concerns  the  indication  of  its  necessary  conditions.  Unlimited  power 
of  working  by  faith  and  of  praying  in  faith  is  qualified  by  obedience 
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BOOK 
V 


»  St.  John 
xiv.  15 

>>  ver.  16 


«  ver  17 


to  His  Coininandments,  such  as  is  the  outcome  of  personal  love  to 
Him."  And  for  such  faith,  wliich  compasseth  all  things  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  iove  to  Christ,  and  can  obtain  all  by  the  prayer  of  faith  in  His 
Name,  there  will  be  a  need  of  Divine  Presence  ever  with  them.*' 
While  He  had  been  with  them,  they  had  had  one  Paraclete,^  or 
'  Advocate, '  Who  had  pleaded  with  them  the  cause  of  God,  explained 
and  advocated  the  truth,  and  guarded  and  guided  them.  Now  that 
His  outward  Presence  was  to  be  withdrawn  from  earth,  and  He  was 
to  be  their  Paraclete  or  Advocate  in  Heaven  witli  the  Father,"  He 
would,  as  His  first  act  of  advocacy,  pray  the  Father,  Who  would  send 
them  another  Paraclete,  or  Advocate,  who  would  continue  with  them 
for  ever.  To  the  guidance  and  pleadings  of  that  Advocate  they  could 
implicitly  trust  themselves,  for  He  was  'the  Spirit  of  Truth.'  The 
world,  indeed,  would  not  listen  to  His  pleadings,  nor  accept  Him  as 
their  Guide,  for  the  only  evidence  by  whieli  they  judged  was  that  of 
outward  sight  and  material  results.  But  theirs  would  be  other 
Empirics:  an  experience  not  outward,  but  inward  and  spiritual. 
They  would  know  the  reality  of  His  Existence  and  the  truth  of  His 
pleadings  by  the  continual  Presence  with  them  as  a  body  of  this 
Paraclete,  and  by  His  dwelling  in  them  individually. 

Here  (as  Bengel  justly  remarks)  begins  the  essential  difference 
between  believers  and  the  world.  The  Son  was  sent  into  the  world-, 
not  so  the  Holy  Spirit.  Again,  the  world  receives  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because  it  knows  Him  not;  the  disciples  know  Him,  because  they 
possess  Him.  Hence  '  to  have  known  '  and  '  to  have  '  are  so  conjoined, 
that  not  to  have  knoAvn  is  the  cause  of  not  having,  and  to  have  is 
the  cause  of  knowing.'*  In  view  of  this  promised  Advent  of  the 
other  Advocate,  Christ  could  tell  the  disciples  that  He  would  not 
leave  them  '  orphans  '  in  this  world.  Nay,  in  this  Advocate  Christ 
Himself  came  to  them.  True,  the  world,  which  only  saw  and  knew 
what  fell  within  the  range  of  its  sensuous  and  outward  vision  (ver.  17), 
would  not  behold  Him,  but  ^7ie?/ would  behold  Him,  because  He  lived, 
and  they  also  would  live — and  hence  there  was  fellowship  of  spiritual 
life  between  them.^  On  that  day  of  the  Advent  of  His  Holy  Spirit 
would  they  have  full  knowledge,  because  experience,  of  the  Christ's 
Return  to  the  Father,  and  of  their  own  being  in  Christ,  and  of  His 


'  Without  enterin2:  on  the  discussion 
of  what  has  engaged  so  much  attention, 
I  must  content  mj'self  here  with  indicat- 
ing the  result  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
This  is  simply  to  abide  by  the  real  and 
natural  meaning  of  the  word,  alike  in 
the  Greek  and  in  Rabbinic  usage.     This 


is:  not  Comforter  but  Advocate,  or,  it 
may  be,  according  to  circumstances, 
Defender,  Representative,  Counsellor, 
and  Pleader. 

■^  Ver.  19  should,  I  think,  be  rendered: 
'But  you  behold  Me,  because  [for]  I 
live,  and  ye  shall  live.' 
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being  in  them.     And,  as  regarded  this  threefold  relationsliip,    this     CHAP. 

must  be  ever  kept  in  view:  to  be  in  Christ  meant  to  hjve  Ilim,  and         XI 

this  was:  to  have  and  to  keep  His  comniandnicnts;  Christ's  being  in  ^— ^r^— ' 

the  Father  implied,  that  they  who  were  in  Christ  or  loved  Him  would 

be  loved  also  of  His  Father;  and,  lastly,  Christ's  being  in  them  im])lio(l. 

that  He  would  love  them  and  manifest  Himself  to  them."  «st..j(>hn 

xiv.  a),  21 

One  outstanding  novel  fact  here  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
disciples.  It  Avas  contrary  to  all  their  Jewish  ideas  about  the  future 
manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  led  to  the  question  of  one  of 
their  numbe]-.  Judas — not  Iscariot:  '  Lord,  what  has  happened,  that 
to  us  Thou  wilt  uianifest  Thyself,  and  not  to  the  world? '  Again  they 
thought  of  an  outward,  while  He  spoke  of  a  spiritual  and  inward 
manifestation.  It  was  of  this  coming  of  the  Son  and  the  Father  for 
the  purpose  of  making  '  station  '  with  them  ^  that  He  spoke,  of  which 
the  condition  was  love  to  Christ,  manifested  in  the  keeping  of  His 
Word,  and  which  secured  the  love  of  the  Father  also.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  to  keep  His  Word  was  not  to  love  Him,  with  all  that  it 
involved,  not  only  as  regarded  the  Son,  but  also  the  Father,  since  the 
Word  which  they  heard  was  the  Father's."  ''w.  22-24 

Thus  far  then  for  this  inward  manifestation,  springing  from  life- 
iellowship  with  Christ,  rich  in  the  unbounded  spiritual  power  of  faith, 
and  fragrant  with  the  obedience  of  love.  All  this  He  could  say  to 
them  now  in  the  Father's  Name — as  the  first  Representative,  Pleader, 
and  'Advocate,'  or  Paraclete.  But  what,  when  He  was  no  longer 
present  with  them?  For  that  He  had  provided  'another  Paraclete,' 
Advocate,  or  Pleader.  This  '  Paraclete,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  My  Name,  that  same  will  teach  you  all  things, 
and  ])ring  to  your  remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  to  you.'  It  is 
quite  evident,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  Paraclete  as  -  the 
Comforter '  will  not  meet  the  description  here  given  of  His  twofold 
function  as  teaching  all,  and  recalling  all,  that  Christ  Himself  had 
said.  Nor  will  the  other  interpretation  of  '  Advocate '  meet  the 
requirements,  if  we  regard  the  Advocate  as  one  who  pleads  tor  us. 
But  if  we  regard  the  Paraclete  or  Advocate  as  the  Representative  of 
Christ,  and  pleading,  as  it  were,  for  Hiiti,  the  cause  of  Christ,  all 
seems  harmonious.  Christ  came  in  the  Name  of  the  P'ather,  as  the 
first  Paraclete,  as  His  Representative;  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  in  the 
Name  of  Christ,  as  the  second  Paraclete,  the  Representative  of  Christ, 
Who  is  in  the  Father.      As  such  the  second    Paraclete^  is  sent  by  the 

'  Kai i^ovijv  TTiXfi'  ixvrd)  Tron/aoiieOa.       i.s  only  to  tlic  .-^tatc  of  bflicviTs  wliik'  011 
Of  course  only  -a  station.'  as  the  refereiK-c       earth. 
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BOOK      Father  in  Name  of  the  fust  Paraclete,  and  lie  wouhl  hotli  complete 
V         in  them,  and  recall  to  them.  His  Cause. 

'"-'^. And  so  at  the  end  of  this  Discourse  the  Lord  returned  again,  and 

now  with  fuller  meaning,  to  its  beginning.  Then  He  had  said:  'Let 
not  3'our  heart  be  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me." 
'Sow,  after  the  fuller  communication  of  His  purpose,  and  of  their 
relation  to  Him,  He  could  convey  to  them  tiie  assurance  of  peace, 
even  His  Own  peace,  as  His  gift  in  the  present,  and  His  legacy  for 
» St.  John     the  future.*     In  their  hearing,  the  fact  of  His  going  away,   which 

liv.  27  .  r^         o  J  7 

had  filled  them  with  such  sorrow  and  fear,  luuj  now  been  conjoined 
with  that  of  His  Coming '  to  them.  Yes,  as  Hq  had  explained  it, 
His  departure  to  the  Father  was  the  necessary  antecedent  and  con- 
dition of  His  Coming  to  them  in  the  permanent  Presence  of  the  other 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  Paraclete,  however,  would,  in  the 
economy  of  grace,  be  sent  by  the  Father  alone.  In  the  disi)ensation 
of  grace,  the  final  source  from  whence  all  cometh,  Wlio  sendeth  both 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  God  the  Father.  The  Son  is  sent 
]\v  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  also,  though  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  is  sent  by  the  Father  in  Christ's  Name.  In 
the  economy  of  grace,  then,  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son.  And 
the  return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  marks  alike  the  completion  of 
Christ's  work,  and  its  ))erfection,  in  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  all  that  His  Advent  implies.  Therefore,  if,  discarding  thoughts 
of  themselves,  they  had  only  given  room  to  feelings  of  true  love  to 
Him,  instead  of  mourning  they  would  iia\e  rejoiced  l)ecause  He  went 
to  the  Father,  with  all  tliat  this  im])lied,  not  only  of  rest  and  triumph  to 
Him,  but  of  the  perfecting  of  His  Work — since  this  was  tin'  condition 
of  that  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  Father.  Who  sent  both  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  in  this  sense  also  should  they  have 
rejoiced,  because,  througii  tiie  presence  of  the  Holy  (ihost  in  them, 
as  sent  by  the  Father  in  His  '  greater  '  work,  tliey  would,  instead  of 
the  i)resent  selfish  enjoyment  of  Christ's  Personal  Pi-esence,  have  the 
niore  power  of  showing  their  love  to  Him  in  a])])rehending  His  Truth, 
oV)eying  His  Coramancbnents,  doing  His  Works,  and  i)articipating  in 
His  Life.-     Not  that    Christ  expected    them    t(»   understand   the  full 

'  The  word  '  iiiiiiin  "  before  •  come  unto  Him.  tliey  would  rejoice  tliat  He  went  to 

you  '  iri  ,si)iiriou.s,  as  al^o  are  tlie  words  '1  tlie  Father,  as  markiii,<r  tiie  comi)letioii 

said '  before  '  T  iro  to  tlie  Father.'  of  His  worl< :  and  airain.  tliat  they  should 

^  The  <;reat  difliculty  in  understandiii.tr  rejoice  in  His  ii-oini:;  to  the  Father,  Who 

the  last  i)art  of  ver.  2s  lies  not  in  any  one  was  greater,  and  would  send  the  Holy 

of  the  clauses,  nor  in  the  combination  of  Ghost,  as  implying  benefit  to  themselves, 

two.  but  in  that  of  three  of  them.     We  But  the  ditticiilty  of  combining  all  these, 

could    understand    that,    if    tliev    loved  so   that    love  to  Christ   should   induce  a 
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inoaiiiug  of  all  these  words.      J>ut  ai'terwards,  when  it  had  all  coiiie      chap. 
to  pafjs,  they  would  l)eli('ve."  \i 

With  the  ineaniug  and  the  issue  of  tlie    great  eoiitest  ou  vvhicli   • — -.- — 
He  was  about  to  enter  thus  clearly  Ix'fore  Ilim,  did  He  now  go  fortli  "^er.  29 
to  meet  the  last  assault  of  the  '  Prince  of  this  World.' ''  But  why  that  i-st.  John 
fierce  struggle,  since  in  Christ  '  he  hath  nothing "  y     To  exhibit  to  ^^^'  '*"■ 
'the  world'  the  perfect  love  which  He  had  to  the  Father;  how  even 
to  the  utmost  of  sclf-exinanition,  obedience,  submission,   and  suti'er- 
ing  Ho  was  doing  as  the  Father  had  given  Him  commandment    when 
He   sent  Him  for   the   redemption   of  the    world.     In   the    execu- 
tion  of  this  Mission  He  would  endure  the  last  sifting  assault  and 
contest  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy,   and,   enduring,   conquer  for  us. 
And  so  might  the  world  be  won  from  its  Prince  by  the  full  manifes- 
tation of  Christ,  in  His  infinite  obedience  and  righteousness,  doing 
the  Will  of  the  Father  and  the  Work  which  He  had  given  Him,  and 
in  His  infinite  love  doing  the  work  of  our  salvation."  «ver.  31 

2.  The  work  of  our  salvation!  To  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
Christ  now  addressed  Himself,  as  He  rose  from  the  Supper-Table. 
If  in  the  Discourse  recorded  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  tlie  Godward  aspect  of  Christ's  impending  departure  was  ex- 
plained, in  that  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  new  relation  is  set  forth 
which  was  to  subsist  between  Him  and  His  Church.  And  this — 
although  epigrammatic  sayings  are  so  often  fallacious — may  be  sum- 
marised in  these  three  words:  Union,  Communion,  Disunion.  The 
C/r?/o/('l)etween  Christ  and  His  Church  [scorjjorate,  vital,  Q.nd  effective, 
alike  as  regards  results  and  blessings."  This  Union  issues  in  Com-  ixv.  i-s 
munion — of  Christ  with  His  discii)les,  of  His  disciples  with  Him. 
and  of  His  disciples  among  themselves.  The  principle  of  all  these 
is  love:  the  love  of  Christ  to  the  disciples,  the  love  of  the  disciples 
to  Christ,  and  the  love  in  Christ  of  the  disciples  to  one  another."  'w.  9-17 
liastly.  this  Union  and  Communion  has  for  its  necessary  counterpart 
IHsunion,  separation  from  the  world.  The  world  repudiates  them 
for  their  union  with  Christ  and  their  communion.  But,  for  all  that, 
there  is  something  that  must  keep  them  from  going  out  of  the 
world.  They  have  a  Mission  in  it,  initiated  by,  and  carried  on  in 
the  power  of,  the  Holy  Ghost — that  of  uplifting  the  testimony  of 
Christ.'  fvv.  irt-i7 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Christ  Who  is  al)out 

wi.sli  tliat  He  slioukl  i^o  to  the   Father,       in  the  interpretation  which  I   have  ven- 
because  He  was  greater,  seems  one,  of      lured  to  suf!;gest. 
wliicti  I  can  only  see  the  natural  sohition 
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"  There  tho 
two  could 
with  diffi- 
culty lie 
separatPd. 
Hence  the 
vine  the 
symbol  of 
Israel,  tlie 
sages  be- 
ing the 
ripe 
grapes, 
C'hull.  ;••>  a 


to  depart  to  the  Father,  and  to  come  to  tliem  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
His  l\ei)rescntative,  it  is  to  be  one  of  Union — corporate,  cWil,  and 
effective.  In  the  nature  of  it,  such  a  truth  could  only  be  set  forth 
hy  illustration.  When  Christ  said:  'lam  the  Vine,  the  true  (me, 
and  My  Father  is  the  Husbandman;'  or  again,  '  Ye  are  the  branches  ' 
— bearing  in  mind  that,  as  He  sj)ake  it  in  Aramaic,  the  copulas  '  am,' 
'  is,' and  '  are,'  would  be  omitted — He  did  not  mean  that  Wi' .ngni- 
Jied  the  Vine  or  was  its  sig)i,  nor  the  Father  that  of  the  Husband- 
man, nor  3'et  the  disciples  that  of  the  branches.  What  He  meant  was, 
that  He,  the  Father,  and  the  disciples,  stood  in  exactly  the  same 
relationship  as  the  Vine,  the  Husbandman,  and  the  branches.  That 
relationship  was  of  corporate  union  (^f  the  branches  with  the  Vine 
for  the  production  of  fruit  to  the  Husbandman,  Who  for  that  purpose 
pruned  the  branches.  Nor  can  we  forget  in  this  connection,  that, 
in  the  old  Testament,  and  partially  in  Jewish  thought,''  the  Vine  was 
the  symbol  of  Israel,  not  in  their  national  bur  in  their  Church- 
capacity.  Christ,  with  His  disciples  as  the  branches,  /.s  -the  Vine, 
the  true  One  ' — the  reality  of  all  types,  the  fullilment  of  all  promises. 
They  are  many  l)ranches,  yet  a  grand  unity  in  that  Vine;  there  is 
one  Church  of  which  He  is  the  Head,  the  Root,  the  Sustenance,  tiie 
Life.  And  in  that  Vine  will  the  object  of  its  planting  of  old  be 
realised:  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God. 

Vet,  though  it  be  one  Vine,  the  Church  must  ])ear  fruit  not  only 
in  her  corporate  capacity,  but  individually  in  each  of  the  branches. 
It  seems  remarkal)le  that  we  read  of  branches  in  Him  that  bear  not 
fruit.  This  must  apparently  refer  to  those  who  have  by  Bai)tism 
been  inserted  into  the  Vine,  but  remain  fruitless — since  a  merely 
outward  profession  of  Christ  could  scarcely  be  described  as  '  a  branch 
in  '  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  every  fruit-bearing  brancii  the  Hus- 
bandman '  cleanseth  '  ' — not  necessarily  nor  exclusively  by  pruning, 
but  in  whatever  manner  may  be  requisite — so  that  it  may  |)rodiic('  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  fruit.  As  for  them,  the  process  of  ck'ans- 
ing  had  '  already  '  been  accomplished  through,  or  because  of  [the 
meaning-  is  much  the  same],  the  Word  which  He  had  spoken  unto 
them.  If  that  condition  of  fruit-bearing  now  existed  in  them  in 
consequence  of  the  im[)ression  of  His  AVord,  it  followed  as  a  cognate 
condition  that  they  must  abide  in  Him,  and  He  would  al)id(^  in  them. 
Nay,  this  was  a  vital  condition  of  fruit-bearing,  arising  from  the 
fundamental  fact  that  He  was  the  Vine  and  they  the  branches.  The 
proper,  normal  condition  of  every  branch  in  that  \'iiie  \\as  to  bcnr 
'  ai'pei — KaOai'fjei:  Suavis  rliytlimus  {Bemjt'l). 
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iiuu'h  Iriiil,  of  courso,  in  proportion  to  its  sizoiind  vi_<;-onr.      Hut,  l)oth     CHAP. 
figuratively  and  rciilly,  the  condition  oftliis  was  to  al)idc  in  Ilini,         XI 
since   'apart'  Ironi   Hini  they  could  do  nothing.      It  was  not  like  a   ^-""^y-^^^ 
force  once  set  in  motion  that  would  afterwards  continue  of  itself.     It 
was  a  life,  and  the  condition  of  its  i)ernianence   was  continued  union 
with  Christ,  from  Whom  alone  it  could  si)i-ing. 

And  now  as  regarded  the  two  alternatives:  he  that  al)ode  not  in 
Him  was  the  branch  '  cast  outside  'and  withering,  which,  when  ready 
for  it.  men  would  cast  into  the  tire — wnth  all  of  synd)olic  meaning  as 
regards  the  gatherers  and  the  ))uniing  that  the  illustration  implies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corpoi-ate  and  vital  union  was  etfective,  if 
they  abode  in  Him,  and  in  consequence,  His  Words  alxjdc  in  them, 
then:  '  AVhatsoever  ye  will  ye  shall  ask,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you.' 
It  is  very  notewortln'  that  the  unlimitedness  of  i)rayer  is  limited,  or, 
ratiier,  conditioned,  by  our  abiding  in  Christ  and  His  AVords  in  us,' 
just  as  in  St.  John  xiv.  12-14  it  is  conditioned  by  fellowship  with 
Him,  and  in  St.  John  xv.  16  by  pernmnent  fruitfulness.'  For,  it 
were  the  most  dangerous  fanaticism,  and  entirely  opposed  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  to  imagine  that  the  promise  of  Christ  implies 
such  absolute  power — as  if  prayer  were  magic — that  a  person  might 
ask  for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  was,  in  the  assurance  of  obtain- 
ing his  request.''  In  all  moral  relations,  duties  and  i)rivilegcs  are 
correlative  ideas,  and  in  our  relation  to  Christ  conscious  immanence 
in  Him  and  of  His  Word  in  us,  union  and  communion  with  Him, 
and  the  obedience  of  love,  are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  our 
privileges.  The  believer  may,  indeed,  ask  for  anything,  because  he 
may  always  and  absolutely  go  to  God;  but  the  certainty  of  special 
answers  to  prayer  is  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  union  and  com- 
numion  with  Christ.  And  such  unlimited  liberty  of  prayer  is  con- 
nected with  our  bearing  much  fruit,  because  thereby  the  Father  is 
glorified  and  our  discipleshii)  evidenced.  '■'*  »st.  Johu 

'  '  .  .  XV.  7,  8. 

This  union,  being  inward  and  moral,  necessardy  unfolds  into  coni- 
munioti,  of  which  the  principle  is /ore.  'Like  as  the  Father  loved 
Me,  even  so  loved  I  you.  Abide  in  My  love.  If  ye  keep  My  com- 
nmndments,  ye  shall   abide   in  the  love  tliat  is  Mine  {ei'  nj  aydni} 

'  Canon  Tr(°,s/t'o//l)eautifnlly  observes:  -^  Some,    to  me  at  least,  lion'il)le  iu- 

'  Their  prayer  is  only  some  fragment  of  stances  of  tliis  supposed  alisoliite  licence 

His  teacliini^  transformed  into  a  su])plica-  of  i)rayer  have  appeared    in  a   certain 

tion,  and  so  it  will  n<'C('ssarily  lie  heard.'  class   of   American    reli<j:ious    literature 

2  Every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel  which  of  late  has  found  too  wide  circula- 

that  St.  Matt,  xviii.  19,20,   so  far  as  it  tion  among  us. 

does  not.  belong  to  an  entirely  different  ♦  Preces  ipsie  sunt  fructus,  et  fructum 

sphere,  is  subject  to  similar  conditions.  augent  {Jk'nf/el). 
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BOOK      Ttj  ejutj).'     W«'  iiKirk  llio  continuity  in  the  scale  of  love:  the  Father 
V         towards   the  .Son,  and  the  Son  towards  us;  and  its  kindredness  of 

^— '^Y^'^-'  rorthfroin,<>:.  And  now  all  that  the  disciples  had  to  do  was  to  abidein 
it.  This  is  connocted,  not  with  sentiment  nor  even  with  faith,  but 
witli  obedience.'  Fresh  supplies  are  drawn  by  faith,  but  continuances 
ill  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  manifestation  and  the  result  of  obedience. 
It  was  so  even  witli  the  Master  Himself  in  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

'flt.  John  And  the  Lord  immediately  explained  "  what  His  object  was  in  saying 
this.  In  this,  also,  were  they  to  have  communion  with  Him:  (com- 
munion in  that  joy  which  was  His  in  consequence  of  His  perfect 
obedience.  '  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you,  in  order  that  the 
joy  that  is  Mine  (rj  x^P^  V  ^MV)  i^^'^y  '>g  ^  i^^  y<>i^i  J'li'^  y<^"i' jf>y  may  be 
fulfilled  [completed].' 

But  what  of  those  commandments  to  which  such  importance 
attached?  Clean  as  they  now  were  through  the  Words  which  He  had 
spoken,  one  great  commandment  stood  forth  as  specially  His  Own. 
consecrated  by  His  Example  and  to  be  measured  by  His  observance 
of  it.  From  whatever  point  we  view  it,  whether  as  specially  demanded 
by  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  Church ;  or  as,  from  its  contrast  to 
what  Heathenism  exhibited,  affording  such  striking  evidence  of  the 
power  of  Christianity;  ^or,  on  the  other  hand,  as  sd  congruous  to  all 
the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  Kingdom:  the  love  of  the  Father  in 
sending  His  Son  for  man,  the  work  of  the  Son  in  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost  at  the  price  of  His  Own  Life,  and  the  new  bond  which  in 
Christ  bound  them  all  in  the  fellowship  of  a  common  calling,  common 
mission,  and  common  interests  and  hopes — love  of  the  l)rethren  was 

*TT.  vi-u  the  one  outstanding  Farewell-Command  of  Christ."  And  to  keep  His 
commandments  was  to  be  His  friend.  And  they  were  His  friends. 
'  No  longer  '  did  He  call  them  servants,  for  the  servant  knew  not  what 
his  lord  did.  He  had  now  given  them  a  new  name,  and  with  good 
reason:  •  You  have  I  called  friends,  because  all  things  which  I  heard 
of  My  Father  I  made  known  to  you. "  And  yet  deeper  did  He  descend, 
in  pointing  them  to  the  example  and  measure  of  His  love  as  the 
standard  of  theirs  towards  one  another.  And  with  this  teaching  He 
combined  what  He  had  said  before,  of  bearing  fruit  and  of  the  privilege 
of  fellowship  with  Himself.  They  were  His  friends:  He  had  proved 
it  by  treating  them  as  such  in  now  opening  up  before  them  the  whole 

'  We  would  fain  here  correct  another  with  wonder.  See  how  these  Christians 

modern  religious  extravaiiunce.  love  one  another!'     (Tertidlian,  apnd 

^  So  according  to  the  better  reading.  Westcott.) 
■■'  'The  heathen  are  wont  to  exclaim 
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counsel  of  God.      And  that  friendship:   'Not  you  did  choose  Mo,  hut      chap. 
I  did  choose  you' — the  object  of  II is  'choosin*^'  [tluit  to  which  tliey         XI 

were  'appointed']  being,  that,  as  they  went  fortli  into  the;  worhl,  they  ^— ^.^ ' 

shouhl  bear  fruit,  that  their  fruit  sliouhl  be  permanent,  and  tliat  tliey 

should  possess  the  full  privilege  of  that  unlimited  power  to  pray  of 

which  He  had  previously  spoken."     All  these  things  were  bound  up   'st.  j.hii 

with  obedience  to  His  connnands,  of  whicli  the  outstanding  one  was 

to  '  love  one  another.' ''  ''  '*"'■•  i"" 

But  this  very  choice  on  His  part,  and  their  union  of  love  in  Him 
and  to  one  another,  also  implied  not  only  sejjandioti  from,  but  repudia-  - 
tion  by,  the  world."  P'or  this  tliey  must  be  jjrepared.  It  had  come  '\>'r.w 
to  Him,  and  it  would  be  evidence  of  their  choice  to  discipleship. 
The  hatred  of  the  world  showed  the  essential  difierence  and  antago- 
nism between  the  life-princii)le  of  the  world  and  theirs.  For  evil  or 
for  good,  they  must  expect  the  same  treatment  as  their  Master.  Nay, 
was  it  not  their  privilege  to  realise,  that  all  this  came  upon  them  for 
His  sake?  and  should  they  not  also  remember,  that  the  ultimate 
ground  of  the  world's  hatred  Avas  ignorance  of  Him  Who  had  sent 
Christ?*^  And  yet,  though  this  should  banish  all  thoughts  of  i)er-  'iw.  19-21 
sonal  resentment,  their  guilt  who  rejected  Him  was  truly  terrible. 
Speaking  to,  and  in,  Israel,  there  was  no  excuse  for  their  sin — the 
most  awful  that  could  be  conceived;  since,  most  truly:  'He  that 
hateth  Me,  hateth  My  P'ather  also. '  Foi-,  Christ  was  the  Sent  of  God, 
and  God  manifest.  H  was  a  terrible  charge  this  to  bring  against 
God's  ancient  people  Israel.  And  yet  there  was,  besides  the  evidence 
of  His  Words,  that  of  His  Works."  If  they  could  not  apprehend  ■  vv.  22-24 
the  foj'mer,  yet,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  they  could  see  by  comparison 
with  the  works  of  other  men  that  they  were  unique.^  They  saw  it. 
but  only  hated  Him  and  His  Father,  ascribing  it  all  to  the  pow^er 
and  agency  of  Beelzebul.  And  so  the  ancient  prophecy  had  now 
been  fulfilled:  'They  hated  Me  gratuitously.'^  But  all  was  not  yet  fps..\xxv. 
at  an  end:  neither  His  Work  through  the  other  Advocate,  nor  yet 
theirs  in  the  world.  '  When  the  Ach'ocate  is  come.  Whom  I  will 
send  to  you  from  the  Father — the  Spirit  of  the  Truth— Who  pro- 

'  This,  althono;h  the  primary  meanin<i;  put  ainon,2;  you  brotherhood,  love,  peace, 

of  ver.  17  is:  '  iu  order  that  ye  love  one  aud  friendship  (Jer.  Ber.  3  c). 

another' — such  is  the  object  and  scope  ^  Canon  Westcott  writes:  •  The  works 

of  what  He  commanded  them.     It  ought  are  characterised  {irhich  none  other  did); 

perhaps  to  be  noted,  that,  as  tlie  com-  the    words    are    undefined    {come   and 

pany  of  Priests  that  had  ministered  in  the  spoken).     The  works  of  Christ  might  be 

Temple  for  the  week  gave  jilace  to  their  compared  with  other  works:  His  words 

successors,    this    farewell     prayer    was  had  an  absolute  power.' 
spoken :  He  that  dwelleth  in  this  house 
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'  St.  John 
xvi.  1-4 


cecdeth  froin  the  P'athci-  [fi-octh  lorth  on  His  .Mission  as  sent  by  the 
Father'],  this  Same  will  bear  witness  abuut  Me.  And  ye  also  bear 
witness,'^  because  ye  are  witli  Me  from  the  beginning." 

3.  The  last  of  the  parting  Discourses  of  Christ,  in  tiie  sixteenth 
chaptei'  of  St.  John,  was,  indeed,  interrupted  by  questions  from  the 
disciples.  But  these,  being  germane  to  the  subject,  carry  it  only 
forward.  In  general,  the  subjects  treated  in  it  are:  the  new  relations 
arising  from  the  departure  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  other 
Advocate.  Thus  the  last  i)oint  needed  W(juld  be  sui)})lied — chap.  xiv. 
giving  the  comfoi't  and  teaching  in  view  of  Tlis  departure;  chap.  xv. 
describing  the  personal  relations  of  the  disciples  towards  Christ,  one 
another,  and  the  world;  and  chap.  xvi.  fixing  the  new  relations  to 
be  established. 

The  chapter  approi)riately  opens  by  retlecting  on  the  predicted 
enmity  of  the  world.'  Christ  had  so  clearly  foretold  it,  lest  this 
should  prove  a  stumbling-l)lock  to  them,  licst,  to  know  distinctly 
that  they  would  not  onl}-  be  put  out  of  the  Synagogue,  but  that 
everyone  wlio  killed  them  would  deem  it  '  to  otier  a  religious  service 
to  God.'  So,  no  doubt,  Saul  of  Tarsus  once  felt,  and  so  did  many 
others  who,  alas!  never  became  Christians.  Indeed,  according  to 
Jewish  Law,  'a  zealot' might  have  slain  without  formal  trial  those 
caught  in  flagrant  rebellion  against  God — or  in  what  might  l)e  re- 
garded as  such,  and  the  Synagogue  would  have  deemed  the  deed  as 
meritorious  as  that  of  Phinehas.''  It  was  a  sorrow,  and  yet  also  a 
comfort,  to  know  that  this  si)irit  of  enmity  arose  from  ignorance  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ.  Although  they  had  in  a  general  way  been 
prepared  for  it  before,  yet  He  had  not  told  it  all  so  definitely  and 
connectedly  from  the  beginning,  because  He  was  still  there."  But 
now  that  He  was  going  away,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 
For  even  the  mention  of  it  had  thrown  them  into  such  confusion  of 
personal  sorrow,  that  the  main  point,  wliitlier  Christ  was  going,  had 
not  even  emerged  into  their  view.''''  Personal  feelings  had  quite 
engrossed  them,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  their  own  higher  interests. 
He  was  going  to  tlie  Father,  and  this  was  the  condition,  as  well  as 
the  antecedent  of  His  sending  the  Paraclete. 


'  On  tliis  nieanin.c:  of  the  words  see 
the  Note  of  Canon  Westcntf. 

•  For  the  fulfihiient  of  this  predicted 
twofold  testimony,  see  Acts  v.  .32. 

•'  The  question  of  Thomas  (St.  John 
xiv.  5)  bore  as  to  the  way,  rather  than 
the  isoal ;  that  of  Peter  (xiii.  36)  seemed 
founded  either  on  the  .Jewisli  idea  that 


the  Messiah  was  to  disappear,  or  else 
referred  to  Christ's  .sioiuiz,'  amona;  enemies 
and  into  danirer,  whitlier  Peter  thought 
he  would  follow  Him.  But  none  of  the 
questions  contemplated  ilie  Messianic 
Return  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  with  a 
view  to  the  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


XVI. 
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But  the  Advent  of  the    '  Advocate  '   would  mark  u  new  era,  as     chap. 
reg-arded  the  ("hurch  ^'  and   tlie  world.      It  was  their  Mission  to  ^'o         XI 

forth  into  the  world  and  to  i)reaeli  Ciirist.     That  other  Advocate,    " r — 

as  the  Representative  of  Christ,  would  go  into  tlu^  world  and  "J^.-  J"''" 
convict  on  the  three  cardinal  points  on  which  their  preaching 
turned.  These  three  points  on  which  all  Missioning  proceeds,  are 
— Sin,  Righteousness,  and  Judgment.  And  on  these  would  the 
New  Advocate  convict  the  world.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  term 
'  convict '  is  unilbrmly  used  in  the  Gospels  ^  for  clearly  establishing 
or  carrying  home  guilt,'  we  have  here  three  separate  facts  presented 
to  us.  As  the  Representative  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  carry 
home  to  the  world,  establish  the  fact  of  its  guilt  in  regard  to  sin — 
on  tlu^  ground  that  the  world  believqs  not  in  Christ.  Again,  as  the 
Representative  of  Christ,  He  will  carry  home  to  the  world  the  fact  of 
its  guilt  in  regard  to  righteouimr.sa — on  the  ground  that  Christ  has 
ascended  to  the  Father,  and  hence  is  removed  from  the  sight  of  man. 
Lastly,  as  the  Representative  of  Christ,  He  will  establish  the  fact  of 
the  world's  guilt,  because  of  this:  that  its  Prince,  Satan,  has  already 
been  judged  by  Christ — a  judgment  established  in  His  sitting  at  the 
Right  Hand  of  God,  and  which  Avill  be  vindicated  at  His  Second 
Coining.  Taking,  then,  the  three  great  facts  in  the  History  of  the 
Christ:  His  First  Coming  to  salvation.  His  Resurrection  and  Ascen- 
sion, and  His  Sitting  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  of  which  His  Second 
Coming  to  Judgment  is  the  tinal  issue,  this  Advocate  of  Christ  Avill  in 
each  case  convict  the  world  of  guilt;  in  regard  to  the  first — concerning 
sin,  because  it  believes  not  on  Him  Whom  God  has  sent;  in  regard 
to  the  second— concerning  righteousness,  because  Christ  is  at  the 
Father's  Right  Hand;  and,  in  regard  to  the  third — concerning  judg- 
ment, because  that  Prince  whom  the  world  still  owns  has  already 
been  judged  by  Christ's  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God,  and  by  His 
Reign,  which  is  to  be  comi)leted  in  His  Second  Coming  to  Earth. 

Such  was  the  cause  of  Christ  Avhich  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Advo- 
cate would  plead  to  the  world,  working  conviction  as  in  a  hostile 
guilty  party.  Quite  other  was  that  cause  of  Christ  which,  as  His 
Advocate,  He  would  plead  witli  the  disciples,  and  quite  other  in  their 
case  the  effect  of  His  advocacy.  We  have,  even  on  the  present 
occasion,  marked    how   often    the    Lord    was    hindered,   as  well  as 

'  It  occurs  besides   this  i)lace  in  St.  and  in  Rev.  iii.  Hi.     Tliis  may  be  called 

Matt,    xviii.    15;    St.    Luke   iii.    19;    St.  tlie  Hebraic   usns  of  the  word.     In  the 

John  iii.  20;  viii.  (9)  46.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  is  more  iijeueral; 

-  Closely  similar  to  the  above  is  the  use  in  tliat  to  the  Hebrews  (xii.  5)  it  seems 

of  the  verb  iXeyx'^  in  St.  James  ii.  9,  to  stand  for  punishing. 
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»■  Ter.  16 


i:;ri('V(Ml,  ]\v  the  iiii.siiTi(lerHtaii(liii,ii:  and  unlx'licf  of  man.  Now  it  was 
the  selt'-iiuposed  law  of  His  Mission,  the  outcome  of  His  A'ictory  in 
the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  that  He  would  not  achieve  His 
Mission  in  the  exercise  of  Divine  Power,  Imt  ])y  treading  the  ordi- 
nary path  of  humanity.  This  was  the  limitation  which  He  set 
to  Himself — one  aspect  of  His  iSelf-exinanition.  But  from  this  His 
constant  sorrow  must  also  have  Mowed,  in  view  of  the  unbelief  of 
even  those  nearest  to  Him.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  expe<lient, 
hut  even  necessary  for  them,  since  at  present  they  could  not  hear 
more,  that  Christ's  Presence  should  be  Avithdrawn.  and  His  Repre- 
sentative take  His  place,  and  open  up  His  Cause  to  them.  And 
this  was  to  be  His  special  work  to  the  Church.  As  Advocate,  not 
speaking  from  ^  Himself,  but  speaking  Avhatsoever  He  shall  hear — as 
it  were,  according  to  His  heavenly  'brief — He  would  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  And  here  His  first  'declaration"  would  be  of  '  the 
things  that  are  coming.'  A  whole  new  order  of  things  was  before 
the  Apostles — the  abolition  of  the  Jewish,  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Dispensation,  and  the  relation  of  the  Xew^  to  the  Old, 
together  with  many  kindred  questions.  As  Christ's  Representative, 
and  speaking  not  from  Himself,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  with  them, 
not  suffer  them  to  go  astray  into  error  or  wrong,  but  be  their  '  way- 
leader'  into  all  truth.  P'urther,  as  the  Son  glorified  the  Father,  so 
w^ould  the  Spirit  glorify  the  Son,  and  in  analogous  manner — because 
He  shall  take  of  His  and  'declare 'it  unto  them.  This  would  be 
the  second  line,  as  it  were,  in  the  *  declarations  '  of  the  Advocate, 
Representative  of  Christ.  And  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent 
by  the  Father,  in  His  declaration  about  Christ,  was  explained  by  the 
circumstance  of  the  union  and  communication  l)etween  the  Father 
and  Christ.''  And  so — to  sum  up,  in  one  brief  Farewell,  all  that  He 
had  said  to  them — there  would  be  *a  little  while '  in  which  they 
would  not  '■  behold '  Him  (ovk^ti  dsoopeiri  /us),  and  again  a  little  while 
and  tliey  would  '  see  '  Him  (oif-eafie  //f),  though  in  quite  different 
manlier,  as  even  the  wording  shows.*"^ 

If  \Y(i  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  LoicTs 
previous  words,  that  in  their  absorbedness  in  the  present  the  dis- 
ciples had  not  thought  of  the  'whither'  to  which  Christ  Avas  going, 
and  that  it  was  needful  for  them  that  He  should  depart  and  the 
other  Advocate  come,"  this  conviction  would  be  forced  upon  us  by  theii- 


'  This  moaninp;  of  the  word  is  not  only 
most  imjiortant  but  well  marked.  Canon 
Westcott  calls  attention  to  its  use  also 
in  the  following  passages:    v.   19;   vii. 


18;  xi.  ."il;  xv.  4. 

2  The  words,    'because  I  go    to   the 
Father,'  are  spurious  in  ver.  16. 


19 


Till-:     UTTLK  wiiflp:.'  oO 

perplexed  question inii-  anion.i:"  Micnisclvcs  as  to  the  nicjiniiiii-  of  tlic  cilAi'. 
twofold  '  little  while,"  and  ol' all  that  He  had  said  about,  and  con-  -M 
nectcd  with,  His  goin*>-  to  the  Father.  They  would  lain  have  asked.  ~ — -.^ — 
yet  dared  not.  But  He  knew  their  thouii'hts,  aud  answei-ed  them. 
That  tirst  '  little  whiles "  comprised  those  terrible  days  of  His  Death 
and  p]ntoinbnient,  when  they  would  weep  and  lament,  but  the  woi-ld 
rejoice-*  Yet  their  brief  sorrow  would  be  turned  into  joy.  it  was 
like  the  short  sori-ow  of  childbearing' — afterwards  no  more  i-emembci-ed 
in  the  joy  that  a  liunutn  being  had  been  l)oi'n  into  the  world.  Thus 
would  it  be  when  their  i)resent  sorrow  would  l)e  changed  into  the 
Resurrection-joy — a  joy  which  no  man  could  ev(u-  alterwards  take 
from  them.  On  that  day  of  joy  would  He  have  them  dwell  in 
thought  during  their  present  night  of  sorrow.  That  would  be. 
indeed,  a  day  ol"  brightness,  in  which  there  would  be  no  need  of 
their  making  further  inquiry  of  Him  {e/ue  ovk  epcoTt/aere).'  All  "si.  .jc.hn 
would  then  be  clear  in  the  new  light  of  the  Resurrection.  A  day  ';omp.  ver. 
this,  when  the  promise  would  become  true,  and  whatsoever  they  asked 
the  Father  (ant'/at^TS),  He  wcmld  give  it  them  in  Christ's  Name.' 
Hitherto  they  had  not  yet  aske<l  in  His  Name;  let  them  ask:  they 
would  receive,  and  so  their  joy  l)e  completed.  Ah!  that  day  of 
brightness.  Hitherto  He  had  only  been  able  to  speak  to  them,  as  it 
were,  in  parables  and  allegory,  but  then  would  He  '  declare  '  to  them 
in  all  plainness  about  the  F'ather.  And,  as  He  would  be  able  tos])eak 
to  them  directly  and  plainly  about  the  Father,  so  would  they  then 
be  able  to  speak  directly  to  the  Father — as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  expresses  it.  come  with  '  plainness  "  •*  or  '  directness  '  to  the 
throne  of  grace.  They  would  ask  directly  in  the  Name  of  Christ; 
and  no  longer  wotdd  it  l)e  needful,  as  at  ]M-esent.  tirst  to  conu^ 
to  Him  that  He  may  ■  incjuire  "  of  the  Father  '  about '  them  (FpcoTt}aco 
TTSfA  vpiiov).  F'or,  (iO(l]o\ed  them  as  lovers  of  Christ,  and  as  recog- 
nising that  He  had  come  forth  from  Cod.  And  so  it  was — He  had 
come  forth  from  out  the  Father  Mvhen  He  came  into  the  world, 
and,  now  that  He  was  leaving  it.  He  was  going  to  the  Father. 

The    disciples    imagined    that    they    understood    this     at    least. 
Christ  had  read  their  thoughts,  and  thei'c   was  no   need   for  anyone 

'  Accordiiifi,-  to  tbe  better  readiiiij;  of  Joliii    vii.   4.    \:\.   2(i;  x.   2-t;  xi.  14.  54; 

ver.   23:    'He  will    give    it    you  in  My  xvi.  2.'),  2i»;  xviii.  20;   1  John  ii.  2S:  iii. 

Name.'  21 :  iv.  17:  v.  14. 

■■*  The  same  word  {TCapptfaia)  is  used  •'  According  to  the  belter  reading:  tK 

of  Christ's  'plainly'  declaring  the  Father  zou  Tcarpo?.    Surely,  if  words  have  any 

(ver.  2.5),  and  of  our  liberty  in  prayer  in  meaning,   thest^   teach  the  unity  of  Es- 

Heb.  iv.  16;  comp,  also  x.  19.      For  the  sence  of  the  Son  and  the  Father. 
Johannine   use   of  the   word,   comp.   8t. 
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JJOOK  to   [)ut  expre88  questions.''     lie  knew  all   tliiiijiis.  and    by  this  they 

y  believed — it  afforded  them  evidence — that  He  came  forth  from  '  God. 

^- — .' — '  But  how  little  did  they  know  their  own  hearts!     The  hour  had  even 

•  St.  John  come  when  thev  Avould  be  scattered,  every  man  to  his  own  home, 

XVI.  30  -  '  ''  .  ' 

and  leave  Him  alone — yet,  truly,  He  would  not  be  alone,  because  the 
''St.  John      i"'ath(M- would  be  with  Him.''     Yet,  even  so,  His  latest  as  His  first 

xvi.  32 

>  xiv  1  thou^"lit    was  of  them;  and  through  the  ni<?ht  of  scattering- and  of 

sorrow  did  He  bid  them  look  to  the  morning  of  joy.     For,  the  battle 
was  not  theirs,  nor  yet  the  victory  doubtful:  •  I  [cni))hatically]  have 

•1  xvi.  33       overcome  [it  is  accomplishedj  the  world."' 

We  now  enter  most  reverently  what  nuiy  be  called  the  innermost 
St.  John      Sanctuary.''     For  the  first  time  we  are  allowed  to  listen  to  what  was 
really  '  the  Lord's  Prayer, '  '^  and,  as  we  hear,  we  humbly  worship. 
That  Prayer  was  the  great  prepai'ation  for  His  xVgony,  Cross,  and 
Passion;  and.  also,  the  outlook  on  the  Crown  Ijeyontl.      In  its  three 

fvv.i-5:f;-  parts  "^  it  seems  almost  to  look  back  on  the  teachingf  of  the  three 
previous  chapters,-'  and  convert  them  into  prayer.*  We  see  the 
great  High-Priest  first  solenmly  offering  up  Himself,  and  then  con- 
secrating and  interceding  for  His  Church  and  for  lier  work. 

The  first  part  of  that  Prayer-  is  tiic  consecration  of  Himself  by 
the  (ireat  High-Priest.  The  final  hour  had  come.  In  ])raying  that 
the  Father  would  glorify  the  Son,  He  was  really  not  asking  anything 
for  Himself,  ])ut  that  ■  the  Son"  might  '  '  glorify  '  the  Father.  For, 
the  glorifying  of  tlie  Son — His  sui)port.  and  then  His  Resurrection, 
was  really  the  completion  of  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do,  as  well  as  its  evidence.  It  was  really  in  accordance 
('  even  as  ')  with  the  power  or  authority  which  the  Father  gave  Him 
over  'all  flesli,'"  when  He  i)ut  all  things  under  His  Feet  as  the 
Messiah — the  object  of  this  Messianic  Rule  being,  '  that  the  totality  * 
(the  all,  TTav)  '  that  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  to  them 
eternal  life.'  The  climax  in  His  Messianic  appointment,  the  object 
of  His  Rule  over  all  flesh,  was  the  Father's  gift  to  Christ  of  the 
Church  as  a  totality  and  a  unity:  and  in  that  Church  Christ  gives  to 

'  Very  sii^iiiticaiitly.  liowevcr,  they  use  tliroiiged.     But  if  our  Lord    hud    come 

iKjither  TCapd,  nor  Ik,  but  (ZTto.  before  that  time,  He  wouhl  liave  found 

-  That  in  St.  Matt.  .\i.  2.5-27  is  a  brief  its  fjiates   closed;   if  after  that  time,  He 

tlianksfiivin<:;.  could  not  have  found  a  place  of  retire- 

•'  Com]),  eacii  chai)ttT  with  tlie  corre-  ment  and  quiet,  where  it  is  conceivable 

spondin^  section  of  verses  in  ch.  xvii.  tliat  could  liave  been  said  and  prayed 

*  I  cannot  agree  with  Canon  Westcoli  whicli  is  recorded  in   St.  John  xiv.,  xv., 

tiiat  these  last  Discourses  and  this  Prayer  .\vi..  xvii. 

wen;  spoi<en  in  the  Temple.    It  i.<.  indeed.  ■'>  Tlie  word  'also'  should  be  struck  out. 

true,  that  on  that  night  the  Temple  was  •^    We    mark    this    Hebraism    iu    the 

thrown  open  at  midnight,  and  .speedily  Fourth  rjospel. 
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eacli  individually  ctcn-uai  life.      What  follows  '•"  seoins  an  iiitcrcalated  cilAP. 

sentence,  as  shown  even  l)y  the  use  of  the  particle  'and,"  with  which  XI 

the   all-important  definition  of  what  is   '  eternallife' is  introduced,  "^-^r — ' 

and  by  tlu^  last  words  in  the  verse.      But   althouiiii  einhodviim-,  so  to  in^t- 

•fdhii  xvii. 

Speak,  as  reii-ards  the  form,  tin;  record  which  8t.  John  had  made  of  ■' 
Chrisfs  AVords,  we  must  remember  that,  as  reu-ards  the  substance, 
we  have  jici-c  Christ's  own  Prayer  for  that  eternal  life  to  each  of 
His  own  pe()i)le.  And  what  constitutes  '  the  eternal  life'?  Not 
w  hat  \\c  so  often  think,  who  confound  with  the  thing  its  effects  or 
else  its  i-esiilts.  It  refers  not  to  the  future,  but  to  the  present.  It 
is  the  realisation  of  what  Christ  had  told  them  in  these  words:  'Ye 
believe  in  (xod,  l)elieve  also  in  Me.'  It  is  the  pure  sunlight  on  the 
soul,  resulting  in,  or  reflecting  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah;  the  Per- 
sonal. Living,  True  (xod.  and  of  Him  Whom  lie  did  send,  Jesus 
Christ.  1'hese  two  branches  of  knowledge  must  not  so  much  be 
considered  as  co-ordinate,  but  I'ather  as  inseparable.  Returning 
froui  this  explanation  of  'the  eternal  life'  which  they  who  are 
l)ath('d  in  the  Tjight  possess  even  now  and  here,  the  Great  High- 
Priest  tiist  otfcrcd  uj)  to  the  Father  that  part  of  His  work  which  was 
on  earth  and  which  He  had  completed.  And  then,  both  as  the  con- 
sumnuition  and  the  secpiel  of  it,  He  claimed  what  was  at  the  end  of 
His  Mission:  His  return  to  that  fellowship  of  essential  glory,  which 
He  possessed  together  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.""  'vv.  *,  5 

The  gift  of  His  consecration  could  not  have  been  laid  on  more 
glorious  Altar.     Such  Cross  must  have  been  followed  by  such  Crown."  '  Phii.  n. «, 
And  now  again  His  tirst  thought  was  of  them  for  whose  sake  He  had 
consecrated  1  limself.    These  He  noiv  solemiih/  nrefiented  to  the  Father.'^    '  ^t-  J"*"! 

■   ^  xvll  6-10 

He  introduced  them  as  those  (the  individuals)  whom  the  Father 
liad  specially  gi\'en  to  him  out  of  the  world.  As  such  they  were 
i-eally  the  Fathei-'s.  and  given  over  to  Christ — and  He  now  pre- 
sented them  as  having  kept  the  AVord  of  the  F'ather,  Now  the}' 
knew  that  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father  had  given  the  Son  were 
f)f  the  Father.  This  was  the  outcome,  then,  of  all  His  teaching, 
and  tln^  siiiu  ol'all  their  learning — i)erfect  confidence  in  the  Person 
of  Christ,  as  in  His  Life.  Teaching,  and  Work  sent  not  only  of  God, 
but  of  the  Father.  Neither  less  nor  yet  more  did  their  'knowledge' 
represent.  All  else  that  sj^rang  out  of  it  they  had  yet  to  learn. 
lUit  it  was  enough,  for  it  implied  everything;  chiefly  these  three 
things — that  they  received  the  words  which  He  gave  them  as  from 
the  Father;  that  they  I'neiv  tnihf  that  Christ  had  come  out  from  the 
Father:  and  tliat  they  ^c//('i"^'^?  that  the  Father  had  sent  Him.     And, 
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IjooK       iinlocd,    reception    of    Christ's    Word,    k'nowletl<2:e    of   His    Ksseiitial 
\'  Nature,  and  faitli  in  His  Mission:  such  seem  tlie  three  essential  cha- 

^ — r —    I'acteristics  of  those  who  are  Christ's. 

'St.  John  And   now   He  brought  them   in  praijtr  l)efore  the  Father. '     He 

was  interceding,  not  for  flie  '  worhl '  tliat  was  His  by  right  of  His 
-Messiahship,  but  for  them  whom  the  Father  had  specially  given  Him. 
'I'liey  were  the  Father's  in  the  special  sense  of  covenant-mercy,  and 
III!  that  in-  that  sense  was  the  Father's  was  the  Son's,  and  all  that 
w  as  the  Son's  was  the  Father's.  Therefore,  although  all  the  world 
was  the  Son's,  He  prayed  not  now  for  it;  and  although  all  in  earth 
and  heaven  Avere  in  the  Father's  Hand,  He  sought  not  now  His  bless- 
ing on  them,  but  on  those  whom,  while  He  was  in  the  world,  He  had 
shielded  and  guided.  They  were  to  be  left  behind  in  a  world  of  sin, 
evil,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  and  He  was  going  to  the  Father.  And 
this  was  His  prayer:  'Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  Thy  Name  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me,  that  so  (in  order  that)  they  may  he  one  (a unity, 
fV),  as  We  are. '  The  peculiar  address,  -Holy  Father. "  shows  that 
the  Saviour  once  more  refei-red  to  the  keeping  in  holiness,  and  what 
is  of  equal  importance,  that  'the  unity"  of  the  Church  sought  for  was 
to  he  pi-iniai'ily  one  of  s])iritua.l  character,  and  not  a  merely  outward 
(•onii)ination.  I'liity  in  holiness  and  of  nature,  as  was  that  of  th<' 
Fathci-  and  Son.  such  was  the  great  object  sought,  although  sucii 
union  would,  if  properly  carried  out, -also  issue  in  outward  unity. 
IJut  while  moral  union  rather  than  outward  unity  was  in  His  view, 
our  i)resent  •  unhai)py  divisions,"  arising  so  often  from  wilfulness  and 
unreadiness  to  bear  slight  ditferences  among  ourselves — each  other's 
liui'dcns — are  so  entirely  conti-nry  not  (tnly  to  the  Christian,  but  even 
to  the  Jewisii.  spii'it.  that  we  can  only  ti'acc  them  to  the  heathen 
element  in  the  ( 'hiircli. 

\N'hilc  lie  was  -with  them.'  lie  -kept'  them  in  the  Father's 
Name.  Them  whom  the  Father  had  given  ilim.  by  the  effective 
drawing  of  His  grace  within  them,  He  guarded  [hA\)v\at,a),  and  none 
from  among  them  was  lost,  except  th<'  S(^n  of  jicrdition — and  this, 
aceoi-ding  to  prophecy.  l>ut  ere  He  went  to  the  Father.  He  prayed 
thus  foi-  tliem.  that  in  this  realised  unity  of  holiness  the  joy  that  was 

•■Ter.i:;  Ills  '  ( r// K  jcf/j^f /'  ri]v  fjiyv).  might  be  •  eomi)lete(l '  in  them.''  And 
there  was  the  more  need  of  this,  since  they  wei'e  left  behind  with 
nought  but  His  Word  in  a  world  that  hated  them,  because,  as  Christ, 
so  they  also  were  not  of  it  [-from  "  it.  f'/c].  Noi-  yet  did  (Mirist  ask 
with   a    view   to  their  being  tak<Mi   out  of  the   woi'ld.  but  with   this 

'  ('oiiiu.  litTc  St.  .lolm  xv.  11. 
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'  that '   [in   order  tliatj  the    Fatlier    .should    •  keep  tlieiii   [preserve,      (jhap. 

TffP?}a)jc;]   from  the  Evil  One.'  '     And  tliis  the  more  einphatieally.         Xi 

because,  even  as  He  was  not,  so  were  tliey  not   '  out  of  the  worhl."   ^— ^.^ — -^ 

which  hiy  in  the  Evil  One.     And  the  preservative  which   He  sou,<>lit 

for  them  was  not  outward  but  inward,  the  same  in  kind  as  while  He 

had  been  with  them,"  onlv  eomin""  now  directlv  fi'om  the  Father.      It    "«f  ■Ji'hn 

was    sanctitieation   'in    the    truth,'"  with  this  si<i;nilicant  addition: 

'  The  word  thdf  is  Thine  (o  Xoyo;  6  aos)  is  truth.'"  '^^-  I'^-i'f 

In  its  last  pai't  this  intercessory  Prayei-  of  the  Great  High-]'ri(,'st 
bore  on  the  work  of  the  disciples  and  its  fruits.  As  the  Fathei'  liad 
sent  the  Son,  so  did  the  Son  send  the  discii)les  into  the  world — in 
the  same  mannei*.  and  on  the  same  Mission.  And  for  their  sakes  He 
now  solemidy  otfered  Himself,  'consecrated"  oi-  'saiictitied  '  Himself, 
that  they  might  Mu  truth ''^ — truly — be  consecrated.  And  in  view 
of  this  their  work,  to  which  they  were  consecrated,  did  Christ  pray  not 
for  them  alone,  but  also  lor  those  who.  throuiiii  their  word,  would 
believe  in  Him,  'in  order. "  or  -that  so.'  -all  may  be  one' — foi'in  a. 
unity.  Christ,  as  sent  by  the  Father,  gathered  out  tlie  original 
'unity;'  they,  as  sent  by  Him.  and  consecrated  by  iHs  consecration, 
wei-e  to  gatlier  others,  but  all  were  to  form  one  great  unity,  through 
the  common  spiritual  communication.  '  As  Thou  in  Me,  and  I  also 
in  Thee,  so  that  [in  order  that  J  they  also  nuiy  be  in  Us,  so  that  [in 
order  that]  the  world  nuiy  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  Me.'  •  And 
the  glory  that  Thou  hast  given  Me  ' — referring  to  His  Mission  in  the 
world,  and  His  setting  apart  and  authorisation  for  it — '  I  havegi\-en 
to  tliem,  so  that  [in  ordei-  that]  [in  this  respect  also]  they  nuiy  be 
one;,  even  as  We  are  One  [a  unity].*  I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Me,  so 
that  they  nuiy  be  ])erfected  into  One' — the  ideal  unity  and  real  cha- 
ractei-  of  the  Church,  this — 'so  that  the  world  nuiy  know  that  Thou 
didst  seiul  Me,  and  lovedst  them  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.' 

After  this  unspeakably  sublime  consecration  of  His  Church,  and 
conununication  to  iier  of  His  glory  as  well  as  of  His  Work,  we  cannot 
marvel  at  what  follows  and  concludes  'the  Lord's  Prayer.''  We  ^y.  24-.'6 
remember  the  unity  of  the  Chui'ch — a  unity  in  Ilini,  and  as  that 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son — as  we  listen  to  this:  '  That  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me.  I  will  that,  wlun'e  I  am.  they  also  nmy  be  with 

'  Tills  ineaniiiii-  Is  ruled  by  a  reference  •  tiirou^-h  the  trulli '  (a'  r  dAt/Ofi'tx). 

ti)  1  John  V.  18,  19,  anil,  if  .so,   it  seeni.s  *  It  need  scareely  be  said  that   by  the 

in  turn  to  rule  the  meaning  of  the  pe-  term   •unity'  we   refer  not  to  unity  of 

tition:  '  Deliver  us  from  the  Evil  One.'  Person,  but  of  Nature,   Character,  and 

-  Not,  'by  Thy  truth.'  Work. 

'•  Not,     as     in     the     A.V.     (ver.    ID). 
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BOOK      Mo — SO    that    they    may  gaze   [belioldj    on  the  <x\(n-y  tliat  is  Mine, 
V          which    Thou    hast  given    Me   [be    sharers  in  tlie  Messianic  glory] : 

^ -,' —    because  Thou  lovedst  ^Nle  belbre  the  tnnn(hitioii  of  the  world.' 

And  we  all  woulil  lain  place  ourselves  in  the  shadow  ol'  this  final 
consecration  of  Himself  and  of  His  Church  by  the  Great  High-Priest, 
which  is  alike  final  a])i)eal,  claim,  and  prayer:  '  0  Righteous 
Father,  the  world  knew  'I'hee  not.  l)ut  1  know  Thee,  and  these  know 
that  Thou  sentest  Me.  And  I  made  known  unto  them  Thy  Name, 
and  will  make  it  known,  so  that  [in  order  that]  the  love  wherewith 
Thou  lovedst  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.'  This  is  the 
charter  of  the  Church:  her  i)Ossession  and  her  joy;  her  faith,  her 
hope  also,  and  love;  and  in  this  she  standeth,  prayeth,  and  worketh. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

GETHSEMANE. 

(St.  Matt.  xxvi.    30-56;  St.  Mark  xiv.  26-52;  St.  Luke  xxii.  31-53;  St.  John  xviii. 

1-11.) 

We  turn  once  more  to  folloAv  the  steps  of  Christ,  now  among  the  hist     CHAP. 
He  trod  upon  earth.     The  'hymn,'  with  which  the  Paschal  Supper        ^^^ 
ended,  had  been  sung.     Probably  we  are  to  understand  this  of  the  '      ^'       ' 
second  portion  of  the  Hall  el,"  sung  some  time  after  the  third  Cup,   cxviii.^^*° 
or  else  of  Psalm  cxxxvi.,  which,  in  the  present  Ritual,   stands  near 
the  end  of  the  service.     The  last  Discourses  had  been  spoken,  the 
last  Prayer,  that  of  Consecration,  had  been  offered,  and  Jesus  prepared 
to  go  forth  out  of  the  City,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.     The  streets 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  deserted,  for,  from  many  a  house  shone 
the  festive  lamp,  and  many  a  company  may  still  have  been  gathered; 
and  everywhere  was  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  going  up  to  the 
Temple,  the  gates  of  which  were  thrown  open  at  midnight. 

Passing  out  by  the  gate  north  of  the  Temple,  we  descend  into  a 
lonely  part  of  the  valley  of  black  Kidron,  at  that  season  swelled  into 
a  winter  torrent.  Crossing  it,  we  turn  somewhat  to  the  left,  where 
the  road  leads  towards  Olivet.  Not  many  steps  farther  (beyond, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Virgin)  we  turn  aside  from  the  road  to  the  right,  and  reach  what 
tradition  has  since  earliest  times — and  probably  correctly — pointed 
out  as  '  Gethsemane,'  the  'Oil-press.'  It  was  a  small  property 
enclosed  (jcyp/oK),  '  a  garden '  in  the  Eastern  sense,  where  probably'', 
amidst  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  was  a  lowly, 
quiet  summer-retreat,  connected  with,  or  near  by,  the  '  Olive-press.' 
The  present  Gethsemane  is  only  some  seventy  steps  square,  and 
though  its  old  gnarled  olives  cannot  be  those  (if  such  there  were)  of 
the  time  of  Jesus,  since  all  trees  in  that  valley — those  also  which 
stretched  their  shadows  over  Jesus — were  hewn  down  in  the  Roman 
siege,  they  may  have  sprung  from  the  old  roots,  or  from  the  odd 
kernels.     But  we  love  to  think  of  this  •  Garden'  as  the  place  where 
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''  St  Matt. 
xxvi.;w:  St. 
Mark.  xiv. 
28 


Jesus  '  often  ' — not  merely  on  lliis  oceai^ion,  hiil  jx'rliajjs  on  })revious 
visits  to  Jerusalem — gathered  witli  His  tliseiples.  It  was  a  quiet 
resting-i)laee,  for  retirement,  prayer,  i)erhaps  sleep,  and  a  trysting- 
place  also  where  not  only  the  Twelve,  but  others  also,  may  have  been 
wont  to  meet  the  Master.  And  as  such  it  was  known  to  Judas,  and 
thither  he  led  the  armed  band,  when  they  Ibund  the  Upper  Chamber 
no  longer  occupied  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples.  Whether  it  had  been 
intended  that  He  should  spend  part  of  the  night  there,  before  return- 
ing to  the  Temple,  and  whose  that  enclosed  garden  was — the  other 
Eden,  in  which  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven,  bore  the 
penalty  of  the  first,  and  in  obeying  gained  life — we  know  not,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  inquire.  It  may  have  belonged  to  Mark's  father. 
But  if  otherwise,  Jesus  had  loving  disciples  even  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  not  only  a  home  at  Bethany,  and  an  Upper 
Chamber  furnished  in  the  City,  but  a  quiet  retreat  and  trysting-place 
for  His  own  under  the  bosom  of  Olivet,  in  the  shadow  of  the  garden 
of  '  the  Oil-press. ' 

The  sickly  light  of  the  moon  was  falling  full  on  them  as  they 
were  crossing  Kidron.  It  was  here,  we  imagine,  after  they  had  left 
the  City  behind  them,  that  the  Lord  addressed  Himself  first  to  the 
disciples  generally.  We  can  scarcely  call  it  either  prediction  or 
warning.  Rather,  as  we  think  of  that  last  Supper,  of  Christ  passing 
through  the  streets  of  the  City  for  the  last  time  into  that  Garden, 
and  especially  of  what  was  now  immediately  before  Him,  does  what 
He  spake  seem  natural,  even  necessary.  To  them — yes,  to  them  all 
■ — He  would  that  night  be  even  a  stumbling-block.  And  so  had  it  been 
foretold  of  old,"  that  the  Shepherd  would  be  smitten,  and  the  sheep 
scattered.  Did  this  prophecy  of  His  suffering,  in  its  grand  outlines, 
fill  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  as  He  went  forth  on  His  Passion?  Such 
Old  Testament  thoughts  were  at  any  rate  i)resent  with  Him,  when, 
not  unconsciously  nor  of  necessity,  but  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  went 
to  the  slaughter.  A  peculiar  significance  also  attaches  to  His  pre- 
diction that,  after  He  was  risen,  He  would  go  before  them  into 
Galilee."  For,  with  their  scattering  upon  His  Death,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  Apostolic  circle  or  College,  as  such,  was  for  a  time  broken  up. 
They  continued,  indeed,  to  meet  together  as  individual  disciples,  but 
the  Apostolic  bond  was  temporarily  dissolved.  This  explains  many 
things:  the  absence  of  Thomas  on  the  first,  and  his  peculiar  position 
on  the  second  Sunday;  the  uncertainty  of  the  disciples,  as  evidenced 
by  the  words  of  those  on  the  way  to  Emmaus;  as  well  as  the 
seemingly  strange  movements  of  the  Apostles — all  which  are  quite 
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changed  when  the  Apostolic  bond  is  restored.     Siiiiiiarly.  we  mark.      chap. 
that  only  seven  of  them  seem  to  have  been  together  by  the  Lake  ol"        Xii 

Galilee/'  and  that  only  allerwards  the  Eleven  met  Him  on  the  nionn-  ' — -. — ' 

tain  to  which  He  had  directed  them.''     It  was  here  that  the  Apostolic  "  «t-J'^'ii'i 

'  XXI.   2 

circle  or  College  was  once  more  re-1'ormcd,  and  the  Apostolic  commis-.  '.  st.  Matt, 
sion  renewed,''  and  thence  they  rctnrnedto  Jerusalem,  once  more  sent 
Ibi'th  Irom  Galilee,  to  await  the;  liiial  events  of  His  Ascension,  and  the  i»-2" 
Coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  in  that  night  they  understood  none  of  these  things.  While 
all  were  staggering  under  the  blow  of  their  i)redicted  scattering,  the 
Lord  seems  to  have  turned  to  Peter  individually.  What  He  said, 
and  how  He  put  it,  equally  demand  our  attention:  'Simon,  Simon '"^  ■' st.  Luke 
— using  his  old  name  when  referring  to  the  old  num  in  him — '  Satan 
has  obtaihed  [out-asked,  e'^ijTt'/o-aTo]  you,  for  the  inirpose  of  sifting 
like  as  wheat.  But  I  have  made  supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not. '  The  words  admit  us  into  two  mysteries  of  heaven.  This 
night  seems  to  have  been  'the  power  of  darkness,'  when,  left  of  God, 
Christ  had  to  meet  by  Himself  the  whole  assault  of  hell,  and  to 
conquer  in  His  own  strength  as  Man's  Substitute  and  Representative. 
It  is  a  great  m3'Stery:  but  quite  consistent  with  itself.  We  do  not, 
as  others,  here  see  any  analogy  to  the  permission  given  to  Satan  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job,  always  supposing  that  this 
embodies  a  real,  not  an  allegorical  story.  But  in  that  night  the 
tierce  wind  of  hell  was  allowed  to  sweep  unl)roken  over  the  Saviour, 
and  even  to  expend  its  fury  upon  those  that  stood  behind  in  His 
Shelter.  Satan  had  '  out-asked, "  obtained  it — yet  not  to  destroy,  nor  to 
cast  down,  but  'to  sift,'  like  as  wheat  ^  is  shaken  in  a  sieve  to  cast  out 
of  it  what  is  not  grain.  Hitherto,  and  no  farther,  had  Satan  obtained 
it.  In  that  night  of  Christ's  Agony  and  loneliness,  of  the  utmost 
conllict  between  Christ  and  Satan,  this  seems  almost  a  necessary 
element. 

This,  then,  was  the  fii'st  mystery  that  had  passed.  And  this 
sifting  would  affect  Peter  more  than  the  others.  Judas,  who  loved 
not  Jesus  at  all,  had  already  fallen;  Peter,  who  loved  Him — perhaps 
not  most  intensely,  but,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  most  extenscly 
— stood  next  to  Judas  in  danger.  In  truth,  though  most  widely 
apart  in  their  directions,  the  springs  of  their  inner  life  rose  in  close 
proximity.  There  was  the  same  readiness  to  kindle  into  enthusiasm, 
the  same  desire  to  have  public  opinion  with  him.  the  same  shrink- 
ing from  the  Cross,  the  same  moral  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
1  It  is  very  probuljle  that  the  basis  of  tlie  ti!i;uiv  is  Aiiids  ix.  0. 
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»St.  John 
vi.  68 

'•  St.  Matt, 
xvi.  16 

c  St.  .John 
xxi.  15-17 


■1  St.  .John 

XTil.  1.3 


t^taiid  nlouc,  in  tlic  one  as  in  the  other.  Peter  liad  al)iin(lant  courage 
to  sally  out,  hut  not  to  stand  out.     Viewed  in  its  primal  elements 

'  (not  in  its  development),  Peter's  character  was,  among  the  disciples, 
the  likest  to  that  of  Judas.     If  this  shows  what  Judas  might  have 

•become,  it  also  explains  how  Peter  was  most  in  danger  that  night; 
and,  indeed,  the  husks  of  him  were  cast  out  of  the  sieve  in  his 
denial  of  the  Christ.  But  what  distinguished  Peter  from  Judas 
was  his  '  faith  '  of  spirit,  soul,  and  heart — of  spirit,  Avhen  he  appre- 
hended the  spiritual  element  in  Christ;  ^  of  soul,  when  he  confessed 
Him  as  the  Christ; "  and  of  heart,  when  he  could  ask  Him  to  sound 
the  depths  of  his  inner  heing,  to  tind  there  real,  personal  love  to  Jesus." 
The  second  mystery  of  that  night  Avas  Christ's  sui)plication  for 
Peter.  We  dare  not  say,  as  the  High-Priest — and  we  know  not  when 
and  where  it  was  offered.  But  the  expression  is  very  strong,  as  of 
one  who  has  need  of  a  thing. ^  And  that  for  which  He  made  such  sup- 
plication was,  that  Peter's  faith  should  not  fail.  This,  and  not  that 
something  new  might  be  given  him,  or  the  trial  removed  from  Peter. 
We  mark,  how  Divine  grace  presupposes,  not  supersedes,  human 
liberty.  And  this  also  explains  why  Jesus  had  so  prayed  for  Peter, 
not  for  Judas.  In  the  former  case  there  was  faith,  which  only 
required  to  be  strengthened  against  failure — an  eventuality  which, 
without  the  intercession  of  Christ,  was  possible.  To  these  words  of 
His,  Christ  added  this  significant  commission:  '  And  thou,  when  thou 
hast  turned  again,  confirm  thy  brethren.'  ^  And  how  fully  he  did  this, 
both  in  the  Apostolic  circle  and  in  the  Church,  history  has  chronicled. 
Thus,  although  such  may  come  in  the  regular  moral  order  of  things, 
Satan  has  not  even  power  to  'sift*'  without  leave  of  God;  and  thus 
does  the  Father  watch  in  such  terrible  sifting  over  them  for  whom 
Christ  has  prayed.  This  is  the  first  fulfilment  of  Christ's  Prayer, 
that  the  Father  would  '  keep  them  from  the  Evil  One. '  '*  Not  by  any 
l)rocess  from  without,  but  by  the  preservation  of  their  faith.  And 
thus  also  may  we  learn,  to  our  great  and  unspeakable  comfort,  that 
not  every  sin — not  even  conscious  and  wilful  sin — implies  the  failure 
of  our  faith,  very  closely  though  it  lead  to  it;  still  less,  our  final 
rejection.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  fall  of  Simon  was  the  outcome  of 
the  natural  elements  in  him,  so  would  it  lead  to  their  licing  brought 


'  This  even  philolofjically,  and  in  nil 
the  pas.sages  in  which  the  word  i.s 
used.  Except  in  St.  Matt.  ix.  38,  it 
occurs  only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Paul. 

'*  Curiously   enough,  Roman  Catholic 


writers  see  in  the  prediction  of  his  fall 
by  implication  an  assertion  of  Peter's 
supremacy.  This,  because  they  regard 
Peter  as  the  representative  and  head  of 
the  others. 
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to  li,uhl  and  I'onioved,  thus  littiii,ii-  liiiii  the  hcttcr   i'or  coiiliniiiii';  liis     ciIAP. 
l)reth)'en.     And  so  would   lig'lit  come  out  of   darkness.      From   our       XII 

human    standpoint  \vc  miglit    call    such    teachin<i-    nccdl'ul:  in    tlie  ' — ~~, ' 

Divine  arruiiiremcut  it  is  only  the  Divine  sequent  upon  the  human 
antecedent. 

We  can  understand  the  vehement  earnestness  and  sincerity  with 
which  Peter  protested  against  the  possibility  of  any  failure  on  his 
part.  We  mostly  deem  those  sins  farthest  which  are  nearest  to  us; 
else,  much  of  the  power  of  their  temptation  would  be  gone,  and 
temptation  changed  into  conflict.  The  things  which  we  least  antici- 
pate are  our  falls.  In  all  honest}' — and  not  necessarily  with  self- 
elevation  over  the  others — he  said,  that  even  if  all  should  be  offended 
in  (Jhrist,  he  never  could  be,  but  was  ready  to  go  with  Him  into 
prison  and  death.  And  when,  to  enforce  the  warning,  Christ  pre- 
dicted that  before  the  repeated  crowing  of  the  cock  ^  ushered  in  the 
morning,'-'  Peter  would  thrice  deny  that  he  knew  Him,  Peter  not  only 
l)ersisted  in  his  asseverations,  but  was  joined  in  them  l)y  the  rest. 
Yet — and  this  seems  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  words  of  Christ 
which  follow — they  were  not  aware  how^  terril)ly  changed  the  former 
relations  had  become,  and  what  they  would  have  to  sutler  in  conse- 
quence."    When  formerlv  He  had  sent  them  forth,  both  without  i^ro-  'St.  Luke 

^.    .  "  '  xxii.  35-38 

vision  and  defence,   had  they  lacked  anything?     No!     But  now  no 

helping  hand  would  be  extended  to  them;  nay,  what  seemingly  they 

would  need  even  more  than  anything  else  would  be    'a    sword' — 

defence   against  attacks,  for   at   the   close   of  His  history   He  was 

reckoned  with  transgressors.^     The  Master  a  crucifled  Malefactor — 

what  could  His  followers  expect?     But  once  more  they  only  understood 

Him  in  a  grossly  realistic  manner.     These  Galileans,  after  the  custom 

of  their  countrymen,"  had  provided  themselves  with  short  swords,  *'^o.--.  war 

'   iii.  3,  2 

1  This  crowing  of  the  cock  has  given  than  doiiht  as  to  the  existence  of  this 
rise  to  a  curious  controversy,  since,  ordinance  at  tlie  time.  There  is  rei)eated 
according  to  Rabbinic  law,  it  was  for-  mention  of  the 'cock-crow  '  in  connection 
bidden  to  keei)  fowls  in  Jerusalem,  on  with  the  Tem])le-watches,  and  if  the  ex- 
accoinit  of  possible  Levitical  defilements  i)ression  be  regarded  as  not  literal,  but 
through  them  (Baba  K.  vii.  7).  Rehr/id  simply  a  designation  of  time,  we  have  in 
has  written  a  sjiecial  dissertation  on  the  Jer.  Erub.  x.  1  (p.  26  a,  about  middle)  a 
subject,  of  which  Sclbtfgen  has  given  a  story  in  which  a  cock  caused  the  death 
brief  abstract.  We  need  not  rejiroduce  the  of  a  child  at  Jerusalem,  i)roving  that 
arguments. but  Bi^ldtKl  urges  that, even  if  fowls  must  have  been  kei)t  there, 
that  ordinance  was  really  in  force  at  the  -  St.  Matthew  speaks  of  'this  night,' 
lime  of  Christ  (of  which  there  is  grave  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  of  'this  day,' 
douljt),  Peter  might  have  heard  the  cock  proving,  if  such  were  needed,  that  the 
crow  from  Fort  Antonia,  occupied  by  the  day  was  reckoned  from  evening  to  even- 
Romans,  or  else  that  it  might  have  reached  ing. 
thus  far  in  the  still  night  air  from  outside  ^  Omit  the  article, 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  more 
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which  they  coiicealt'd  under  tiicir  uijpcr  <i';iriiHMit.  It  was  natural  I'or 
men  of  their  disposition,  so  imperfectly  undcr.-^tanding  their  Master's 
teaching,  to  liave  taken  what  might  seem  to  them  only  a  needful  i)re- 
caution  in  coming  to  Jerusalem.  At  least  two  of  them — among  them 
Peter — now  produced  swords.^  But  this  was  not  the  time  to  reason 
with  them,  and  our  Lord  simply  put  it  aside.  Events  would  only  too 
soon  teach  them. 

They  had  now  reached  the  entrance  to  Gethsemane.  It  may  have 
been  that  it  led  through  the  l)uilding  with  the  *  oil-press, '  and  that 
the  eight  Apostles,  who  were  not  to  come  nearer  to  the  '  Bush  burning, 
l)ut  not  consumed,  '  were  left  there.  Or  they  niay  have  been  taken 
within  the  entrance  of  the  Garden,  and  left  there,  while,  pointing 
forward  with  a  gesture  of  the  Hand,  He  went  'yonder  '  and  prayed.'' 
According  to  St.  Luke,  He  added  the  parting  warning  to  pray  that 
they  might  not  enter  into  temptation. 

Eight  did  He  leave  there.  The  other  three — Peter,  James,  and 
John — companions  before  of  His  glory,  l)otli  when  He  raised  the 
daughter  of  Jairus''  and  on  the  Mount  of  Transtiguration  " — He  took 
with  Him  larther.  /lyin  that  last  contest  His  Human  Soul  craved  for 
the  presence  of  those  who  stood  nearest  Him  and  loved  Him  best,  or 
if  He  would  have  them  baptized  with  His  Ba])tism,  and  drink  of  His 
Cup,  these  were  the  three  of  all  others  to  be  chosen.  And  now  of  a 
sudden  the  cold  flood  broke  over  Him.  Within  these  few  moments 
He  had  passed  from  the  calm  of  assured  victory  into  the  anguish  of  the 
contest.  Increasing!}",  with  every  stej)  forward,  He  became  '  sorrow- 
ful," full  of  sorrow,  '  sore  amazed,'  and  '  desolate.'  ^  He  told  them  of  the 
deep  sorrow  of  His  Soul  ijl'vxv)  even  unto  death,  and  bade  them  tarry 
there  to  watch  with  Him.  Himself  went  forward  to  enter  the  contest 
with  prayer.  Only  the  first  attitude  of  the  wrestling  Saviour  saw 
they,  only  the  first  words  in  that  Hour  of  Agony  did  they  hear.  Foi", 
as  in  our  i)resent  state  not  uncommonly  in  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  as  had  been  the  case  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
irresistible  sleep  crept  over  their  frame.  But  what,  we  may  reverently 
ask,  was  the  cause  of  this  sorrow  unto  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
i^ot  fear,  either  of  bodily  or  mental  sufl'ering:  ])ut  Death.  Man's 
nature,  created  of  God  immortal,  shrinks  (by  the  law  of  its  nature) 


'  The  ol)jection  has  Ijeen  raised,  that, 
accordiiifi:  to  the  Mishuah  (Shabb.  vi.  4), 
it  wa.s  not  lawful  to  carry  swords  on  tiie 
Saht)ath.  But  even  this  Mishnah  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  was  diver<i:ence  of 
o{)iniou  on  tlie  subject,  even  as  regarded 


the  Sabbath,  much  more  a  feast-day. 

^  We  mark  a  climax.  Tlie  last  word 
(aS?/fiovFly  (used  both  by  St.  ;\latthew 
and  St.  ^[ark  seems  to  indicate  uttei 
liincliness,  desertion,  and  desohiteness. 
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from  tlic  (lissoluliou  ol'  the  bond  that  l)iiids  body  to  soul.     Yet  to     cHAP 
fallen  man  Death  i.s  not  by  any  means  fully  Death,  foi-  he  is  born  witli        xil 

the  taste  of  it  in  his  s(ju1.     Not  so  Christ.     It  was  the  Unfallen  Man   ^— — ^ ' 

dying;  it  was  He,  Who  had  no  experience  of  it,  tasting  Death,  and 
that  not  for  Himself  but  for  every  man,  emi)tying  the  cup  to  its 
bitter  dregs.  It  was  the  Christ  undergoing  Death  by  man  and  for 
man;  tiie  Incarnate  (to<1,  the  God-Man,  submitting  Himself  vica- 
riously to  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  paying  the  utmost  penalty: 
Death — all  Death.  No  one  as  He  could  know  what  Death  was  (not 
dying,  which  men  dread,  but  Christ  dreaded  not);  no  one  could  taste 
its  bitterness  as  He.  His  going  into  Death  was  His  final  conllict  with 
Satan  for  man,  and  on  his  behalf  By  submitting  to  it  He  took 
away  the  power  of  Death;  He  disarmed  Death  by  burying  his  shaft 
in  His  own  Heart.  Antl  beyond  this  lies  the  deep,  unutterable  mys- 
tery of  Christ  bearing  the  penalty  due  to  our  sin,  bearing  our  death, 
bearing  the  penalty  of  the  broken  Law,  the  accumulated  guilt  of 
humanity,  and  the  holy  wrath  of  the  Righteous  Judge  upon  them. 
And  in  view  of  this  mystery  the  heaviness  of  sleep  seems  to  steal 
over  our  apprehension. 

Alone,  as  in  His  first  conflict  with  the  Evil  One  in  the  Temptation 
in  the  wilderness,  must  the  Saviour  enter  on  the  last  contest.     With 
what  agony  of  soul  He  took  upon  Him  now  and  there  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  in  taking  expiated  them,  we  may  learn  from  this  account 
of  what  passed,  when,  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that 
was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,'  He  'offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications.'"    And — we  anticipate  it  already — with   these   results:   »Het).  v. 7 
that  He  was  heard;  that  He  'learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered;  that  He  was  made  perfect;  and  that  He  became:  to 
us  the  Author  of  Eternal  Salvation,  and  before  God,  a  High-Priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.     Alone — and  yet  even  this  being 
'parted  from  them' (a';rfcr7r<^ (76^7),"  implied  sorrow."  ^    And  now,  'on   ''St.Luke 
His  knees,'  prostrate  on  the  ground,  prostrate  on  His  Face,  began  His  ocomp 
Agony.    His  very  address  bears  witness  to  it.    It  is  the  only  time,  so  ^''*^'  ^^*- 
far  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  when  He  addressed  God  Avith  the  per- 
sonal pronoun:  'Mv  Father.'''-     The  object  of  the  praver  was,  that.    •'st.  Matt. 

.  .    '  .  '        *  xxvi.  39. 42 

'if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass  away  from  Him.''"     The  .st.  Mark 
subject  of  the  prayer  (as  recorded  by  the  three  Gospels)  was,  that  the 
Cup  itself  might  pass  away,  yet  always  with  the  limitation,  that  not 
His  Will  but  the  Father's  might  be  done.  The  petition  of  Christ,  there- 

^  The  Vulgate  renders:  'iivulsus  est.'  -  St.   Jerome  notes:    '  dicitque    blan- 

Bengel  notes:  '  serio  aflectu.'  diens:  Mi  Tater.' 


xiv.  36 
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fore,  was  subject  not  only  to  the  Will  of  the  Father,  ))ut  to  His  own 
Will  that  tlie  Father's  Will  might  be  done.^  We  are  here  in  full  view 
of  the  (lee[)est  mystery  of  our  faith:  the  two  Natures  in  One  Person. 
Both  Natures  spake  here,  and  the  '  if  it  be  possible '  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark  is  in  St.  Luke  'if  Thou  be  willing.'  In  any  case,  the 
'  possibility '  is  not  physical — for  with  God  all  things  arc  possible^ — 
but  moral:  that  of  inward  fitness.  Was  there,  then,  any  thought  or 
view  of  '  a  possibility,'  that  Christ's  work  could  ])e  accomplished  with- 
out that  hour  and  Cup?  Or  did  it  only  mark  tlie  utmost  limit  of 
His  endurance  and  submission?  We  dare  not  answer;  we  only  rev- 
erently follow  what  is  recorded. 

It  was  in  this  extreme  Agony  of  Soul  almost  unto  death,  that 
the  Angel  appeared  (as  in  the  Temptation  in  the  wilderness)  to 
'strengthen'  and  support  His  Body  and  Soul.  And  so  the  conflict 
went  on,  with  increasing  earnestness  of  prayer,  all  that  terrible  hour.'* 
For,  the  appearance  of  the  Angel  must  have  intimated  to  Him,  that 
the  Cup  could  not  pass  away.'^  And  at  the  close  of  that  hour — as  we 
infer  from  the  fact  that  the  disciples  must  still  have  seen  on  His 
Brow  the  marks  of  the  Bloody  Sweat ' —  His  Sweat,  mingled  wdth 
Blood,*  fell  in  great  drops  on  the  ground.  And  when  the  Saviour  with 
this  mark  of  His  Agony  on  His  Brow  ^  returned  to  the  three,  He 
found  that  deep  sleep  held  them.  While  He  lay  in  prayer,  they  lay 
in  sleep;  and  yet  where  soul-agony  leads  not  to  the  one,  it  often  in- 
duces the  other.  His  words,  primarily  addressed  to  'Simon,'  roused 
them,  yet  not  sufficiently  to  fully  carry  to  their  hearts  either  the 
loving  reproach,  the  admonition  to  '  Watch  and  pray '  in  view  of  the 
coming  temptation,  or  the  most  seasonable  warning  about  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh,  even  where  the  spirit  was  willing,  ready  and  ardent 
{npoSvpiov). 

The  conflict  had  been  virtually,  though  not  finally,  decided,  when 
the  Saviour  went  back  to  the  three  sleeping  disciples.  He  now 
returned  to  complete  it,  though  both  the  attitude  in  which  He  prayed 
(no  longer  prostrate)  and  the  wording  of  His  Prayer — only  slightly 
altered  as  it  was — indicate  how  near  it  was  to  perfect  victory.     And 


^  This  exi)luui3  tlie  ano  r?);  EvXafjeiai 
of  Hebr.  v.  7. 

'■*  Bengel:  '  Si<i;num  bil)einli  calicis.' 
^  The  pathological  phenomenon  of  Itlood 
being  forced  out  of  the  vessels  in  bloody 
sweat,  as  the  consequence  of  agony,  has 
been  medically  sufficiently  attested.  See 
the  Commentaries. 

*  No  one  who  has  seen  it,    can    forget 


the  inn)ression  of  CdrJo  Dolve's  iiicture, 
in  which  the  drops  as  they  fall  kindle 
into  heavenly  light. 

'"  They  probably  knew  of  the  Bloody 
Sweat  by  seeing  its  marks  on  His  Brow, 
though  those  who  did  not  follow  Him  on 
His  capture  may  have  afterwards  gone. 
and  in  the  moonlight  seen  the  drops  on 
the  place  where  He  had  knelt. 
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once  more,  on  His  return  to  them.  !lc  luiiud  that  slccj)  had  -wci^-htcd      CIIAP. 
their  eyes,  and  tliey  scarce  knew  wliat  answer  to  make  to  Ilim.     W't        Xll 
a  tliird  time  lie  left  tlicni  to  pray  as  before.      And   now  He  I'cturncd   '~- — r — -^ 
victorious.     After   tliree    assaults    liad   tlic  Tempter  left  llim  in  the 
wihleriicss;  after  the  threefold  contiict   in   the  Garden  he  was  van- 
quished.    Christ  came  forth  triumphant.     Xo  long-er  did  He  bid  Uis 
disciples  watch.     They  migiit,   nay  they  should,  sleep  and  take  rest, 
ere  the  near  terrible  events  of  Ilis  Betrayal — for,  the  hour  had  come 
when  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners. 

A  very  brief  period  of  rest  this,^  soon  broken  by  the  call  of  Jesus 
to  rise  and  g-o  to  where  the  other  eight  had  l)een  Ml,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Garden — to  go  forward  and  meet  the  l)und  which  was  coming 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Betrayer.     And  while  He  was  speaking, 
the    heavy    tramp    of  nmiiy    men    and    the    light    of    lanterns    and 
torclies  indicated  tlu!  approach  of  Judas  and  his  band.     During  the 
hours  that  had  i)assed  all  had   l)een  prepared.     When,  according  to 
arrangement,  he  api)eared  at  tlie  High-Priestly  Pahice,  or  more  pr(^b- 
ably  at  that  of  Annas,   who   seems   to   have   had  the  direction  of 
alfairs,  the  Jewish  leaders  lirst  communicated  with  the  Koman  gar- 
rison.    By  their  own  achnission  they  possessed  no  longer  (for  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem)  the  power  of  pronouncing 
capital  sentence.-'     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  view  of  this  asanh.  ii« 
fact  (so  fully  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament),  it  could  have  been 
imagined  (as  so  generally)  that  the  Sanhedrin  had,  in  regular  session, 
sought  formally  to  pronounce  on  Jesus  Avhat,  admittedly,  they  had  not 
the  power  to  execute.     Xor,   indeed,   did  they,   when  appealing  to 
Pilate,  plead  that  they  had  i)ronounced  sentence  of  death,  but  only 
that  they  had  a  law  by  which  Jesus  should  die.''     It  was  otherwise  as  bst.  John 
regarded  civil  causes,  or  even  minor  otfences.     The  Sanhedrin.  not   srjoim' 
l)ossessing  the  power  of  the  sword,  had,  of  course,  neither  soldieiT.    ^'^  ' 
nor  regularly  armed  band  at  command.     The  'Temple-guard  "  under 
their  officers  served  merely  for  purposes  of  police,  and,  indeed,  were 
neither  regularly  armed  nor  trained."     Nor  would  the  Konuins  have  '•/"•■>■.  war 
tolerated  a  regular  armed  Jewish  force  in  Jerusalem. 

We  can  now  understand  the  progress  of  events.     In  the  fortress 
of  Antonia,  close  to  the  Temple  and  connected  with  it  by  two  stairs,'^  'Wos.  war 
lay  the  Roman  garrison.     But  during  the  Feast  the  Temple  itself  was 
guarded  l)y  an  armed  Cohort,  consisting  of  from  400  to  (iOO  men,'^  so 

'  It  will  be  noticed  that   we  i)lace   lui  i\\ri^i\i]y  fi{.  A>n//(s/tiip. 

interval  of  time,  however  brief,  between  -  Tiie  lunnber  varied.  See  Ma7v/i/nri//, 

St.  Vlatt.  xxvi.  45  (and  similarly  St.  Mark  Ti(im.  Aiterthunisk.  vol.  v.  2,  pp.  3.5!t.  38(j, 

xiv.    41)   and   the   followin,n-   verse.     So  44  1.     Canon    Wcstcott  sufTijests  that   it 


V.  5,  8 
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a.s  to  prevent  or  (juoll  any  tuninlt  unioii,^-  tlio  nnmer«jus  i)ilgrinis.'  It 
would  be  to  the  (•:ii)tain  oftliis  '  Coliort '  tliat  the  Cliicf  Priests  and 
leaders  of  the  Pharisees  would,  in  the  first  place,  apply  I'or  an 
armed  li'uard  to  etl'ect  the  arrest  of  Jesus,  on  the  ground  that  it 
inigiit  lead  to  some  i)oi)ular  tumult.  This,  without  necessarily 
ha\ing  to  state  the  charge  that  was  to  be  brought  against  Him,  which 
might  have  led  to  other  complications.  Although  St.  John  speaks 
of  '  the  band  '  by  a  word  [ffrteipa)  which  always  designates  a  '  Cohort ' 
— in  this  case  'the  Cohort,'  the  definite  article  marking  it  as  that  of 
the  Temi)le — yet  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  whole 
Cohort  was  sent.  Still,  its  commander  would  scarcely  have  sent  a 
strong  detachment  out  of  the  Temi)lc,  and  on  what  might  lead  to  a 
riot,  without  having  first  referred  to  the  Procurator,  Pontius  Pilate. 
And  if  further  evidence  were  required,  it  would  Ijc  in  the  fact  that 
the  band  was  led  not  by  a  Centurion,  but  by  a  Chiliarch,"  which,  as 
there  were  no  intermediate  grades  in  the  Roman  army,  must  repre- 
sent one  of  the  six  tribunes  attached  to  each  legion.  This  also  ex- 
plains not  only  the  apparent  preparedness  of  Pilate  to  sit  in  judgment 
early  next  morning,  but  also  how  Pilate's  wife  may  have  been  disposed 
for  those  dreams  about  Jesus  Avhich  so  affrighted  her. 

This  Roman  detachment,  armed  with  swords  and  '  staves  ' — with 
the  latter  of  Avhich  Pilate  on  other  occasions  also  directed  his  soldiers 
to  attack  them  who  raised  a  tumult" — was  accompanied  by  servants 
from  the  High-Priest's  Palace,  and  other  Jewish  officers,  to  direct  the 
arrest  of  Jesus.  They  bore  torches  and  lami)s  placed  on  the  top  of 
poles,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  concealment.'' 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the  '  great  multitude  '  mentioned  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  or  the  band  was  swelled  by  volunteers  or 
curious  onlookers,  is  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Having  received 
this  band,  Judas  proceeded  on  his  errand.  As  we  believe,  their  first 
move  was  to  the  house  where  the  Supper  had  been  celebrated. 
Learning  that  Jesus  had  left  it  with  His  disciples,  perhaps  two  or 
three  hours  before,  Judas  next  directed  the  band  to  the  spot  he 
knew  so  well:  to  Gethsemane.  A  signal  by  wiiich  to  recognise  Jesus 
seemed  almost  necessary  with  so  large  a  band,  and  where  escape  or 
resistance  might  be  apprehended.  It  was — terril)le  to  say — none 
other  than  a  kiss.  As  soon  as  he  had  so  marked  Him,  the  guard  were 
to  seize,  and  lead  Him  safely  away. 


niiiz;lit  have  been,  not  a  cohort,  but  a 
'  m'uiipniua  '  (of  about  200  men);  but,as 
himself  i)oints  out,    the   expression     as 


used  in  tlieN.T.  seems  always  to  indicate 
a.  cohort. 
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Coinbiiiiii<i'  the  iii)tic('s   in  tlic  lour  (Jospels,    we  thus  picture  to      CJIAP. 
ourselves    the    succession    of    e\ents.       As    the    hand    reached    ilic        ATI 
Garden,  Judas  went  somewhat  in    udvunce  of  them/'  and  i-eaclied   ^- — ~, — 
Jesus  just  as  He  had  roused  the  three  and  was  prci)aring"  to  <j:o   and 
meet  Ilis  eai)t()rs.      He  saluted  Him,  'Hail,  I\al)l)i,'  so  as  to  ))e  lieard 
by  the  rest,  and  not  only  kissed  but  covered  ]Hm  with  kisses,  kissed 
Him  repeatedly,  loudly,  effusively  {KaTecpiXijaev).     The  Saviour  sub- 
mitted to  the  indignity,  not  stoi)i)in,ii:,  but  only  saying  as   He  passed 
on:    'Friend,  that  I'or  which  thou  art  here; ' ''^  and  then,  perhaps   in   ^.  st.  Matt. 
answer  to  his  questioning-  gesture:    'Judas,  with  a  kiss  deliverest  comp.  st. 
thou  up  the  Son  of  Man?'"     H'  Judas  had  wished,  by  thus  going  in  i^^^ 
advance  of  the  band  and  saluting  the  Master  with  a  kiss,  even   now  xxu^i"''^ 
to  act  the  hypocrite  and  deceive  Jesus  and  the  disciples,  as  if  he  had 
not  come  with  the  armed  men,  perhaps  only  to  warn  Him  of  their 
approach,  what  the  Lord  said  must  have  reached  ins   inmost  being. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  first  mortal  shaft  in  the  soul  of  Judas.     The  only 
time  we  again  see  him,  till  he  goes  on  what  ends  in  his  self-destruc-  >' st.  joim 
tion,  is  as  he  stands,  as  it  were  sheltering  himself,  with  the  armed  '^^"'^  '^ 
men.''  exviii.  i-g 

It  is  at  this  point,  as  we  suppose,  that  the  notices  from  St.  John's 
Gospel"  come  in.  Leaving  the  traitor,  and  ignoring  the  signal  which 
he  had  given  them,  Jesus  advanced  to  the  band,  and  asked  them: 
'Whom  seek  ye?'  To  the  brief  spoken,  perhaps  somewhat  con- 
temptuous, 'Jesus  the  Nazarenc,'  He  replied  with  infinite  calm- 
ness and  majesty:  'I  am  He.'  The  immediate  eflcct  of  these  words 
was,  we  shall  not  say  magical,  but  Divine.  They  had  no  doubt  been 
prepared  for  quite  other:  either  compromise,  fear,  or  resistance.  But 
the  ap})eara,nce  and  majesty  of  that  calm  Christ — heaven  in  His  look 
and  peace  on  His  lips — was  too  overpowering  in  its  effects  on  that 
untutored  heathen  soldier^',  who  perhaps  cherished  in  their  hearts 
secret  misgivings  of  the  work  they  had  in  hand.  The  foremost  of 
tliem  went  backward,  and  they  fell  to  the  ground.  But  Christ's  hour 
had  come.  And  once  more  He  now  asked  them  the  same  question  as 
before,  and,  on  repeating  their  former  answer.  He  said:  'I  told  you 
that  1  am  He]  if  therefore  ye  seek  Me,  let  these  go  tlieir  way,' — the 
Evangelist  seeing  in  this  watchful  euro  over  His  own  the  inital  ful- 
filment of  the  words  which  the  Lord  had  i)reviously  spoken  conc-ern- 
ing  their  safe  preservation,''  not  only  in  the  sense  of  their  outward   fst.  .joim 

xvii.  12 

'  We  cannot,  as  iiiaiiy  interpreters,  St.  Mattliew  and  wliut  St.  Luke  record, 
take  tlie  words  in  an  i nterr02:ative  sense.  Both  bear  internal  marks  of  ;;enuineness, 
I  presume  that  Christ  spoke  both  what 
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l)reservati()n,  but  in  that  of  their  l)eing  g-uardcd  from  such  tempta' 
tioiLs  as,  in  their  then  state,  they  could  not  liave  en<lured. 

Tlie  words  of  Christ  about  those  that  were  with  Him  seem  to 
liave  recalled  the  leaders  of  the  guard  to  full  consciousness — perhaps 
awakened  in  them  fears  of  a  possible  rising  at  the  incitement  of  His 
adherents.  Accordingly,  it  is  here  that  we  insert  the  notice  of  St. 
Matthew,-'  and  of  St.  Mark,''  that  they  laid  hands  on  Jesus  and  took 
Ilim.  Then  it  was  that  Peter,"  seeing  what  was  coming,  drew  the 
sword  which  he  carried,  and  putting  the  question  to  Jesus,  but 
without  awaiting  His  answer,  struck  at  Malchus,  *  the  servant  ^  of  the 
High-Priest — perhaps  the  Jewish  leader  of  the  band — cutting  off  his 
ear.  But  Jesus  innuediately  restrained  all  such  violence,  and  re- 
buked all  self-vindication  by  outward  violence  (the  taking  of  the 
sword  that  had  not  been  received) — nay,  with  it  all  merely  outward 
zeal,  pointing  to  the  fact  how  easily  He  might,  as  against  this 
'cohort,'  have  commanded  Angelic  legions.'^ ^  He  had  in  wrestling 
Agony  received  from  His  Father  that  Cup  to  drink," ^  and  the  Scrip- 
tures must  in  that  wise  be  fulfilled.  And  so  saying,  He  touched  the 
ear  of  Malchus,  and  healed  him.' 

Put  this  faint  appearance  of  resistance  was  enough  for  the  guard. 
Their  leaders  now  bound  Jesus. ^  It  was  to  this  last,  most  unde- 
served and  uncalled-for  indignity  that  Jesus  replied  by  asking  them, 
why  they  had  come  against  Hiin  as  against  a  robber — one  of  those 
wild,  murderous  Sicarii.  Had  He  not  been  all  that  week  daily  in 
the  Temple,  teaching?  Why  not  then  seize  Him?  But  this  'hour  ' 
of  theirs  that  had  come,  and  'the  power  of  darkness' — this  also  had 
been  foretold  in  Scripture! 

And  as  the  ranks  of  the  armed  men  now  closed  around  the  bound 
Christ,  none  dared  to  stay  with  Him,  lest  they  also  should  be  bound 
as  resisting  authority.  So  they  all  forsook  Him  and  lied.  But 
there  was  one  there  who  joined  not  in  the    tlight,    but    remained. 


'  The  name  Male //IIS,  which  occurs  also 
in  Jnspphiis  (Ant.  i.  15.  1.;  xiv.  5.  2;  11. 
4;  AVar  i.  8.  H),  must  not  be  derived,  as 
is  ,<:;enerally  done,  from  "]??2  a  kins;.  Its 
Hebrew  e(|uivalent,  apparently,  is  ^[((l- 
InrJt.  •Counsellor,'  a  name  which  occurs 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  tiie 
LXX.  (1  Chron.  vi.  41;  Neh.  x.  4,  &c.), 
and  as  a  later  Jewish  name  in  the 
Talmud.  But  both  Franlcel  (Einl.  in  d. 
Jer.  Talm.  ]>.  114)  and  Freialpnfluil  (WeW. 
Stud.  )).  1:^1)  maintain  that  it  was  not 
a  Jewish  name,  while  it  was  common 
among  Syrians,    Phoenicians,  Arabians, 


and  Samaritans.  The  suggestion  there- 
fore lies  near,  that  Malchus  was  either  a 
Syrian  or  a  Phamician  by  birth. 

-  The  detinite  article  here  marks  that 
he  was,  in  a  special  sense,  fhe  servant  of 
the  High-Priest — his  body-servant. 

■■'  A  legion  had  ten  cohorts. 

*  This  reference  to  the  *  cuj)  which 
tiie  Father  had  given  Him  to  drink'  by 
St.  John,  implies  the  whole  history  of  the 
Agony  in  Gethsemane.  which  is  not  re- 
corded in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Ami  this 
is,  on  many  grounds,  very  instructive. 
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a  (locjily  intorestcd  onlooker.      Wluni  the  soldiers  liad  come  to  seek     CHAP. 
Jesus  in  the  U])i)ei-  C'liambei-  of  his  home,  Mark,  roused  from  slec)),         XII 
had  liastily  cast  about  liim  tlu?  loose  linen  garment  or  wrapper^  that  ^-^^r — ^ 
Uiy  l)y  his  bedside,  and  followed  tlic  armed  band  to  see  wliat  would 
come  of  it.     He  now  lino-ered  in  the  rear,  and  followed  as  they  led 
away  Jesus,  never  imagining  that  they  would  attempt  to  lay  hold  on 
him,  since  he  had  not  been  witli  the  disciples  nor  yet  in  the  Garden. 
But   they,^  perhaps  the  JcAvish  servants  of   the  High-Priest,   had 
noticed  him.     They  attempted  to  lay  hold  on  him,  when,  disengag- 
ing himself  from  their  grasp,   he   left  his  upper  garment  in  their 
hands,  and  fled. 

So  ended  the  first  scene  in  the  terrible  drama  of  that  night. 

1  aiv^rbv.  This,  no douht. corresponds  may  also  mean  a  ni.2;ht-dress  (see  iet??/, 

to  the  SniJin  or  Sedina  whieli,  in  Rab-  ad  voc). 

binic  writings,  means  a  linen  cloth,  or  a  '^  The   designation  '  young  men  '  (St. 

loose  linen  wrapper,  though,  possibly,  it  Mark  xiv.  51)  is  spurious. 
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THURSDAY   NIGHT — BEFORE    ANNAS    AND    CAIAPHAS — PETER  AND   JESUS, 

(St.  John  xviii.  12-14;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  fu,  58;  St.  Murk  xiv.  53,  54;  St.  Luke  xxii. 
54,  55;  St.  John  xviii.  24,  15-18;  St.  Jolin  xviii.  19-23;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  70; 
St.  Mark  xiv.  66-68;  St.  Luke  xxii.  56,  57;  St.  Joliu  xviii.  17,  18;  St.  Matt.  xxvi. 
71,  72;  St.  Mark  xiv.  69,  70;  St.  Luke  xxii.  58;  St.  John  xviii.  25;  St.  Matt.  xxvi. 
59-68;  St.  Mark  xiv.  55-65;  St.  Luke  xxii.  67-71,  63-65;  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  73-75; 
St.  Mark  xiv.  70-72;  St.  Luke  xxii.  59-62;  St.  Joim  xviii.  26,  27.) 

It  was  not  a  long  way  that  the}'  led  the  hound  Christ.  Probahly 
through  the  same  gate  by  which  He  had  gone  forth  with  His  dis- 
ciples after  the  Paschal  Supper,  up  to  where,  on  the  slope  between 
the  Upper  City  and  the  Tyropoeon,  stood  the  well-known  Palace  of 
Annas.  There  were  no  idle  saunterers  in  tlie  streets  of  Jerusalem 
at  that  late  hour,  and  the  tramp  of  the  Poman  guard  must  have  been 
too  often  heard  to  startle  sleepers,  or  to  lead  to  the  inquiry  why  that 
glare  of  lamps  and  torches,  and  Who  was  the  Prisoner,  guarded  on 
that  holy  night  by  both  Roman  soldiers  and  servants  of  the  High- 
Priest. 

If  every  incident  in  that  night  were  not  of  such  supreme  interest, 
we  might  dismiss  the  question  as  almost  idle,  why  they  brought 
Jesus  to  the  house  of  Annas,  since  he  was  not  at  that  time  the  actual 
High-Priest.  That  office  now  devolved  on  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law, 
who,  as  the  J^vangelist  significantly  reminds  us,"  had  been  the  first 
to  enunciate  in  plain  words  what  seemed  to  him  the  political  neces- 
sity for  the  judicial  murder  of  Christ."  There  had  been  no  pretence 
on  his  part  of  religious  motives  or  zeal  for  God;  he  had  cynically 
put  it  in  a  way  to  override  the  scruples  of  those  old  Sanhedrists  by 
raising  their  fears.  What  was  the  use  of  discussing  about  forms  of 
Law  or  about  that  Man?  it  must  in  any  case  be  done;  even  the 
friends  of  Jesus  in  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  punctilious  observers 
of  Law,  must  regard  His  Death  as  the  less  of  two  evils.  He 
spoke  as  the  bold,  unscrupulous,  determined  man  that  he  was; 
Sadducee  in  heart  rather  thaa  by  conviction;  a  worthy  son-in-law  of 
Annas. 
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No  figure  is  better  known  in  contemporary  Jewish  history  than  CIIAP. 
that  of  Annas;  no  person  deenied  more  rortunatc  or  successful,  but  XiJi 
none  also  more  genei'ully  execrated  than  the  late  Iligh-I'riest.  He  ^— ^r — ' 
had  lield  the  Pontificate  for  only  six  or  seven  years;  but  it  was  filled 
by  nut  fewer  than  five  of  his  sons,  by  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas,  and  by 
a  grandson.  And  in  those  days  it  Avas,  at  least  for  one  of  Annas^ 
disposition,  nnu-h  better  to  have  been  than  to  he  High-Priest.  He 
enjoyed  all  the  dignity  of  the  office,  and  all  its  influence  also,  since 
he  was  able  to  promote  to  it  those  most  closely  connected  with  him. 
And,  while  they  acted  publicly,  he  really  directed  affairs,  without 
either  the  responsibility  or  the  restraints  which  the  office  imposed. 
His  intiuence  with  the  Romans  he  owed  to  the  religious  views  which 
lie  professed,  to  his  open  partisanship  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  his 
enormous  wealth.  The  Sadducean  Annas  was  an  eminently  safe 
(Miurchman,  not  troubled  with  any  special  convictions  nor  with 
Jewish  fanaticism,  a  pleasant  and  a  useful  man  also,  who  was  a1)le  to 
furnish  his  friends  in  the  Praetorium  with  large  sums  of  money. 
We  have  seen  what  immense  revenues  the  family  of  Annas  must 
have  derived  from  the  Temple-booths,  and  how  nefarious  and  un- 
l)0))ular  was  the  traffic.  The  names  of  those  bold,  licentious,  unscru- 
l)ulous,  degenerate  sons  of  Aaron  were  spoken  with  whispered  curses.''  »Pes.  57  a 
Without  referring  to  Christ's  interference  with  that  Temple-traffic, 
which,  if  His  authority  had  prevailed,  would,  of  course,  have  been 
fatal  to  it,  we  can  understand  how  antithetic  in  ever}'  respect  a 
Messiah,  and  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus,  must  have  been  to  Annas. 
He  was  as  resolutely  bent  on  His  Death  as  his  son-in-law,  though 
with  his  characteristic  cunning  and  coolness,  not  in  the  hasty,  bluff" 
manner  of  Caiaphas.  It  was  probably  from  a  desire  that  Annas 
might  have  the  conduct  of  the  business,  or  from  the  active,  leading 
l)art  which  Annas  took  in  the  matter;  perhaps  for  even  more  prosaic 
and  practical  reasons,  such  as  that  the  Palace  of  Annas  was  nearer 
to  the  place  of  Jesus'  capture,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  dismiss 
the  Roman  soldiery  as  quickly  as  possible — that  Christ  was  first 
brought  to  Annas,  and  not  to  the  actual  High-Priest. 

In  any  case,  the  arrangement  was  most  congruous,  whether  as 
regards  the  character  of  Annas,  or  the  official  position  of  Caiajihas. 
The  Roman  soldiers  had  evidently  orders  to  bring  Jesus  to  the  late 
High-Priest.  This  ap])cars  from  their  proceeding  directly  to  him, 
and  from  this,  that  apparently  they  returned  to  quarters  innnediately 
on  delivering  up  their  prisoner.'  And  we  t-aiinot  ascribe  tiiis  to  any 
1  No  further  reference  wliatever  is  made  lo  the  Roman  iruarel. 
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oflicial  ]i()siti()ii  o!'  Ainias  in  tho  Sauhcdrin,  first,  because  the  text 
implies  that  it  had  not  l)een  due  to  this  cause. ^  and,  secondly, 
))ecause,  as  will  presently  appear,  the  proceedin,2:s  ag'ainst  Christ 
were  not  those  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrin. 

No  account  is  given  of  what  passed  before  Annas.  Even  the 
fact  of  Clirisfs  l)eing  first  brought  to  him  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  ({osi)el.  As  the  disciples  had  all  forsaken  Him  and  fied,  we 
can  understand  that  they  were  in  ignoi'ance  of  what  actually  passed, 
till  they  had  again  rallied,  at  least  so  far,  that  Peter  and  '  another 
disci})le,'  evidently  John,  '  followed  Ilim  into  the  Palace  of  the 
High-priest' — that  is,  into  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  not'  of  Annas. 
For  as,  according  to  the  ohree  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Palace  of  the 
Higli-Priest  Caiaphas  was  the  scene  of  Peter's  denial,  the  account  of 
it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ^  ^  must  refer  to  the  same  locality,  and  not  to 
the  Palace  of  Annas,  while  the  suggestion  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
occupied  the  same  dwelling  is  not  only  very  unlikely  in  itself,  but 
seems  incompatible  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  notice,"  '  Now 
Annas  sent  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  High-Priest.'  But  if 
Peter's  denial,  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  is  the  same  as  that  described 
by  the  Synoptists,  and  took  place  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  then  the 
account  of  the  examination  by  the  High-Priest,"  which  follows  the 
notice  aliout  Peter,  must  also  refer  to  that  by  Caiaphas,  not  Annas.* 
We  thus  know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  passed  in  the  house  of 
Annas — if,  indeed,  anything  passed — except  that  Annas  sent  Jesus 
bound  to  Caiaphas.* 


1  We  read  (St.  John  xviii.  13) :  '  For  be 
was  fatlier-ia-law  to  Caiaphas.' 

'^  And  hence  also  that  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples folhjwing  Clu'ist. 

■^  In  this  aru:unient  we  la.v  little  stress 
on  the  designation,  'High-Priest,'  which 
St.  John  (ver.  19)  gives  to  the  examiner 
of  Christ,  altliough  it  is  noteworthy  that 
he  carefully  distinguishes  between  Annas 
and  Caiaplias,  marking  the  latter  as  '  the 
Higli-Priest'  (vv.  13,  24). 

•*  According  to  our  argument,  St.  John 
xviii.  21  is  an  intercalated  notice,  refer- 
ring to  what  had  jireviously  been  recorded 
in  vv.  15-23.  To  this  two  critical  objec- 
tions have  been  raised.  It  is  argued,  that 
as  a.7tear£iA.av  is  in  the  aorist,  not  plu- 
perfect, the  rendering  must  be,  'Annas 
sent,' not  'had  sent  Him.'  But  then  it 
is  admitted,  tliat  tlie  aorist  is  occasionally 
used  for  the  plui)erfect.  Secondly,  it 
is  insisted  that,  according  to  the  better 


reading,  ovv  should  be  inserted  after 
(XTrearsiXav  which  Canon  ire.s/coW ren- 
ders: •  Annas  therefore  sent  Him.'  But 
notwithstanding  Canon  Westcotfs  high 
authority,  we  must  repeat  the  critical 
remark  of  Meyer,  that  there  are  '  im- 
portant witnesses '  against  as  well  as  for 
the  insertion  of  ovy,  while  the  insertion  of 
other  particles  in  otiier  Codd.  seems  to 
imply  that  the  insertion  here  of  any  par- 
ticle was  a  later  addition. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  seem  to  me 
two  irrefragable  arguments  are  in  favour 
of  the  retrospective  application  of  ver.  24. 
First,  the  ])receding  reference  to  Peter's 
denial  must  be  located  in  the  hou.se  of 
Caiaphas.  Secondly,  if  vv.  19-23  refer  to 
an  examination  by  Annas,  then  St.  John 
has  left  us  absolutely  no  account  of  any- 
thing that  had  passed  l)efore  Caiaphas — 
which,  in  view  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Synoptists,  would  seem  incredible. 
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Of  wliat  occurred  in  the  Palace  (ir{'aia])lias  \vc  have  two  accounts.      CHAP. 
That  of  St.  .John"  seems  to  refer  to  a  more  private  interview  between       XIII 
the  Iligli-l'riest  and  Christ,  at  whieh,  api)arently,  only  some  personal   ^-^ — r-^' 
attendants  of  Caiaphas  were  present,  from  one  of  whom  the  Apostle  "St-John 

,.,,..  .         ,  xviii.  19- 2a 

may  have  derived  his  intormation.'     Tlic  second  account  is  that  of 

the  Synoptists,  and  refers  to  the  examination  of  Jesus  at  dawn  of 

day "  by  the  leading  Sanhedrists,  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  •  st.  Luke 

for  the  purpose. 

It  sounds  almost  like  presumption  to  say,  that  in  His  first  inter- 
view with  Caiaphas  Jesus  bore  Himself  with  the  majesty  of  the  Son 
of  God,  Who  knew  all  that  was  before  Him,  and  passed  through  it  as 
on  tlic  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  Mission.  The  questions  of 
Caiaphas  bore  on  two  points:  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  His  teaching 
— the  former  to  incriminate  Christ's  followers,  the  latter  to  in- 
criminate the  Master.  To  the  first  inquiry  it  was  only  natural  that 
He  should  not  have  condescended  to  return  an  answer.  The  reply  to 
the  second  was  characterised  by  that  '  openness  '  which  He  claimed  for 
all  that  He  had  said.*^^  If  there  was  to  be  not  unprejudiced,  but  ogt.  John 
even  tair  inquiry,  let  Caiaphas  not  try  to  extort  confessions  to  which 
he  had  no  legal  right,  nor  to  ensnare  Him  when  the  purpose  was 
evidently  murderous.  If  he  really  wanted  information,  there  could 
be  no  diflQculty  in  procuring  witnesses  to  speak  to  His  doctrine:  all 
Jewry  knew  it.  His  was  no  secret  doctrine  ( '  in  secret  I  spake 
nothing').  He  always  spoke  'in  Synagogue  and  in  the  Temple, 
whither  all  the  Jews  gather  together.'^  If  the  inquiry  were  a  fair 
one,  let  the  judge  act  judicially,  and  ask  not  Him,  but  those  who  had 
heai'd  Him. 

It  must  ])e  admitted,  that  the  answer  sounds  not  like  that  of  one 
accused,  who  seeks  either  to  make  apology,  or  even  greatly  cares  to 
defend  himself.     And  there  was  in  it  that  tone  of  superiority  which 

'  Canon  Westcott  supposes  that  tlie  '  the  world '  in  the  sense  of 'everybody' 
Apostle  himself  was  present  in  the  is  common  in  every  language.  And  its 
audience  cliamber.  But,  although  we  Rabbinic  use  has  been  shown  on  i).  ;5fi8, 
readily  admit  tluit  Jolui  went  into  tlie  Note  3.  Christ  proves  that  He  had  had 
liouse,  and  was  as  near  as  possible  to  no  'secret'  doctrine,  al)out  which  He 
Christ,  many  reasons  suggest  themselves  might  be  questioned,  l)y  tln-ee  facts: 
why  we  can  scarcely  imagine  John  to  1.  He  had  spoken  Trn/j/y^/rrV^v  '  wltliout  re- 
have  been  present,  when  Caiaphas  in-  serve';  2.  He  had  spoken  rcj"  ^ro'rr// oj  to 
quired  about  the  disciples  and  teaching  everybody,  without  confining  Himself  to 
of  Jesus.  a  select  audience;  3.  He  had  taught  In 

2  I  cannot  think  tliat  the  expression  tlie  most  public  places — in  Synagogue 
raS'  Kocr/iica  'to  the  world."  in  ver.  20  can  and  in  the  Temple,  whither  all  Jews  re- 
have  any  lnii)lled  reference  to  the  great  sorted. 

world  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  (as  so  ■'  So  according  to  the  better  reading, 

many  interpreters  hold).    The  expression  and  literally. 
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*<  St.  John 
xvlii.  15-18 


<  St  John 
xviii.  15 


even  injured  luiinaii  iniioccncc  would  have  a  right  to  aj^suine  ])etbrc  a 
nefarious  judii'e,  who  souglit  to  ensnare  a  viotim,  not  to  elicit  the 
truth.  It  was  this  which  emboldened  one  of  those  servile  attendants, 
with  the  brutality  of  an  Eastern  in  such  circumstances,  to  inllict  on 
the  Lord  that  terril)le  l)low.  Let  us  hope  that  it  was  a  heathen,  not 
a  Jew,  who  so  lifted  his  hand.  We  arc  almost  thankful  that  the  text 
leaves  it  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the 
lesser  indignity — with  a  rod.  Humanity  itself  seems  to  reel  and 
stagger  under  this  bhnv.  Li  jnirsuance  of  His  Human  submission, 
the  Divine  Sutlerer,  without  murmuring  or  complaining,  or  without 
asserting  His  Divine  Power,  only  answered  in  such  tone  of  patient 
expostulation  as  must  have  convicted  the  man  of  his  wrong,  or  at 
least  have  left  him  speechless.  May  it  have  been  that  these  words 
and  the  look  of  Christ  had  gone  to  his  heart,  and  that  the  now 
strangely-silenced  malefactor  became  the  confessing  narrator  of  this 
scene  to  the  Apostle  John? 

2.  That  Apostle  was,  at  any  rate,  no  stranger  in  the  Palace  of 
Caiaphas.  We  have  already  seen  that,  after  the  first  panic  of  Christ's 
sudden  capture  and  their  own  flight,  two  of  them  at  least,  Peter  and 
John,  seem  speedily  to  have  rallied.  Combining  the  notices  of  the 
Synoptists*  with  the  fuller  details,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,"  we  derive  the  impression  that  Peter,  so  far  true  to  his  word, 
had  been  the  first  to  stop  in  his  flight  and  to  follow  '  afar  oif.'  H"  he 
reached  the  Palace  of  Annas  in  time,  he  certainly  did  not  enter  it, 
but  probably  waited  outside  during  the  brief  space  which  preceded 
the  transference  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas.  He  had  now  been  joined  hj- 
John,  and  the  two  followed  the  melancholy  })rocession  which  escorted 
Jesus  to  the  High-Priest,  John  seems  to  have  entered  '  the  court ' 
along  with  the  guard,''  while  Peter  remained  outside  till  his  fellow- 
Apostle,  who  apparently  was  well  known  in  the  High-Priest's  house, 
had  spoken  to  the  maid  who  kept  the  door — the  male  servants  being 
probably  all  gathered  in  the  court  ^ — and  so  procured  his  admission. 

Remcml)ering  that  the  High-Priests  Palace  Avas  built  on  the 
sloi)e  of  the  hill,  and  that  there  was  an  outer  court,  from  which  a 
door  led  into  the  inner  court,  we  can,  in  some  measure,  realise  the 
scene.  As  jn-eviously  stated,  Peter  had  followed  as  far  as  that  inner 
door,  while  John  had  entered  with  the  guard.  When  he  n)issed  his 
fellow-disciple,  who  was  left  outside  this  inner  door,  John  'went  out,' 

'  The  circuiii.«tancethat  Jo.sey)//?/.*  (Ant. 
vii.  2.  1)  on  tlie  ground  of  2  Sam.  iv  G 
(LXX.)  speaks  of  a  female  •  porter,'  and 
that  Rhoda  opened  the  door  in  the  house 


of  the  widowed  mother  of  John  ^fark 
(Acts  xii.  1.3),  does  not  convince  me.  tliat 
in  the  Palace  of  tlie  Hijch-Priest  a  female 
servant  resularlv  discliarsred  that  office. 
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luid,  Imviiig  i)rol)al)ly  told  tlic  waitiiiii'-iiiaid  that  tliis  was  a  friend  of  chap. 
Ills,  i)r()iMii-('d  Ills  adiuissiou.  Wliile  John  now  hurried  up  to  be  in  XIII 
llie  Pahicc,  and  as  near  Clirist  as  he  might,  Peter  advanced  into  tlie  ^— ^r — ' 
ini(hlh'  oft  lie  coui't,  Avhere,  in  the  ehill  spring  nignt,  a  coal  fire  had 
been  liglited.  The  glow  of  the  charcoal,  around  which  occasionally  a 
blue  flame  played,  threw  a  peculiar  sheen  on  the  bearded  faces  of  the 
men  as  they  crowded  around  it,  and  talked  of  the  events  of  that  night, 
describing,  Avith  Eastern  V()lu))ility,  to  those  who  luid  not  been  there 
what  had  passed  in  the  Garden,  and  exchanging,  as  is  the  manner  of 
such  serving-men  and  officials,  opinions  and  exaggerated  denuncia- 
tions concerning  Him  Who  had  been  captured  with  such  unexpected 
ease,  and  was  now  their  master's  safe  Prisoner.  As  the  red  light 
glowed  and  dickered,  it  threw  the  long  shadows  of  these  men  across 
the  inner  court,  up  the  walls  towards  the  gallery  that  ran  round,  up 
there,  Avhere  the  lamps  and  lights  within,  or  as  they  moved  along 
apartments  and  corridors,  i^evealed  other  faces:  there,  where,  in  an 
inner  audience-chandjcr,  the  Prisoner  Avas  confronted  by  His  enemy, 
accuser,  and  judge. 

What  a  contrast  it  all  seemed  between  the  Purilication  of  the 
Temple  only  a  few  days  before,  Avhen  the  same  Jesus  had  overturned 
the  trafficking  tables  of  the  High-Priest,  and  as  He  now  stood,  a 
bound  Prisoner  before  him,  at  the  mercy  of  Qvcvy  menial  who  might 
carry  favour  by  wantonly  insulting  Him?  It  was  a  chill  night  when 
Peter,  down  '  beneath,"  "  looked  up  to  the  lighted  windows.     There,    "St.  Mark 

,,  .  •      J 1  ,1  •  .,.u     xlv.  66 

among  the  servmg-men  m  the  court,  he  was  m  every  sense  '  without, '  ^  ,,  g^  ^^^^^ 
He  approached  the  group  around  the  fire.  He  would  hear  what  they  ^-'^^^-  ^^ 
had  to  say;  besides,  it  Avasnot  safe  to  stand  apart;  he  might  be  recog- 
nised as  one  of  those  Avho  had  only  escaped  capture  in  the  Garden  by 
hasty  fiight.  And  then  it  Avas  chill — and  not  only  to  the  body,  the 
chill  had  struck  to  his  soul.  Was  he  right  in  having  come  there  at 
all?  Commentators  have  discussed  it  as  involving  neglect  of  Christ's 
Avarning.  As  if  the  love  of  any  one  Avho  Avas,  and  felt,  as  Peter,  could 
have  credited  the  possibility  of  Avhat  he  had  been  warned  of;  and.  if 
he  had  creditetl  it,  Avould,  in  the  first  moments  of  I'eturning  Hood 
after  the  panic  of  his  flight,  have  remembered  that  warning,  or  Avith 
cool  calculation  acted  up  to  the  full  measure  of  it!  To  have  fled  to  his 
home  and  shut  the  door  behind  him,  by  Avay  of  rendering  it  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  he  kncAV  Christ,  Avould  not  have  been  Peter  nor 
any  true  disciple.  Nay,  it  would  itself  have  been  a  Avorse  and  more 
coAvardly  denial  than  that  of  wliicli  he  was  actually  guilty.  Peter 
followed  afar  oti',  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  his  imprisoned  Master, 
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and  that  Ik?  would  se'c  the  end,  whatever  it  nii<;-ht  l)e.  But  now  it 
was  chill,  very  chill,  to  body  and  sold,  and  Peter  remembered  it 
all;  not,  indeed,  the  warning,  but  that  of  which  ho  had  l)een  warned. 
AVhat  good  could  his  confession  do?  perhaps  much  possible  harm; 
and  why  was  he  there? 

Peter  was  very  restless,  and  yet  he  must  seem  very  quiet.  He 
'sat  down'  among  the  servants,"  then  he  stood  up  among  them.'' 
It  was  this  restlessness  of  attempted  inditterence  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  maid  who  had  at  the  first  admitted  him.  As  in  the 
uncertain  light  she  scanned  the  features  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
she  boldly  charged  him,"  though  still  in  a  questioning  tone,  with  being 
one  of  the  disciples  of  the  Man  Who  stood  incriminated  up  there 
before  the  High-Priest,  And  in  the  chattering  of  his  soul's  fever, 
into  Avhicli  the  chill  had  struck,  Peter  vehemently  denied  all 
knowledge  of  Him  to  Whom  the  woman  referred,  nay,  of  the  very 
meaning  of  what  she  said.  He  had  said  too  much  not  to  bring  soon 
another  charge  upon  himself.  We  need  not  inquire  which  of  the 
slightly  varying  reports  in  the  Gospels  represents  the  actual  words  of 
the  woman  or  the  actual  answer  of  Peter.  Perhaps  neither;  perhaps 
all — certainly,  she  said  all  this,  and,  certainly,  he  answered  all  that, 
though  neither  of  them  would  confine  their  words  to  the  short 
sentences  re])orted  by  each  of  the  Evangelists. 

What  had  he  to  do  there?  And  why  should  he  incriminate  him- 
self, or  perhaj^s  Christ,  by  a  needless  confession  to  those  who  had 
neither  the  moral  nor  the  legal  right  to  exact  it?  That  was  all  he 
now  remembered  an<l  thought:  nothing  about  any  denial  of  Christ. 
And  so,  as  tliey  were  still  (diatting  together,  perha})s  bandying  words, 
Peter  withdrew.  We  cannot  judge  how  long  time  had  passed,  but 
this  we  gather,  that  the  words  of  the  woman  had  either  not  made 
any  inq^ression  on  those  around  the  lire,  or  that  the  bold  denial  of 
I'eter  had  satisfied  them.  I'resently,  we  find  Peter  walking  away 
down  'the  i)orch,"^  which  ran  round  and  opened  into  'the  outer 
court.' '  He  was  not  thinking  of  anything  else  now  than  how  chilly  it 
felt,  and  how  right  he  had  been  in  not  being  entrapped  by  that  woman. 
And  so  he  heeded  it  not,  while  his  footfall  sounded  along  the  marble- 
paved  porch,  that  just  at  this  moment  '  a  cock  creW'.'  But  tliere  was 
no  sleep  that  night  in  the  High-Priest's  Palace.  As  he  walked  down 
the  porcli  towards  the  outer  court,  first  one  maid  met  him;  and  then, 
as  he  returned  from  the  outer  court,  he  once  more  encountered  his 
old  accuser,  the  door-portress;  and  as  he  crossed  the  inner  court  to 
mingh,"  again  with  the  group  around  the  fire,  whei-e  he  liad  formerly 
found  safetv,  he  was    first  accosted  bv  one  man.  and  then  they  all 
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around  tlio  tii-e  turned  upon  liini — and  each  and  all  had  tlie  same  tiling-     CIIAP. 
to  say,  the  same  eliarge,  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus       xiii 
of  Nazaretli.    But  Peter's  resolve  was  taken;  he  was  quite  sure  it  was  " — t — 
right:,  and  to  each  separately,  and  to  all  together,  he  gave  the  same 
denial,  more  brief  now,  for  he  was  collected  and  determined,  but  more  "St  Mat- 
emphatic — even  with  an  oath/''    And  once  more  he  silenced  suspicion 
for  a  time.     Or,  perhaps,  attention  was  now  otherwise  directed. 

3.  For,  already,  hasty  footsteps  were  heard  along  the  porches 
and  corridors,  and  the  maid  who  that  night  opened  the  gate  at  the 
High-Priest's  Palace  was  busy  at  her  post.  They  were  the  leading 
Priests,  Polders,  and  Sanhedrists,^  who  had  been  hastily  summoned  to 
the  High-Priest's  Palace,  and  who  were  hurrying  up  just  as  the  first 
faint  streaks  of  gray  light  were  lying  on  the  sky.  The  private  ex- 
amination by  Caiaj^has  we  place  (as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John)  between 
the  first  and  second  denial  of  Peter;  the  first  arrival  of  Sanhedrists 
immediately  after  his  second  denial.  The  private  inquiry  of  Caiaphas 
had  elicited  nothing;  and,  indeed,  it  was  only  preliminary.  The 
leading  Sanhedrists  must  have  been  warned  that  the  capture  of 
Jesus  would  be  attempted  that  night,  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  when  summoned  to  the  High-Priest.  This  is  not  only 
quite  in  accordance  with  all  the  previous  and  after  circumstances  in 
the  narrative,  but  nothing  short  of  a  procedure  of  such  supreme  im- 
portance would  have  warranted  the  presence  for  such  a  puri)oso  of 
these  religious  leaders  on  that  holy  Passover-rnght. 

But  whatever  view  be  taken,  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
it  was  no  formal,  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin.  We  put  aside, 
as  li  priori  reasoning,  such  considerations  as  that  protesting  voices 
would  have  been  raised,  not  only  from  among  the  friends  of  Jesus, 
but  from  others  whom  (with  all  their  Jewish  hatred  of  Christ)  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  incapable  of  such  gross  violation  of  justice  and 
law.  But  all  Jewish  order  and  law  would  have  been  grossly  infringed 
in  almost  every  particular,  if  this  had  been  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin.^  We  know  what  their  forms  were,  although  many  of 
them  (as  so  much  in  Rabbinic  accounts)  may  represent  rather  the 
ideal  than  the  real — what  the  Rabbis  imagined  should  be,  rather  than 

'    The    expression    'all    the    council'  torian,  my  lamented  friend,  tlie  late  7);-. 

must  evidently  be  taken   in  a  p:eneral,  Jast  (Gescli.  d.  Jiidenth.  i.  ])p.  402-40!)). 

not  literal  sense.     No  one  would  believe,  lie     desiii'iiates    it     'a   ju-ivate    murder 

for  e.\anii)ie.    tluit  either  \ieodemus  or  (Prirat-Moni].    conunitteil    by    l)uniina; 

(iamaliel   was    present.      I    would   not,  enemies,  not  tlie  sentence  of  a  reii'uiarly 

however,  attach  anysreat  imixu-tance  to  constituted  SanluMlrin.    Tlie  most  i.iromi- 

this.     The  reference  to  the  '  Elders  '  (in  nent  men  who  rei)resented  the  Law.  such 

St.  Matt.)  is  spurious.  as  Gamaliel,  .lochanan   b.    Zakkai.  and 

^  This   is   also  the  conciusiiui    of  the  otliers.  were  not  present."  The  defeiict- of 

calmest  and  most  impartial   Jewish  iiis-  tlic  proccediiiii's  as  a  rin'ht  and  h\<;-al  pro- 
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what  was;  or  else  what  may  date  from  later  times.  Aeeoi-(liii<>-  to 
Rabbinic  testimony,  there  were  three  tribunals.  In  towns  numbering 
less  than  120  (or,  according  to  one  authority.  230^)  male  inhabitants, 
there  was  only  the  lowest  tribunal,  that  consisting  of  three  Judges.'' 
Their  jurisdiction  was  limited,  and  notably  did  not  extend  to  capital 
causes.*  The  authority  of  the  tribunal  of  next  instance — that  of 
twenty-three* — was  also  limited,  although  capital  causes  lay  within 
its  competence.  The  highest  trilnmal  was  that  of  seventy-one,  or  the 
Great  Sanhedrin,  which  met  first  in  one  ofthc  Temple-Chandiers,  the 
so-called  Lishkath  haGazith — or  Chamber  of  Hewn  Stones — and  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write  in  '  the  booths  of  the  sons  of  Annas. "  ^  The 
Judges  of  all  these  Courts  were  equally  set  apart  b}'  ordination 
(Semikhah),  originally  that  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Ordination 
was  conferred  by  three,  of  whom  one  at  least  must  have  been  himself 
ordained,  and  able  to  trace  up  his  ordination  through  Joshua  to 
Moses.  ^  This,  of  course,  on  the  theory  that  there  had  been  a  regular 
succession  of  ordained  Teachers,  not  only  up  to  Ezra,  but  beyond  him 
to  Joshua  and  Moses.  The  members  of  the  tribunals  of  twenty-three 
were  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin.''  The  members  of  the 
tribunals  of  three  were  likewise  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhedrin, 
which  entrusted  to  men,  specially  accredited  and  worthy,  the  duty  of 
travelling  through  the  towns  of  Palestine  and  appointing  and  ordain- 
ing in  them  the  men  best  fitted  for  the  office."  The  qualifications 
mentioned  for  the  office  remind  us  of  those  whicii  St.  Paul  indicates 
as  requisite  for  the  Christian  eldership.'' 

Some  inferences  seem  here  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on 
early  Apostolic  arrangements — believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  outward 


cedure  by  the  Sanhedrin,  as  made  by 
Salvador  (Gesch.  d.  Mos.  Instit.  [German 
TransL]  voL  ii.  \)\).  67-79)  is.from  the  cri- 
tical point  of  view,  so  unsatisfactory,  that 
I  can  only  wonder  the  learned  >'<aal- 
srhiltz  should,  even  under  the  influence 
of  Jewish  prejudice,  have  extended  to  it 
his  protection  (Mos.  Recht,  pp.  62.3-626). 
At  the  same  time,  the  refutation  of 
Salvador  by  M.  Dupia  (reproduced  as 
App.  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  German  transla- 
tion o\  Stilrador)  is  as  superficial  as  the 
ori<i;inal  attack.  Cohen'':^  '  Les  Deicides' 
is  a  mere  party-book  which  deserves  not 
serious  consideration.  Grdtz  (Gesch.  d. 
Juden.  iii.  p.  244)  evades  the  question. 

'  In  Sanli.  i.  6,  the  reasons  for  the 
various  numViers  are  given ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  regard  them  as  historical. 

-  Various  modern  writers  have  of  late 
denied  the  existence  of  tribunals  of  three. 


But  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  is 
against  them.  A  number  of  passages 
might  here  be  quoted,  but  the  reader  may 
Ijc  iieiierally  referred  to  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  Seld"n.  de  Synedriis, 
ii.  c.  .5,  and  especially  to  Maimonides, 
Hilkh.  Sanh. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  Mnmchf]i  or  ad- 
mitted authority,  even  one  .Judge  could 
in  certain  civil  cases  pronounce  sentence 
(Sanh.  2  h ;  3  a\ 

*  In  Jerusalem  there  were  said  to  have 
been  two  such  tribunals;  one  whose 
locale  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  Temple- 
Court,  the  other  at  that  to  the  inner  or 
Priest-Court. 

■''  It  is  a  mistake  to  identify  these  with 
the  four  shops  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
They  were  the  Temple-shops  previously 
described. 
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form  of  the  Church  was  in  great  measure  derived  from  the  Synagogue,     chap. 
First,  we  notice  that  there  was  regular  ordination,  and,  at  first  at       XHI 
least,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.     Further,  this  ordination  was  not  "— ^r — ' 
requisite  either  for  delivering  addresses  or  conducting  the  liturgy  in 
the  Synagogue,   but  for  authoritative   teaching,  and  especially  for 
judicitd  functions,  to  which  would  correspond  in  the  Christian  Church 
the  power  of  the  Keys — the  administration  of  discipline  and  of  the 
Sacraments  as  admitting  into,  and  continuing  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church.     Next,  ordination  could  only  be  conferred  by  those  who  had 
themselves  been  rightly  ordained,  and  who  could,  therefore,  through 
those  previously  ordained,  trace  their  ordination  upwards.     Again, 
each  of  these  '■  Colleges  of  Presbyters '  had  its  Chief  or  President. 
Lastly,  men  entrusted  with  supreme  (Apostolic)  authority  were  sent 
to  the  various  towns  'to  appoint  elders  in  every  city.'"  .xit.  1.  5 

The  appointment  to  the  highest  tribunal,  or  Great  Sanhedrin, 
'  was  made  by  that  tribunal  itself,  either  by  promoting  a  member  of 
the  inferior  tribunals  or  one  from  the  foremost  of  the  three  rows,  in 
which  '  the  disciples  '  or  students  sat  facing  the  Judges.  The  latter 
sat  in  a  semicircle,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Nasi  ('prince ')  and 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Ab-bet7i-din  ( '  father  of  the  Court  of  Law  '). ' 
At  least  twenty-three  members  were  required  to  form  a  quorum^  'Bemidb. 
We  have  such  minute  details  of  the  whole  arrangements  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Court  as  greatly  confirms  our  impression  of  the 
chiefly  ideal  character  of  some  of  the  Rabbinic  notices.  Facing  the 
semicircle  of  Judges,  we  are  told,  there  wej-e  two  shorthand  writers, 
to  note  down,  respectively,  the  speeches  in  favour  and  against  the 
accused.  Each  of  the  students  knew,  and  sat  in  his  own  place.  In 
capital  causes  the  arguments  in  defence  of  and  afterwards  those 
incriminating  the  accused,  were  stated.  If  one  had  spoken  in  favour, 
he  might  not  again  speak  against  the  panel.  Students  might  speak 
for,  not  against  him.  He  might  be  pronounced  '  not  guilty  '  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  case  was  tried;  but  a  sentence  of  '  guilty  ' 
might  only  be  pronounced  on  the  day  following  that  of  the  trial.  It 
seems,  however,  at  least  doubtful,  whether  in  case  of  profanation  of 
the  Divine  Name  [Chillul  haShem),  judgment  was  not  immediately 
executed. °     Lastly,    the  voting  began  with  the   youngest,   so    that  'Kidd.  loa 

^  Kuenen,     and    after    him    Sr/zHrer  scholar.    Prof.  Slrack  of    Berlin,    p.    9, 

(Neutest.    Zeitserfch.)   iiave   (leni('(l   the  note:^).    Conip.     also     Lei-ij,     Xeuliebr. 

existence  of  this   arraniienient,    but,    as  Worterb.,  s.  v.  SchUrer  has   to   account 

I  think,   on    t|uite   insufficient   fjrounds.  for  other  passaaies  besides  those  which  he 

They  have  been  answered  by   D.    Iloff-  quotes  (p.    41:^) — notably   for   the   very 

mruut  (see  the  very  able  ed.  of  the  Pirqe  clear  statement  iu  Chag.  ii.  2. 
Abhoth,  by   that   learned   and   accurate 
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juniors  miii'lit  not  l)c  inlhuMiccd  Ijy  the  seniors;  and  a  bare  majority 
was  not  sutiicient  for  condemnation. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  regulations  laid  down  in  Ral)l)inic 
writings.  It  is  of  greater  iini)ortance  to  enquire,  how  far  they  were 
carried  out  under  the  iron  rule  of  Herod  and  that  of  the  Roman 
Procurators.  Here  we  are  in  great  measure  left  to  conjecture.  We 
can  well  believe  that  neither  Herod  nor  the  Procurators  would  wish 
to  abolish  the  Sanhedrin,  but  would  leave  to  them  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  especially  in  all  that  might  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  purely  religious  questions.  Equally  we  can  understand,  that 
both  would  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  the  sword  and  of  decision 
on  all  matters  of  political  or  supreme  importance.  Herod  would 
reserve  to  himself  the  final  disposal  in  all  cases,  if  he  saw  fit  to  in- 
terfere, and  so  would  the  Procurators,  who  esi)ecially  would  not  have 
tolerated  any  attempt  at  jurisdiction  over  a  Roman  citizen.  In  short, 
the  Sanhedrin  would  be  accorded  full  jurisdiction  in  inferior  and  in 
religious  matters,  with  the  greatest  show,  but  with  the  least  amount, 
of  real  rule  or  of  supreme  authority.  Lastly,  as  both  Herod  and  the 
Procurators  treated  the  High-Priest,  who  was  their  own  creature, 
as  the  real  head  and  representative  of  the  Jews;  and  as  it  would  be 
their  policy  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  independent  and  fanatical 
Rabbis,  we  can  understand  how,  in  groat  criminal  causes  or  in  im- 
portant investigations,  the  High-Priest  would  always  preside — the 
presidency  of  the  Nasi  being  reserved  for  legal  and  ritual  questions 
and  discussions.  And  with  this  the  notices  alike  in  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment and  in  Josephus  accord. 

Even  this  brief  summary  about  the  Sanhedrin  would  be  needless, 
if  it  were  a  question  of  applying  its  rules  of  procedure  to  the  arraign- 
ment of  Jesus.  For,  alike  Jewish  and  Christian  evidence  establish 
the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  not  formally  tried  and  condemned  liy  the 
Sanhedrin.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  forty  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Sanhedrin  ceased  to  pronounce  cai)ital 
sentences.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient.  Put,  besides,  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  Jesus  in  the  Palace  of  C'aiaphas  w(nild  (as  already 
stated)  have  outraged  every  principle  of  Jewish  criminal  law  andjtro- 
cedure.  Such  causes  could  only  be  tried,  and  capital  sentence  pro- 
Ab.  zar.  nouuccd,  iu  tlic  regular  mcctiug-place  of  the  Sanh(Mlrin." '  not,  as  here, 
in  the  High-Priest's  Palace;  no  process,  least  of  all  such  an  one, 

'  There  is  truly  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  whole   proceedings   took   ])lace    in    the 

for  the  assunii)ti()n  of  comnientators.tlmt  former,  and  from    it   Cln-ist  was  brought 

Christ  was  led  from  tiie  Palace  of  Caia-  to  Pilate  (St.  John  xviii.  28). 
phas    into    the   Council-Chamber.     Tiie 
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might  be  begun  in  llic  iiiglit,  not  even  in  llu'  al'tcrnoon,'''  allliougli  il"     chap. 
the  discussion  luul  gone  on  all  <lay,  sentence  might  be  i)ronounee(l  at       ->i^Hl 
night.''  Again,  no  process  could  take  ])]ace  on  Sabl)aths  or  Feastchij's/'   ^^ — ^,- — ^ 
or  even  on  the  (!vcs  of  them,''-  although  this  would  not  ha\e  nullified   -Shabb, 9/^ 
proceedings,  and  it  miii'lit  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  a  process     ^^^" 

.  '  1  c  BetH.  36 

against  one  who  had  seduced  the  people  should  preferabl}' be  carried  .iBaimK. 
on,  and  sentence  executed,  at  the  u'reat  public  Feasts,''  for  the  warninii-      '  ", 
otall.     Lastly,  in  cai)ital  causes  there  was  a  very  elaborate  svstem  of  i-'i-'<'»-  .  ^ 

,  .  .  "  Saiih.  XI.  C 

warning  and  cautioning  witnesses,^  while  it  may  safely  l)c  allh-med, 
that  at  a  i-egular  trial  Jewish  Judges,  however  prejudiced,  would  not 
have  acted  as  the  Sanhedrists  and  Caiaphas  did  on  this  occasion. 

But  as  we  examine  it  more  closely,  we  perceive  that  the  Gospel- 
narratives  do  not  speak  of  a  formal  trial  and  sentence  l)y  the  San- 
hedrin.  Such  references  as  to  Hhe  Sanhcdrin '  (' council'),  or  to 
'all  the  Sanhcdrin,'  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense,  which  will 
presently  be  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  Gospels  equally 
indicate  that  the  whole  proceedings  of  that  night  were  carried  on  in 
the  Palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  that  during  that  night  no  formal  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced.  St.  John,  indeed,  does  not  rei)ort  the 
proceedings  at  all;  St.  Matthew''  only  records  the  question  of  Caiai)has  f  st.  Matt. 
and  the  answer  of  the  Sanhedrists;  and  even  the  language  of  St. 
Mark  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  a  formal  sentence. ^     And  when  in  ^st.  Mark 

''  .  .  Xlv.  6i: 

the  mornino:,   in  consequence  of  a  fresh  consultation,    also  m  the   -con- 

.  .  demned 

Palace  of  Caiaphas,  thev  led  Jesus  to  the  Prsetorium,  it  was  not  as  a   Him  to  be 

^  '  "  '  _  worthy  of 

prisoner  condemned  to  death  of  whom  they  asked  the  execution,"  but  death- 
as  one  against  whom  they  laid  certain  accusations  worthy  of  death,'  xfiii!^29,"30 
while,  when  Pilate  bade  them  judu-e  Jesus  according  to  Jewish  Law,   ^st.  Luke 

'  •'        '-  sxiii.  2; 

they  replied,  not:  that  they  had  done  so  already,  but,  that  they  had  st.  Matt, 
no  competence  to  try  caiMtal  causes."  kst.  john 

4.  But  although  Christ  was  not  tried  and  sentenced  in  a  formal 
meeting  of  the  Sanhcdrin.  there  can,  alas!  be  no  question  that  His 
Condemnation  and  Death  were  the  work,  if  not  of  the  Sanhcdrin,  yet 
of  the  Sanhedrists — of  the  whole  body  of  them  ('all  the  council'), 
in  the  sense  of  ex})ressing  what  was  the  judgment  and  i)uri)ose  of 

'  Tlie  ordinary  Court-liours  wore  from  In  a  capital  cause  not  only   would   tlio 

after  ni()rnin<i--service  till  the  time  of  tlie  formal  and  very  solemn  warniui;-  cbariie 

meal  (Shabl).  10  a).  a,u'ain8t  false  testimony  have  been    ad- 

■^  In  civil  cases  at  least  no  process  was  dressed  to  the  witnesses,  l)ut  the  latter 

carried  on  in  the  months  of  Nisan  and  would  be  tested  l)y  the  threefold  process 

Tishri    (comp.    Block,     Civil     Process-  known 'Mi  (7Hii/ir()f/i.  T>i'rfs/t()f//.aud  Brdi- 

Ordnimg).  q'>f/i ;  the  former  two  referriiiii,'  to   ([ues- 

*  The  details  on  these  points  are  ei von  tions  on  the   main   points,  the   tliird   on 

in  most  commentaries.  (Comp.  tlie  Trac-  secondary  points  in  the  evidence, 
tate  Sanhedrin  and  the  Cenuu'a  on   it.) 


xvill.  31. 
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all  the  Supreme  Council  and  Leaders  ol"  Israel,  witli  only  very  few 
exceptions.  We  bear  in  mind,  that  the  resolution  to  sacrifice  Christ 
had  tor  some  time  been  taken.  Terrible  as  the  proceedings  of  that 
ni<i-ht  were,  tliey  even  seem  a  sort  of  concession — as  if  the  Sanhe- 
drists  would  fain  have  found  some  legal  and  moral  justification  for 
what  they  had  determined  to  do.  They  first  sought  '  witness, '  or  as 
St.  Matthew  rightly  designates  it,  '  false  witness '  against  Christ. ' 
Since  this  was  throughout  a  private  investigation,  this  witness  could 
Diily  have  been  sought  from  their  own  creatures.  Hatred,  fanaticism, 
and  unscrupulous  Eastern  exaggeration  would  readily  misrepresent 
and  distort  certain  sayings  of  Christ,  or  falsely  impute  others  to  Him. 
But  it  was  altogether  too  hasty  and  excited  an  assemblage,  and  the 
witnesses  contradicted  themselves  so  grossly,  or  their  testimony  so 
notoriously  broke  down,  that  for  very  shame  such  trumped-up  charges 
had  to  be  abandoned.  And  to  this  result  the  majestic  calm  of  Christ's 
silence  must  have  greatly  contributed.  On  directly  false  and  contra- 
dictory testimony  it  must  be  best  not  to  cross-examine  at  all,  not  to 
interpose,  but  to  leave. the  false  witness  to  destroy  itself. 

Abandoning  this  line  of  testimony,  the  Priests  next  brought  for- 
ward probably  some  of  their  own  order,  who  on  the  first  Purgation  of 
the  Temple  had  been  present  when  Jesus,  in  answer  to  the  challenge 
for  '  a  sign '  in  evidence  of  His  authority,  had  given  them  that 
mysterious  'sign'  of  the  destruction  and  upraising  of  the  Temple  of 
His  Body.'''^  They  had  quite  misunderstood  it  at  the  time,  and  its 
reproduction  now  as  the  ground  of  a  criminal  charge  against  Jesus 
must  have  been  directly  due  to  Caiaphas  and  Annas.  We  remember, 
that  this  had  been  the  first  time  that  Jesus  had  come  into  collision, 
not  only  with  the  Temple  authorities,  but  with  the  avarice  of  '  the 
family  of  Annas.'  We  can  imagine  how  the  incensed  High-Priest  would 
have  challenged  the  conduct  of  the  Temple-officials,  and  how,  in  reply, 
he  would  have  been  told  what  they  had  attempted,  and  how  Jesus 
had  met  them.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  real  incpiiry  which  a  man  like 
Caiaphas  would  care  to  institute  about  what  Jesus  said.     And  here, 


•  Tlic  Pliiirisaic  Ltiw  of' witnesses  was 
very  i)('culiar.  Witnesses  who  contra- 
dicteil  cacli  other  were  not  considered  in 
Rabljinic  Law  as  false  witnesses,  in  tlie 
sense  of  bein,2:  punishable.  Nor  would 
they  be  so,  even  if  an  alihi  of  the  ac- 
cused were  proved — only  if  the  aHhi  of 
the  witnesses  themselves  were  proved 
(coinp.  7^d'//-,Gesetz  ii.  FalscheZeug.,pp. 
29,  &c.).  Thus  the  •  Story  of  Susanna  '  is 
bad  in  .Jewish  Law,  unless,  as  <ipi(]eri^\\\>- 
poses,  it  embodies  an  earlier  mode  of  pro- 


cedure in  .Jewisli  criminal  jurisprudence. 
■-'  Critically  also  this  is  of  interest.  The 
first  Purgation  of  tlie  Temple  is  not  re- 
lated by  the  Synoptists,  but  they  here  con- 
lirm  St.  .John's  account  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand.  St.  .John's  account  of  the  Teinple- 
pnru-ation  confirms  that  of  theSynopiists, 
wiiicii  St.  .Jolin  does  not  relate.  And  the 
evidence  is  the  stron<i:er.  tliat  the  two  sets 
of  accounts  are  manifestly  independent 
of  each  other,  and  that  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel younger  than  lliat  of  the  Synoptists. 


^  St.  Matt. 
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in  its  grossly  distorted  I'oi-iii,  and  with  more  than  Eastern  cxaggera-     CHAl'. 
tion  ofl)arti.saiishii)  it  was  aetually  brought  forward  as  a  criiiiinal        XHI 
charge !  ^— ^r — - 

Dexterously  nuinipuhited,  the  testiuiony  of  these  witnesses  might 
lead  up  to  two  charges.  It  would  show  that  Christ  was  a  dangerous 
seducer  of  the  peoi)le,  Whose  claims  might  have  led  those  who  believed 
them  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Temple,  while  the  supposed  assertion, 
that  He  would  "■  or  was  able  ''  to  build  the  Temple  again  within  three  "St.  Mark 
days,  miglit  be  made  to  imply  Divine  or  magical  pretensions.'  A 
certain  class  of  writers  have  ridiculed  this  part  of  the  Sanhedrist  plot 
against  Jesus.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that,  viewed  as  a  Jewish  charge,  it 
might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  construe  a  capital 
crime  out  of  such  charges,  although,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  popular 
prejudice  might  thus  have  been  raised  against  Jesus — and  this,  no 
doubt,  was  one  of  the  objects  which  Caiaphas  had  in  view.  But  it 
has  been  strangely  forgotten  that  the  purpose  of  the  Iligh-Priest  was 
not  to  formulate  a  capital  charge  in  Jewish  Law,  since  the  assend)led 
Sanhedrists  had  no  intention  so  to  try  Jesus,  but  to  formulate  a 
charge  which  Avould  tell  betbrc  the  Roman  Procurator.  And  here 
none  other  could  be  so  eflective  as  that  of  being  a  fanatical  seducer  of 
the  ignorant  populace,  who  might  lead  them  on  to  wild  tumultuous 
acts.  Two  similar  instances,  in  which  the  Romans  quenched  Jewish 
fanaticism  in  the  blood  of  the  pretenders  and  their  deluded  followers, 
will  readily  recur  to  the  mind."  In  any  case,  Caiaphas  would 
naturally  seek  to  ground  his  accusation  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  on 
anything  rather  than  His  claims  to  Messiahship  and  the  inheritance 
of  David.  It  would  be  a  cruel  irony  if  a  Jewish  High-Priest  had  to 
expose  the  loftiest  and  holiest  hope  of  Israel  to  the  mockery  of 
a   Pilate;  and   it   might   prove   a  dangerous   proceeding,    whether 

'  At  the  same  time  neitlier  this,  nor  days  before  His  execution   heralds   had 

even   the  later  charge   of .' blasphemy,'  summoned  any  exculpatory  evidence   in 

would  liave  made  Jesus  what  was   tech-  His  favour  (Sanli.  4?,  n),  may  be  dismissed 

nically   called   either   a   3Ltssif/i,    or    a  without  comment. 

Maddiach.     The  former  is  described  as  ^  Besides  other   movements,  we   refer 

an   indivkhial  who    privately    seduces  here  specially  to    that   under  Theudas, 

private  individuals  into   idolatry  (Sanh.  who  led  out   some   400   persons  under 

vii.  10;  Jer.  Yeb.  15  f A),  it   being   added  i)romise  of  dividing  Jordan,   when  both 

that  he  speaks  with  a  loud  voice  (ini)raise  he  and  his  adherents  were  cut  down  by 

of  some  false  god)  and   uses   the  Holy  the  Romans  (Jo.s'.  Ant.  xx.  5.  1).      At  a 

(Hebr.)  language  (.Jer.  Sanh.  25  f/).     On  later   time   an    Egyi)tian   Jew   gathered 

the  other  hand,  the  .Vc«A//r^7Ms  one  who  :^, 000  or  4,000  on  the   Mount   of   Olives, 

publicly   seduces   the  peopl(>  to  idolatry,  promising   to   cast   down    the  walls    of 

using,  as  it  is  added,  the  language  spoken  Jerusalem  by  the  breath  of  his   mouth 

commonly  by  the  people.     The  two  Tal-  (u.  s.  xx.  8,  (>).  Aimther  impostor  of  that 

mudic  stories,  that  witnesses  had  laiii  in  kind  was  Simon  of  Cyi)rus  (u.  s.  xx.  7.  2), 

wait  to  hear  and  report   the   utterances  and,  of  course,  Bar  Kokiiabh. 
of  Christ  (Sanh.    67  a),    and  that  forty 
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as    rc.iiaidcd    llio   Roman  Governor  or  the   feelings  of  tlie  .Jewish 
l)('()i)le. 

iJiit  this  charge  of  being  a  seducer  of  the  people  also  broke  down, 
through  the  disagreement  of  the  two  witnesses  whom  the  Mosaic  Law 
required, *  and  who,  according  to  Kal)l)inic  ordinance,  had  to  be 
separately  questioned."  But  the  divergence  of  their  testimony  does 
not  exactly  appear  in  the  differences  in  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew 
and  of  St.  Mark.  If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  harmonise  these 
two  narratives,  it  would  be  better  to  regard  both  as  relating  the 
testimony  of  these  two  witnesses.  What  St.  Mark  reported  may  have 
been  followed  by  what  St.  Matthew  records,  or  vice  versa,  the  one 
being,  so  to  speak,  the  basis  of  the  other.  But  all  this  time 
Jesus  preserved  the  same  majestic  silence  as  before,  nor  could 
the  impatience  of  Caiaphas,  who  sprang  from  his  seat  to  confront, 
and,  if  possible,  browbeat  his  Prisoner,  extract  from  Him  any  reply. 

Only  one  thing  now  remained.  Jesus  knew  it  well,  and  so  did 
Caiaphas.  It  was  to  put  the  question,  which  Jesus  could  not  refuse 
to  answer,  and  wiiich,  once  answered,  must  lead  either  to  His  acknow- 
ledgment or  to  His  condemnation.  In  the  brief  historical  summary 
which  St.  Luke  furnishes,  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 
events,  by  which  it  might  seem  as  if  what  he  records  had  taken  place 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  ^  on  the  next  morning.  But  a  careful 
consideration  of  what  passed  there  obliges  us  to  regard  the  report  of 
St.  Luke  as  referring  to  the  night-meeting  described  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark.  The  motive  for  St.  Luke's  inversion  of  the  sequence  of 
events  may  have  been,^  that  he  wished  to  group  in  a  continuous 
narrative  Peter's  threefold  denial,  the  third  of  which  occurred  after 
the  night-sitting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  at  which  the  final  adjuration  of 
Caiaphas  elicited  the  reply  which  St.  Luke  records,  as  well  as  the 
other  two  Evangelists.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  owe  to  St.  Luke  another 
trait  in  the  drama  of  that  night.  As  we  suppose,  the  simple  question 
was  first  addressed  to  Jesus,  whether  He  was  the  Messiah?  to  which 
He  replied  by  referring  to  the  needlessness  of  such  an  enquiry,  since 
they  had  predetermined  not  to  credit  His  claims,  nay,  had  only  a  few 
days  before  in  the  Temple  refused"  to  discuss  them.''  It  was  upon  this 
that  the  High-Priest,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  adjured  the  True 
One  by  the  Living  God,  Whose  Son  He  was,  to  say  it,  whether  He 
were  the  Messiah  and  Divine — the  two  being  so  joined  together,  not 

1  It  seems,  to  say  the  least,  strange  to  no    way    anxious    about    an  accord  of 

explain   the  expression    '  led   Him    into  details   and   circumsfrmces,    when,    ad- 

their  o-urff5/'j/oj''asreferrin,2;tothere,i2;u-  mittediy,  the  facts  entirely  agree— nay, 

lar  CouwW-chamhpi-  (St.  Luke  xxii.  (!6).  in  sucli  case,  the  accord  of  facts   would 

'^  At  the  same  time  I  confess  myself  in  be  only  the  more  striking. 
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in  Jewish  belief,  but  to  ex|)re8s  the  elaims  of  Jesus.     No  doubt  or     chap. 
licsitcitiou   couhl   here  exist.     Solemn,  emphatie,  calm,    majestic,  as       XHI 
before  had  been  llis  silence,  was  now  His  si)cecli.     And  His  assertion  ^— -y-— ^ 
of  what  He  was,  w^is  conjoined  with  that  of  what  Hod  would  slujw 
Him  to  be,  in  His  Resurrection  and  Sitting  at  the  Ri<iht  Hand  of  the 
Father,  and  of  what  they  also  would  see,  when  He  would  come  in 
those  clouds  of  heaven  that  would  break  over  their  city  and  polity  in 
the  final  storm  of  judg-ment. 

They  all  heard  it — and,  as  tlie  Law  directed  when  blasi)hcmy  was 
spoken,  the  IHgh  Priest  rent  both  his  outer  anil  inner  garment,  with 
a  rent  that  might  never  be  repaired.''     But  the  object  was  attained,   -sanh.  vii. 
Christ  would  neither  explain,  modity,  nor  retract  His  claims.     They  Moed  k. 

26  ti 

had  all  heard  it;  what  use  was  there  of  witnesses.  He  had  spoken 

Giddupha,^   'blaspheming.'      Then,  turning  to  those  assembled,  lie 

put  to  them  the  usual  question  which  preceded  ^  the  formal  sentence 

of  death.     As  given  in  the  Rabbinical  original,  it  is:  ^  'What  think 

ye,  gentlemen?     And  they  answered,  if  for  life,  "For  life!"  and  if 

for  death,  "  For  death."  '  ^     But  the  formal  sentence  of  death,  which,    '■xanehu- 

if  it  had  been  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  must  now  have  quaey.  en. 

^  .  ^  Warsh.i.i). 

been  spoken  by  the  President,"'  was  not  pronounced.  i3'2  o 

There  is  a  curious  Jewish  conceit,  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  ^^^^i*^^^!- 1"- 
the  golden  band  on  the  High  Priest's  mitre,  with  the  graven  w^ords, 
'Holiness  unto  Jehovah,'  atoned  for  those  who  had  blasphemed.'*  It  ^Jer.Yoma 
stands  out  in  terrible  contrast  to  the  figure  of  Caiaphas  on  that 
awful  night.  Or  did  the  unseen  mitre  on  the  True  and  Eternal 
High-Priest's  Brow,  marking  the  consecration  of  His  Humiliation  to 
Jehovah,  plead  for  them  who  in  that  night  were  gathered  there,  the 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind?  Yet  amidst  so  many  most  solemn 
thoughts,  some  press  prominently  forward.  On  that  night  of  terror, 
when  all  the  enmity  of  man  and  the  power  of  hell  were  unchained, 
even  the  falsehood  of  malevolence  could  not  lay  any  crime  to  His 
charge,  nor  yet  any  accusation  be  brought  against  Him  other 
than  the  misrepresentation  of  His  symbolic  Words.  What  testimony 
to  Him  this  solitary  false  and  ill-according  witness!  Again:  'They 
all  condemned  Him  to  be  worthy  of  death.'  Judaism  itself  would 
not  now  re-echo  this  sentence  of  the  Sanhedrists.     And  yet  is  it  not 

1  Other  designations  for  it  are  GhiUnl     Sanh.  iii.  7. 
haShem,  and,  euphemistically,  Birkhath         a  q"*,-;?    ZN    C'^'N    uh*    m")^    *'12p 

■^  But  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  4  .  The  President  of  the  Judges  said : 
been  the  actual  sentence.  In  regard  to  .  yuch  an  one,  thou  .  .  .  art  guilty ' 
the  latter,  see  the  formalities  detailed  in     (Sanh.  iii.  7). 
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iiltcr  ;ill  ti'iic — thiit  He  was  either  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  or  a 
hhispheiiieri'  This  Man,  alone  so  cahn  and  majestic  among  those 
impassioned  false  judges  and  false  witnesses;  majestic  in  Ilis 
silence,  majestic  in  His  speech;  unmoved  by  tlireats  to  speak,  un- 
daunted by  threats  when  He  spoke;  Who  saw  it  all — the  end  from 
the  beginning;  the  Judge  among  His  judges,  the  Witness  before  His 
witnesses:  which  was  He — the  Christ  or  a  blaspheming  impostor? 
Let  history  decide;  let  the  heart  and  conscience  of  mankind  give 
answer.  If  He  had  been  what  Israel  said.  He  deserved  the  death  of 
the  Cross;  if  He  is  what  the  Christmas-bells  of  the  Church,  and  the 
chimes  of  the  Resurrection-morning  ring  out,  then  do  we  rightly 
worship  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  men. 

5.  It  was  after  this  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists  had  broken  up, 
that,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  revolting  insults 
and  injuries  were  ])erpetrated  on  Him  by  the  guards  and  servants  of 
Caiaphas.  All  now  rose  in  combined  rebellion  against  the  Perfect 
Man:  the  abject  servility  of  the  East,  which  delighted  in  insults  on 
One  Whom  it  could  never  have  vanquished,  and  had  not  even  dared 
to  attack;  that  innate  vulgarity,  which  loves  to  trample  on  fallen 
greatness,  and  to  deck  out  in  its  own  manner  a  triumph  where  no  vic- 
tory has  been  won;  the  brutality  of  the  worse  than  animal  in  man  (since 
in  him  it  is  not  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  instinct),  and  which, 
whe  nunchained,  seems  to  intensify  in  coarseness  and  ferocity;  ^  and 
the  profanity  and  devilry  which  are  wont  to  apply  the  wretched  wit- 
ticisms of  what  is  misnomered  common  sense  and  the  blows  of  tyran- 
nical usurpation  of  power  to  all  that  is  higher  and  better,  to  what 
these  men  cannot  grasp  and  dare  not  look  np  to,  and  before  the  shadows 
of  which,  when  cast  by  superstition,  they  cower  and  treml)le  in  abject 
fear!  And  yet  these  insults,  taunts,  and  blows  which  fell  upon  that 
lonely  Sufferer,  not  defenceless,  but  undefending,  not  vanquished,  but 
uncontending,  not  helpless,  but  majestic  in  voluntary  self-submission 
for  the  highest  purpose  of  love — have  not  only  exhibited  the  curse  of 
humanity,  but  also  removed  it  by  letting  it  descend  on  Him,  the  Perfect 
Man,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  And  ever  since  has  every  noble- 
hearted  sufferer  been  able  on  the  strangely  clouded  day  to  look  up,  and 
follow  what,  as  it  touches  earth,  is  the  black  misty  shadow,  to  where, 
illumined  by  light  from  behind,  it  passes  into  the  golden  light — a 

'  Have  we  ailvanced  much  beyond  tliis,  riiifame' — and,  horrible  to  relate  it, 
when  tile  Pari.-iian  democracy  can  inscribe  teach  its  little  children  to  bring  to  this 
on  it3  banners  such  words   as    'Ecrasez      its  floral  oti'erings? 
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mantle  ol'  darkness  as  it  ('invrai)s  us,  merging  in  liglit  u\)  there  Aviicrc     CHAP, 
its  folds  seem  held  together  by  the  Hand  ironi  heaven.  Xlll 

This  is  our  Suft'erer — the  Christ  or  a  ljlasi)hemer;  and  in  that  ^— ^r-«— ^ 
alternative  which  of  us  would  not  ehoose  the  part  of  the  Accused 
rather  than  of  His  judges':*  So  far  as  recorded,  not  a  word  escaped 
His  Lips;  ncjt  a  complaint,  nor  murmur;  nor  utterance  of  indignant 
rebuke,  nor  sliarj)  cry  .of  deeply  sensitive,  pained  nature.  He  was 
drinking,  slowly,  with  the  consciousness  of  willing  self-surrender,  the 
Cui)  whicli  His  Father  had  given  Him.  And  still  His  Father — and 
this  also  specially  in  His  Messianic  relationship  to  man. 

We  have  seen  that,  when  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrists  quitted 
the  audience-chamber,  Jesus  was  left  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of 
the  attendants.  Even  the  Jewish  Law  had  it,  that  no  '  jn-olonged 
death'  {Mlthah  Jr^'Mto)  might  be  indicted,  and  that  he  who  was 
condennied  to  death  was  not  to  lie  previously  scourged.''  At  last  »Keth 
they  were  weary  of  insult  and  smiting,  and  the  Sufferer  was  left 
alone,  perhaps  in  the  covered  gallery,  or  at  one  of  the  windows  that 
overlooked  the  court  below.  About  one  hour  had  passed ''  since  "  st.  Luke 
Peter's  second  denial  had,  so  to  speak,  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Sanhedrists.  Since  then  the  excitement  of  the  mock-trial, 
with  witnesses  coming  and  going,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Eastern  foshion 
repeating  what  had  passed  to  those  gathered  in  the  court  around  the 
fire;  then  the  departure  of  the  Sanhedrists,  and  again  the  insults  and 
blows  inflicted  on  the  Sutfcrer,  had  diverted  attention  from  Peter. 
Now  it  turned  once  more  upon  him;  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
naturally  more  intensely  than  before.  The  chattering  of  Peter,  whom 
conscience  and  consciousness  made  nervously  garrulous,  betrayed  him. 
This  one  also  was  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene;  truly,  he  was  of  them — 
for  he  was  also  a  Galilean!  So  spake  the  bystanders;  while,  accord- 
ing to  St.  John,  a  fellow-servant  and  kinsnmn  of  that  Malchus,  whose 
ear  Peter,  in  his  zeal,  had  cut  off  in  Gethsemane,  asserted  that  lie 
actually  recognised  him.  To  one  and  all  these  declarations  Peter 
returned  only  a  more  vehement  denial,  accompanying  it  this  time 
with  oaths  to  God  and  imprecations  on  himself 

The  echo  of  his  words  had  scarcely  died  out — their  diastole  had 
scarcely  returned  them  with  gurgling  noise  upon  his  conscience — 
when  loud  and  shrill  the  second  cock-crowing  was  heard.  There  was 
that  in  its  harsh  persistence  of  sound  that  also  wakened  his  memory. 
He  now  remend)ered  the  words  of  warning  prediction  which  the  Lord 
had  spoken.     He  looked   up;  and  as    he   looked,   he  saw,   how  up 
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tlicre.  Just  at  that  inomcnt;  tlie  Lord  turned  round  '  and  looked  upon 
liini — yes,  in  all  that  assend)ly,  upon  Peter!  His  eyes  si)akc  His 
Words;  nay,  much  more;  they  searched  down  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  Peter's  heart,  and  broke  them  ()i)en.  They  had  pierced 
througii  all  self-delusion,  false  shame,  and  fear:  they  had  reached  the 
man,  the  disciple,  the  lover  of  Jesus.  Forth  they  burst,  the  waters  of 
conviction,  of  true  shame,  of  heart-sorrow,  of  the  agonies  of  self- 
condemnation;  and,  bitterly  weeping,  he  rushed  from  under  those  suns 
that  had  melted  the  ice  of  death  and  burnt  into  his  heart — out  from 
that  cursed  place  of  l)etrayal  by  Israel,  by  its  High  Priest — and  even 
by  the  representative  Disciple. 

Out  he  rushed  into  the  night.  Yet  a  night  lit  up  by  the  stars  of 
promise — chiefest  among  them  this,  that  the  Christ  \\\)  there — the 
conquering  Sufferer — had  prayed  for  him.  God  grant  us  in  the 
night  of  our  conscious  self-condemnation  the  same  star-light  of  His 
Promises,  the  same  assurance  of  the  intercession  of  the  Christ,  tliat 
so,  as  Luther  puts  it,  the  particularness  of  the  account  of  Peter's 
denial,  as  compared  with  the  briefness  of  that  of  Christ's  Passion,  may 
carry  to  our  hearts  this  lesson:  '  The  fruit  and  use  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  is  this,  that  in  them  we  have  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.' 

1  There  is  not  any  indication   in   tlie  the  morning  He  was  at  all  removed  from 

text  that,    as    Commentators    suppose,  near    the    place    where    He    had  been 

Christ  was  at  that  moment  led   bound  examined, 
across  the  Court;  nor,    indeed,    that  till 
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CTIAPTKM  XIV. 


THE  MOIIN'INM;  of  (JOOI)  FRIDAY. 

(St.  Matt,  xxvii.  1,  2,  11-14;  St.  Mark  xv.  i-5;  St.  Lukexxiii.  1-5;  St.  John  xviii.  28- 
38;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  6-12;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  3-10;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  15-18;  St.  Mark 
XV.  (i-10;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  13-17;  St.  Joliii  xviii.  39,  40;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  19;  St. 
Matt,  xxvii.  20-31 ;  St.  Mark  xv.  11-20;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  18-25;  St.  John  xix.  1-16.) 

The  palo  grey  light  had  passed  into  that  of  early  morning,  when  the 
Sanhcdrists  once  more  assembled  in  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas.'  A 
comparison  with  the  terms  in  which  they  who  had  formed  the  gathering 
of  the  previous  night  are  described  will  convey  the  impression,  that 
the  number  of  those  present  was  now  increased,  and  that  they  who 
now  came  belonged  to  the  wisest  and  most  influential  of  the  Council. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sui)pose,  that  some  who  would  not  take 
part  in  deliberations  which  were  virtually  a  judicial  murder  might, 
once  the  resolution  was  taken,  feel  in  Jewish  casuistry  absolved  from 
guilt  in  advising  how  the  informal  sentence  might  best  be  carried 
into  effect.  It  was  this,  and  not  the  question  of  Christ's  guilt,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  deliberation  on  that  early  morning.  The 
result  of  it  was  to  '  bind  '  Jesus  and  hand  Him  over  as  a  malefactor 
to  Pilate,  with  the  resolve,  if  possible,  not  to  frame  any  detinite 
charge;*  but,  if  this  became  necessary,  to  lay  all  the  emphasis  on 
the  purely  political,  not  the  religious  aspect  of  the  claims  of  Jesus.'' ^ 
To  us  it  may  seem  strange,  that  they  who,  in  the  lowest  view  of 
it,  had  committed  so  grossly  unrighteous,  and  were  now  coming  on 
so  cruel  and  bloody  a  deed,  should  have  been  prevented  by  religious 
scrui)les  from  entering  the  '  Pra3torium.'  And  yet  the  student  of 
Jewish  casuistry  will  understand  it;  nay,  alas,  history  and  even 
common  observation  furnish  only  too  many  parallel  instances  of 
unscrui)idous  scrupttlosity  and  unrighteous  conscientiousness.  Alike 
conscience  and  religiousness  are  only  moral  tendencies  natural  to 
man;  whither  they  tend,  must  be  decided  by  considerations  outside 


CHAP. 
XIV 


»  St.  John 
xviii  29,  30 

'  St.  Luke 
xxiii.  2 


'  Tliis  is  SO  expressly  stated  in  St.  Jolm 
xviii.  28,  that  it  is  ditticuit  to  understand 
whence  the  notion  luis  been  derived  that 
the  Counei!  assembled  in  their  ordinary 
cuuneil-ehaniber. 


-  Conip.  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  1  with  xxvi. 
59,  wliere  the  words  '  and  elders '  nuist 
be  struck  out;  and  St.  Mark  xv.  1  with 
xiv.  55. 
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BOOK  of  them:  l)y  ('iillii:lit('nni('iit  mid  truth.'  'I'he  '  Pra'toriuiii,"  to  which 
V  tlio  Jewisti  loaders,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  represented  the 
^— ■v-'^-'  leaders — for  neither  Annas  nor  Caiaphas  seems  to  have  l)een  per- 
sonally present — brought  the  bound  Christ,  was  (as  always  in  the 
provinces)  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  Roman  Governor.  In 
Caesarea  this  was  the  Palace  of  Herod,  and  there  St.  Paul  was  after- 
wards a  pi-isoncr.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  were  two  such  quarters: 
the  fortress  Antonia,  and  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Herod  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Upper  City.  Although  it  is  impossil)le 
to  speak  with  certainty,  the  balance  of  probability  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  view  that,  when  Pilate  was  in  Jerusalem  with  his  wife, 
he  occupied  the  truly  royal  al)ode  of  Herod,  and  not  the  fortified 
barracks  of  Antonia.^  From  the  slope  at  the  eastern  angle,  opposite 
the  Temple-Mount,  where  the  Palace  of  Caiaphas  stood,  up  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Upper  City,  the  melancholy  procession  wound  to  the 
portals  of  the  grand  Palace  of  Herod.  It  is  recorded,  that  they 
who  brought  Him  would  not  themselves  enter  the  j^ortals  of  the 
Palace,  '  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat  the  Passover.' 
Few  expressions  have  given  rise  to  more  earnest  controversy  than 
this.  On  two  things  at  least  we  ean  speak  with  certainty.  Entrance 
into  a  heathen  house  did  Levitically  render  impure  for  that  day — 
that   is,  till  the  evening.^     The  fact  of  such  defilement    is    clearly 

'  These  are  the   f'/'/m  and  TJnnnviim  \n\t  hy  KirchnerMvlWiexeler.     Puttiiifjj 

of  the  '  aiiima  uaturaliter  Christiana.'  aside  any  argument  from  the  supposed 

^  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  traditional  later  date  of  the  '  Priest-Codex,'  as  corn- 
site,  nor  yet  that  which  was  formerly  in  pared  with  Deuter.,  and  indeed  the 
favour.  But  as  the  Palace  of  Herod  purely  Biblical  argument,  since  the 
undoubtedly  became  (as  all  royal  resi-  question  is  as  to  the  views  entertained 
deuces)  the  i)roi)erty  of  the  State,  and  as  in  the  time  of  Christ,  Schilrer  argues:  1. 
we  have  distinct  evidence  that  Roman  That  the  Chagiijah  was  not  designated 
Procurators  resided  there,  and  took  their  by  the  term  Tesavli.  2.  That  the  defile- 
seat  in  front  of  that  Palace  on  a  raised  ment  from  entering  a  heathen  house 
l)avement  to  pronounce  judgment  (./o.s.  would  not  have  ceased  in  the  evening  (so 
War  ii.  14.  8;  comp.  Fhilo,  adCaj.  §  38),  as  to  allow  them  to  eat  the  Passover), 
the  inference  is  obvious,  that  Pilate,  but  have  lasted  for  seven  days,  as  being 
especially  as  he  was  accompanied  by  his  connected  with  the  susi)icion  that  an 
wife,  resided  there  also.  ahortits — i.e.    a   dead   body — might  be 

3  The  various  reasons  for  this  need  not  buried  in  the  house.     On  the  first  point 

here  be  discussed.     As  these  pages  are  we  refer  to  Note  1    on  tlie  next  page, 

passing  tlirough  the  press  (for  a  second  only  adding  that,  with  ail  his  ingenuity, 

edition)my  attention  has  been  called  to  Dr.  Schilrer  has   not   met  all   the  passages 

Schilrer' s  brochure  ('  Ueber  <payEiv  to  adduced  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the 

;rd:crxa,' Giessen,  188.3),  intended  to  con-  view    advocated    in    the    text    is    that 

trovert  the  interpretation  of  St.  Johnxviii.  adopted  by  many  Jewish  scholars. 
28,  given  in  the  text.     This  is  not  the         The  argument'  on  the  second  point  is 

I)lace  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  lengtli.  even  more  unsatisfactory.  The  defilement 

But  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  all  his  from  entering  the  Prrpforium,  which  the 

learning.  Dr.  Sch  iirer  has  not  quite  met  the  Sanhedrists  dreaded,  might  be — or  rather, 

case,  nor  fully  answered  the  argument  as  in  this  case  must  have  been — due  to  other 
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attested  both  in  tlie  New  Tostament '  and  in  the  Mishnah,  thongli  its 
reasons  might  be  various."  A  person  who  had  so  become  Levitically 
unclean  was  technically  called  Teblmt  Yarn  ('bathed  of  the  day'). 
The  other  point  is,  that,  to  have  so  become  '  impure  '  for  the  day, 
would  not  have  disqualified  for  eating  the  Paschal  Lamb,  since  the 
meal  was  partaken  of  affci'  the  evening,  and  when  a  new  day  had 
begun.  In  fact,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down"  that  the  '  l)athed  of  the 
day,'  that  is,  he  who  had  been  imi)ure  for  the  day  and  had  bathed  in 
the  evening,  did  partake  of  the  Paschal  Supper,,  and  an  instance  is 
related,''  when  some  soldiers  who  had  guarded  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
'immersed,'  and  ate  the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  follows  that  those  Sanhc- 
drists  could  not  have  abstained  from  entering  the  Palace  of  Pilate 
l)ccause  by  so  doing  they  would  have  been  disqualified  for  the  Paschal 
Supper. 

The  point  is  of  importance,  because  many  writers  have  interpreted 
the  expression  '  the  Passover  '  as  referring  to  the  Paschal  Supper,  and 
have  argued  that,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  our  Lord  did  not 
on  the  previous  evening  partake  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  or  else  that  in 
this  respect  the  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  does  not  accord  with 
that  of  the  Synoptists.  But  as,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refer  the  expression  '  Passover '  to  the  Paschal  Supper,  we 
have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  term  is  not  also  applied  to  other 
ofierings.     And  here  both  the  Old  Testament '  and  Jewish  writings  ' 


causes  tlian  that  the  house  might  contain 
an  abortus  or  a  dead  body.  And  ol'  such 
many  may  be  conceived,  connected  either 
with  the  suspected  presence  of  an  idol  in 
tlie  house  or  with  contact  with  an  idolater. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  Ohol.  xviii.  7  refers 
to  the  susi)icion  of  a  buried  (ibortiis  as  the 
cause  of  regardina;  the  houses  of  Gentiles 
as  defiled;  but  even  so,  it  would  be  too 
much  to  suppose  that  a  bare  suspicion  of 
this  kind  would  make  a  man  unclean  for 
seven  days.  For  this  it  would  have  been 
necessary  that  the  dead  body  was  actually 
within  the  house  entered,  or  that  what 
contained  it  had  been  touched.  But 
there  is  another  and  weightier  considera- 
tion. Ohnl.  xviii.  7  is  not  so  indefinite  as 
Dr.  Schilrcr  implies.  It  contains  a  most 
imi)ortant  limitation.  In  order  to  make 
a  house  thus  defiled  (from  suspicion  of 
an  abortus  buried  in  it),  it  states  that 
the  house  must  have  been  inhabited  bif  the 
heathen  for  forfji  dai/s,  and  even  so  the 
custody  of  a  Jewish  servant  or  maid 
would  have  rendered  needless  a  bediqah, 
or  investigation  (to  clear  the  house  of 


suspicion).  Evidently,  the  Pro'torium 
would  not  have  fallen  under  the  category 
contemplated  in  Ohol.  xviii.  7,  even  if 
(which  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit)  such 
a  case  would  have  involved  a  defilement 
of  seven  days.  Thus  Selt  iirer's  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  Lastly,  although  the 
Chii[ii[iah  could  only  be  brought  Ity  the 
ofierer  in  person,  the  Paschal  Lamb  might 
be  brought  for  another  person,  and  then 
the  tebhul  yom  partake  of  it.  Thus,  if 
the  Sanhedrists  had  been  defiled  in  the 
morningthey  might  have  eaten  thePascha 
at  night.  Dr.  Srhiirer  in  his  brochure  re- 
peatedly appeals  to  Delitzsch  (Zeitschr.  f. 
Lutlier.'Theol.  187-t,  pp.  1-4);  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  article  of  that  eminent 
scliolar  to  bear  out  the  special  contention 
of  Schiirer.  except  that  he  traces  the  de- 
filement of  heathen  houses  to  the  cause  m 
Oha/.xy\u.7 . Delitzsch  concludes  his  paper 
by  pointing  to  this  very  case  in  evidence 
that  the  N.T.  documents  date  from  the 
.//y.s/.and  not  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
'  Tile  subject  has  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed    in     Wiesetcr,     Beitr..     and     in 


CHAP. 
XIV 


>•  Ohol. 
xviii.  7;To- 
har.  vii.  3 

'  Pes.  92  a 


<•  .Ter.  Pes. 
36  h,  lines 
14  and  l.T 
fr/am  bot- 
tom 


'  Deut. 
xvi.  1-3;  2 
Chron. 
XXXV.  1,  2, 

6,  18 


568  tup:  cross  and  the  crown. 

BOOK  show,  that  the  term  Pesach,  or  *  Passover,'  was  applied  not  only  to  the 
V  Paschal  Lamb,  but  to  all  the  Passover  sacrifices,  especially  to  what 
^— '^^-^  was  called  the  Chagigah,  or  festive  offering  (from  Chag,  or  Chagag,  to 
bring  the  festive  sacrifice  usual  at  each  of  the  three  Great  Feasts).' 
According  to,  the  express  rule  (Chag.  i.  3)  tlio  Chagigah  was  brought 
on  the  first  festive  Paschal  Day.^  It  was  offered  immediately  after 
the  morning-service,  and  eaten  on  that  day — probably  some  time 
before  the  evening,  when,  as  we  shall  by-and-by  see,  another  ceremony 
claimed  public  attention.  We  can  therefore  quite  understand  that, 
710^  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  but  on  the  first  Paschal  day,  the  San- 
hedrists  would  avoid  incurring  a  defilement  which,  lasting  till  the 
evening,  would  not  only  have  involved  them  in  the  inconvenience  of 
Levitical  defilement  on  the  first  festive  day,  but  have  actually  pre- 
vented their  offering  on  that  day  the  Passover,  festive  sacrifice,  or 
Chagigah.  For,  we  have  these  two  express  rules:  that  a  person  could 
not  in  Levitical  defilement  offer  the  Chagigah;  and  that  the  Chagigah 
could  not  be  offered  for  a  person  by  some  one  else  who  took  his  place 
(Jer,  Chag.  76  a,  lines  16  to  14  from  bottom).  These  considerations 
and  canons  seem  decisive  as  regards  the  views  above  expressed.  There 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  fear  '  defilement '  on  the  morning  of 
the  Paschal  Sacrifice;  but  entrance  into  the  Prcetorium  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  Passover-day  Avould  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  offer  the  CMgigah,  which  is  also  designated  by  the  term  Pesach. 
It  may  have  been  about  seven  in  the  morning,  probably  even 
earlier,-  when  Pilate  went  out  to  those  who  summoned  him  to  dis- 
pense justice.  The  question  which  he  addressed  to  them  seems  to 
have  startled  and  disconcerted  them.  Their  procedure  had  been 
private;  it  was  of  the  very  essence  of  proceedings  at  Roman  Law 
that  they  were  in  public.  Again,  the  procedure  before  the  San- 
hedrists  had  been  in  the  form  of  a  criminal  investigation,  while  it 
was  of  the  essence  of  Roman  procedure  to  enter  only  on  definite 
accusations.'     Accordingly,  the  first  question  of   Pilate   was,  Avhat 

Kirchner,  Ji'ul.  Passabfeier,  not  to  s])eak  during  the  festive  week,  which   in   the 

of  many  others,  that  it  seems  needless  to  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  extended  to 

enter  further  on  the  question.     No  com-  the  Octave,  and  in  that  of  Weeks  (which 

petent  .Jewish  arch3eoloo;ist  would  care  lasted  only  one  day)  over  a  whole  week 

to  deny  that  ' Pesach  '  7«o.y  refer  to  the  (see  Chaj:;.  !)   a;   Jer.   C hair.  7(5  c).     The 

'  Chnrjvinh C  while  the  motive  assijined  Qhafjlijah   could   not,   but   the   Pasriud 

to  the  Sanhedrists  by  St.  .John  implies,  Lnmh  miirht.  be  oflered  by  a  person  on 

that  in  this  instance  it  mu!<f  refer  to  this,  behalf  f)f  another. 

and  not  to  the  Paschal  Lamb.  -  Most   commentators   suppose    it   to 

1  --r  '-'•'  *V"\*"'-!   "^V   r*',-     P.iit  cnii  have  been  much  earlier.     I  iiave  followed 

cession    was   made   to    those    who   iiad  ""'  ''■'"'^^'  <••"  ^i'''''«-                           . 

neglected  it  on  the  flr§t  day  to  bring  it  '  Nocens,  nisi  accusatus  fuerit,   cou- 
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aceiisation  tlioy  broug-ht  against  Jesus.  The  question  would  come 
upon  tlieiu  the  more  unexpectedly,  that  Pilate  must,  on  the  j)revious 
evening,  have  given  his  consent  to  the  employment  of  the  Koman 
guard  which  effected  the  arrest  of  Jesus.  Their  answer  displays 
humiliation,  ill-humour,  and  an  attempt  at  evasion.  If  lie  had  not 
been  '  a  nndefactor,'  they  would  not  have  '  delivered  '  ^  Him  up!  On 
this  vague  charge  Pilate,  in  whom  we  mark  throughout  a  strange 
rehictance  to  i)roceed — perhaps,  from  unwillingness  to  please  the 
Jews,  perhaps  from  a  desire  to  wound  their  feelings  on  the  tenderest 
point,  perhaps  because  restrained  by  a  Higher  Hand — refused  to 
proceed.  He  proposed  that  the  Sanhedrists  should  try  Jesus  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  Law.  This  is  another  important  trait,  as  apparently 
implying  that  Pilate  had  been  previously  aware  both  of  the  peculiar 
claims  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Jewish  authorities  had 
been  determined  by  'envy.'"  But,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
Pilate  would  not  have  wished  to  hand  over  a  person  accused  of  so 
grave  a  charge  as  that  of  setting  up  Messianic  claims  to  the  Jewish 
authorities,  to  try  the  ease  as  a  merely  religious  question.''  Taking 
this  in  connection  with  the  other  fact,  apparently  inconsistent  with 
it,  that  on  the  previous  evening  the  Governor  had  given  a  Roman 
guard  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoner,  and  with  this  other  fact  of  the 
dream  and  warning  of  Pilate's  wife,  a  peculiar  impression  is  conveyed 
to  us.  We  can  understand  it  all,  if,  on  the  previous  evening,  after 
the  Roman  guard  had  been  granted,  Pilate  had  spoken  of  it  to  his 
wife,  wliether  because  he  knew  her  to  be,  or  because  she  might  be 
interested  in  the  matter.  Tradition  has  given  lier  the  name  Procula ; " 
an  Apocryphal  Gospel  describes  her  as  a  convert  to  Judaism;"  while 
the  Greek  Church  has  actually  placed  her  in  the  Catalogue  of  Saints. 
What  if  the  truth  lay  between  these  statements,  and  Procula  had  not 
only  been  a  proselyte,  like  the  wife  of  a  previous  Roman  Governor,^ 
but  known  about  Jesus  and  spoken  of  Him  to  Pilate  on  that  evening? 
This  would  best  explain  his  reluctance  to  condemn  Jesus,  as  well  as 
her  dream  of  Him. 

As  the  Jewish  authorities  had  to  decline  the  Governor's  offer  to 
jDrooeed  against  Jesus  before  their  own  tribunal,  on  the  avowed 
ground  that  they  had  not  power  to  pronounce  capital  sentence, Mt 


CHAP. 
XIV 


a  St.  Matt, 
xxvii.  18 


''Acts.  xxll. 
3'.';  xxiii. 
28,  '29 :  xxiv. 
9,  18-20 


"  Nirephoriis, 
H.E.  i.  30 
•>  Gospel 
according 
to  Nicod. 
eh.  11. 


demnari  non  pote.st.  In  regard  to  the 
pul)licity  of  Roman  procedure,  comp. 
Acts  xvi.  19;  xvii.  G;  xviii.  12;  xxv.  6; 
Jos.  War  ii.  9.  3 ;  14.  8 ;  '  maxima  fre- 
quentia  amplissimorum  ac  sapientissi- 
morum  civiiun  adstante  '  (Cicero). 


'  Significantly  tlie  word  is  the  same 
as  that  in  reference  to  the  betrayal  of 
Judas. 

-  Saturninus  (-/o.s.  Ant.  xviii.  .3.  5). 

■'  Tile  aiiparently  strange  statement, 
St.  John  xviii.  32,  affords  another  un- 
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V 


»  St.  Luke 
xxiii.  2,  3 


now  l)eh()\C(l  tlicin  to  forimi'.atc  a  cajjital  cliariic.  This  is  recorded 
I)}'  St.  Luke  alone.-'  It  was,  that  Jc.'sus  had  said,  He  Himself  was 
Clirist  a  Kin,-;-.  It  will  ))e  noted,  that  in  so  saying  they  falsely  im- 
puted to  Jesus  their  own  political  expectations  concerning  the 
Messiah.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  They  prefaced  it  by  this,  tliat 
He  perverted  the  nation  and  forliade  to  gi\'e  tribute  to  Ctesar.  The 
latter  charge  was  so  grossly  unfounded,  that  we  can  onh'  regard  it  as 
in  their  mind  a  necessary  inference  from  the  premiss  that  He  claimed 
to  be  King.  And,  as  telling  most  against  Him,  they  put  this  first 
and  foremost,  treating  the  inference  as  if  it  were  a  fact — a  practice 
this  only  too  common  in  controversies,  political,  religious,  or  private. 

This  charge  of  the  Sanhcdrists  explains  what,  according  to  all 
the  Evangelists,  passed  within  the  Praetorium.  We  presume  that 
Christ  was  within,  prol)ably  in  charge  of  some  guards.  The  words 
of  the  Sanhcdrists  brought  peculiar  thoughts  to  Pilate.  He  now 
called  Jesus  and  asked  Him:  'Thou  ai't  the  King  of  the  Jews?' 
There  is  that  mixture  of  contempt,  cynicism,  and  awe  in  this  question 
which  we  mark  throughout  in  the  bearing  and  words  of  I'ilate.  It 
was,  as  if  two  powers  were  contending  for  the  mastery  in  his  heart. 
By  the  side  of  uniform  contempt  for  all  that  was  Jewish,  and  of  that 
general  cynicism  which  could  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  anything 
higher,  we  mark  a  feeling  of  awe  in  regard  to  Christ,  even  though 
the  feeling  may  partly  have  been  of  superstition.  Out  of  all  that 
the  Sanhcdrists  had  said,  Pilate  took  oidy  this,  that  Jesus  claimed  to 
be  a  King.  Christ,  Who  had  not  heard  the  charge  of  His  accusers, 
now  ignored  it,  in  His  desire  to  stretch  out  salvation  even  to  a  Pilate. 
Not  heeding  the  implied  irony.  He  first  put  it  to  Pilate,  whether  the 
question — be  it  criminal  charge  or  inquiry — was  his  own,  or  merely 
the  repetition  of  what  His  Jewish  accusers  had  told  Pilate  of  Him. 
The  Governor  quickly  disowned  any  i^ersonal  inquiry.  How  could 
he  raise  any  such  question?  he  was  not  a  Jew,  and  the  subject  had 
no  general  interest.  Jesus'  own  nation  and  its  leaders  had  handed 
Him  over  as  a  criminal:  what  had  He  d(Mie? 

The  answer  of  Pilate  left  nothing  else  for  Him  Who,  even  in 
that  supreme  hour,  thought  only  of  others,  not  of  IHuiself.  but  to 
bring  before  the  Roman  directly  that  truth  for  which  his  words  had 


desicrned  confinnation  of  tlio  Jewish 
authonsliip  of  tlic  Fdiirtli  Gosi)el.  It  seems 
to  imply,  that  tlie  Saiiliedriii  miirlit  luive 
found  a  iiHxle  of  puttin<;  .Jesus  to  death 
in  the  same  iiit'i)rmal  manner  in  which 
Stephen  was  killed  and  they  sought  to 


destroy  Paul.  The  .Jewish  law  recognised 
a  form  of  proceduie.  or  rather  a  want  of 
lirocedure.  when  a  ])erson  caught  in 
1i(((irante  deUcIo  of  blaspliemy  niigiit  be 
doue  to  death  without  further  inquiry. 
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given  the  opening.  It  was  not,  as  Pilate  had  implied,  a  Jewish 
question:  it  was  one  of  absolute  truth;  it  coneerned  all  men.  The 
Kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this  world  at  all,  either  Jewish  or 
Gentile.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  lie  would  have  led  His  followers 
to  a  contest  for  His  claims  and  aims,  and  not  have  become  a  i)risoner 
of  the  Jews.  One  word  only  in  all  this  struck  Pilate.  'So  then  a 
King  art  Thou! '  He  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  higher 
thought  and  truth.  We  mark  in  his  words  the  same  mixture  of 
scoffing  and  misgiving.  Pilate  was  now  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  Kingdom;  his  exclamation  and  question  applied  to  the  King- 
sliip.  That  fact  Christ  would  now  emphasise  in  the  glory  of  His 
Humiliation.  He  accepted  what  Pilate  said;  He  adopted  his  words. 
But  He  added  to  them  an  appeal,  or  rather  an  explanation  of  His 
claims,  such  as  a  heathen,  and  a  Pilate,  could  understand.  His 
Kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  that  other  world  which  He 
had  come  to  reveal,  and  to  open  to  all  believers.  Here  was  the 
truth!  His  Birth  or  Incarnation,  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father,  and 
His  own  voluntary  Coming  into  this  world — for  both  arc  referred  to 
in  His  words "" — had  it  for  their  object  to  testify  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning that  other  world,  of  which  was  His  Kingdom.  This  was  no 
Jewish-Messianic  Kingdom,  but  one  that  appealed  to  all  men.  And 
all  who  had  moral  affinity  to  '  the  truth '  would  listen  to  His  testi- 
mony, and  so  come  to  own  Him  as  '  King.' 

But  these  words  struck  only  a  hollow  void,  as  they  fell  on 
Pilate.  It  was  not  merely  cynicism,  but  utter  despair  of  all  that  is 
higher — a  moral  suicide — which  appears  in  his  question:  '  What  is 
truth?'  He  had  understood  Christ,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  respond 
to  His  appeal.  He,  whose  heart  and  life  had  so  little  kinship  to  '  the 
truth,'  could  not  sympathise  with,  though  he  dimly  perceived,  the 
grand  aim  of  Jesus'  Life  and  ^Vork.  But  even  the  question  of  Pilate 
seems  an  admission,  an  implied  homage  to  Christ.  Assuredly,  he 
would  not  have  so  opened  his  inner  being  to  one  of  the  priestly 
accusers  of  Jesus. 

That  man  was  no  rebel,  no  criminal!  They  who  brought  Him 
were  moved  by  the  lowest  passions.  And  so  he  told  them,  as  he 
went  out,  that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Then  came  from  the 
assembled  Sanhedrists  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  accusations.  As  we 
picture  it  to  ourselves,  all  this  while  the  Christ  stood  near,  perhaps 
behind  Pilate,  just  within  the  portals  of  tlu^  PraHorium.  And  to 
all  this  clamour  of  charges  He  made  no  reply.  It  was  as  if  the 
surging:  of  the  wild  waves  broke  far  beneath  aii-ainst   the  l)ase  of  the 
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rock,  whicli,  untouched,  reared  its  head  far  aloft  to  the  lieavens.  But 
as  He  stood  in  the  calm  silence  of  Majesty,  Pilate  greatly  wondered. 
Did  this  Man  not  even  fear  death;  was  He  so  conscious  of  innocence,  so 
intinitely  superior  to  those  around  and  against  Him,  or  liad  He  so  far 
conquered  Death,  that  He  would  not  condescend  to  their  words?  And 
why  then  had  He  si)oken  to  him  of  His  Kingdom  and  of  that  truth? 

Fain  would  he  have  withdrawn  from  it  all;  not  that  he  was  moved 
for  absolute  truth  or  by  the  i)ersonal  innocence  of  the  Sufferer,  but  that 
there  was  that  in  the  Christ  which,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  had  nuide  him  reluctant  to  be  unrighteous  and  unjust.  And  so, 
when,  amidst  these  confused  cries,  he  caught  the  name  Galilee  as  the 
scene  of  Jesus'  labours,  he  gladly  seized  on  what  offered  the  prospect 
of  devolving  the  responsibility  on  another.  Jesus  was  a  Galilean, 
and  therefore  l)elonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Herod.  To  Herod, 
therefore,  who  had  come  for  the  Feast  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  occupied 
the  old  Maccabean  Palace,  close  to  that  of  the  High-Priest,  Jesus  was 
now  sent."^ 

To  St.  Luke  alone  we  owe  the  account  of  what  passed  there,  as, 
indeed,  of  so  many  traits  in  this  last  scene  of  the  terrible  drama.^ 
The  opportunity  now  offered  was  welcome  to  Herod.  It  was  a  mark 
of  reconciliation  (or  might  be  viewed  as  such)  between  himself  and 
the  Roman,  and  in  a  manner  flattering  to  himself,  since  the  first  step 
had  l)een  taken  by  the  Governor,  and  that,  by  an  almost  ostentatious 
acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  Tetrarch,  on  wliich  possibly 
their  former  feud  may  have  turned.  Besides,  Herod  had  long  wished 
to  see  Jesus,  of  Whom  he  had  heard  so  many  things."  In  that  hour 
coarse  curiosity,  a  hope  of  seeing  some  magic  i)erformances,  was  the 
only  feeling  that  moved  the  Tetrarch.  But  in  vain  did  he  ply  Christ 
with  questions.  He  was  as  silent  to  him  as  formerly  against  the 
virulent  charges  of  the  Sanhedrists.  But  a  Christ  Who  would  or 
could  do  no  signs,  nor  even  kindle  into  the  same  denunciations  as  the 
Baptist,  was,  to  the  coarse  realism  of  Antipas,  only  a  helpless  figure 
that  might  l)e  insulted  and  scoffed  at,  as  did  the  Tetrarch  and 
his  men  of  war.^  And  so  Jesus  was  once  more  sent  back  to  the 
Praetorium. 


'  ccvsTtE/itipsv.  Meyer  marks  this  as  the 
technical  term  in  handing  over  a  crimi- 
nal to  tlic  i)roi)er  jmlicial  authority. 

'^  It  is  worse  tiiaii  idle — it  is  trifling 
to  ask,  wiience  the  Evangelists  derived 
their  accounts.  As  if  those  things  had 
been  done  in  a  corner,  or  none  of  those 
who   now   were   guilty   had    afterwards 


become  disciples! 

•'  It  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  'the 
gorgeous  ajjparel '  in  which  Herod 
arrayed  Christ  was  purple,  or  white. 
Certainly  it  was  not.  as  Bishop  llaneherg 
suggests  (Relig.  Alterth.  ji.  554),  an  old 
higii-priestly  garment  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 
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It  is  in  tlic  iritoi'val  during  which  Jesus  was  l)crore  ITerod,  or     CHAP. 
prol)al)ly  soon  afterwards,  tliat  wo  place  the  last  weird  scene  in  the  lil'e       XIV 
of  Judas,  recorded  by  Si.  Matthew. "     We  infer  this  from  the  circum-  ^-^^r — ^ 
stance,  tliat,  on  the  return  of  Jesus  from  Herod,  the  Sanhedrists  do  xxvii^''y-i6 
not  seem  to  have  been  present,  since  Tilate  had  to  call  them  together,''  bst  mko 
presumabl}-  from  the  Temi)le.      And  here  we  recall  that  the  Temple  conlp.  st. 
was  close  to  the  Maccabean  Palace.     Lastly,  the  imi)ression  left  on   xxvii.  n 
our  minds  is,  that  henceforth  the  principal  part  before  I'ilate  was 
sustained  by  'the  people,'  the  Priests  and  Scribes  rather  instigating 
them  than  conducting  the  case  against  Jesus.       It   may   therefore 
well  have  been,  that,  when  the  Sanhedrists  went  from  the  Maccabean 
Palace  into  the  Temple,  as  might  be  expected  on  that  day,  only  a 
part  of  them  returned  to  the  Prastorium  on  the  summons  of  Pilate. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  sufficient  had  already  passed 
to  convince  Judas  what  the  end  would  be.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  could  have  deceived  himself  on  this  point  from  the  first, 
however  he  had  failed  to  realise  the  fact  in  its  terriljle  import  till  after 
his  deed.  The  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  Garden 
must  have  burnt  into  his  soul.  He  was  among  the  soldiery  that  fell 
back  at  His  look.  Since  then  Jesus  had  been  led  bound  to  Annas,  to 
Caiaphas,  to  the  Prastorium,  to  Herod.  Even  if  Judas  hati  not  been 
present  at  any  of  these  occasions,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  his  con- 
science had  allowed  this,  all  Jerusalem  must  by  that  time  have  been 
full  of  the  report,  probably  in  even  exaggerated  form.  One  thing  he 
saw:  that  Jesus  was  condemned.  Judas  did  not '  repent '  in  the  Scrip- 
tural sense;  but '  a  change  of  mind  and  feeling '  came  over  him. '  Even 
had  Jesus  been  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  relation  to  Him  of  Judas 
been  the  ordinary  one,  we  could  understand  his  feelings,  especially 
considering  his  ardent  temperament.  The  instant  before  and  after  sin 
represents  the  diticrence  of  feeling  as  portryyed  in  the  history  of  the 
Fall  of  our  first  parents.  With  the  commission  of  sin,  all  the  bewitch- 
ing, intoxicating  influence,  which  incited  to  it,  has  passed  away,  and 
only  the  naked  fact  remains.  All  the  glamour  has  been  dispelled;  all 
the  reality  abideth.  If  we  knew  it, probably  scarcely  one  out  of  many 
criminals  but  would  give  all  he  has,  nay,  life  itself,  if  he  could  recall 
the  deed  done,  or  awake  from  it  to  find  it  only  an  evil  dream.  But  it 
cannot  be;  and  the  increasingly  terrible  is,  that  it  is  done,  and  done 
for  ever.  Yet  this  is  not  'repentance,'  or,  at  least,  God  alone  knows 
wdiether  it  is  such;  it  may  be,  and  in  the  case  of  Judas  it  only  was, 

•  Tlie  verb  desiffiiatinjj:  Scrii^tural  re-      tiFTct^sXonai,  as  in  St.  ]\Iatt.  xxi.  29, 
pentaiice  is //£rar7^of'ca;  tliat  liere  used  is       32;  2  Cor.  vii.  8;  Heb.  vii.  21. 
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^  have  passed  into  repentance,  whether,  if  he  had  cast  himself  at  the 
^^"^""^  Feet  of  Jesus,  as  undoubtedly  he  might  have  done,  this  would  have 
been  so,  we  need  not  here  ask.  The  mind  and  feelings  of  Judas,  as 
regarded  the  deed  he  had  done,  and  as  regarded  Jesus,  were  now  quite 
other;  they  became  increasingly  so  with  ever-growing  intensity.  The 
road,  the  streets,  the  people's  faces — all  seemed  now  to  bear  witness 
against  him  and  for  Jesus.  He  read  it  everywhere;  he  felt  it  always; 
he  imagined  it,  till  his  whole  being  was  on  tlame.  What  had  been; 
wliat  was;  what  would  be!  Heaven  and  earth  receded  from  him; 
there  were  voices  in  the  air,  and  i)angs  in  the  soul — and  no  escape, 
help,  counsel,  or  hope  anywhere. 

It  was  despair,  and  his  a  desperate  resolve.  He  must  get  rid  of 
these  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  which,  like  thirty  serpents,  coiled  round 
his  soul  with  terrible  hissing  of  death.  Then  at  least  his  deed  would 
have  nothing  of  the  selfish  in  it:  only  a  terrible  error,  a  mistake, 
to  which  he  had  been  incited  by  these  Sanhedrists.  Back  to  them 
with  the  money,  and  let  them  have  it  again!  And  so  forward  he 
pressed  amidst  the  wondering  crowd,  which  would  give  way  before 
that  haggard  face  with  the  wild  eyes,  that  crime  had  made  old  in 
those  i'ew  hours,  till  he  came  upon  that  knot  of  priests  and  Sanhe- 
drists, perhaps  at  that  very  moment  speaking  of  it  all.  A  most 
unwelcome  sight  and  intrusion  on  them,  this  necessary  but  odious 
figure  in  the  drama — belonging  to  its  past,  and  who  should  rest  in  its 
obscurity.  But  he  would  be  heard;  nay,  his  words  would  cast  the 
burden  on  thew  to  share  it  with  him,  as  with  hoarse  cry  he  broke 
.  into  this:  '  I  have  sinned— in  that  I  have  betrayed — innocent  blood! ' 
They  turned  from  him  with  impatience,  in  contempt,  as  so  often  the 
seducer  turns  from  the  seduced — and,  G-od  help  such,  with  the  same 
fiendish  guilt  of  hell:  'What  is  that  to  us?  See  thou  to  it!'  And 
presently  they  were  again  deep  in  conversation  or  consultation.  For 
'a  moment  he  stared  wildly  before  him,  the  very  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
that  had  been  weighed  to  him,  and  which  he  had  now  brought  back, 
and  would  fain  have  given  them,  still  clutched  in  his  hand.  For 
a  moment  only,  and  then  he  wildly  rushed  forward,  towards  the 
Sanctuary  itself,'  probably  to  where  the  Court  of  Israel  bounded  on 
thatvof  the  Priests,  where  generally  the  penitents  stood  in  waiting, 
while  in  the  Priests'  Court  the  sacrifice  was  offered  for  them.  He 
bent  forward,  and  with  all  his  might  hurled  from  him  ^  those  thirty 

'  The  exi)ression  vadi  is  always  used  in  fices  were  oflered. 

the  N.T.  of  tlie  Sanctuary  itself,  and  not  ^  I  so   understand  the  piipa?  of  St. 

of  the  outer  conns;  l)ut  it  would  include  Matt,  xxvii.  5. 
the  Court  of  the  rriests,  where  the  sacri- 
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pieces  of  silver,  so  tliat  each  resounded  as  it   I'ell    on    the    inarl)hj 
pavement. 

Out  he  rushed  from  the  Temi)le,  out  of  Jerusalem,  '  into  soli 
tude.'^  Whither  shall  it  1)0?  Down  into  the  horrible  solitude  of 
the  Valley  of  ITinnom,  the  'Tophet'of  old,  with  its  ghastly  memo- 
ries, the  Gehenna  of  the  future,  with  its  ghostly  associations.  But 
it  was  not  solitude,  for  it  seemed  now  peopled  with  figures,  faces, 
sounds.  Across  the  Valley,  and  up  the  steep  siiles  of  the  mountain! 
We  are  now  on  '  the  potter's  field  '  of  Jeremiah — somewhat  to  the  west- 
above  where  the  Kidron  and  llinnom  valleys  merge.  It  is  cold,  solt 
clayey  soil,  where  the  footste]:)s  slip,  or  are  held  in  clammy  l)onds. 
Here  jagged  rocks  rise  perpendicularly:  perhaps  there  was  some 
gnarled,  bent,  stunted  tree.^  Up  there  he  climbed  to  the  to])  of  that 
rock.  Now  slowly  and  deliberately  he  unwound  the  long  girdle  that 
held  his  garment.  It  was  the  girdle  in  which  he  had  carried  those 
thirty  jjieces  of  silver.  He  was  now  quite  calm  and  collected.  With 
that  girdle  he  will  hang  himself'^  on  that  tree  close  by,  and  when  he 
has  fastened  it,  he  will  throw  himself  off  from  that  jagged  rock. 

It  is  done;  but  as,  unconscious,  not  yet  dead  perhaps,  he  swung 
heavily  on  that  branch,  under  the  unwonted  burden  the  girdle  gave 
way,  or  perhaps  the  knot,  which  his  trembling  hands  had  made, 
unloosed,  and  he  fell  heavily  forward  amongthejagged  rocks  beneath, 
and  perished  in  the  manner  of  which  St.  Peter  reminded  his  fellow- 
disciples  in  the  days  before  Pentecost. ""  *  But  in  the  Temple  the  priests 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  tliese  thirty  pieces  of  money.  Their 
unscrupulous  scrupulosity  came  again  upon  them.  It  was  not  lawful 
to  take  into  the  Temple-treasury,  for  the  purchase  of  sacred  things, 
money  that  had  been  unlawfully  gained.  In  such  cases  the  Jewish 
Law  provided  that  the  money  was  to  be  restored  to  the  donor,  and, 
if  he  insisted  on  giving  it,  that  he  should  be  induced  to  spend  it  for 
something  for  the  public  weal.  This  explains  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accounts  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  by  St. 
Matthew.  By  a  fiction  of  law  the  money  was  still  considered  to  be 
Judas',  and  to  have  been  applied  by  him''  in  the  purchase  of  tlie  » Acts. i. is 
well-known  'potter's  field,'  for  the  cliarital)le  purpose  of  bui-ying  in 


^  Actsi.  IP, 
19 


'    aVEXCOfj?/(TE. 

-  The  topographical  notice  is  based 
on  B'ddeker-Snciji's  Palastiiia,  ])p.  114- 
116. 

^  This,  not  witli  any  idea  tliat  liis 
deatli  would  expiate  for  his  sin.  No 
such  idea  attached  to  suicide  among  the 
Jews. 


*  As  presented  in  the  text,  tliere  is  no 
real  divergence  between  tlie  accounts  of 
St.  Matthew  and  the  Booi<  of  Acts. 
Keim  lias  formulated  the  supposed 
dit1'er(Mices  under  live  particulars,  which 
are  discussed  seriiifiin  by  Xebe,  Leideus- 
gesch.  vol.  ii.  pi).  12.  &c. 
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THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 


BOOK 
Y 


"St.  Matt, 
xxvii,  7 


>>.  Jer.  xix. 


it  straiiii'ors/  But  from  licnccforth  tlio  old  name  of  'potter's  Held,' 
be(;ame  popularly  changed  into  that  of  '  field  of  Ijlood  '  {Haqal  Demo). 
And  yet  it  was  the  act  of  Israel  through  its  leaders:  '  they  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver — the  price  of  him  that  was  valued,  whom  they 
of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  for  the  potter's 
field!'  It  was  all  theirs,  though  they  would  have  fain  made  it  all 
.ludas":  the  valuing, the  selling, and  the  purchasing.  And  '  the  potter's 
field' — the  very  spot  on  whicli  Jeremiah  had  been  Divinely  directed 
to  prophesy  against  Jerusalem  and  against  Israel:  *"  how  was  it  now  all 
fulfilled  in  the  light  of  the  completed  sin  and  apostasy  of  the  people, 
as  prophetically  described  by  Zechariah!  This  Tophet  of  Jeremiah, 
now  that  they  had  valued  and  sold  at  thirty  shekel  Israel's  Messiah- 
Shepherd — truly  a  Tophet,  and  become  a  field  of  blood !  Surely,  not 
an  accidental  coincidence  this,  that  it  should  be  the  place  of  Jeremy's 
announcement  of  judgment:  not  accidental,  but  verital)ly  a  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy!  And  so  St.  Matthew,  targuming  this  prophecy 
in  form  ^  as  in  its  spirit,  and  in  true  Jewish  manner  stringing  to  it 
the  prophetic  description  furnished  by  Zechariah,  sets  the  event  before 
us  as  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremy's  prophecy.^ 

We  are  once  more  outside  the  Praetorium,  to  which  Pilate  had 
summoned  from  the  Temple  Sanhedrists  and  people.  The  crowd  was 
momentarily  increasing  from  the  town.^  It  was  not  only  to  see  what 
was  about  to  happen,  but  to  witness  another  spectacle,  that  of  the 
release  of  a  prisoner.  For  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom,  that  at 
the  Passover^  the  Roman  Governor  released  to  the  Jewish  populace 
some  notorious  prisoner  who  lay  condemned  to  death.  A  very  signi- 
ficant custom  of  release  this,  for  which  they  now  began  to  clamour. 
It  may  have  been,  that  to  this  also  they  were  incited  by  the 
Sanhedrist  who  mingled  among  them.  For  if  the  stream  of  popular 
s.ympathy  might  be  diverted  to  Bar-Al>bas,  the  doom  of  Jesus  would 
bo  the  more  securely  fixed.  On  the  present  occasion  it  might  be  the 
more  easy  to  influence  the  people,  since  Bar- Abbas  belonged  to  that 


1  Tlie  alterations  in  the  words  quoted 
are,  as  i)n'vi()us!y  exi)lained,  a  -tar- 
<::iunintj:'  of  thmn. 

''  jMostCo'nnientators.  liowever.  rejrard 
the  word  '  .Jeremy '  as  a  lapse  of  memory, 
or  an  oversislit  by  the  Evan,i;;elist.  or  else 
as  a  very  cnirly  error  of  transcri])tion. 
Other  explanations  (more  or  less  misatis- 
factory)  may  be  se(Mi  in  the  com- 
mentaries. B'ohl  (Aittest.  Cit.  p.  7s), 
foihywiiiLT  V(i'ch-p)uir.  thinks  tlie  niistnUe 
arose   from  confounding  Zpi^   (written 


abbreviated)    with  \^  But  the  whole 
question  is  of  no  real  importance. 

^  According  to  the  better  reading  of 
St.  Mark  xv.  8  '  tlie  luultitude  was  going 

U)).' 

*  How  can  they  wlio  rcuiird  tlie 
.Toliannine  account  as  implyinii;  that 
Ciirist  was  crucified  on  the  morning 
heforc  the  Passover,  exjilain  the  woimIs  of 
St.  John.  'Ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  sliouhl 
release  unto  yuu  one  at  thu  Passover '  ? 
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Class,  not  uncoimiidu  at  the  tiiiio,  wliich,  uii(1<t  tlic  colourable  i)i'e-     CHAP, 
tciice  of  political  aspirations,  coimnitte'l  rohhci-v  and  ollici-  ci-inics.        XIV 

But  these  movements  had  deeply  struck  root  in  po[)ular  symi)atliy.    A  '— ^r 

Strange  name  and  figure,  Bar-Abbas.  That  could  scarcely  have  been 
his  real  name.  It  means  'Son  of  the  Father."  Was  he  a  political 
Anti-Christ?  And  why,  if  tliere  had  not  been  some  conjunction  be- 
tween them,  should  Pilate  have  proposed  the  alternative  of  Jesus  or 
Bar-Abbas,  and  not  rather  that  of  one  of  the  two  malefactors  who 
were  actually  crucified  with  Jesus? 

But  when  the  Governor,  hoi)ing  to  enlist  some  popular  sympathy, 
put  this  alternative  to  them — nay,  urged  it,  on  the  ground  that 
neither  he  nor  yet  Herod  had  found  any  crime  in  Him,  and  would 
even  have  appeased  their  thirst  for  vengeance  by  offering  to  submit 
Jesus  to  the  cruel  punishment  of  scourging,  it  was  in  vain.  It  was 
now  that  Pilate  sat  down  on  *  the  judgment  seat.'  But  ere  he  could 
proceed,  came  that  message  from  his  wife  about  her  dream,  and  the 
warning  entreaty  to  have  nothing  to  do  'with  that  righteous  man.' 
An  omen  such  as  a  dream,  and  an  appeal  connected  with  it,  especially 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  trial,  would  powerfully  impress  a  Roman, 
And  for  a  few  moments  it  seemed  as  if  the  appeal  to  popular  feeling 
on  behalf  of  Jesus  might  have  been  successful.''     But  once  more  the  »st.  Mark 

xi   11 

Sanhedrists  prevailed.  Apparently,  all  who  had  been  followers  of 
Jesus  had  been  scattered.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  been  there; 
and  if  one  or  another  feeble  voice  might  have  been  raised  for  Him, 
it  was  hushed  in  fear  of- the  Sanhedrists.  It  was  Bar-Abbas  for 
whom,  incited  by  the  priesthood,  the  populace  now  clamoured  with 
increasing  vehemence.  To  the  question — half  bitter,  half  mocking 
— what  they  wished  him  to  do  with  Him  Whom  their  own  leaders 
had  in  their  accusation  called  '  King  of  the  Jews,'  surged  back,  louder 
and  louder,  the  terrible  cry:  'Crucify  him!'  That  such  a  cry  should, 
have  been  raised,  and  raised  by  Jews,  and  before  the  Roman,  and 
against  Jesus,  are  in  themselves  almost  inconceivable  facts,  to  which 
the  history  of  these  eighteen  centuries  has  made  terrible  echo.  In 
vain  Pilate  expostulated,  reasoned,  appealed.  Popular  frenzy  only 
grew  as  it  was  opposed. 

All  reasoning   having   failed,   Pilate    had  recourse  to  one  more 
expedient,  which,   under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
effective.''     When  a  Judge,  after  having  declared  the  innocence  of  '■st.Matt. 
the  accused,  actually  rises  from  the  judgment-seat,  and  by  a  syni-    . 
bolic  act  pronounces  the  execution  of  the  accused  a  judicial  murder, 

1  The  aucieut  reading  •  Jesu6  Bar-Abbas '  is  not  sutlicieutly  attested  to  be  adojjted. 
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BOOK  li'oin  iill  participiitiou  in  which  he  wislies  solemnly  to  clear  hiinsclf, 
V  surely  no  jury  would  persist  in  deuuinding  sentence  of  death.  Hat 
^- — -Y- — '  in  the  present  instance  there  was  even  more.  Although  we  find 
allusions  to  some  sueli  custom  among  the  heathen/  that  which  here 
took  i)lace  was  an  essentially  Jewish  rite,  which  must  have  appealed 
the  more  forcibly  to  the  Je\vs  that  it  was  done  by  Pilate.  And,  not 
only  the  rite,  but  the  very  words  were  Jewish.''  They  recall  not  merely 
the  rite  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxi.  G,  &c.,  to  mark  the  freedom  from 
guilt  of  the  elders  of  a  city  where  untracked  murder  had  been 
committed,  but  the  very  words  of  such  Old  Testament  expressions 
•■'In the  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  28,  and  Ps.  xxvi.  0,  Ixxiii.  13,^  and,  in  later  times, 
sion'  "  in  Sus.  ver.  46.  The  Mishnah  bears  witness  that  this  rite  was  con- 
I'Sot.  ix.  6  tinned.''  As  administering  justice  in  Israel,  Pilate  must  have  been 
aware  of  this  rite.*  It  does  not  affect  the  question,  whether  or  not 
a  judge  could,  especially  in  the  circumstances  recorded,  free  himself 
from  guilt.  Certainly,  he  could  not;  but  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  Pilate  appears  so  utterly  unusual,  as,  indeed,  his  whole  bearing 
towards  Christ,  that  we  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  Jesus  had  made  upon  him.  All  the  more  terrible  would 
be  the  guilt  of  Jewish  resistance.  There  is  something  overawing 
in  Pilate's,  'See  ye  to  it' — a  reply  to  the  Sanhedrists'  'See  thou  to 
it,'  to  Judas,  and  in  the  same  words.  It  almost  seems,  as  if  the  scene 
of  mutual  imputation  of  guilt  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  were  being  re- 
enacted.  The  Mishnah  tells  us,  that,  after  the  solemn  washing  of 
hands  of  the  elders  and  their  .disclaimer  of-  guilt,  priests  responded 
with  this  prayer:  'Forgive  it  to  Thy  people  Israel,  whom  Thou  hast 
redeemed,  O  Lord,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  upon  Thy  people 
Israel! '  But  here,  in  answer  to  Pilate's  words,  came  back  that  deep, 
hoarse  cry:  'His  Blood  be  upon  us,'  and — God  help  us! — 'on  our 
children ! '  Some  thirty  years  later,  and  on  that  very  spot,  was 
judgment  pronounced  against  some  of  the  best  in  Jerusalem;  and 
among  the  3,600  victims  of  the  Governor's  fury,  of  whom  not  a  few 
were  scourged  and  crucified  right  over  against  the  Praetorium,  were 
'Jos.  War  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem."  A  few  years  more, 
and  hundreds  of  crosses  bore  Jewish  mangled  bodies  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem.  And  still  have  these  wanderers  seemed  to  bear,  from 
century  to  century,  and  from  land  to  land,  that  burden  of  blood;  and 
still  does  it  seem  to  weigh  'on  us  and  our  children.' 

■     1  See  tlie  quotations  in  Wetstein,  ail  ■'  Tlie   Evangelist  put   what   he  said 

loc,  and  Nelie,  u.  s.  p.  104.  into  tlie  well-remenil)ered  Old  Testament 

-  dO&>of  drto  Tov  atj^aroi  is  a  He-  words. 
braism=C~'^  *?-• 
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The  Eviiii.uT'list^^  liavc  jjasscd  as  rapidly  as  i)ossil)l(>  over  tlie  last     CHAP. 
seciies  of  indignity  and  liorrijr,  and  wc  are  too  thankl'ul  to  follow       ^^^ 
their  example.      I>ar-Al)l)as  was  at  oncen^leased.     Jesus  was  handed   ^--^r — ■ 
over  to  the  soldiery  to  be  seourged  and  ci-ucilied,  although  linal  and 
formal   judgment    had    not   yet    been  ])ronoun('ed.''     Indeed,    Pilate   »st.  John 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  the  horrors  of  the  scourging  might  still  foiiowing 
move  the  people  to  desist  from  the  ferocious  cry  for  the  Cross.''     For  '•st.  joim 
the   same    reason    we    may  also  hope,  that  the  scourging  was  not  foiiuw'mg 
intiicted  with  the  same  ferocity  as  in  the  case  of  Christian  martyrs, 
when,   with   the   object  of  eliciting  the  incrimination  of  others,  or 
else  recantation,  the  scourge  of  leather  thongs  was  loaded  with  lead, 
or  armed  with  spikes  and  bones,  which  lacerated  back,  and  chest,  and 
face,  till  the  victim  sometimes  fell  down  l)eforc  the  judge  a  bleeding 
mass  of  torn  flesh.     But,  however  modified,  and  without  repeating 
the  harrowing  realism  of  a  Cicero,  scourging  was  the  terrible  intro- 
duction to  crucifixion — 'the  intermediate  death.'     Stripped  of  His 
clothes,  His  hands  tied  and  back  bent,  the  Victim  would  be  bound 
to  a  column  or  stake,  in  front  of  the    Praetorium.     The   scourging 
ended,   the    soldiery    would    hastily    cast    upon    Him    His    upper 
garments,  and  lead    Him   back    into    the    Prtetorium.     Here    they 
called  the   whole    cohort    together,  and    the    silent,  faint    Sufferer 
became  the  object  of  their  ribald  jesting.     From  His  bleeding  Body 
they   tore    the    clothes,  and  in  mockery  arrayed  Him  in  scarlet  or 
purple.^     For  crown  they  wound  together  thorns,  and    for  sceptre 
they  placed  in  His  Hand  a  reed.     Then  alternately,  in  mock  procla- 
mation they  hailed    Him  King,  or    worshipped    Him    as    God,  and 
smote  Him  or  heaped  on  Him  other  indignities.^ 

Such  a  spectacle  might  well  have  disarmed  enmity,  and  for  ever 
allayed  worldly  fears.  And  so  Pilate  had  hoped,  when,  at  his  bidding, 
Jesus  came  forth  from  the  Pra?torium,  arrayed  as  a  mock-king,  and 

'  The  Sag  urn,  ov  shovl  woollen  military  bostile  to  the  Jews  {Jos.  Ant.  xix.  9.  1; 

cloak,  scarlet  01- purple  (the  two  colours  War  ii.  12,   1.  2;    v.    11.    1— there   also 

are  often   confounded,    comp.    Wetstein  derision  at  execution).     A  strange  illus- 

ad  loc),  fastened  by  a  clasp  on  the  risyht  tration  of  the  scene  is  aflbrded  by  what 

shoulder.     It  was  also  worn  by  Roman  hapi)ened  only  a  few  years  afterwards  at 

generals,  and  sometimes  (in  more  costly  Alexandria,  when  the  i)eopIc  in  derision 

form  and  material)  presented  to  foreign  of  King  Agrippa  I.,  arrayed  a  w('ll-i<uown 

kings.  maniac  (Karabas)  in    a   common    door- 

^  Origen    already    marks    in    this    a  mat,  put  a  pai)yrus  crown  on  his  head, 

notable    breach   of    military   discipline,  and  a  reed  in  his  hand,  and  saluted  him 

Keim  (Jesu  von  Naz.  iii.  2,  pp.  39:5,  ttc.)  '  Maris,'  lord  (Philo.  In  Flacc.  ed.  Mang. 

gives  a  terribly  graphic  and    realistic  ii.  522;  Trfi^.s/e/«,  N.T.  i.  )).  535).     On  all 

account  of  the  whole  scene.     The  soldiers  the  classical  illustrations  and  corrobora- 

were,  as  mostly  in  the  provinces,  chiefly  tioiisOf  the  wliole  procee<liiigs  in  every 

l)rovincials— iu     this     case,      probably  detail, the  reader  should  consult  ire/6'to«, 

Syrians.     They  were  all  the  more  bitterly  ad  loc. 
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BOOK  the  Governor  i)rrs(Mite(l  Tlim  to  the  populiUM!  in  words  Avliich  the 
y  Church  has  ever  since  treasured:  '  Behold  the  Man! '  But,  so  far  from 
^— ^r —  ap{)oasing,  the  si,2:ht  only  incited  to  fury  the  ^  chief  priests  '  and  their 
sul)ordinatcs.  Tliis  Man  before  thora  was  the  occasion,  that  on  this 
Paschal  Day  a  heathen  dared  in  Jerusalem  itself  insult  tlieir  deepest 
feelings,  mock  their  most  cherished  Messianic  hopes!  'Crucify!' 
'Crucify!'  resounded  from  all  sides.  Once  more  Pilate  appealed  to 
them,  when,  unwittingly  and  unwillingly,  it  elicited  this  from  the 
people,  that  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

If  nothing  else,  what  light  it  casts  on  the  mode  in  which  Jesus 
had  borne  Himscif  amidst  those  tortures  and  insults,  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  Jews  filled  Pilate  with  fear,  and  led  him  to  seek 'again 
converse  with  Jesus  within  the  Prajtorium.  The  impression  which 
had  been  made  at  the  first,  and  been  deepened  all  along,  had  now 
passed  into  the  terror  of  superstition.  His  first  question  to  Jesus 
was,  whence  He  was?  And  when,  as  was  most  fitting — since  he 
could  not  have  understood  it — Jesus  returned  no  answer,  the  feelings 
of  the  Romans  became  only  the  more  intense.  Would  He  not  speak; 
did  He  not  know  that  he  had  absolute  power  '  to  release  or  to 
crucify '  Him?  ^  ^ay,  not  absolute  power — all  power  came  from 
above;  but  the  guilt  in  the  abuse  of  power  was  far  greater  on  the 
part  of  apostate  Israel  and  its  leaders,  who  knew  whence  power  came, 
and  to  Whom  they  were  responsible  for  its  exercise. 

So  spake  not  an  impostor;  so  spake  not  an  ordinary  man — after 
such  suttcrings  and  in  such  circumstances — to  one  who,  whencesoever 
derived,  Jiad  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  Him.  And  Pilate  felt 
it — the  more  keenly,  for  his  cynicism  and  disbelief  of  all  that  was 
higher.  And  the  more  earnestly  did  he  now  seek  to  release  Him. 
But,  proportionately,  the  louder  and  fiercer  was  the  cry  of  the  Jews 
for  His  Blood,  till  they  threatened  to  implicate  in  the  charge  of 
rebellion  against  Caesar  the  Governor  himself,  if  he  persisted  in 
unwonted  mercy. 

Such  danger  a  Pilate  would  never  encounter.  He  sat  down  once 
more  in  the  judgment-seat,  outside  the  Praetorium,  in  the  place 
called  *  Pavement,'  and,  from  its  outlook  over  the  City,  '  Gabbatha,'^ 
'the  rounded  height.'  So  solemn  is  the  transaction  that  the  Evan- 
gelist pauses  to  note  once  more  the  day — nay,  the  very  hour,  when 

'  This    is    the    proj^er   ordfM'    of    the      to  be  rejected.     Gahbtdh  (.^3^)  or  Gab- 
words      To  'rPl,.ase'  is  put  lirst  to  in-      ^^^j^^    ^^^^^    .^    ^.^^^^^^^^^    j^^j^j^^ ,     j^ 

"f*aiu    r  •     "ly      t  T,-      ,    ,-.^-  -.       occurs  also  as  the  name  of  a  town  (Jer. 
^  The  derivation  01  W  uitsvlic  [P,  _i  i  _..)      'v.,..,.    i-n  m 

' back  pf  the  Temple,'  is  on  every  groiuKl        "^    "         -'■ 
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tlic  process  had  couiinenced.     It  had  been  the  Fri(Uiy   in  I'as.sover-     cilAP. 
week/  and   l)et\veen  six  and  seven  of  the  morning.'^     And  at  tlie       XIV 
ch)se  Pilate  onee  more  in  mockery  presented  to  them  Jesus:   '■  Behohl   ^— — f— - 
your  King! '  ^  Once  more  tliey  called  for  His  Crucifixion — and,  when 
again  challenged,  the  chief  priests  hurst  into  the  cry,  which  pre- 
ceded Pilate's  final  sentence,  to  be  presently  executed:   'We  have 
no  king  but  Ca?sar! ' 

With  this  cry  Judaism  was,  in  the  person  of  its  representatives, 
guilty  of  denial  of  God,  of  l)lasphemy,  of  apostasy.  It  committed 
suicide;  and,  ever  since,  has  its  dead  body  been  carried  in  show  from 
land  to  land,  and  from  century  to  century:  to  be  dead,  and  to 
remain  dead,  till  He  come  a  second  time.  Who  is  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life! 

'  I  have  simply  rendered   the  itapa-  iKccOicrev  m  St.  John  xix.  13,  has  been 

(TKEvi)  Tov  ndaxc^  hy  Friday  in  Pass-  tai<en  by  some  critics  in  the  transitive 

over-weei\.     The  evidence  for  regarding  sense:   '  PiUite  .  .  .  l)rounht  Jesns  forth 

TrapacTKSvTf,    in  the  Gospels,    as  tlie  and   seated  Him  in  tlie  judgment-seat,' 

terminus  technicus  for  Friday,  has  been  implying  an  act  of  mock-liomage  on  the 

often  set  forth.     See  Kirchner,   D.  jud.  part  of  Pilate  when,  in  ])resenting  to  the 

Passahf.  pp.  47.  &c.  Jews  their  King,  he  iilaced  Him  on  the 

'■^  The  hour  (-about  tiie  sixth')  could  judgment-seat.  Ingenious  as  the  sug- 
only  refer  to  when  the  process  was  taken  gestion  is,  and  in  some  measure  sup- 
in  hand.  ported,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  whole 

^  I  ought  to   mention   that  the  verb  teuour  of  the  narrative. 
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'  St.  Mark 
XV.  95 


•^  St.  John 
xix.  25 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'CRUCIFIED,    DEAD,   AND    BURIED.' 

(St.  Matt,  xxvii.  31-43:  St.  Mark  xv.  20-32";  St.  Luke  xxiii.  26-38;  St.  John  xix. 
16-24 ;  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  44 ;  St.  Mark  xv.  32  " ;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  39-43 ;  St.  John 
xix.  25-27;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  45-56;  St.  Mark  xv.  33-41;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  44-49; 
St.  John  xix.  28-30;  St.  John  xix.  31-37;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  57-61;  St.  Mark  xv. 
42-47;  St.  Luke  xxiii.  50-56;  St.  John  xix.  38-42;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.) 

It  matters  little  as  regards  their  guilt,  whether,  pressing  the  language 
of  St.  John,"  we  are  to  understand  that  Pilate  delivered  Jesus  to  the 
Jews  to  be  erucified,  or,  as  we  rather  infer,  to  his  own  soldiers.  This 
was  the  common  practice,  and  it  accords  both  with  the  Governor's 
former  taunt  to  the  Jews,*'  and  with  the  after-notice  of  tlie  Synoptists. 
They,  to  whom  He  was  '  delivered,'  'led  Him  away  to  be  crucine<l: ' 
and  they  who  so  led  Him  forth  '  compelled  '  the  Cyrenian  Simon  to 
bear  the  Cross.  We  can  scarcely  imagine,  that  the  Jews,  still  less 
the  Sanhedrists,  would  have  done  this.  But  whether  formally  or 
not,  the  terrible  crime  of  slaying,  with  wicked  hands,  their  Messiah- 
King  rests,  alas,  on  Israel. 

Once  more  was  He  unrobed  and  robed.  The  purple  robe  was  torn 
from  His  Wounded  Body,  the  crown  of  thorns  from  His  Bleeding 
Brow.  Arrayed  again  in  His  own, now  blood-stained,  garments,  He  was 
led  forth  to  execution.  Only  about  two  hours  and  a  half  had  passed  " 
since  the  time  that  He  had  first  stood  before  Pilate  (about  half-past 
six),'*  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached  Golgotha  (at  nine 
o'clock  A.M.).  In  Rome  an  interval,  ordinarily  of  two  days,  inter- 
vened between  a  sentence  and  its  execution;  but  the  rule  does  not 
seem  to  have  applied  to  the  provinces,*  if,  indeed,  in  this  case  the 
formal  rules  of  Roman  pi-ocedure  were  at  all  observed. 

The  terrible  preparations  were  soon  made:  the  liammer,  the 
nails,  the  Cross,  the  very  food  for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  watch 
under  each  Cross.  ^     Four  soldiers  would  be  detailed  for  each  Cross, 


'  The  evidence   if<  collected  l)y  Nebe, 
u.  s.  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  167. 
^  Keim  seems  to  inuxgine  that,  not  in- 


deed the  whole  '  cohort,'  buta  nKHiipuhin 
of  about  120,  or  a  centiiria  of  ai)0ut  60 
men,  accompanied  the  procession.     But 
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the  whole  l)ciii,^' iiudcr  tlic  coiuiiuiiul  of  a  ocuturion.      As  always,   the      CIIAP. 
Cross  was  borne  to  tin*  execution  l)y  Ilini  Who  was  to  suti'er  on   it —        XV 

perhaps  His  Arms  bound  to  it  with  cords.     But  there  is  liapi)i]y  no   ^— ^r • 

evidence — rather,  every  indication  to  the  contrary — that,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  the  neck  of  the  Sufferer  was  fastened  a\  ithin  the 
patibuluin,  two  horizontal  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  at  the  end,  to 
whicli  the  hands  were  bound.  Ordinarily,  the  procession  was  headed 
by  the  centurion,^  or  rather,  preceded  by  one  who  proclaimed  the 
nature  of  the  crime,-'  and  carried  a  white,  wooden  board,  on  which  it 
was  written.  Commoidy,  also,  it  took  the  longest  road  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  through  the  most  crowded  streets,  so  as  to  attract 
most  public  attention.  But  we  would  suggest,  that  alike  this 
long  circuit  and  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  were,  in  the  present 
instance,  dispensed  with.  They  are  not  hinted  at  in  the  text,  and 
seem  incongruous  to  the  festive  season,  and  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  history. 

Discarding  all  later  legendary  embellishments,^  as  only  disturbing, 
we  shall  try  to  realise  the  scene  as  described  in  the  Gospels.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  centurion,  whether  or  not  attended  liy  one  who 
bore  the  board  Avith  the  inscription,  or  only  surrounded  by  the  four 
soldiers,  of  whom  one  might  carry  this  tablet,  Jesus  came  forth 
bearing  His  Cross.  He  was  followed  by  two  malefactors — '  robl)ers  ' 
— probably  of  the  class  then  so  numerous,  that  covered  its  crimes 
by  pretensions  of  political  motives.  These  Uvo,  also,  would  bear 
each  his  cross,  and  probably  be  attended  each  by  four  soldiers. 
Crucifixion  was  not  a  Jewish  mode  of  punishment,  although  the 
Maccabee  King  Janna^us  had  so  far  forgotten  the  claims  of  both 
humanity  and  religion  as  on  one  occasion  to  crucify  not  less  than  800 
persons  in  Jerusalem  itself.''     But  even  Herod,  Avith  all  his  crueltv,  did  " •-'"■-■•  ^^t- 

^  .  '  ^  J  xiii.  U,  2 : 

not  resort  to  this  mode  of  execution.     Nor  was  it  employed  by  the  war  1,4,6 
Romans  till  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  when,  with  the  fast  increasing 
cruelty  of  punisliments,  it  became  fearfully  common  in  the  provinces. 
Especially  does  it  seem  to  characterise  the  domination  of  Rome  in 
Judaja  under  every  Governor.     During  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 

of  tliis  tliore  is  not  evidence,  and  all  in-  the  redaction  of  the  Mij?linali.  been  de- 
dication.- lead  to  a  contrary  inference.  prived  of  tlie  power  of  life  and  death, 
'  Tradition  calls  him  Louginus.  such  descriptions  read  vei-y  like  /i/ral 
2  This  was  the  Jewish  practice  also  arranijenients.  But  the  i)ractice  seems 
(Sanh.  vi.  2).  At  the  same  time  it  must  also  to  have  been  Ronum  (' i)eri)r;i:'Conem 
be    remembered,   that   this  was  chiefly  pronunciati '). 

to    elicit    testimony   in    favoiu"    of    the  ■'  Such  as  concernin,";  Veronica  and  the 

criminal,  when  the  execution  would  be  bearing"  of  theVirii'iii-Mother(  Acta  I'ilati, 

immediately  arrested;  and  also  that,  as  vii.  .x. ;  Mors  Pilati  [Tischendorf]  433). 
the  Sanhedrin  had,  for  centuries  before 
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»  With  ap- 
lilicationot 
Lev.  six. 
•26,  Sanh. 
63  a 


i>  Sanh.  vi. 
4 


« Sanh.  vi. 
3,4 


hundreds  of  crosses  daily  arose,  till  tliere  seemed  not  suftieient  room 
nor  wood  Tor  them,  and  the  soldiery  diversified  their  horrible  amuse- 
ment b}'  new  modes  of  crucifixion.  So  did  the  Jewish  appeal  to 
Kome  for  the  Crucifixion  of  Israel's  King  come  back  in  hundredfold 
echoes.  But,  better  than  such  retribution,  the  Cross  of  the  God- 
Man  hath  put  an  end  to  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  and  instead, 
made  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  humanity,  civilisation,  progress,  peace, 
and  love. 

As  mostly  all  abominations  of  the  ancient  world,  whether  in 
religion  or  life,  crucitixion  was  of  Phcenician  origin,  although  Rome 
adopted,  and  imi)roved  on  it.  The  modes  of  execution  among  the 
Jews  were:  strangulation,  beheading,  burning,  and  stoning.  In  all 
ordinary  circumstances  the  llabbis  were  most  reluctant  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death.  This  appears  even  from  the  injunction  that  the 
Judges  were  to  fast  on  the  day  of  such  a  sentence."  Indeed,  two  of 
the  leading  Rabbis  record  it,  that  no  such  sentence  would  ever  have 
been  pronounced  in  a  Sanhedrin  of  which  they  had  been  members. 
The  indignity  of  hanging — and  this  only  after  the  criminal  had  been 
otherwise  executed — was  reserved  for  the  crimes  of  idolatry  and 
blasphemy. '^  The  place  where  criminals  were  stoned  {Beth  haS'eqilah) 
was  on  an  elevation  about  eleven  feet  high,  from  whence  the  criminal 
was  thrown  down  by  the  first  witness.  If  he  had  not  died  by  the  tall, 
the  second  witness  would  throw  a  large  stone  on  his  heart  as  he  lay. 
If  not  yet  lifeless,  the  whole  people  would  stone  him.'  At  a  distance 
of  six  feet  from  the  place  of  execution  the  criminal  was  undressed, 
only  the  covering  absolutely  necessary  for  decency  being  left."^  In 
the  case  of  Jesus  we  have  reason  to  think  that,  while  the  mode  of 
punishment  to  which  He  was  subjected  was  un-Jewish,  every  con- 
cession would  1)0  made  to  JcAvish  custom,  and  hence  we  thankfully 
believe  that  on  the  Cross  He  was  spared  the  indignity  of  exposure. 
Such  would  have  been  truly  un-Jewish.^ 

Three  kinds  of  Cross  were  in  use:  the  so-called  St.  Andrew's  Cross 
( X,  the  Crux  decussata),  the  Cross  in  the  form  of  a  T  {Crux  Com- 
missa),  and  the  ordinary  Latin  Cross  (-+-,  Crux  immissa).  We  believe 
that  Jesus  bore  the   last  of  these.     This   would   also   most   readily 


'  This  explains  how  •  the  witnesses '  at 
the  stoninjj;  of  St.  Stephen  laid  clown 
their  garments  at  the  feet  of  Paul. 

2  This  oi)inion,  however,  was  not 
shared  by  the  majority  of  Rabbis.  But, 
as  already  stated,  all  those  notices  are 
rather  ideal  than  real. 

•^  According  to  the  Rabbis,  when  we 


read  in  Scripture  generally  of  the  i)un- 
ishment  of  death,  this  refers  to  tlie 
lightest,  or  strangulation  (Sanh.  52  f>). 
Another  mode  of  execution  reads  like 
something  between  immuring  alive  and 
starvation  (Sanh.  81  b) — something  like 
the  manner  in  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
people  were  starved  to  death. 
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admit  of  aflixing  the  board  with  the  tlirccfold  iu^^cription,  which  wc      CHAP. 
know  His  Cross  bore.     Besides,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who        XV 
lived  nearest  the  time  {Justin  Martyr,  Irenmus,  and  others),  and  who,    •-^■^r^-^ 
alas!  had  only  too  much  occasion  to  learn  what  crucifixion  meant,  is 
in  favour  of  this  view.     This  Cross,  as  St.  John  expressly  states,* 
Jesus  Himself  bore  at  the  outset.     And  so  the  procession  moved  on 
towards  Golgotha.     Not  only  the  location,  but  even  the  name  of  that 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  every  Christian  heart,  is  matter  of  con- 
troversy.    The  name  cannot  have  been  derived. from  the  skulls  which 
lay  about,  since  such  exposure  would  have  been  unlawful,  and  hence 
must  have  been  due  to  the   skull-like  shape  and  appearance  of  the 
place.     Accordingly,  the  name  is  commonly  explained  as  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Aramaean   Gulgalta,  or  the    Hebrew  Gulgoleth,   which 
means  a  skull. 

Such  a  description  would  lully  correspond,  not  only  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  narrative,  but  to  the  appearance  of  the  place  which,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  represents  Golgotha.  We  cannot  here  explain  the 
various  reasons  for  which  the  traditional  site  must  be  abandoned.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Golgotha  was  '  outside  the  gate, ' "  and  *  near  the  City. ' ''  '  Heb.  xm. 
In  all  likelihood  it  was  the  usual  place  of  execution.  Lastly,  we  know  1.  st.  John 
that  it  was  situated  near  gardens,  where  there  were  tombs,  and  close  ^^^"  ^"^ 
to  the  highway.  The  three  last  conditions  point  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  third  wall,  which  after- 
wards surrounded  Jerusalem,  was  not  built  till  several  years  after  the 
Crucifixion.  The  new  suburb  of  Bezetha  extended  at  that  time  out- 
side the  second  wall.  Here  the  great  highway  passed  northwards; 
close  by,  were  villas  and  gardens;  and  here  also  rockhewn  sepulchres 
have  been  discovered,  which  date  from  that  period.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  present  Damascus  Gate  in  the  north  of  the  city  seems,  in 
most  ancient  tradition,  to  have  borne  the  name  of  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
because  the  Proto-Martyr  was  believed  to  have  passed  through  it  to 
his  stoning.  Close  by,  then,  must  have  been  the  place  of  execution. 
And  at  least  one  Jewish  tradition  fixes  upon  this  very  spot,  close  by 
what  is  known  as  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  as"  the  ancient  '  place 
of  stoning '  (/?e^/i  haSeqilah).  And  the  description  of  the  locality 
answers  all  requirements.  It  is  a  weird,  dreary  place,  two  or  three 
minutes  aside  from  the  high  road,  w^ith  a  high,  rounded,  skull-like 
rocky  plateau,  and  a  sudden  depression  or  hollow  beneath,  as  if  the 
jaws  of  the  skull  had  opened.  Whether  or  not  the  '  tomb  of  the 
Herodian  period  in  the  rocky  knoll  to  the  west  of  Jeremiah's  Grotto  ' 
was   the    most   sacred    spot    upon    earth — the    •  Sepulchre    in   the 
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BOOK  Garden/  we  dare  nut  positively  assert,  tiiuii>'-li  every  probability 
y         attaches  to  it.^ 

^-'^i '         Thither,   then,   did  that   melancholy  procession  wind,    l)etween 

eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  that  Friday  in  Passover  week.  From 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Herod  it  descended,  and  probably  passed 
through  the  gate  in  the  first  wall,  and  so  into  the  busy  quarter  of 
Acra.  As  it  proceeded,  the  numbers  who  followed  from  the  Temple, 
from  the  dense  business-quarter  through  Avhich  it  moved,  increased. 
Shops,  bazaars,  and  markets  were,  indeed,  closed  on  the  holy  feast-day. 
But  quite  a  crowd  of  people  would  come  out  to  line  the  streets  and 
to  follow;  and,  especially,  women,  leaving  their  festive  preparations, 
raised  loud  laments,  not  in  spiritual  recognition  of  Christ's  claims,  but 

St.  Luke  ill  pity  and  sympathy. ''^  And  who  could  have  looked  unmoved  on 
such  a  spectacle,  unless  fanatical  hatred  had  burnt  out  of  his  bosom 
all  that  was  human?  Since  the  Paschal  Supper  Jesus  had  not  tasted 
either  food  or  drink.  After  the  deep  emotion  of  that  Feast,  with 
all  of  holiest  institution  which  it  included;  after  the  anticipated  be- 
trayal of  Judas,  and  after  the  farewell  to  His  disciples,  He  had  passed 
into  Gethsemane.  There  for  hours,  alone — since  His  nearest  dis- 
ciples could  not  watch  with  Him  even  one  hour — the  deep  waters  had 
rolled  up  to  His  soul.  He  had  drunk  of  them,  immersed,  almost 
perished  in  them.  There  had  he  agonised  in  mortal  conflict,  till  the 
great  drops  of  blood  forced  themselves  on  His  Brow.  There  had  He 
been  delivered  up,  Avhile  they  all  had  tied.  To  Annas,  to  Caiaphas, 
to  Pilate,  to  Herod,  and  again  to  Pilate;  from  indignity  to  indignit}', 
from  torture  to  torture,  had  He  been  hurried  all  that  livelong  night, 
all  that  morning.  All  throughout  He  had  borne  Himself  with  a 
Divine  Majesty,  which  had  awakened  alike  the  deeper  feelings  of 
Pilate  and  the  infuriated  hatred  of  the  Jews.  But  if  His  Divinity 
gave  its  true  meaning  to  His  Humanity,  that  Humanity  gave  its 
true  meaning  to  His  voluntary  Sacrifice.  So  far,  then,  from  seeking 
to  hide  its  manifestations,  the  Evangelists,  not  indeed  needlessly 
but  unhesitatingly,   put  them  forward.^      Unrefreshed   by  food    or 

1  This  view  was  first  propounded  by 
Thenius,  and  afterwards  advocated  by 
Furrer  (Wander,  d.  Palast,  pp.  70,  A'C), 
but  afterwards  given  up  by  him.  As  to 
the  locality,  comp.  '  Quart.  Statement  of 
Pal.Explor.  Fund.'Oct.  1881,pp.317-:^>Ht; 
CoiHh'rs  -Handbook  to  the  Bible."  pp. 
355,  3.i6,  and  for  the  description  of  .Jere- 
miah's Grotto,  Bae(J('kf'r-Socin.  u.  s.  ]). 
126.  Of  course,  proof  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible;  yet  to  me  this  seems 
the  most  sacred  and  precious  locality  in 


Jerusalem. 

■2  I  cannot  conceive  any  sufficient 
ground,  why  Keim  should  deny  the  his- 
torical character  of  this  trait.  Surely,  on 
Kehn's  own  princii)les.  the  circumstance, 
tluit  only  St.  Luke  records  it,  would  not 
warrant  this  inference.  On  the  other 
liand.  it  maybe  characterised  as  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  natural  incidents  in  tlie 
narrative. 

•'  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  jire- 
judices  of  party  feeling,  that  one  of  such 


Tin-:  CROSS  laid  on  simon  the  cyrenian. 
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sleep,  after  the  terrible  events  of  that  nif^ht  and  moniiiif!:,  while  His 
jjallid  Faee  bore  the  blood-marks  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  His 
mangied  Body  was  unable  to  l)ear  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  Xo 
wonder  the  i)ity  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  was  stirred.  But  ours 
is  not  pity,  it  is  worship  at  the  sight.  For,  underlying  His  Human 
Weakness  was  the  Divine  Strength  which  led  Him  to  this  voluntary 
self-surrender  and  self-exinanition.  It  was  the  Divine  strength  of 
His  pity  and  love  wdiicli  issued  in  His  Human  weakness. 

Up  to  that  last  Gate  which  led  from  the  '  Suburb  '  towards  the 
place  of  execution  did  Jesus  bear  His  Cross.  Then,  as  we  infer,  His 
strength  gave  way  under  it.  A  man  was  coming  from  the  oi)posite 
direction,  one  from  that  large  colony  of  Jews  which,  as  we  know,  had 
settled  in  Cyrene.'  He  would  be  specially  noticed;  for,  few  would  at 
that  hour,  on  the  festive  day,  come  'out  of  the  country,'^  although 
such  was  not  contrary  to  the  Law.  So  much  has  been  made  of  this, 
that  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  known  that  travelling,  which  was  forbid- 
den on  Sabbaths,  was  not  prohibited  on  feast-days.^  Besides,  the  place 
whence  he  came— perhaps  his  home — might  have  l)cen  within  the 
ecclesiastical  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate,  he  seems  to  have 
been  well  known,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the  Church — and  his  sons 
Alexander  and  Rufus  even  better  than  he.*  Thus  much  only  can 
we  say  with  certainty;  to  identify  them  with  persons  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be 
matter  of  speculation.*  But  we  can  scarcely  repress  the  thought 
that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  had  not  before  that  day  been  a  disciple; 
had  only  learned  to  follow  Christ,  when,  on  that  day,  as  he  came  in 
by  the  Gate,  the  soldiery  laid  hold  on  him,  and  against  his  will 
forced  him  to  bear  the  Cross  after  Christ.  Yet  another  indication 
of  the  need  of  such  helj)  comes  to  us  from  St.  Mark,*"  who  uses  an  ^xv.  22 
expression '"  which  conveys,  though  not  necessarily  that  the  Saviour 
had  to  be  borne,  yet  that  He  had  to  be  supported  to  Golgotha  from 
the  place  where  they  met  Simon. 

Here,  where,  if  the   Saviour   did  not   actually   sink  under   His 


»  St.  Mark 
XV.  21 


fine  and  sympathetic  tact  as  Kpim  should 
so  straniioly  liave  missed  this,  and  im- 
puted, especially  to  St.  John,  a  desire  of 
obscuring  the  element  of  weakness  and 
forsakenness  (u.  s.  ]>.  401). 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  f)2.  03,  119. 

-  Certainly  »o;  'from  the  field.'  The 
original,  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
does  not  mean  this,  and,  as  Wiestelcr 
aptly  remarks  (Beitr.   p.   2G7),   a   person 


would  scarcely  return  from  labour  in  the 
Held  at  nine  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  (St. 
Mark  xv.  'In). 

3  This  is  shown  in  Tosaph  to  Chag. 
17  J),  and  admitted  by  all  Rabbinic 
writers.  (See  IIofl'uuDi luAbh.  ii.d.  Peutat. 
Ges.  ]).  66.) 

*  Acts  xiii.  1 ;  Rom.  xvi.  13. 

*  (J)£povaiv. 
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BOOK  burden,  it  yet  required  to  be  transferred  to  the  Cyrenian,  while  Ilim- 

^^  self  henceforth  needed  bodily  support,  we  place  the  next  incident  in 

^-'^r — '  this  history.^      While  the  Cross  was  laid  on  the  unwilling   Simon, 

« St.  Luke  tiie  women   who  had  followed  with  the  poi^ulace  closed  around  the 

xxiil.  27-31  '■      * 

•>  as  St.         Sufferer,  raising  their  lamentations. '  At  His  Entrance  into  Jerusalem," 

re"or(fs^°  Jcsus  had  wcpt  ovcr  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem;  as  He  left  it  for 
the  last  time,  they  wept  over  Him.  But  far  different  were  the 
reasons  for  His  tears  from  theirs  of  mere  pity.  And,  if  proof  were 
required  of  His  Divine  strength,  even  in  the  utmost  depth  of  His 
Human  weakness — how,  conquered,  He  was  Conqueror — it  would 
surely  be  found  in  the  words  in  Avhich  He  bade  them  turn  their 
thoughts  of  pity  where  pity  would  be  called  for,  even  to  themselves 
and  their  children  in  the  near  judgment  upon  Jerusalem.     The  time 

<=  Hos.  ix.  u  would  come,  wiien  the  Old  Testament  curse  of  barrenness "  would  be 
coveted  as  a  blessing.  To  show  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  lament 
of  Jesus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recall  the  harrowing  details   recorded 

dwarvi.  by  Josephus,^  w^hen  a  frenzied  mother  roasted  her  own  child,  and  in 
the  mockery  of  desperateness  reserved  the  half  of  the  horrible  meal 
for  those  murderers  who  daily  broke  in  upon  her  to  rob  her  of  what 
scanty  food  had  been  left  her;  nor  yet  other  of  those  incidents, 
too  revolting  for  needless  repetition,  which  the  historian  of  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem  chronicles.  But  how  often,  these  many  centuries, 
must  Israel's  women  have  felt  that  terrible  longing  for  childlessness, 
and  how  often  must  the  prayer  of  despair  for  the  quick  death  of  fall- 

^Hos.  X.  8  ing  mountains  and  burying  hills  rather  than  prolonged  torture  ^  have 
risen  to  the  lips  of  Israel's  sufferers!     And  yet,  even  so,  these  words 

f  Rev.  vi.  10  were  also  prophetic  of  a  still  more  terrible  future !  ^  For,  if  Israel 
had  put  such  flame  to  its  '  green  tree '  how  terribly  would  the  Divine 
judgment  burn  among  the  dry  wood  of  an  apostate  and  rebellious 
people,  that  had  so  delivered  up  its  Divine  King,  and  pronounced 
sentence  upon  itself  by  pronouncing  it  upon  Him ! 

And  yet  natural,  and,  in  some  respects,  genuine,  as  were  the  tears 
of  '  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  '  mere  sympathy  with  Christ  almost 
involves  guilt,  since  it  implies  a  view  of  Him  which  is  essentially  the 
opposite  of  that  which  His  claims  demand.  These  tears  were  the 
emblem  of  that  modern  sentiment  about  the  Christ  which,  in  its 
effusiveness,  offers  insult  rather  than  homage,  and  implies  rejection 
rather  than  acknowledgment  of  Iliin.      We  shrink  with  horror  from 

^  EKditrovTo  Kai  i^privovv  avzov.  ad  fjestus),  ita  BprjvEiv  est  oris  et  ocu- 
Gerhanl  remarks:  '  ut  KOTtreaQat  sive  lorum  {Bengel:  ad,  fletum  et  voceni 
plangere  est  mauuum  (Bengel  :  oertiuet      flebilein). 
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the  assumption  of  a  liii>lier  standpoint,  implied  in  so  uiueh  of  the     CHAP, 
modern  so-called  criticism  about  the  Christ.     But  even  beyond  this,  all        XV' 
mere  sentimeutalism  is  here  the  outcome  of  unconsciousness  of  our  ^— -v^^^ 
real  condition.     When  a  sense  of  sin  has  been  awakened  in  us,  we 
shall  mourn,  not  for  what  Christ  has  suffered,  but  for  what  He  suffered 
for  us.     The  effusiveness  of  mere  sentiment  is  impertinence  or  folly: 
impertinence,  if  He  was  the  Son  of   Goil;  folly,  if  He  was    inerely 
Man.     And,  even  from  quite  another  point  of  view,  there  is  here  a 
lesson  to  learn.     It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Romanism  ever  to  present 
the  Christ  in  His  Hunum  weakness.     It  is  that  of  an  extreme  section 
on  the  oi)posite  side,  to  view  Him  only  in  His  Divinity.     Be  it  ours 
ever  to  kec})  before  us,  and  to  worshij)  as  we  remember  it,  that  the 
Christ  is  the  Saviour  God-Man. 

It  was  nine  of  the  clock  when  the  melancholy  procession  reached 
Golgotha,  and  the  yet  more  melancholy  prei)arations  for  the  Ci-ucifixion 
commenced.  Avowedly,  the  punishment  was  invented  to  make  death 
as  painful  and  as  lingering  as  the  power  of  human  endurance.  First,  the 
upright  wood  was  [ilantcd  in  the  ground.  It  was  not  high,  and  pro- 
bably the  Feet  of  the  Sufferer  were  not  above  one  or  Uxo  feet  from  the 
ground.  Thus  could  the  communication  described  in  the  Gospels  take 
place  between  Him  and  others;  thus,  also,  might  His  Sacred  Lips  be 
moistened  with  the  sponge  attached  to  a  short  stalk  of  hyssop.  Next, 
the  transverse  wood  (antenna)  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
Sufferer  laid  on  it,  when  His  Arms  were  extended,  drawn  up,  and 
bound  to  it.  Then  (this  not  in  Egypt,  but  in  Carthage  and  in  Rome) 
a  strong,  sharp  nail  was  driven,  tirst  into  the  Right,  then  into  the 
Left  Hand  (the  clavi  traljales).  Next,  the  Sufferer  was  drawn  up  by 
means  of  ropes,  perhaps  ladders; '  the  transverse  either  bound  or  nailed 
to  the  upright,  and  a  rest  or  support  for  the  Body  (the  comic  or  sedile) 
fastened  on  it.  Lastly,  the  Feet  were  extended,  and  cither  one  nail 
hammered  into  each,  or  a  larger  piece  of  iron  through  the  two.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  belief  that  the  indignity  of  exposure  was 
not  offered  at  such  a  Jewish  execution.  And  so  might  the  crucified 
hang  for  hours,  even  days,  in  the  unutterable  anguish  of  suffering,  till 
consciousness  at  last  f^iiled. 

It  Avas  a  merciful  Jewish  practice  to  give  to  those  led  to  execution 
a  draught  of  strong  wine  mixed  with  myrrh  so  as  to  deaden  con- 

'  But  Nebe  denies  the  use  of  ladders,  up  to  it,  and,  oidy  after  that,  tlie   nails 

and,  in  general,  tries  to  prove  by  nunier-  fastened  into  HisArins  and  Feet.  Strange 

ous  quot;ations  that  the  wliole  Cross  was  tiiough  it  may  seem,  tlie  (piestion  cannot 

first  erected,  and  tlien  tlie  Sutierer  lifted  Ije  absolutely  decided. 
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»  Mass 
Soiii.  ii. !); 
Bemid.  K. 
10 

i>  Sanh.  43  a 


sciousncss.''  This  charitable  office  was  performed  at  the  cost  of,  if 
not  by,  an  association  of  women  in  .Jernsak'ni."  That  draught  was 
oli'ered  to  Jesus  when  He  reached  Golgotha/  But  having  tasted  it, 
and  ascertained  its  character  and  object,  He  would  not  drink  it.  It 
was  like  His  former  refusal  of  the  pit}'  of  the  '  daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem. '  No  man  could  take  His  Life  from  Him;  He  had  power  to  lay 
it  down,  and  to  take  it  up  again.  Nor  would  He  here  yield  to  the 
ordinary  weakness  of  our  human  nature;  nor  suffer  and  die  as  if  it 
had  been  a  necessity,  not  a  voluntary  self-surrender.  He  would  meet 
Death,  even  in  his  sternest  and  fiercest  mood,  and  conquer  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  full.  A  lesson  this  also,  though  one  difficult,  to  the 
Christian  sufferer. 

And  so  was  He  nailed  to  His  Cross,  which  was  placed  between, 
probably  somewhat  higher  than,  those  of  the  two  malefactors  cruci- 
fied with  Him.^  One  thing  only  still  remained:  to  affix  to  His  Cross 
the  so-called  '  title  '  (tituius) ,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  charge  on 
which  He  had  been  condemned.  As  already  stated,  it  was  customary 
to  carry  this  board  before  the  prisoner,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  any  exception  in  this  respect.  Indeed,  it  seems  implied  in 
the  circumstance,  that  the  '  title  '  had  evidently  been  drawn  up  under 
the  direction  of  Pilate.  It  was — as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  yet  most  significantly^ — trilingual:  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ara- 
msean.  We  imagine,  that  it  was  written  in  that  order,*  and  that  the 
words  were  those  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  (excepting  St.  Luke,^ 
who  seems  to  give  a  modification  of  the  original,  or  Aramaean,  text). 
The  inscription  given  by  St.  Matthew  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
which  Eusebius"  records  as  the  Latin  tituius  on  the  cross  of  one  of 
the  early  martyrs.  We  therefore  conclude,  that  it  represents  the 
Latin  words.  Again,  it  seems  only  natural,  that  the  fullest,  and  to 
the  Jews  most  ofl'ensive,  description  should  have  been  in  Aramaean, 


1  The  two  alleged  discrepancies,  be- 
between  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
though,  even  if  tliey  did  exist,  scarcely 
worth  mention,  maybe  thus  explained: 

1.  If  St.  Matthew  wrote  'vinegar'  (al- 
though the  best  MSS.  read  '  w^ine  '),  he, 
no  doubt,  so  translated  literally  the  word 
Chometa  (V^ii")  which,  though  literally, 

'  vinegar,'  refers  to  an  inferior  l<ind  of  wine 
which  was  often  mixed  (comp.  Pes.  42  b). 

2.  If  our  Greek  text  of  St.  ^latthew  speaks 
of  '  wormwood '  (as  in  the  LXX.) — not 
'  gall ' — and  St.  Mark  of  myrrh,  we  must 
rememi)er,  that  both  may  have  been 
regarde'd  as  stupefying,  perluips  both 
used,  and  that  possibly  tlie  mistake  may 
have  arisen  from    the   similarity   of  the 


words  and  their  writing— ie67«onaA, 
'myrrli,'  Laanah,  'wormwood' — when 
""iI""  may  have  passed  into  rur? — the 
'2  into  i?. 

■^  Sepjh  vol.  vi.  ]).  ?,?,f,,  recalls  the  exe- 
cution of  Savoiiaruhi  between  Fra 
Silvestro  and  Fra  Domenico,  and  the 
taunt  of  his  enemies:    '  Now,    brother  ! ' 

3  Professor  Wesfcotf  beautifully  re- 
marks :These  three  languages  gathered  up 
the  result  of  the  religious,  the  social,  the 
intellectiuxl  preparation  for  Christ,  and  in 
each  witness  was  given  to  His  otlice. 

■*  See  next  page,  note  1. 

5  The  better  reading  there  is,  6 
fjcxaiXevi  tSjv  'lovdixioov  ovvoi. 
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which  all  could  road.     Very  sig'nilicantl.y  this   i.Sirivcn  l)y  St.  John.      CIIAP. 
It  follows,  that  the  inscription  given  by  St,  Mark  must  re[)resent  that        XV 
in  Greek.    Although  much  less  comprehensive,  it  had  the  same  number  ^— ^r^-^- 
of  words,  and  precisely  the  same  number  of  letters,  as  that  in  Aramaean, 
given  by  St.  John.' 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  heard  from  someone, 
who  had  watched  the  procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha,  of  the  in- 
scription which  Pilate  had  written  on  the  *  titulus  ' — partly  to  avenge 
himself  on,  and  partly  to  deride,  the  Jews.  It  is  not  likely  that  they 
would  have  asked  Pilate  to  take  it  down  after  it  had  been  affixed  to 
the  Cross;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible,  that  they  would  have  waited 
outside  the  Prajtorium  till  the  melancholy  procession  commenced  its 
march.  We  suppose  that,  after  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  the 
Sanhedrists  had  gone  from  the  Prajtorium  into  the  Temple,  to  take 
part  in  its  services.  When  informed  of  the  offensive  tablet,  they 
hastened  once  more  to  the  Pra^torium,  to  induce  Pilate  not  to  allow 
it  to  be  put  up.  This  explains  the  inversion  in  the  order  of  the  ac- 
count in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,''  or  rather,  its  location  in  that  narra-  °st.  John 

.  .  six.  21.  wi 

tivo  in  immediate  connection  with  the  notice,  that  the  Sanhedrists 
were  afraid  the  Jews  who  passed  by  miirht  bo  intluenced  by  the  inscrip- 
tion. We  imagine,  that  the  Sanhedrists  had  originally  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  so  un-Jewish  as  not  only  to  gaze  at  the  sufferings 
of  the  Crucified,  but  to  even  deride  Him  in  His  Agon}' — that,  in  fact, 
they  had  not  intended  going  to  Golgotha  at  all.  But  when  they 
found  that  Pilate  would  not  yield  to  their  remonstrances,  some  of  them 
liastoned  to  the  place  of  Crucifixion,  and,  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
sought  to  incite  their  jeers,  so  as  to  prevent  any  deeper  impression  ^ 
which  the  significant  words  of  the  inscription  might  have  pro- 
duced.^ 

Before  nailing  Him  to  the  Cross,  the  soldiers  parted  among  them 
the  poor  worldly  inheritance  of  His  raiment.*     On  this  point  there  are 

'  Probably  it  would  readJeshx  hcDi-  would  have    placed   the    Latiu    in    the 

Notsri    malka    dihudapij    rv^'Z'    V^"*  middle  aud  not  at  the    top.     The  Ara- 

^     ■       .      "  m;x?an  would  stand  last. 

—or  else  *1i::r.  rv:;^— ^N-inn   N^-:':).  2  comi).     here    the     account    of    St 

Both    have    four    words    and,    in     all,  Matt,    (xxvii.  39-43)   and   of  the   other 

twentv  letters.  The  Latin  inscription  (St.  Synoptists. 

Matthew)  would  be,  Hir  rst  Jrsii.<!   Br.r  '  Thus,  the  notice  in  St.  Jolin  xix.  21, 

Jiidtconnn—nve  words  and  twenty-two  2"2,  would  be  parenthetic,  clironologically 

letters.     It  will  be  seen  iiow  eacli  would  belouffiii^  to  an  earlier  part.aiid  inserted 

fill  a  line  of  about  the  same  length.    The  'i.ei'e  for  the  sake  of  historical   connec- 

notice  of  the  three  languages  in  St.  Luke  tiou. 

is  spurious       We     retain     the      te.rfus  '  It  '^  generally  stated,  that  this  was 

rpce/^/^f.s- of  St.  John  xix.   1<),  as   in    any  tlie  couiiii6n  Roman  custom.  But  of  this 

case  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  Pilate  t''^^^''^  i^  ««  evidence,  and   m  later  times 
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BOOK  sliii'lit  seeniiii^u'  differences  '  between  tlie  notices  of  tlie  S^nioptists  and 
V  tlie  more  detailed  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Such  dilferences,  if 
^— '^r — ^  real,  would  afford  only  fresh  evidence  of  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  the  narrative.  For,  we  ])ear  in  mind  that,  of  all  the  disciples, 
only  St.  John  witnessed  the  last  scenes,  and  that  therefore  the  other 
accounts  of  it  circulating  in  the  early  Church  must  have  been  derived, 
so  to  speak,  from  second  sources.  This  explains,  why  perhaps  the 
largest  number  of  seeming  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels  occurs  in  the 
narrative  of  the  closing  hours  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  how,  contrary 
to  what  otherwise  we  might  have  expected,  the  most  detailed  as  well 
as  precise  account  of  them  comes  to  us  from  St.  John.  In  the  present 
instance  these  slight  seeming  differences  may  be  explained  in  the 
following  manner.  There  was.  as  St.  John  states,  first  a  division  into 
four  parts — one  to  each  of  the  soldiers — of  such  garments  of  the 
Lord  as  were  of  nearly  the  same  value.  The  head-gear,  the  outer 
cloak-like  garment,  the  girdle,  and  the  sandals,  would  differ  little  in 
cost.  But  the  question,  which  of  them  was  to  belong  to  each  of  the 
soldiers,  would  naturally  be  decided,  as  the  Synoptists  inform  us,  by  lot. 
But,  besides  these  four  articles  of  dress,  there  was  the  seamless 
woven  inner  garment,'^  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all,  and  for  which, 
as  it  could  not  be  partitioned  without  being  destroyed,  they  would 
specially  cast  lots^  (as  St.  John  reports).  Nothing  in  this  world  can 
be  accidental,  since  God  is  not  far  from  any  of  us.  But  in  the  History 
of  the  Christ  the  Divine  purpose,  which  forms  the  subject  of  all 
prophecy,  must  have  been  constantly  realised;  nay,  this  must  have 
forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  the  observer,  and  the  more  irresistibly 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  outward  circumstances  were  in 
such  sharp  contrast  to  the  higher  reality.  To  St.  John,  the  loving 
and  loved  disciple,  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  exist  than  between 
this  rough  partition  by  lot  among  the  soldiery,  and  the  character  and 
claims  of  Him  Whose  garments  they  were  thus  apportioning,  as  if  He 
had  been  a  helpless  Victim  in  their  hands.     Only  one  explanation 

it  was    expressly   forh\Men  (UlpiariKS,  (Zebbacli.  88  rO,  and  especially  so  that  of 

Digest,  xlviii.  20,  6).     I  cannot  see  bow  the  High-Priest  (Yoma  72  6).     Accord- 

Keim,  and,  after  him,  Xebe,  should  infer  ing  to  tradition,  during  the  seven   days 

from  this  as   certain,  that  the  law   liad  of  consecration,  Moses  ministered  in  a 

formerly  been  the  opposite.  seamless  white  dress,  woven  throughout. 

'  Strangely,    I  confess,    to  my  tliink-  (Taan.  11  b.) 

ing,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  source  of  •'  It    is  imi^ossible    to    determine   in 

anxiety  and  distress   to   St.   Auf/usfine,  what  manner  this  was  done.  The  various 

that  he   might  tind  their   true   concilia-  modes  of  casting  the  lot  are  described  by 

tion.  .bA^H.  Roman  Antici.  pp.  3n7-.''.99.    Pos- 

^  It  is  deeply  significant  that  the  dress  sibly,  however,  it  was  much  more  simple 

of  the  priests  was  not  sewed  but  woven  and  rough  than  any  of  these. 
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could  here  suggest  itself:  that  there  was  a  special   I)i\iii(' nieauiug     CHAP, 
in   the  permission  ol"  such    an   event — that  it  was  in  lulfihnent  of       XV 
ancient  prophecy.     As  he  gazed  on  the  terrible  scene,  the  words  of  ^— ^r — ' 
the  Psalm "' which  portrayed  the  desertion,  the  sufferings,  and   the  "Ps.  xxu. 
contempt  even  unto  death  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  stood  out  in 
the  red  light  of  the  Sun  setting  in  Blood.     They  tlashed  upon  his 
mind — for  the  first  time  he  understood  them;  ^  and  the  flames  which 
played  around  the  Sufferer  were  seen  to  be  the  sacrificial  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  Sacrifice  which  He  offered.     That  this  quotation  is  made 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  alone,  proves  that  its  writer  was  an  eyewitness; 
that  it  was  made  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
deeply  imbued  with  Jewish  modes  of  religious  thinking.       And  the 
evidence  of  both  is  the  stronger,  as  we  recall  the  comparative  rareness, 
and  the  peculiarly  Judaic  character  of  the  Old  Testament  quotations 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.^ 

It  was  when  they  thus  nailed  Him  to  the  Cross,  and  parted  His 
raiment,  that  He  spake  the  first  of  tlie  so-called  '  Seven  Words '  : 
'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  *  Even  the 
reference  in  this  prayer  to  '  what  they  do  '  (not  in  the  past,  nor 
future)  points  to  the  soldiers  as  the  primary,  though  certainly  not  the 
sole  object  of  the  Saviour's  prayer."  ^  But  higher  thoughts  also  come  *  comp. 
to  us.  In  the  moment  of  the  deepest  abasement  of  Christ's  Human  icor.ii.  s' 
Nature,  the  Divine  bursts  forth  most  brightly.  It  is,  as  if  the 
Saviour  would  discard  all  that  is  merely  human  in  His  Sufferings, 
just  as  before  He  had  discarded  the  Cup  of  stupefying  wine.  These 
soldiers  were  but  the  unconscious  instruments:  the  form  was  nothing; 
the  contest  was  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  that  of  darkness, 
between  the  Christ  and  Satan,  and  these  sufferings  were  but  the 
necessary  path  of  obedience,  and  to  victory  and  glory.  When  He  is 
most  human  (in  the  moment  of  His  being  nailed  to  the  Cross),  then 
is  He  most  Divine,  in  the  utter  discarding  of  the  human  elements  of 
human  instrumentality  and  of  human  suffering.     Then  also  in  the 

1  S/raiis.^    calls  Ps.    xxii.    'tlie    pro-      truly  Judaic. 

g;ramiue  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.'     We  '      *  The  fyenuineness  of  those  words  has 

may  accept  the  description,  though  not  been  calle<l  in  ([uestion.     But  alike  ex- 

in  his  sense.                 -  ternal  and    internal    evidence   demands 

2  The  Scripture  quotation  in   tlie  t.  r.  theii-  retention. 

of  St.  Matthew,  and,  in  all  proliability,  =  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  seek  to 

that  also  in  St.  Mark,  is  spurious.  determine  //o«'yV//-tliat  prayer  extended. 

^  Altogether   there    are   fifteen    such  Generally — I   agree    with    Nel/e — to    all 

quotations  in  the   Fourth  Gosjjel.      Of  ((xentih^s  and  .lews)  who.   in  their  par- 

tliese  at  most   only    two   (St.    Jolin    \i.  ticlpatioii  in   the  sutlerings  inflicted  on 

31  and    vii.  :?S)  could    be  described   as  Jesus,  acted  in  i;riioraiice. 
Alexandrian  in  character,   the  rest   are 
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BOOK  Utter  self-forgetfulness  of  the  God-Man — which  is  one  of  the  aspects 
V  of  the  Incarnation — docs  He  only  remember  Divine  mercy,  and  jjray 
-^^'^•^^  for  them  wlio  crucify  Him;  and  thus  also  does  the  Conquered  truly 
conquer  His  conquerors  by  asking-  for  them  what  their  deed  had  for- 
feited. And  lastly,  in  this,  that  alike  the  first  and  the  last  of  His 
Utterances  begin  with  *  Father,'  does  He  show  hy  tlie  unlirokenness 
of  His  faith  and  fellowship  the  real  spiritual  victory  which  He  has 
won.  And  He  has  won  it,  not  only  for  the  martyrs,  who  have  learned 
from  Him  to  praj'^  as  He  did,  but  for  everyone  who,  in  the  midst  of 
all  that  seems  most  opposed  to  it,  can  rise,  beyond  mere  forgetfulness 
of  what  is  around,  to  realising  faith  and  fellowship  with  God  as  '  the 
Father.' — who  through  the  dark  curtain  of  cloud  can  discern  the  Ijright 
sky,  and  can  feel  the  unshaken  confidence,  if  not  the  unbroken  joy, 
of  absolute  trust. 

This  was  His  first  Utterance  on  the  Cross — as  regarded  them; 
as  regarded  Himself;  and  as  regarded  God.  So,  surely,  sutfered 
not  Man.  Has  this  prayer  of  Christ  been  answered?  We  dare 
not  doubt  it;  nay,  we  perceive  it  in  some  measure  in  those  drops  of 
blessing  which  have  fallen  upon  heathen  men,  and  have  left  to 
Israel  also,  even  in  its  ignorance,  a  remnant  according  to  the  election 
of  grace.  ^ 

And  now  began  the  real  agonies  of  the  Cross — physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual.  It  was  the  weary,  unrelieved  waiting,  as  thickening 
darkness  gradually  gathered  around.  Before  sitting  down  to  their 
melancholy  watch  over  the  Crucified,"  the  soldiers  would  refresh 
themselves,  after  tlieir  exertion  in  nailing  Jesus  to  the  Cross,  lifting 
it  up,  and  fixing  it,  by  draughts  of  the  cheap  wine  of  the  country. 
As  they  quaffed  it,  they  drank  to  Him  in  their  coarse  brutality,  and 
mockingly  came  to  Him,  asking  Him  to  pledge  them  in  response. 
Their  jests  were,  indeed,  chiefly  directed  not  against  Jesus  person- 
ally, but  in  His  Representative  capacity,  and  so  against  the  hated, 
despised  Jews,  whose  King  they  now  derisively  challenged  to  save 
b  St.  Luke  Himself.*"  Yet  even  so,  it  seems  to  us  of  deepest  significance,  that  He 
was  so  treated  and  derided  in  His  flepresentative  Capacity  and  as  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  It  is  the  undesigned  testimony  of  history,  alike  as 
regarded  the  character  of  Jesus  and  the  future  of  Israel.  But  what 
from  almost  any  point  of  view  we  find  so  difficult  to  understand  is,  the 


"  St.  Mat- 
thew 


1  III  reference  to  this  St.  A)if/iisfine 
writes:  'Sansuiiiem  Christi,  (inem  sa:-- 
vientes  fuderunt,  credentes  bil)eniiit.' 
The  question  why  Christ  di<l  not  Him- 
self  forgive,  but  appeal   for    it  to   the 


Father,  is  best  answered  bj'  the  consid- 
eration, that  it  was  really  a  crimen  la'sfr 
mfijesfntis;  a.i!;ainst  tiie  Father,  and  that 
the  vindication  of  the  Sou  lay  with  God 
the  Father. 
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unutterable  a])aseinent  of  tlu?  Leaders  of  Israel — their  moral  suicide     CHAP. 
as  reg'arded  Israel's  hope  and  s})iritual  existence.     There,   on   that        XV 
Cross,    hung   lie,  Who   at  least   embodied   that  grand  h()i)e  ol"  the  ^— ^r — 
nation;  Who,  even  on  their  own  showing,  suU'ered  to  the  extreme 
for  that  idea,  and  vet  renounc(Ml  it  not,  but  clung  fast  to  it   in  un- 
shaken contidence;  One,  to  Whose  Life  or  even  Teaching  no  ol)jec- 
tion  could  be  offered,  save  that  of  this  grand  idea.     And  yet,  Avhen 
it  came  to  them  in  the  ribald  mockery  of  this  heathen  soldiery,  it 
evoked   no   other  or  higher   thoughts   in   them.;  and  they  had  the 
indescribable  baseness  of  joining  in  the  jeer  at  Israel's  great  hope, 
and  of  leading  the  popular  chorus  in  it! 

For,  we  cannot  dou1)t,  that — perhaps  alsol)y  way  of  turning  aside 
the  point  of  the  jeer  from  Israel — they  took  it  up,  and  tried  to  direct 
it  against  Jesus;  and  that  they  led  the  ignorant  mob  in  the  piteous 
attempts  at  derision.  And  did  none  of  those  who  so  reviled  Him  in 
all  the  chief  aspects  of  His  Work  feel,  that,  as  Judas  had  sold  the 
Master  for  nought  and  committed  suicide,  so  they  were  doing  in 
regard  to  their  Messianic  hope?  For,  their  jeers  cast  contempt  on 
the  four  great  facts  in  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus,  which  were  also 
the  underlying  ideas  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom:  the  new  relationship 
to  Israel's  religion  and  the  Temple  ('Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days');  the  new  relationship  to  the  Father 
through  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God  ('if  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God  '); 
the  new  all-sufhcient  help  brought  to  body  and  soul  in  salvation  ( '  He 
saved  others');  and,  finally,  the  new  relationship  to  Israel  in  the  ful- 
filment and  perfecting  of  its  Mission  through  its  King  ('if  Hebe  the 
King  of  Israel').  On  all  these,  the  taunting  challenge  of  the  San- 
hedrists,  to  come  down  from  the  Cross,  and  save  Himself,  if  He  would 
claim  the  allegiance  of  their  faith,  cast  what  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
characterise  as  the  '  blaspheming '  ^  of  doubt.  We  compare  with  theirs 
the  account  of  St.  Luke  and  of  St.  John.  That  of  St.  Luke  reads  like 
the  report  of  what  had  passed,  given  by  one  who  throughout  had  been 
quite  close  by,  perhaps  taken  part  in  the  Crucifixion  ^— one  might 
almost  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  had  been  furnished  by  the  Cen- 
turion.^    The  narrative  of  St.  John  reads  markedly  like  that  of  an 

1  The  two    Evano;elists   designate   by  (ver.  3-t  a);  tlie  bearing  of  tiie  soldiers 

this  very  word  the  bearing  of  tlie  passers-  (vv.  36,  37);  tiie  conversion  of  the  peni- 

by,  rendered  in   the  A.V.  'reviled 'and  tent   thief:    and    the  last  words  on  the 

'railed.'  Cross  (ver.  4(1). 

-  The  peculiarities  in  it    are  (besides  •*  There  is  no  rridcncc,  that  the  Cen- 

the  titi(his):    what  jtassed  on   the   jiro-  tnrion  was  still  present  when  the  soldier 

cession  to  Golgotha  (St.  Luke  x.xiii.  27-  -came'  to  pierce  the  Saviours  side  (St. 

31);  the  prayer,  when  atli.xed  to  the  Cross  John  .\ix.  31-37) 
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BOOK      eyewitness,  and  ho  a  JudiEan/     And  as  we  compare  l)otlitlie  f!:eneral 
V         JiiilcEan  east  and  Old  Testament  quotations  in  tliis  with  the  other  parts 

^— ~Y— ^  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  feel  as  if  (as  so  often),  under  tlie  intlueuce 
of  the  strongest  eniotions,  the  later  development  and  peculiar  thinking 
of  so  many  years  afterwards  liad  for  the  time  l)een  effaced  from  the 
mind  of  St.  John,  or  rather  given  place  to  tlie  Jewish  modes  of  con- 
ception and  speech,  familiar  to  him  in  earlier  days.  Lastly,  the 
account  of  St.  Matthew  seems  as  if  written  from  the  priestly  point  of 
view,  as  if  it  had  been  furnished  ])y  one  of  the  Priests  or  Sanhedrist- 
party,  present  at  the  time. 

Yet  other  inferences  come  to  us.  First,  there  is  a  remarkable 
relationship  between  what  St.  Luke  quotes  as  spoken  by  the  soldiers: 
'If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,  save  Thyself,'  and  the  report  of 

» St.  Matt,     the  words  in  St.  Matthew:''  'He  saved  others — Himself  He  cannot 

'^^'  save.     He  -  is  the  King  of  Israel !     Let  Him  now  come  down  from 

the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe  on  Him! '  These  are  the  words  of  the 
Sanhedrists,  and  they  seem  to  respond  to  those  of  the  soldiers,  as 
reported  by  St.  Luke,  and  to  carry  them  further.  The  'if  of  the 
soldiers:  '  If  Thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews,'  now  becomes  a  direct 
blasphemous  challenge.  As  we  think  of  it.  they  seem  to  re-echo,  and 
now  with  the  laughter  of  hellish  triumph,  the  former  Jewish  challenge 
for  an  outward,  infalliVjle  sign  to  demonstrate  His  Messiahship.  But 
they  also  take  up,  and  re-echo,  what  Satan  had  set  before  Jesus  in 
the  Temptation  of  the  wilderness.  At  the  beginning  of  His  Work, 
the  Tempter  had  suggested  that  the  Christ  should  achieve  absolute 
victory  by  an  act  of  presumptuous  self-assertion,  utterly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Christ,  but  which  Satan  represented  as  an  act  of  trust 
in  God,  such  as  He  would  assuredly  own.  And  now,  at  the  close  of 
His  Messianic  Work,  the  Tempter  suggested,  in  the  challenge  of  the 
Sanhedrists,  that  Jesus  had  suffered  absolute  defeat,  and  that  God 
had  publicly  disowned  the  trust  which  the  Christ  had  put  in  Him. 
'  He  trusteth  in  God:  let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if  He  will  have  Him.'  * 
Here,  as  in  the  Temptation  of  the  Wilderness,  the  words  misapplied 
were  those  of  Holy  Scripture — in  the  present  instance  those  of 
Ps.  xxii.  8.  And  the  quotation,  as  made  by  the  Sanhedrists,  is  the 
more   remarkable,  that,  contrary   to   what  is  generally  asserted  by 

'Ps.  xsii.     writers,     this    Psalm''  ^t^as  Messianically  applied  by    the    ancient 


'  So  from  the  peculiar  details  and  O.T. 
quotations. 

■2  The  word  'if  [if  He]  in  our  A.V. 
is  spurious. 


•''  This  is  the  literal  renderin.?.  The 
'  will  have  Him  '=  has  pleasure  in  Him, 
like  the  German:  '  Weun  Er  Ihn  will.' 


torn 
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Synagogue.'     More  especially  was  this  verse,"  which  precedes  the     cilAl'. 
mocking   (quotation   of  the   Sanhcdrists,   expressly   ai)i)lie(l    to   the        XV 
suticriiigs  and  the  derision  which  Messiah  was  to  undergo  from  His  ^— ^r^-' 
enemies:  'AH  they  that  see  Me  laugh  Me  to  scorn:  they  shoot  out  »ps.  xxu.  7 
the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.' '' ''  'Yaikuton 

The  derision  of  the  Sanhedrists  under  the  Cross  was,  as  previously  a.' p.  'ka.' 
stated,  not  entirely  spontaneous,  but  had  a  special  motive.  The  place  nom  bot-  ' 
of  Crucifixion  was  close  to  the  great  road  which  led  from  the  North 
to  Jerusalem.  On  that  Feast-day,  when,  as  there  was  no  law  to  limit, 
as  on  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  locomotion  to  a  '8al)l)ath  day's  journey,' 
many  would  pass  in  and  out  of  the  City,  and  the  crowd  would  natu- 
rally be  arrested  by  the  spectacle  of  the  three  Crosses.  Equally 
naturally  would  they  have  been  impressed  by  the  titulus  over  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  The  words,  describing  the  Surt'ercr  as  'the  King  of 
the  Jews,'  might,  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  was  known 
of  Jesus,  have  raised  nujst  dangerous  questions.  And  this  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhedrists  was  intended  to  prevent,  by  turning  the 
popular  mind  in  a  totally  different  direction.  It  was  just  such  a 
taunt  and  argumentation  as  would  appeal  to  that  coarse  realism  of 
the  common  people,  which  is  too  often  misnamed  'common  sense.' 
St.  Luke  significantly  ascribes  the  derision  of  Jesus  only  to  the 
Rulers,^  and  we  repeat,  that  that  of  the  passers  by,  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew^  and  St.  Mark,  was  excited  by  them.  Thus  here  also  the 
main  guilt  rested  on  the  leaders  of  the  people.* 

One  other  trait  comes  to  us  from  St.  Luke,  contirming  our  im- 
pression that  his  account  w^as  derived  from  one  who  had  stood  quite 
close  to  the  Cross,  probably  taken  official  part  in  the  Crucifixion. 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  merely  remark  in  general,  that  the  dci'i- 
sion  of  the  Sanhedrists  and  people  was  joined  in  by  the  thieves  on 
the  Cross. ^     A  trait  this,  which  we  feel  to  l)e  not  o\\\\  i)syehologically 

1  See  Appendix  IX.  ('Ali'i  whicli    otriiis  only  here   in    the 

''■  Meyer  actually  commits  liimself  to  N.T.     It  is  evidently  the  Latin  'IV^/^'au 

the    statement,   that    P.s.  xxii.  was   not  exclamation  of  iionical  admiration.  (See 

Messianically     applied     by    the     Jews.  liemjcl  and   Schc.  ad   loc. )     The  words 

Other   writers  follow  his  lead.     The  ob-  literally  weie:  -Ha!  the  downbrcakcr  of 

jection,   that    the  Sanhedrists  could  not  the  sanctuary  and  upbuildiuii-  it  in  three 

have  quoted  this  verse,  as  it  would  hav(>  days,   save  Tiiyself.'     Kxct-pt   the  intro- 

branded  tiiem  as  the  wicked  persons  dc-  ductory    particle    and  the  order    of    tlu^ 

scribed  in  the  Psalm,  has  no  force  when  words,   the  words    are    the  same  in  St. 

we  remember  the  loose  way  in  which  the  Matthew.  The  6  K'(rr<i/\  i'wf  is  used  in  the 

Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  (lunlinu'  the  sense  of   a  substantive    icom]).    117/*'/-, 

Old  Testament.  (Jram.  \i.  122,  and  es))ecuUiy  p.  liKii. 

-  The  words.  •  witii  them.'  in  St.  Luke  ■'  Tiie    lann'uaKe    of    St.   Matthew  and 

xxiii.  35,  are  spurious.  St.  Mark  is  quite  general,  and  refers  to 

■•  St.    Mark    introduces    liie    niockiim  •  Ilie  thieves;'  that  of  St.  Luke  is  precise 

speeches    (xv.   2'.))  1i\'    the   particle   ih'Ci  and   detailed,      lint    1   cannot   aiireewitli 
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BOOK  triK',  hut  the  more  likely  of  occurrence,  that  any  sympathy  or  pos- 
V  si  hie  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  might  best  be  secured  by  joining 
^— ^.^ —  in  the  scorn  of  tlie  leaders,  and  concentrating  popular  indignation 
upon  Jesus.  But  St.  Luke  also  records  a  vital  ditference  between 
the  two  'robbers'  on  the  Cross.'  The  impenitent  thief  takes  up  the 
Jeer  of  the  Sanhedrists:  'Art  Thou  not  the  Christ?^  Save  Thyself 
and  us!'  The  words  are  the  more  significant,  alike  in  their  bearing 
on  the  majestic  calm  and  pitying  love  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
and  on  the  utterance  of  the  'penitent  thief,'  that — strange  as  it  may 
sound — it  seems  to  have  been  a  terrible  phenomenon,  noted  by  his- 
torians,^ that  those  on  the  cross  were  wont  to  utter  insults  and 
imprecations  on  the  onlookers,  goaded  nature  perhaps  seeking 
relief  in  such  outbursts.  Not  so  when  the  heart  was  touched  in  true 
repentance. 

If  a  more  close  study  of  the  words  of  the  'penitent  thief 
nuiy  seem  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  traditional 
view  attaches  to  them,  they  gain  all  the  more  as  we  perceive  their 
historic  reality.  His  first  words  were  of  reproof  to  his  comrade.  In 
that  terrible  hour,  amidst  the  tortures  of  a  slow  death,  did  not  the 
fear  of  God  creep  over  him — at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  joining 
in  the  vile  jeers  of  those  who  insulted  the  dying  agonies  of  the 
Sufferer?*  And  this  all  the  more,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
They  were  all  three  sufferers;  l)ut  they  two  justly,  while  He  Whom 
he  insulted  had  done  nothing  amiss.  From  this  basis  of  fact,  the 
penitent  rapidly  rose  to  the  height  of  faith.  This  is  not  uncommon, 
when  a  mind  is  learning  the  lessons  of  truth  in  the  school  of  grace. 
Only,  it  stands  out  here  the  more  sharply,  because  of  the  dark  back- 
ground against  which  it  is  traced  in  such  broad  and  brightly  shining 

those  wlio,  for  the  sake  of  'liannony,'  iS'p/>/;  very  fancifully  re^aniri  the  peuitent 
represent  the  penitent  thief  as  joinin<T;  in  thief  as  a  Greek  (Japhetisch),  the  iin- 
liis  comrade's  blasphemy  Ijefore  turning  penitent  as  a  negro, 
to  Christ.  I  do  not  deny,  tliat  such  a  ''  So  according  to  the  right  reading, 
sudden  change  might  fiave  taken  place;  ^  See  the  quotations  in  Nehe,  ii.  258. 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  It  in  the  *  '  Dost  not  thou  even  fear  God,  see- 
text,  and  the  supi)osition  of  the  penitent  ing  tliou  art  in  the  same  condemnation  ?' 
thi(*f  first  blaspheming  gives  rise  to  Condemnation  here  means  that  to  which 
many  incongruities,  and  does  not  seem  one  is  condemned:  the  sutterings  of  the 
to  Ht  into  the  text.  cross;  andtheexi)Ostulation  is:  Suffering 
'  Tradition  names  the  impenitent  thief  as  thou  art  like  Him  and  me,  canst  thou 
'ffs/as.  which  Keiin  identities  with  join  in  the  jeers  of  the  crowd  ?  Dost 
rrrfx<^''C'?-silenced,hardened — although  thou  not  even  fear  God — should  not  fear 
the  derivation  seems  to  me  forced.  The  of  Him  now  creep  over  thy  soul,  or  at 
penitent  thi'f  is  called  Dijmnas,  which  1  least  prevent  thee  from  insulting  the 
would  propose  to  derive  from  Sva/n}  in  dying  Sufferer?  And  this  all  the  more, 
the  .sense  of  'the  setting,'  viz.,  of  the  since  the  circumstances  are  as  imme- 
sun:  he  who  turns  to  the  setting  sun.  diately  afterwards  described. 
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outlines.  TIic  liour  of  tlic  (lc(.'i)esl  aba.seiiicut  ul'  tlic  Christ  was,  as  cilAP. 
all  the  moments  of  His  greatest  Humiliation,  to  Ix-  niai'kcd  by  a  mani-  XV 
testation  of  His  Glory  and  Divine  Character — as  it  were,  by  God's  ^-^v- — 
testimony  to  Him  in  history,  if  not  by  the  Voice  of  God  from  heaven. 
And,  as  regarded  the  'i)enitenr  liimself.  we  notice  the  progression  in 
his  soul.  No  one  could  have  been  ignorant — least  of  all  those  who 
were  led  forth  with  Him  to  crucitixion,  that  Jesus  did  not  sutler  for 
any  crime,  nor  for  any  political  movement,  but  because  He  professed 
to  embody  the  great  hoi)e  of  Israel,  and  was  rejected  by  its  leaders. 
And,  if  any  had  been  ignorant,  the  -title 'over  the  Cross  and  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Sanhedrists,  which  followed  Him  with  jeers 
and  jibes,  where  even  ordinary  humanity,  and  still  more  Jewish  feel- 
ing, would  have  enjoined  silence,  if  not  pity,  must  have  shown  what 
had  been  the  motives  of  'the  condemnation'  of  Jesus.  But,  once  the 
mind  was  opened  to  i)erceive  all  these  facts,  the  progress  would  be 
rapid.  In  houi's  of  extremity  a  iuan  may  deceive  himself  and  fatally 
mistake  fear  for  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  remembrance  of  certain 
external  knowledge  for  sjiiritual  experience.  But,  if  a  man  really 
learns  in  such  seasons,  the  teaching  ot  years  may  be  compressed  into 
moments,  and  the  dying  thief  on  the  Cross  might  outdistance  the 
knowledge  gained  by  Apostles  in  their  years  of  following  Christ. 

One  thing  stood  out  before  the  mind  of  the  'penitent  thief,'  who 
in  that  hour  did  fear  (xod.  Jesus  had  done  notiiing  amiss.  And 
this  surrounded  with  a  hah)  of  nnn-al  glory  the  insci-ijition  on  the 
Cross,  long  before  its  words  acquired  a  new  meaniag.  But  how  did 
this  Innocent  One  bear  Himself  in  suffering?  Right  royally — not 
in  an  earthly  sense,  but  in  that  in  which  alone  He  claimed  the 
Kingdom.  He  had  so  si)oken  to  the  women  who  had  lamented  Him, 
as  His  faint  form  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  tlie  Cross;  and 
He  had  so  refused  the  (h'aught  that  would  have  deadened  conscious- 
ness and  sensibility.  Then,  as  they  three  were  stretched  on  the 
transverse  beam,  and,  in  the  lirst  and  sharpest  agony  of  pain,  the 
nails  were  driven  with  ci-uel  stroke  of  hammer  through  the  quivering 
flesh,  and.  in  the  nameless  agony  that  followed  the  tirst  moments  oi 
the  Crucifixion,  only  a  prayer  for  those  who  in  ignorance,  were  the 
instruments  of  His  torture,  had  passed  His  lii)s.  And  yet  He  was 
innocent.  Who  so  cruelly  suffered.  All  that  followed  must  have  only 
deepened  the  impression.  With  what  calm  of  endurance  and  majesty 
of  silence  He  had  borne  the  insult  and  jeers  of  those  who,  even  to 
the  spiritually  unenlightened  eye,  must  have  seemed  so  intiuitcly  far 
beneath  Him!     This  man  did  feel  the  'fear'  of  God,  wlio  nowleai-iied 
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BOOK  the  new  lesson  in  which  the  fear  of  God  was  truly  the  bejiinning  of 
y  wisdom.  And,  once  he  gave  place  to  the  moral  element,  when  under 
''— ^r^-^  the  fear  of  God  he  reproved  his  comrade,  this  new  moral  decision 
became  to  him,  as  so  often,  the  beginnin<2:  of  spiritual  life.  Rapidly 
he  now  passed  into  the  light,  ;ind  onwards  and  ui)wards:  *Lord,  re- 
member me,  wiien  Tliou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom!' 

The  familiar  wcjrds  of  our  Authorised  Versi(Hi — ^Wlien  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  Kingdom ' — convey  the  idea  of  what  we  might  call  a 
more  spiritual  meaning  of  the  petition.  But  we  can  scarcely  believe, 
that  at  that  moment  it  implied  either  that  Christ  was  then  g(jing  into 
His  Kingdom,  or  that  the  'penitent  thief '  looked  to  Christ  for  ad- 
nnssion  into  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  The  words  are  true  to  the 
Jewish  point  of  vision  of  the  man.  He  recognised  and  owned  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  and  he  did  so,  by  a  wonderful  forthgoing  of  faith,  even 
in  the  utmost  Humiliation  of  Christ.  And  this  immediately  passed 
beyond  the  Jewish  standpoint,  for  he  expected  Jesus  soon  to  come 
back  in  His  Kingly  might  and  power,  when  he  asked  to  be  remembered 
l)y  Him  in  mercy.  And  here  Ave  liave  again  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
during  the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and,  indeed,  before  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Ghost,  men  always  first  learned  to  believe  in  the 
Person  of  the  Christ,  and  then  to  know  His  teaching  and  His  Mission 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It  was  so  in  this  case  also.  If  the  'peni- 
tent thief  had  learned  to  know  the  Christ,  and  to  ask  for  gracious 
recognition  in  His  coming  Kingdom,  the  answering  assurance  of  the 
Lord  conveyed  not  only  the  comfort  that  his  prayer  was  answered, 
but  the  teaching  of  spiritual  things  which  he  knew  not  yet,  and  so 
much  needed  to  know.  The  'penitent'  had  spoken  of  the  future, 
Christ  spoke  of  'to-day';  the  penitent  had  prayed  about  thai 
Messianic  Kingdom  which  was  to  come,  Christ  assured  him  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
promise  that  he  would  be  there  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed — 
*  Paradise' — and  that  through  means  of  Himself  as  the  Messiah: 
'Amen,  I  say  unto  thee — To-day  with  Me  shalt  thou  be  in  the 
Paradise.'  Thus  did  Christ  give  him  that  spiritual  knowledge  which 
he  did  not  yet  possess — the  teaching  concerning  the  'to-day,'  the 
need  of  gracious  admission  into  Paradise,  and  that  with  and  through 
Himself — in  other  words,  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the 
opening  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers.  This,  as  the  first 
and  foundation-creed  of  the  soul,  was  the  first  and  foundation-fact 
concerning  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  Second  Utterance  from  the  Cross.  The  first  had 
Ix'on  of  utter  -;r'lf-foi'gotfnluess:  th(^  second  of  deepest,  wisest,  most 
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gracious  spiritual  teaching.     And,  had  lie  spoken  none  other  than     chap. 
these,  He  would  have  been  proved  to  l)e  the  Son  ot'Ciod.'  XV 

Nothing  more  wonid  reijuire  to  be  said  to  the  •  i)enitent '  on  the  "— "^r — ' 
Cross.  The  events  which  Ibllowed,  and  the  words  which  Jesus  would 
still  speak,  would  teach  him  more  fully  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  done.  Some  hours^ — probably  two — had  passed  since  Jesus  had 
been  nailed  to  the  Cross.  We  wonder  how  it  came  that  St.  John, 
who  tells  us  some  of  the  incidents  with  such  exceeding  particu- 
larity, and  relates  all  with  the  vivid  realisation  of  a  most  deeply 
interested  eyewitness,  should  have  been  silent  as  to  others — espe- 
cially as  to  those  hours  of  derision,  as  well  as  to  the  conversion  of  the 
penitent  thief.  His  silence  seems  to  us  to  have  been  due  to  absence 
from  the  scene.  We  part  company  with  him  after  his  detailed 
account  of  the  last  scene  before  Pilate."  The  final  sentence  pro-  ••^st.  John 
nounced,  we  sup}iose  him  to  have  hurried  into  the  City,  and  to  have 
acquainted  such  of  the  disciples  as  he  might  find — but  especially 
those  faithful  women  and  the  Virgin-Mother — with  the  terrible  scenes 
that  ha<l  i)assed  since  the  previous  evening.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Golgotha,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  Crucifixion,  which  he  again 
describes  with  peculiar  fulness  of  details."  When  the  Saviour  Avas  ""^  i^-^^^ 
nailed  to  the  Cross,  St.  John  seems  once  more  to  have  returned  to 
the  City — this  time,  to  bring  back  with  him  those  women,  in  company 
of  whom  we  now  find  him  standing  close  to  the  Cross.  A  more 
delicate,  tender,  loving  service  could  not  have  been  rendered  than 
this.  Alone,  of  all  the  disciples,  he  is  there — not  afraid  to  be  near 
Christ,  in  the  Palace  of  the  High-Priest,  before  Pilate,  and  now 
under  the  Cross.     And  alone  he  renders  to  Christ  this  tender  service 

'  Fully  to  understaud  it,  we  ought  to  in  the  .Jewish  office  for  the  dying,  and 

realise  what  would  be  the  Jewish  ideas  the  underlying  dogma  is  lirnily  rooted 

of  the    'penitent    thief,'   and   what   his  in   Rabbinic  belief.     The  words  of  our 

understanding  of  the   words  of  Christ.  Lord,  so  far  from  encouraging  this  belief. 

Broadly,  one  would  say,  that  as  a  Jew  would    teach     him    that    admission    to 

he  would  expect  that  liis  'death  would  Paradise  was  to  be  granted   by  Christ. 

be  the  expiation  of  his  sins.'     Thoughts  It    is    scarcely   necessary   to   add,  that 

of    need    of    forgiveness     through    the  Christ's   words   in    no   way    encouraged 

Messiah   would   not   therefore   come   to  the  realistic  conceptions  wiiich  Judaism 

him.     But  the  words  of  Christ  must  have  attached  to   Paradise  (C'^CI.   In  Bibli- 

supplied  all   this.     Again,  when  Christ  cal  Hebrew  the  word  is  used  for  a  choice 

spoke  of  'Paradise,'  His   hearer  would  garden:    in  Eccl.  ii.    5;    Cant.   iv.    1.3; 

naturally  understand  that  part  of  Hades  Neiu'in.  ii.  8.     But  in  the  LXX.  and  the 

in   which    the   sjiirits   of  the   righteous  Apocr.  the  word  is  already  used  in  our 

dwelt   till   the   Resurrection.      On   l)Oth  sense  of  Paradise.    La.stly,  nothing  which 

these  points  there  are  so  many  passages  our   Lord    had    said    to    the    'penitent 

hi  Rabbinic  writings  that  it  is  needless  thief  about   being  -to-day'  with   Him 

to  (juote  fsee  for  ex.  We/sfeo),  ad  loc,  in  Paradise,  is  in  any  way  inconsistent 

and  our  remarks  on  the  Parable  of  Lazarus  with,  rather  confirms,  the  doctrine  of  the 

and  Dives).      Indeed,  the  prayer:  let  my  Descent  into  Hades, 
deatli  be  tht'  expiation  of  mv  sins,  is  still 
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of  bringing  the  women  and  Mary  to  Llie  Cross,  and  to  them  the  pro- 
lection  of  his  guidance  and  company.  He  loved  Jesus  best;  and  it 
was  fitting  that  to  his  manliness  and  affection  should  be  entrusted  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  Christ's  dangerous  inheritance.' 

The  narrative "  leaves  the  impression  that  with  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple these  four  women  were  standing  close  to  the  Cross:  the  Mother 
of  Jesus,  the  -Sister  of  His  Mother,  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and 
M  ary  of  Magdala. ''  A  comparison  with  what  is  related  by  St.  Matthew '' 
and  St.  Mark"  supplies  further  important  particulars.  We  read 
there  of  only  three  women,  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  our  Lord 
being  omitted.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  refers  to  a 
later  period  in  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  seems  as  if  John 
had  fullilled  to  the  letter  the  Lord's  command:  '  Behold  thy  mother,' 
and  literally  '  from  that  very  hour  '  taken  her  to  his  own  home.  If 
we  are  riglit  in  this  supposition,  then,  in  the  absence  of  St.  John — 
who  led  away  the  Virgin-Mother  from  that  scene  of  horror — the  other 
three  women  w^ould  withdraw  to  a  distance,  where  we  find  them  at 
the  end,  not  'by  the  Cross,'  as  in  St.  John  xix.  25,  but  'beholding 
from  afar,'  and  now  joined  by  others  also,  who  had  loved  and  followed 
Ciirist. 

We  further  notice  that,  the  name  of  the  Virgin-Mother  being- 
omitted,  the  other  three  are  the  same  as  mentioned  by  St.  John: 
only,  Mary  of  Clopas  is  now  described  as  '  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,'  ^  and  Christ's  *  Mother's  Sister  '  as  '  Salome ' ''  and  '  the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children.'"  Thus  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee  and  St. 
John's  mother,  was  the  sister  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  beloved  disciple 
the  cousin  (on  the  mother's  side)  of  Jesus,  and  the  nephew  of  the 
Virgin.  This  also  helps  to  explain  why  the  care  of  the  Mother  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  Nor  was  Mary  the  \vife  of  Clopas  uncon- 
nected with  Jesus.  What  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  as  a  trust- 
worthy account'  describes  Clopas  as  the  brother  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin,  Thus,  not  only  Salome  as  the  sister  of  the 
Virgin,  but  Mary  also  as  the  wife  of  Clopas,  would,  in  a  certain  sense, 


'  The  first  iinpre.«ision  left  i.s,  of  cour.se, 
that  the  '  brothtn's  '  of  Jesus  were  not  yet, 
at  least  in  the  full  sense,  believers.  But 
this  does  not  l)y  any  means  necessarily 
follow,  since  both  the  presence  of  John 
under  the  Cross,  and  even  his  outward 
circumstances,  might  point  him  out  as  the 
most  tit  custodian  of  the  Virgin-Mother. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  the  more  iiixeiy 
supposition,  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
were  converted  by  the  appearance   to 


James  of  the  Risen  One  (1  Cor.  xv.  7). 

-  This  view  is  now  generally  ailojUed. 

■''  There  is,  of  course,  the  difiiculty  that 
Judas  (Lebba'us)  and  Simon  Zelotes  are 
not  here  mentioned  as  her  sons.  But 
they  may  have  been  her  stepsons,  or  there 
may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the 
omission.  '  Judas  of  James '  could 
scarcely  have  been  the  son  of  James,  and 
Simon  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Heye- 
sijipus  as  the  son  of  Clopas. 
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have  been  His  aunt,  and  her  sons  His  cousins.     And  so  we  notice     (HAF. 
among  the  twelve  Apostles  five  cousins  of  tlu;  Lord:  the  two  sons  of        XV 
Salome  ami  Zebedoe,  and  the  three  sons  of  Alphaius  or  Clopas '  and  "^-^r-*- 
Mary:  James,  Judas  surnamed  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus,  and  Simon 
surnamed  Zelotes  or  Cananaian.^ 

We  can  now  in  some  measure  realise  events.  When  St.  John  had 
seen  the  Saviour  nailed  to  the  Cross,  he  had  gone  to  the  City  and 
brought  with  him  for  a  last  mournful  farewell  the  Virgin,  accompanied 
hy  those  who,  as  most  nearly  connected  with  her,  would  naturally  be 
with  her:  her  own  sister  Salome,  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  and  wife 
(or  more  probably  widow)  of  Clopas,  and  her  who  of  all  others  had 
experienced  most  of  His  blessed  power  to  save — Mary  of  Magdala. 
Once  more  we  reverently  mark  His  Divine  calm  of  utter  self-forgct- 
fulness  and  His  human  thoughtfulness  for  others.  As  they  stood 
under  the  Cross,  He  committed  His  Mother  to  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved,  and  established  a  new  human  relationship  between  him  and  her 
who  was  nearest  to  Himself.'  And  calmly,  earnestly,  and  immediately 
did  that  disciple  undertake  the  sacred  charge,  and  bring  her — whose 
soul  the  sword  had  pierced — away  from  the  scene  of  unutterable  woe 
to  the  shelter  of  his  home.*  And  this  temporary  absence  of  John 
from  the  Cross  may  account  for  the  want  of  all  detail  in  his  narrative 
till  quite  the  closing  scene."  "  «t  John 

^  "  xix.  -28 

Now  at  last  all  that  concerned  the  earthward  aspect  of  His 
Mission — so  far  as  it  had  to  be  done  on  the  Cross — was  ended.  He 
had  prayed  for  those  who  had  nailed  Him  to  it,  in  ignorance  of  what 
tliey  did;  Pie  had  given  the  comfort  of  assurance  to  the  penitent,  who 
had  owned  His  Glory  in  Sis  Humiliation;  and  He  had  made  the  last 
provision  of  love  in  regard  to  those  nearest  to  Him.  So  to  speak,  the 
relations  of  His  Humanity — that  which  touched  His  Human  Nature 
in  any  direction — had  been  fully  met.     He  had  done  with  the  Human 

'  Alphaeus  and  Clopas  are  the  same  Hegesippus  mentions  him  as  the  son  of 

name.     The  first  occurs  in  the  Babylon  Clopas,  it  follows  that  the  Simon  son  of 

Talmuti    as  Uphai,    or  llpha    (NS'-^^N),  Clopas  was  Simon  Zelotes.  Levi  Matthew 

as  in   R.  haSh.     17  6,  and  often;    the  was,  indeed   also  a  son  of  Alpha^us  but 

other    in    the    Jerusalem     Talmud    as  we  regard    h.s  as  another  Clopas  than 

the  husband  of  Mary. 

("ulplmi  r^Tn),   as  for  ex.  in  Jer.  B.  ■.•  Incongruous  though  the  interruption 

Kama  7  a.  be,  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  in- 

•'  I  regard  the  Simon  Zelotes  of  the  list  troduction  of  such  a  scene  seems  incon- 

of  Apostles  as  the  Simon  son  of  Cloitas,  or  sistent    with    the    whole    theory  of  an 

Alphfeus,  of  He;/esippus—Jirst,'  because  Ephesian     authorsliip     of    the    Fourth 

of  his  [)osition  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  Gospel.     On  the  other  hand,  it  displays 

along  with  the  two  other  sons  of  Alphaeus ;  evidence  of  the  true  human  interest  of  an 

secondly,  because,  as  there  were  only  two  actor  in  the  scene. 

prominent    Simons    in    the    N.T.    (the  ♦  Nothing  is  really  known  of  the  later 

brother  of  the  Lord,  and  Zelotes),  and  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
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'  St.  Matt, 
ixvii.  51 


aspect  of  llis  Work  and  with  earth.  Aud,  appro})riately,  Nature 
seemed  now  to  take  sad  farewell  of  Him,  and  mourned  its  departing 
Lortl,  Who,  by  His  Personal  connection  with  it,  had  once  more  lilted 
it  from  the  abasement  of  the  Fall  into  the  region  of  the  Divine, 
making  it  the  dwelling-place,  the  vehicle  for  the  manifestation,  and  the 
obedient  messenger  of  the  Divine. 

For  three  hours  had  the  Saviour  hung  on  the  Cross.  It  was 
midday.  And  now  the  Sun  was  cra])ed  in  darkness  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  hour.  No  i)urpose  can  be  served  l^y  attempting  to 
trace  the  source  of  this  darkness.  It  could  not  have  been  an  eclipse, 
since  it  was  the  time  (^f  full  moon:  nor  can  we  place  reliance  on  the 
later  reports  on  this  subject  of  ecclesiastical  writers.^  It  seems  only 
in  accordance  with  the  Evangelic  narrative  to  regard  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  as  supernatural,  while  the  event  itself  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  causes;  and  among  these  we  must  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  earthquake  in  which  this  darkness  terminated." 
For,  it  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  such  darkness  not  unfre- 
quently  precedes  earthquakes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  l)e  freely 
admitted,  that  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  seems  to  imply  that 
this  darkness  extended,  not  only  over  the  land  of  Israel,  but  over  the 
inhabited  earth.  The  expression  must,  of  course,  not  ])e  pressed  to 
its  full  literality,  but  explained  as  meaning  that  it  extended  far  beyond 
Judaja  and  to  other  lands.  No  reasonable  objection  can  be  raised 
from  the  circumstance,  that  neither  the  earthquake  nor  the  preceding 
darkness  are  mentioned  by  any  profane  writer  whose  works  have  been 
preserved,  since  it  would  surely  not  be  maintained  that  an  historical 
record  must  have  been  preserved  of  every  earthquake  that  occurred, 
and  of  every  darkness  that  may  have  preceded  it.^     But  the  most 

Kebe  writes  on  this  subject  (vol.  ii.  p.  301), 
and  tiie  illustrations  of  the  popular  use 
of  the  word  from  Plinn  and  Plutarch, 
deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
But,  I  repeat.  I  cannot  attach  weight  in 
this  argument  to  such  testimonies,  nor 
yet  to  the  sayings  of  Oriijen,  Tertulliaii, 
&c.,  nor  to  the  Acta  Pilali  (the  ecclesias- 
tical testimonies  are  discussed  by  Nebe, 
u.  s.  p.  299). 

-  There  are  frequent  notices  in  classical 
writers  of  eclipses  preceding  disastrous 
events  or  the  death  of  great  men.  such 
as  of  Ciesar  {Nebe.  u.  s.  p.  300).  But 
these  were,  if  correctly  related,  eclipses  in 
the  true  sense,  and,  as  such,  natural 
events,  having  in  no  way  a  supernatural 
bearing,  and  hence  in  no  sense  analogous 
to  this  '  darkness  '  at  the  Cruciti.xion. 


'  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  of 
Phlegoii,  as  quoted  by  Eusebias,  is  avail- 
able fsee  the  discussion  in  Wieselers 
Synoi)se,  p.  387,  note  1).  Still,  if  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  Ideler  and 
Wnnn  are  correct,  '  the  eclipse '  recorded 
by  Phh'gon  [whether  '  eclipse '  in  the 
scientific  sense,  or  'darkness,']  would 
have  taken  place  in  the  very  year  of  our 
Lord's  death,  a.d.  29,  but,  as  they  reckon, 
on  November  24.  I  do  not  possess  the 
special  knowledge  requisite  to  verify 
these  calculations;  but  that  it  is  de- 
scribed l)y  Phli'ijoii  as  an  'eclipse' — 
which  this  could  not  have  been — does 
not  necessarily  invalidate  the  argu- 
ment, since  he  might  have  used  the  term 
inaccurately.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  St. 
Luke  (xjiii.  4.5)  uses  the  verb — that  is,  if 
we  adopt  the  amended  reading'.     What 
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unfair  argument  is  tliat,  wliich  trie8  to  establish  the  unhistorical 
character  of  this  narrative  by  an  appeal  to  what  arc  described  as 
Jewish  sayings  expressive  of  similar  expectanc3\'  It  is  quite  true 
that  in  old  Testament  pro})lieey — whether  figurativel}^  or  really — 
the  darkening,  though  not  only  of  the  sun,  but  also  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  is  sometimes  connected,  not  with  the  Coming  of  Messiah,  still 
less  with  His  Death,  l)ut  with  the  llnal  Judgment.-  But  Jewish 
tradition  never  speaks  of  such  an  event  in  connection  with  Messiah, 
or  even  with  the  Messianic  judgments,  and  the  quotations  from 
Rabbinic  writings  mad.  l)y  negative  critics  must  be  characterised  as 
not  only  inapplicable  but  even  unfair.^ 

But  to  return  from  this  painful  digression.  The  three  hours' 
darkness  was  such  not  only  to  Nature;  Jesus,  also,  entered  into 
darkness:  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  It  was  now,  not  as  before,  a  con- 
test— but  sutfering.  Into  this,  to  us,  fathondess  depth  of  the  mystery 
of  His  Suflerings,  we  dare  not,  as  indeed  we  cannot,  enter.  It  Avas 
of  the  Body;  yet  not  of  the  Body  only,  but  of  physical  life.     And  it 

quotation  realiy  wortli  uieutiou  is  from 
Sukk.  29  a.  In  a  somewhat  lengthened 
statement  there,  the  meaning  of  an  obscu- 
ration of  the  sun  or  moon  is  discussed. 
I  have  here  to  remark  (1)  that  these 
phenomena  are  regarded  as  '  signs '  in 
the  sense  of  betokening  coming  judg- 
ments, such  as  war,  famine,  etc.,  and  that 
these  are  supposed  to  allect  variou.s 
nations  according  as  the  eclipse  is  to- 
wards the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  i)assage  therefore  can  have  no  pos- 
sible connection  with  such  a  phenomenon 
as  the  death  of  .Alessiah.  (2)  This  i.s 
further  contirmed  by  the  enumeration  of 
certain  sins  for  whicii  heavenly  luminaries 
are  eclipsed,  .'^ome  ai'e  not  tit  for  men- 
tion, while  others  are  sucli  as  false  wit- 
ness-bearing, the  needless  cutting  down 
of  fruit-trees,  etc.  (3)  But  the  unfairness, 
as  well  as  the  inaiititude,  of  the  quota- 
tion apiiears  from  this,  that  only  the 
beginning  of  the  passage  is  quoted 
{Strauss  andA><?«):  'At  a  time  wheu 
the  sun  is  obscured,  it  is  an  evil  sign  to 
all  the  world,'  while  wliat  follows  is 
omitted:  •  When  the  sun  is  obscured,  it  is 
an  evil  sign  to  the  nations  of  the  world; 
when  the  moon  is  obscured,  it  is  an  evil 
sign  to  Israel,  because  Israel  reckons 
according  to  the  moon,  tlie  nations  of  the 
world  according  to  tiie  sun.'  And  yet 
Wdnsche  (Erliiuter.  pp.  355,  356)  quotes 
t)otli  that  which  precedes  and  tliat  which 
follows  this  iKi.ssage,  but  leaves  out  this 
l)assage  itself.     (Comp.  Mechilta.  p.  3  l>.) 


CHAl'. 
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'  So  Strauss  (after  Wetsteui)  and  even 
Keim.  Painful  as  controversy  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  hours  of  Jesus,  I 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  contesting 
the  positions  of  Keim,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  every  unprejudiced  person  must  see, 
that  most  of  them  are  mere  assertions, 
without  an  attempt  at  anything  like 
historical  evidence. 

-  Strauss  (ii.  p.  556),  and  more  fully 
Keim  (m.  p.  438,  Note  3),  quote  Joel 
ii.  10,  31;  Amos  viii.  9;  Is.  xiii.  10; 
1.3;  Job  ix.  7 ;  Jer.  xv.  9.  Of  these  pas- 
sages some  have  no  bearing,  however 
remote,  on  the  subject,  while  the  others 
refer  not  to  the  Messiah  but  to  the  tinal 
judgment. 

^  To  be  quite  fair,  I  will  refer  to  all  the 
])assages  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  as  a  token  of 
mourning.  The  first  (quoted  \iyWetsleiit) 
is  from  the  Midrash  on  Lament,  ill.  28 
(ed.  Warsh.  p.  72  a).  But  the  passage, 
evidently  a  highly  tigm'ative  one,  refers 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
disi)ersion  of  Israel,  and,  besides  the 
darkening  of  the  sun.  nu)on,  and  stars 
(not  the  sun  oidy),  refers  to  a  realistic 
fulfilment  of  Nah.  i.  3  and  Lament,  iii. 
28  in  God's  walking  in  dust  and  keeping 
silence.  The  second  quotation  of  Wet- 
stein,  that  when  a  great  Rabbi  dies  it  is 
as  portentous  as  if  the  sun  went  down 
at  midday — has  manifestly  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  matter  in  haiul  itliougti 
Strauss  adduces  it).     The  last  and  only 


(M)6  THE  CROSS  AND  THE  CROWN. 

BOOK      vvas  of  the  Soul  and  Spirit;  yet  not  of  tlicin  alone,  but  in  their  con- 
y         scions  relation  to  man  and  to  (Jod.     And  it  was  not  of  the  Human 

^— -^^ only  in  Christ,  but  in  its  indissoluble  connection  with  the  Divine: 

of  the  Human,  where  it  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  humiliation  to 
l)o(ly.  soul,  ajul  spirit — and  in  it  of  the  Divine,  to  utmost  self-exinani- 
tion.  The  increasing,  nameless  agonies  of  the  Crucifixion '  were 
deepening  into  the  bitterness  of  death.  All  nature  shrinks  from 
death,  and  there  is  a  physical  horror  of  the  separation  between  bod}', 
and  soul  which,  as  a  purely  natural  phenomenon,  is  in  every  instance 
only  overcome,  and  that  only  by  a  higher  principle.  And  we  con- 
ceive that  the  purer  the  being  the  greater  the  violence  of  the 
tearing  asunder  of  the  bond  with  which  God  Almighty  originally 
bound  together  body  and  soul.  In  the  Perfect  Man  this  must  have 
reached  the  highest  degree.  So,  also,  had  in  those  dark  hours  the 
sense  of  man-forsakenness  and  of  His  own  isolation  from  nuin;  so, 
also,  had  the  intense  silence  of  God,  the  withdrawal  of  God,  the  sense 
of  His  God-forsakenness  and  absolute  loneliness.  We  dare  not  here 
speak  of  punitive  sutfering,  but  of  forsakenness  and  loneliness.  And 
yet  as  we  ask  ourselves  how  this  forsakeness  can  be  thought  of  as 
so  complete  in  view  of  His  Divine  consciousness,  which  at  least  could 
not  have  been  wholly  extinguished  by  His  Sclf-exinanition,  we  feel 
that  yet  another  element  must  be  taken  into  account.  Christ  on  the 
Cross  suli'ered  for  man;  He  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice;  He  died  for 
our  sins,  that,  as  death  was  the  wages  of  sin,  so  He  died  as  the 
Representative  of  man — for  man  and  in  room  of  man;  He  obtained 
'aii^viav  for  man  'eternal  redemption,"'  having  given  His  Life  'a  ransom,^' 
Hebr.^x.'  12  for  many.  For,  men  were  •  redeemed  '  with  the  '  precious  Blood  of 
••  AOrpot',  St.   Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot;  '■=  and  Christ 

Matt.  XX.  28  '  ... 

•  1  Pet.  i.  19  '  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  ' '  redeem  ""  us  from  all  iniquity ;  " 

-•Tit.  ii.  14  He    'gave   Himself   "a  ransom"  for   all;''"   Christ   died   for  all;'' 

'itVplYJZv  Him,  Who  knew  no  sin,  God  '  made  sin  for  us;  '  '  Christ  redeemed 

iTim.  u. 6  ^g  from  the  curse  of  the  Law,  having  become  a  curse  for  us' — and 

f  uir«p  Trav-  ,         .  .  .         , 

TO,.-,  2  Cor.  this,  with  express  reference  to  the  Crucifixion.^  This  sacrificial, 
«Gai.  ill  13  vicarious,  expiatory,  and  redemptive  character  of  His  Death,  if  it 
does  not  explain  to  us,  yet  helps  us  to  understand,  Christ's  sense  of 
God-forsakenness  in  the  supreme  moment  of  the  Cross;  if  one  might 
so  word  it — the  passive  character  of  His  activeness  through  the 
active  character  of  His  passiveness. 

It  was  this  combination  of  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  sacrifice, 

These  are  described  with  terrible  realism  by  Keim. 
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and  (if  the  Old  Testament  ideal  of  willing  suffering  as  the  Servant  of  chap. 
.Ichovali,  now  fiiltilkMl  in  Christ,  which  found  its  fullest  expression  in  X\ 
the  language  (jf  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  It  was  lilting — rather,  it  ^— ^,'-'*- 
was  true — that  the  \Villing  suffering  of  the  true  Sacriticc  should  now 
lind  vent  in  its  opening  words:  '  My  God,  My  (iod,  wliy  hast  Thou 
lorsaken  Me'{ ' — Eli,  Eli,  Ic ma .sabachfhanei? '  These  words, cried  with 
a  loud  voice  ^  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  extreme  agony, ^  marked 
the  climax  and  the  end  of  this  suffering  of  Christ,  of  which  the  utmost 
com})ass  was  the  withdrawal  of  Cod  and  the  felt  loneliness  of  the 
Sufferer.  But  they  that  stood  by  the  Cross,  misinterpreting  the 
meaning,  and  mistaking  the  opening  words  for  the  name  Elias, 
imagined  that  the  Sufferer  had  called  for  Elias.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt,  that  these  were  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  the  Cross.  They 
were  not  necessarily  Romans;  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  seen, 
these  Legions  were  generally  recruited  from  Provincials.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Jew"  would  have  mistaken  Eli  foi-  the  name  of  Elijah, 
not  yet  misinterpreted  a  quotation  of  Psalm  xxii.  1  as  a  call  for  that 
prophet.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Avords  were  not  whis- 
pered, but  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  But  all  entirely  accords  with  the 
misunderstanding  of  non-Jewish  soldiers,  who,  as  the  wdiole  history 
shows,  had  learned  from  His  accusers  and  the  infuriated  mob  snatches 
of  a  distorted  story  of  the  Christ. 

And  presently  the  Sufferer  emerged  on  the  other  side.  It  can 
scarcely  have  been  a  minute  or  two  from  the  time  that  the  cry  from 
the  twenty-second  Psalm  marked  the  high-point  of  His  Agony,  when 
the  words  'I  thirst '*  seem  to  indicate,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  ^st.  joh» 
merely  human  asi)ect  of  the  suffering,  that  the  other  and  more  ter- 
rible aspect  of  sin-bearing  and  God-forsakenness  was  past.  To  us, 
therefore,  this  seems  the  beginning,  if  not  of  Victor}',  yet  of  Rest, 
of  the  End.  St.  John  alone  records  this  Utterance,  prefacing  it  witli 
this  distinctive  statement,  that  Jesus  so  surrendered  Himself  to  the 
human  feeling,  seeking  the  V)odily  relief  by  expressing  His  thirst: 
'  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  tinished,  that  the  Scripture  might 

'  So  in  St.  Matthew,  according  to  \he  renders  Ps.  xxii.  2:  Jili.  Eli,  rnelnl  miih 

best  reading.      In  St.  Mark,   Eloi,   Eloi  sliehhaqfaiiit    ('On  account  of  what  liast 

[apparently    the     Syriac    form],    lema  Thou  forsaken  me  ? ') 

■sabachthaneil     Miglititbe  that  St.  Mat-  '^  Tliis  in  the  extreme  agony  of  soul, 

thew  represents  the  current  Judtean  or  not  to  mark  His  Divinity. 

Galilean  dialect,  and  St.  Mark  the  Syrian,  -^  'About  the   ninth   hour.'   I   cannot 

and  that  this  casts   light  alike  on  the  bring  myself  here  to  discuss  the  supposed 

dialects  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ,  analogous  (luotations  of  Ps.  xxii.   1    in 

and  even,  to  some  extent,  on  the  com-  Kabbinic  writings.     The   comparison  is 

position  of  the  Gosi)els,  and  the  land  in  equally  inapt  and  irreverent. 
which  thev  were  written  '.'     The  Targnra 
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tup:  cross  and  the  ckoavn. 
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» St.  Luke 
xxiil.  49 


b  St.  Matt, 
xxvii.  48, 
49;  St. 
Mark  XV.  36 


be  fulfilled."  '  lii  otlicr  words,  the  cliiiia.x  of  Theanthropie  Suti'eriiig 
in  His  feeliiii;'  of  God-forsakenness,  whicli  had  led  to  the  utterance  of 
rsalm  xxii.  1,  was  now,  to  Ilis  consciousness,  the  end  of  all  whicli 
in  accordance  with  Scripture-prediction  He  liad  to  bear.  He  now 
could  and  did  yield  Himself  to  the  nun-e  physical  wants  of  His 
Jiody. 

It  seems  as  if  St.  John,  having  perha})s  just  returned  to  the 
scene,  and  standing-  with  the  women  'afar  otf','  beholding  these 
things,"  had  hastened  forward  on  the  cry  from  Psalm  xxii,,^  and 
lieard  Him  express  the  feeling  of  thirst,  which  immediately  followed. 
And  so  St.  John  alone  supi)lies  the  link  between  that  cry  and  the 
movement  on  the  i)art  of  t!ie  soldi(>rs,  which  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  as  well  as  St.  John,  report.  For,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  why,  on  wliat  the  soldiers  regarded  as  a  call  for  Elijah, 
one  of  them  should  have  hastened  to  relieve  His  thirst,  but  for 
the  Utterance  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  we  can  quite 
un-derstand  it,  if  the  Utterance,  '  I  thirst,' followed  immediately  on 
the  previous  cry. 

One  ot  the  soldiers — nniy  we  not  be  allowed  to  believe,  one  who 
either  had  already  learned  from  that  Cross,  or  was  about  to  learn,  to 
own  Him  Lord — moved  by  sympathy,  now  ran  to  offer  some  slight 
refreshment  to  the  Sufferer  by  filling  a  sponge  with  the  rough  wine  of 
the  soldiers  and  putting  it  to  His  lips,  having  first  fastened  it  to  the 
stem  ('reed')  of  the  caper  ('  hyssop  '),  which  is  said  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  even  two  or  three  feet.^  But,  even  so,  tliis  act  of  humanity 
was  not  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  by  the  coarse  jibes  of  the  others, 
who  would  bid  him  leave  the  relief  of  the  Sufferer  to  the  agency  of 
Elijah,  which  in  their  opinion  He  had  invoked.  Nor  should  we  per- 
hai)S  wonder  at  the  weakness  of  that  soldier  himself,  who,  though  he 
would  not  be  hindered  in  his  good  deed,  yet  averted  the  opposition  of 
tiie  others  by  apparently  joining  in  their  mockery.'' 

By  accepting  the   i)hysical  refresliment  offered   H-im,  the  Lord 


'  Tiie  words  last  quoted  can.  of  course, 
and  liave  l)y  most  writers  been  connected 
with  the  tliirst  of  Christ,  as  the  fulfil- 
nient  of  I^s.  Ixix.  21.  But  tiie  structure 
of  tlie  sentence  leads  ratlier  to  tlie  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  tlie  text,  while  I  have 
the  ii-reatest  difticuliy  in  applyinjr  Ps. 
Ixix.  21  in  the  manner  proi)osed.  and 
still  more  grave  objection  to  the  idea  that 
Christ  uttered  the  words  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  Psalm,  althouuh  the  word  -that' 
must,  as  previously  shown  (]>.  .")():') >.  not 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  -in  (irdcr  tliat.' 


There  is,  of  course,  a  tertium  quid,  and 
the  Evangelist  may  be  supposed  to  have 
expressed  only  his  own  sense  that  the 
Scrijiture  was  fultilled,  when  he  saw  the 
thirst  of  the  Saviour  quenched  in  the 
'  vinegar '  of  the  soldiers.  But  in  that 
case  we  should  expect  the  words  '  that 
the  Scripture  niiglit  be  fulfilled,'  placed 
after  the  '  I  thirst.' 

'^  Whether  or  not  he  heard  the  words 
of  the  cry. 

■'  Com]).  Tristr((in  Nat.  Hist,  of  the 
Hihlc.  p.  4.".7. 
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St.  John 


<-■  St.  Mark 
XV.  39 


once  more  indicated  the  completion  of  the  work  of  His  Passion.  For, 
as  He  would  not  enter  on  it  with  His  senses  and  phjsical  conscious- 
ness lulled  by  narcotised  wine,  so  He  would  not  pass  out  of  it  with 
senses  and  physical  consciousness  dulled  by  the  absolute  failure  of 
life-power.  Hence  He  took  what  for  the  moment  restored  the 
physical  balance,  needful  for  tliought  and  word.  And  so  He  imme- 
diately passed  on  to  '  taste  death  for  every  man.'  For,  the  two  last 
'  sayings'  of  the  Saviour  now  followed  in  i-apid  succession:  first,  that 
with  a  loud  voice,  which  expressed  it,  that  the  work  aiven  Him  to  do, 
as  far  as  concerned  His  Passion,  was  '  tlnished; '  '■'  and  then,  that  in 
the  words  of  Psalm  xxxi.  5,  in  which  He  commended  His  Spirit  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Father.''  Attempts  at  comiuent  could  oidy  weaken  'st.  Luke 
the  solemn  thoughts  which  the  words  awaken.  Yet  some  points 
should  be  noted  for  our  toaehing.  His  last  cry  '  with  a  loud  voice  ' 
was  not  like  that  of  one  dying.  St.  Mark  notes,  that  this  made  such 
deep  impression  on  the  Centurion."  In  the  language  of  the  early 
Christian  hynni,  it  was  not  Death  which  approached  Christ,  but  Christ 
Death:  He  died  without  death. ^  Christ  encountered  Death,  not  as 
conquered,  but  as  the  Conqueror.  And  this  also  was  part  of  His  work, 
and  for  us:  now  the  beginning  of  His  Triumph.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  peculiar  language  of  St.  John,  that  He  '  bowed  the  Head, 
and  gave  up  the  Spirit  \t6  Ttvevjua). 

Nor  should  we  fail  to  mark  the  peculiarities  of  His  last  Utter- 
ance. The  '■  My  God '  of  the  fourth  Utterance  had  again  i)assed  into 
the  '  Father '  of  conscious  fellowship.  And  yet  neither  m  the  Hebrew 
original  of  this  Psalm,  nor  in  its  Greek  rendering  by  the  LXX.,  does 
the  word  '  Father' occur.  Again,  in  the  LXX.  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  this  word  expressive  of  entrustment — the  commending — 
is  in  the  future  tense;  on  the  lips  of  our  Lord  it  is  in  the  present 
tense. ^  And  the  word,  in  its  New  Testament  sense,  means  not 
merely  commending:  it  is  to  deposit,  to  connnit  for  safe  keeping.' 
That  in  dying — or  rather  meeting  and  overcoming  Death — He  chose 
and  adapted  these  words,  is  matter  for  dee])est  thankfulness  to  the 
Church.  He  spoke  tiiem /o/-  His  people  in  a  twofold  sense:  on  tlieir 
behalf,  that  they  might  ])e  able  to  speak  them:  and  •  for  them.  '  that 
henceforth  they  might  speak  them  after  Him.  How  many  thousands 
have  pillowed  tlieir  heads  on  them  when  going  to  rest!     They  were 


'  En  pessinia,  non  tu 

Pervenis  ad  Christum,  sed  Cliristus  per- 

venit  ad  te, 
Cui  licnit  sine  morte  mori. 

Sed'iftK.s. 


-  So  according'  to  the  better  readiii,ii'. 

■^  Com]),  tiieuseof  the  verb  naparifji/m 
in  sucli  jjassasies  as  St.  Luke  xii.  4S: 
Acts  xiv.  ■l^^\  .\.\.  32;  1  Tim.  i.  1>^;  2  Tim. 
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ROOK      the   last   words   of    a    Polycarp,    a    Bernard,    Huss,   Luther,    and 
V         Melanchtlion.      And  to  us  also  they  may  be  the  fittest  and  the  softest 

■-: — -. •   lullaby.     Anil  in  '  the  Spirit  '  which   He   had  committed  to  God  did 

He    now    descend  into  Hades,  'and    preached  unto  the    spirits    in 
ipet.  iii.     i)rison."''     But   behind   this   great  mystery    have   closed   the    two- 
leaved  gates  of  brass,  which  only  the  Hand  of  the  Conqueror  could 
burst  open. 

And  now  a  shudder  ran  througli  Nature,  as  its  Sun  had  set.  We 
dare  not  do  more  than  follow  the  rapid  outlines  of  the  Evangelic 
narrative.  As  the  first  token,  it  records  the  rending  of  the  Temple- 
Yeil  in  two  from  the  top  downward  to  the  bottom;  as  the  second,  the 
quaking  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks  and  the  opening  of 
the  graves.  Although  most  writers  have  regarded  this  as  indicating 
the  strictly  chronological  succession,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to 
bind  us  to  such  a  conclusion.  Thus,  while  the  rending  of  the  Veil  is 
recorded  first,  as  being  the  most  significant  token  to  Isi'ael,  it  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  earthquake,  although  this  alone  might 
scarcely  account  for  the  tearing  of  so  heavy  a  Veil  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  Even  the  latter  circumstance  has  its  significance.  That 
some  great  catastrophe,  betokening  the  impending  destruction  of  the 
Tenqjle,  had  occurred  in  the  Sanctuary  about  this  very  time,  is  con- 
firmed by  not  less  than  four  mutually  independent  testimonies:  those 
of  Tacitus,'  of  Josephus,^  of  the  Talmud,^  and  of  earliest  Christian 
tradition.^  The  most  important  of  these  are,  of  course,  the  Talmud 
and  Josephus.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  mysterious  extinction  of  the 
middle  and  chief  light  in  the  Golden  Candlestick,  forty  years  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  both  he  and  the  Talmud  refer  to 
a  supernatural  opening  by  themselves  of  the  great  Temple-gates  that 
had  lieen  previously  closed,  which  was  regarded  as  a  portent  of  th(; 
<'omiiig  destruction  of  the  Temple.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
some  historical  fact  must  underlie  so  peculiar  and  wides})read  a 
tradition,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  nmy  be  a  distorted  version 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  rending  of  the  Temple- Veil  (or  of  its  report) 
at  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.'^ 

'  Hist.  V.  13.  and  it  would  seem  an  ol)viou.s  inference 

-  .Jew.  War  vi.  .>,  ?,.  to   connect  a,i;ain  this   breakinfjj  of  tlie 

='  .For.  Yonva  i'^  r;  Yonia  :>0  h.  lintel  with  an  earthquake. 

*  So   in  the  Gosp.el  accordin<2;   to  the  ^  A  story  is  told  in  Jewish  tradition 

Hebrews,  from  which  St.  Jerome  quotes  (Gitt,  56  h,  about  tlie middle;  Ber.  R.  10; 

(in   Matt,   xxvii.   51.    and  in  a  letter  to  Vayyik.  R.  22,  and  in  other  places)  to  the 

Heilibia)   to   the   effect,   that    the   huire  effect  that,  amoiiii;  other  vileness(>s.  '  Ti- 

lintel   of   the   Temple  was   broken    and  tus  the  wicked '  had  penetrated  into  Ww, 

splintered,    and    fell.     St.    J(>rome   con-  Sanctuary,  and  cut  throu<;h  the  Veil  of  the 

nects  the  rendinii  i>f  tlie  N'cil  witli  this.  Most    Holy  Place   with  his  swoi'd.  wluMi 


THE    UHNDlMi    OK    TIIK    TKMI'LK    VKIl.. 
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i>utov('ii  if  the  reiidiiig  of  the  'reiiii)le-W'il  had  t'oiiimenced  with 
the  eartiiquakc,  and,  according  to  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  with  th(! 
breaking  of  the  great  lintel  over  the  entrance,  it  could  not  l)e  wholly 
accounted  for  in  this  nuiiniei'.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there 
were,  indeed,  two  Veils  before  the  entrance  to  the  Most  Ib^ly  Place." 
The  Talmud  explains  this  on  the  ground  tlnit  it  was  n(jt  known, 
whether  in  the  former  Temple  the  Veil  had  hung  inside  or  out- 
side the  entrance  and  whether  the  partition-wall  had  stood  in  tlif 
Holy  or  Most  Holy  Place.''  Hence  (according,  to  Maimon'ules)'  there 
was  not  any  wall  between  the  Holy  and  Most  Holy  Place,  but  the 
space  of  one  cubit,  assigned  to  it   in   the   former  Temple,    was  left   eci.AmHt, 

.  vol.  iii,  \i 

unoccupied,  and  one  Veil  hung  on  the  side  of  the  Holy,  the    other  on   hsw; 
that  of  the  Most  Holy  Place.     According  to  an  account  dating  from 
Temple-times,  there  were  altogether  thirteen  Veils  used   in    various 
parts  of  the  Temple — two  new  ones  being  made  every  year.'     The    '  Y.miu  .S4 « 

^  '  ^  J     J  Kethub. 

Veils  before  the  Most  Holy  Place  were  40  cubits  (60  feet)  long,  and  i"««; 
20  (30  feet)  wide,  of  the  thickness  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  ^i"- s- 
wrought  in  72  squares,  which  were  joined  together;  and  these 
Veils  were  so  heavy,  that,  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  the  time, 
it  iieeded  300  priests  to  manipulate  each.  If  the  Veil  was  at  all 
such  as  is  described  in  the  Talmud,  it  could  not  have  been  rent  in 
twain  by  a  mere  earthquake  or  the  fall  of  the  lintel,  although  its 
com|)osition  in  squares  fastened  together  might  explain,  how  the 
rent  might  be  as  described  in  the  Gospel. 

Indeed,  everything  seems  to  indicate  that,  although  the  earth- 
quake might  furnish  the  physical  basis,  the  rent  of  the  Temple-Veil 
was — with  reverence  be  it  said — really  made  by  the  Hand  of  God. 
As  we  compute,  it  may  just  have  been  the  time  when,  at  the  Evening- 
Sacrifice,  the  officiating  Priesthood  entered  the  Holy  Place,  either  to 
burn  the  incense  or  to  do  other  sacred  service  there.  To  see  before 
th(mi,  not  as  the  aged  Zacharias  at  the  beginning  of  this  history 
the  Angel  Gabriel,  but  the  Veil  of  the  Holy  Place  rent  from  to])  to 
bottom — that  beyond  itthev  couhl  scarcely  have  seen — and  hanging  in 


blood  dropped  down.  I  mention  the 
legend  to  e.xpress  my  empliatic  i)rotest 
against  tlie  manner  in  wiiich  Dr.  Joe/ 
(Bhcke  in  d.  Religionsgescli.  i.  pp.  7,  s, 
treatinfj;  of  the  passage  in  the  Midr.  on 
Lara.  ii.  17)  has  made  use  of  it.  He  re- 
l)resents  it,  as  if  the  Veil  had  been  re)i/ 
(Zerreissen  des  Vorhanges  bei  d.  Tem- 
pelzerstoruug)  —  not  cut  throu^li  by 
Titus,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  inisi-epre- 
ientation    has    the    boldness    to   set    a 


legend  about  Titus  side  by  side  with  the 
Evan<;-elic  account  of  the  rending  of  the 
Temple- Veil  !  I  write  thus  strongly  be- 
cause I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  only  instance  in  whicli 
Jewish  writers  adapt  their  quotations 
to  controversial  purposes.  Joel  refers 
to  Ur.  Sftc/i.'^.  Beitr.  i.  p.  29,  but  that 
learned  writer  draws  uo  sucii  inference 
from  the  passage  in  question. 
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two  parts  from  its  fastenings  above  and  at  the  side,  wa.-<,  indeed,  a 
terrible  portent,  which  would  soon  become  generally  known,  and 
must,  in  some  form  or  other,  have  been  preserved  in  tradition.  And 
they  all  must  have  understood,  that  it  meant  that  God's  Own  Hand  had 
rent  the  Veil,  and  for  ever  deserted  and  thrown  open  that  Most  Holy 
Place  where  He  had  so  long  dwelt  in  the  mysterious  gloom,  only  lit 
up  once  a  year  by  the  glow  of  the  censer  of  him,  wlio  ma<le  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  pe()i)le.' 

Otlicr  tokens  were  not  wanting.  In  the  earthquake  the  rocks 
were  rent,  and  their  tombs  opened.  This,  as  Christ  descended  into 
Hades.  And  when  He  ascended  on  the  third  day,  it  was  with 
victorious  saints  who  had  left  those  open  graves.  To  many  in  the 
Holy  City  on  that  ever-memorable  first  day,  and  in  tlie  week  that 
followed,  appeared  the  bodies  of  many  of  those  saints  who  had  fallen 
on  sleep  in  the  sweet  hope  of  that  which  had  now  become  reality.^ 

But  on  those  wlio  stood  under  the  Cross,  and  near  it,  did  all  that 
was  witnessed  make  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression. 
Among  them  we  specially  mark  the  Centurion  under  whose  command 
the  soldiers  had  been.  Many  a  scene  of  horror  must  he  have  wit- 
nessed in  those  sad  times  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  none  like  this.  Only 
one  conclusion  could  force  itself  on  his  mind.  It  was  that  which,  we 
cannot  doubt,  had  made  its  impression  on  his  heart  and  conscience. 
Jesus  was  not  Avhat  the  Jews,  His  infuriated  enemies,  had  described 
Him.  He  was  what  He  professed  to  be,  what  His  bearing  on  the 
Cross  and  His  Heath  attested  Him  to  be:  'righteous,'  and  hence, 
'  the  Son  of  God. "  From  this  there  was  only  a  step  to  personal 
allegiance  to  Him,  and,  as  previously  suggested,  we  may  possil)ly 
owe  to  him  some  of  those  details  which  St.  Luke  alone  has  preserved. 

The  brief  spring-day  was  verging  towards  the  '  evening  of  the 
Sabbath.'  In  general,  the  LaAV  ordered  that  the  body  of  a  criminal 
should  not  be  left  hanging  unburied  over  night.*  Perhaps  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  Jews  might  not  have  appealed  so  con- 
fidently to  Pilate  as  actually  to   ask*  him  to  shorten  the  sufierings 


'  Maj'  this  phenomenon  account  for 
the  early  conversion  of  no  uuuiy  priests 
recorded  in  Acts  vi.  7  ? 

'^  I  dare  express  myself  iloj:;niatically 
on  the  precise  import  of  St.  Matt,  xxvii. 
52,  5;^.  Does  it  mean  that  they  were 
actually  clothed  witii  the  Resurrection- 
body,  or  with  tiie  body  which  they  had 
formerly  borne,  or  that  many  saints  from 
out  Hades  appeared  to  those  who  loved 
them,  and  with  them   had  waited  for  the 


Kin,2:dom,  in  the  forms  which  they  had 
known  ?  We  know  too  little  of  the  con- 
nection betweeii  the  other  world  and 
this,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  departed 
may  conmiunicate  with  those  here,  to 
venture  on  any  decided  statement,  es- 
pecially as  we  take  into  account  the 
unique  circumstances  of  the  occasion. 

•'  7)f3(brt/(Tay,  thev   -asked,'  St.  John 
xix.  31. 


THE    'CRURIFRAGIUM.'  f513 

of  those  on  the   Cross,   since  the   punishment   of  crucifixion  often     cilAP. 
lasted  not  only  for  hours  but  days,  ere  death  ensued.       But  here       XV 

was  a  special  occasion.     The  Sabbath  about  to  open  was  a  '  high-day'  ^— ^r ' 

— it  was  both  a  Sabbath  and  the  second  Paschal  Day,  which  was 
regarded  as  in  every  respect  equally  sacred  with  the  first — nay, 
more  so,  since  the  so-called  Wavesheaf  was  then  ottered  to  the  Lord. 
And  what  the  Jews  now  proposed  to  Pilate  was,  indeed,  a  shorten- 
ing, but  not  in  any  sense  a  mitigation,  of  the  punishment.  Some- 
times there  was  added  to  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  that  of 
breaking  the  hones{criirif}'agii(,m,  (TK€XoK07Cia)hy  means  of  a  club  or 
hammer.  This  would  not  itself  bring  death,  but  the  breaking  of  th^ 
bones  was  always  followed  by  a  coup  de  grace,  by  sword,  lance,  or 
stroke  {i\\Q perforatio  or  percussio  sub  alas),  which  immediately  put  an 
end  to  what  remained  of  life.^  Thus  the  '  breaking  of  the  bones  '  was 
a  sort  of  increase  of  punishment,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
Shortening  by  the  final  stroke  that  followed. 

It  were  unjust  to  suppose,  that  in  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  the  letter 
of  the  Law  as  to  burial  on  the  eve  of  that  high  Sabbath,  the  Jews 
had  sought  to  intensity  the  sufl'erings  of  Jesus.  The  text  gives  no 
indication  of  this;  and  they  could  not  have  asked  for  the  final  stroke 
to  be  inflicted  without  the  'breaking  of  the  bones,'  which  always 
preceded  it.  The  irony  of  this  punctilious  care  for  the  letter  of  the 
Law  about  burial  and  the  high  Sabbath  by  those  who  had  betrayed 
and  crucified  their  Messiah  on  the  first  Passover-day  is  sufficiently 
great,  and,  let  us  add,  terrible,  without  importing  ficticious  elements. 
St.  John,  who,  perhaps,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Christ,  left  the 
Cross,  alone  reports  the  circumstance.  Perhaps  it  was  when  he  con- 
certed with  Joseph  of  Arimathoea,  with  Nicodemus,  or  the  two 
Marys,  measures  for  the  burying  of  Christ,  that  he  learned  of  the 
Jewish  deputation  to  Pilate,  followed  it  to  Prsetorium,  and  then 
watched  how  it  was  all  carried  out  on  Golgotha.  He  records,  how 
Pilate  acceded  to  the  Jewish  demand,  and  gave  directions  for  the 
crurifraglum,  and  permission  for  tlie  after-removal  of  the  dead 
bodies,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  left  to  hang,  till  putrescence 
or  birds  of  prey  had  destroyed  them.  But  St.  John  also  tells  us 
what  he  evidently  regards  as  so  great  a  prodigy  that  he  specially 
vouches  for  it,  pledging  his  own  veracity,  as  an  eyewitness,  and 
grounding  on  it  an  appeal  to  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  his  Gospel 
is  addressed.     It  is,  that  certain  '  things  came  to  pass  [not  as  in 

'  Comp.  Friedlieb,  Arcbseol.  d.  Leidensgesch.  pp.  163-168;   but  especially  Nebe, 
u.  8.  ii.  pp.  394,  395. 
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our  A. v.,  'were  done']  that  the  Scripture  should  be  fulfilled,' or, 
to  put  it  otherwise,  by  which  the  Scripture  was  fulfilled.  These 
things  were  two,  to  which  a  third  phenomenou,  uot  less  remarkable, 
must  be  added.  For,  first,  wiieii,  in  the  crurifragium,  the  soldiers 
had  broken  the  bones  of  two  malefactors,  and  then  came  to  the 
Cross  of  Jesus,  they  found  that  He  was  dead  already,  and  so  '  a  bone 
of  Him'  was  'not  broken.'  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Scripture 
concerning  the  Paschal  Lamb,''  as  well  that  concerning  the  Right- 
eous Suflering  Servant  of  Jehovah,''  would  have  been  broken.  In 
Christ  alone  these  two  ideas  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  Righteous 
Snlforing  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  combined  into  a  unity  and  fulfilled 
in  their  highest  meaning.  And  when,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  it '  came  to  pass '  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  'a  bone  of  Him'  was  'not  broken,'  this  outward  fact  served 
as  the  finger  to  point  to  the  predictions  which  were  fulfilled  in  Him. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  second  fact.  If,  on  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  these  two  fundamental  ideas  in  the  prophetic  description 
of  the  work  of  the  Messiah  had  been  set  forth:  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Paschal  Sacrifice,  which,  as  that  of  the  Covenant,  underlay  all  sacri- 
fices, and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ideal  of  the  Righteous  Servant  of  God, 
suffering  in  a  world  that  hated  God,  and  yet  proclaiming  and  realising 
His  Kingdom,  a  third  truth  remained  to  be  exhibited.  It  was  not  in 
regard  to  the  character,  but  the  effects,  of  the  Work  of  Christ — its 
reception,  alike  in  the  present  and  in  the  future.  This  had  been 
indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,"  which  foretold  how,  in  the 
day  of  Israel's  final  deliverance  and  national  conversion,  God  would 
pour  out  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  and  as  '  they  shall 
look  on  Him  Whom  they  pierced,'  the  spirit  of  true  repentance  would 
be  granted  them,  alike  nationally  and  individually.  The  application 
of  this  to  Christ  is  the  more  striking,  that  even  the  Talmud  refers 
<>sukk.52a  the  prophecy  to  the  Messiah."*  And  as  these  two  things  really  applied 
'  Rev.  i.  7  to  Christ,  alike  in  His  rejection  and  in  His  future  return,^  so  did  the 
strange  historical  occurrence  at  His  Crucifixion  once  more  point  to 
it  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy.  For,  although  the  soldiers, 
on  finding  Jesus  dead,  broke  not  one  of  His  Bones,  yet,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  of  His  Death,  one  of  them,  with  a  lance, 
'  pierced  His  Side,  with  a  wound  so  deep,  that  Thomas  might  after- 
wards  have  thrust  his  hand  into  His  Side.' 

And  with  these  two,  as  fulfilling  Holy  Scripture,  yet  a  third 
phenomenon  was  associated,  symbolic  of  both.  As  the  soldier  pierced 
the  side  of  the  Dead  Christ,  '  forthwith  came  thereout    Blood   and 


'  Zech.  xii 

10 


'  St.  John 
XX.  27 


THE   WATER   AND   THE   BLOOD.' 
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Water.'  It  has  been  thouglit  by  some,'  that  there  was  physical 
cause  for  this — that  Christ  had  literally  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
that,  when  the  lance  pierced  first  the  lung  tilled  with  blood  and 
then  the  pericardium  filled  with  serous  fluid,  ^  there  flowed  from  the 
wound  this  double  stream.'  In  such  cases,  the  lesson  would  be  that 
reproach  had  literally  broken  His  Heart.''  But  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  St.  John  could  have  wished  to  convey  this  without 
clearly  setting  it  forth — thus  assuming  on  the  part  of  his  readers 
knowledge  of  an  obscure,  and,  it  must  be  added,  a  scientifically  doubtful 
phenomenon.  Accordingly,  we  rather  believe  that  to  St.  John,  as  to 
most  of  us,  the  significance  of  the  fact  lay  in  this,  that  out  of  the 
Body  of  One  dead  had  flowed  Blood  and  Water — that  corruption  had 
not  fasteneil  on  Him.  Then,  there  would  be  the  symbolic  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  Water  (from  the  pericardium)  and  the  Blood  (from 
the  heart) — a  symbolism  most  true,"  if  corruption  had  no  power  nor 
hold  on  Him — if  in  Death  He  was  not  dead,  if  He  vanquished  Death 
and  Corruption,  and  in  this  respect  also  fulfilled  the  prophetic  ideal 
of  not  seeing  corruption."  To  this  symbolic  bearing  of  the  flowing 
of  Water  and  Blood  from  His  pierced  side,  on  which  the  Evangelist 
dwells  in  his  Epistle,"  and  to  its  eternal  expression  in  the  symbolism 
of  the  two  Sacraments,  we  can  only  point  the  thoughtful  Christian. 
For,  the  two  Sacraments  mean  that  Christ  had  come;  that  over  Him, 
Who  was  crucified  for  us  and  loved  us  unto  death  with  His  broken 
heart,  Death  and  Corruption  had  no  power;  and  that  He  liveth  for 
us  with  the  pardoning  and  cleansing  power  of  His  oflered  Sacrifice. 

Yet  one  other  scene  remains  to  be  recorded.  Whether  before, 
or,  more  probably,  after  the  Jewish  deputation  to  the  Roman  Governor, 
another  and  a  strange  application  came  to  Pilate.  It  was  from  one 
apparently  well  known,  a  man  not  only  of  wealth  and  standing,"*  but 
whose  noble  bearing  *  corresponded  to  his  social  condition,  and  who 
was  known  as  a  just  and  a  good  man.'  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  was 
a  Sanhedrist,"  but  he  had    not  consented  either  to  the  counsel  or 


'  So,  witb  various  modifications,  which 
need  not  here  be  detailed,  first,  Dr. 
Grnner  (Comment.  Antiq.  Me<l.  de  Jesu 
Christi  Morte,  Hal.  1805),  who,  however, 
regarded  Jesus  as  not  quite  dead  when 
the  lance  pierced  the  heart,  and,  of  late. 
Dr.  Stroud  (The  Physical  Cause  of  tiie 
Death  of  Christ,  1871),  and  many  inter- 
preters (see  Nebe,  u.  s.  pp.  400,  401). 

''■  But  certainly  not  through  a  separa- 
tion of  the  serum  and  the  cn/or,  which 
is  the  mark  of  beginning  putrefaction. 

^  The   fullest   and    most   satisfactory 


CHAP. 
XV 


*  Ps.  Ixix. 
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t'Ps.xvl.  10 


1  John  V.  6 


4  St.  Mat- 
thew 


■  St.  Luke 


physical  explanation  is  that  given  by  the 
Rev.  iS'.  Hanr/hfon,  M.D.,  and  reprinted 
in  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  1  John, 
pp.  349,  350.  It  demonstrates,  that  this 
])henomenon  would  take  place,  but  only 
if  a  person  who  iras  also  being  crncijied 
died  of  rupture  of  the  heart. 

*  This  seems  implied  in  the  expression 
svcTxy'uic^y  (A.V.  'honourable'),  St. 
Mark  xv.  43. 

■^  Taken  in  connection  with  St.  Luke 
xxiii.  51,  this  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
/HovXevrr}?.     Otherwise  we  would  have 
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BOOK  tho  deed  of  his  colleagues.  It  must  have  been  generally  known, 
V  that  he  was  one  of  those  'which  waited  for  the  Kingdom  of  God.' 
^ — -r — '  But  he  had  advanced  beyond  what  that  expression  implies.  Although 
•  St.  John  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews:"  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  It  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  this  'fear,'  that  St.  Mark  tells  us,  that,  'having 
dared,' '  '  he  went  in  unto  Pilate  and  asked  for  the. Body  of  Jesus.' 
Thus,  under  circumstances  the  most  unlikely  and  unfavourable, 
were  his  fears  converted  into  boldness,  and  he,  whom  fear  of  the 
Jews  had  restrained  from  making  open  avowal  of  discipleship  dur- 
ing the  life-time  of  Jesus,  not  only  professed  such  of  the  Crucified 
Christ,^  but  took  the  most  bold  and  decided  step  before  Jews  and 
Gentiles  in  connection  with  it.  So  does  trial  elicit  faith,  and  the 
wind,  which  quenches  the  feeble  flame  that  plays  around  the  outside, 
fan  into  brightness  the  fire  that  burns  deep  within,  though  for  a 
time  unseen.  Joseph  of  Arimathgea,  now  no  longer  a  secret  disciple, 
but  bold  in  the  avowal  of  his  reverent  love,^would  show  to  the 
Dead  Body  of  his  Master  all  veneration.  And  the  Divinely  ordered 
concurrence  of  circumstances  not  only  helped  his  pious  purpose,  but 
invested  all  with  deepest  symbolic  significance.  It  was  Friday 
afternoon,  and  the  Sabbath  was  drawing  near.^  No  time  therefore 
was  to  be  lost,  if  due  honour  w^ere  to  be  paid  to  the  Sacred  Body. 
Pilate  gave  it  to  Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  Such  was  within  his  power, 
and  a  favour  not  unfrequently  accorded  in  like  circumstances.*  But 
two  things  must  have  powerfully  impressed  the  Roman  Governor, 
and  deepened  his  former  thoughts  about  Jesus:  first,  that  the  death 
on  the  Cross  had  taken  place  so  rapidly,  a  circumstance  on  which  he 
t St.  Mark  personally  questioned  the  Centurion,*"  and  then  the  bold  appearance 
and  request  of  such  a  man  as  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.*  Or  did  the 
Centurion  express  to  the  Governor  also  some  such  feeling  as  that 
which  had  found  utterance  under  the  Cross  in  the  words:  'Truly 
this  Man  was  the  Son  of  God  '  ? 


regarded  him  rather  as  a  member  of  'the 
Council  of  Priests '  {Beth  Din  shel 
Knhanim,  Kethub.  i.  5)  which  met  in 
what  anciently  was  called  the  Lishkath 
Balvatin  (Chamber  of  Councillors)  in 
the  Temple  (Jer.  Yoma  38  r;  Yoma  8  b). 
The  Greek  work  itself  has  passed  into 
Rabbinic  language  as  Bubjutos,  and  in 
other  modifications  of  the  word. 

'   roA/o^cra?. 

-  At  the  same  time  I  feel,  that  this 
Tfiight  have  been  represented  by  theJevs 
as  not  quite  importing  what  it  really 
was — as  rather  an  act  of  2)ietas  towards 


the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  than  of  homage  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. 

*  The  iji-iepa  napacrKevf/Z  iu  connec- 
tion with  'the Sabbath'  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  54) 
shows,  that  the  former  expression  refers 
to  '  the  preparation  '  for  the  Sabbath,  or 
the  Friday. 

*  See  the  proof  in  Wetstein,  ad  loc. 

5  The  Arimathaea  of  .Joseph  is  probably 
the  modern  Er-Rani,  two  hours  north  of 
Jerusalem,  on  a  conical  hill,  somewhat 
east  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Nablus  {Jos.  Ant.  viii.  12.  3)-* 
the  Armathaim  of  the  LXX.     The  ob- 
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The  proximity  of  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  the  eoni^equcnt  need  of  CHAP. 
haste,  may  have  suggested  or  determined  the  proposal  of  Joseph  XV 
to  lay  the  Body  of  Jesus  in  his  own  rock-hewn  new  tomb,^  wherein  ^— -r — 
no  one  had  yet  been  laid.*  The  symbolic  significance  of  this  is  the  'St.  Luke 
more  marked,  that  the  symbolism  was  undesigned.  These  rock- 
hewn  sepulchres,  and  the  mode  of  laying  the  dead  in  them,  have 
been  very  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  burying  of  Lazarus.^ 
We  may  therefore  wholly  surrender  ourselves  to  the  sacred  thoughts 
that  gather  around  us.  The  Cross  was  lowered  and  laid  on  the  ground ; 
the  cruel  nails  drawn  out,  and  the  ropes  unloosed.  Joseph,  with 
those  who  attended  him,  '  wrapped '  the  Sacred  Body  '  in  a  clean 
linen  cloth,'  and  rapidly  carried  It  to  the  rock-hewn  tomb  in  the 
garden  close  by.  Such  a  rock-hewn  tomb  or  cave  {Meartlia)  had 
niches  {KukJim),  where  the  dead  were  laid.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  entrance  to  '  the  tomb  ' — and  within  '  the  rock ' — there 
was  '  a  court, '  nine  feet  square,  where  ordinarily  the  bier  was  de- 
posited, and  its  bearers  gathered  to  do  the  last  offices  for  the  Dead. 
Thither  we  suppose  Joseph  to  have  carried  the  Sacred  Body,  and 
then  the  last  scene  to  have  taken  place.  For  now  another,  kindred 
to  Joseph  in  spirit,  history,  and  position,  had  come.  The  same  spi- 
ritual Law,  which  had  brought  Joseph  to  open  confession,  also  con- 
strained the  profession  of  that  other  Sanhedrist,  Nicodemus.  We 
remember,  how  at  the  first  he  had,  from  fear  of  detection,  come  to 
Jesus  by  night,  and  with  what  bated  breath  he  had  pleaded  with  his 
colleagues  not  so  much  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  on  His  behalf  that  of 
law  and  justice."  He  now  came,  bringing  'a  roll '  of  myrrh  and  '-st,  John 
aloes,  in  the  fragrant  mixture  well  known  to  the  Jews  for  purposes  of 
anointing  or  burying. 

It  was  in  '  the  court '  of  the  tomb  that  the  hasty  embalmment — if 
such  it  may  be  called — took  place.  None  of  Christ's  former  disciples 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  burying.  John  may  have  withdrawn 
to  bring  tidings  to,  and  to  comfort  the  Virgin-Mother;  the  others 


jections  of  Keim  (which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  discuss  in  a  note)  are  of  no 
force  (comp.  his  Jesu  von  Naz.  iii. 
p.  516).  It  is  one  of  the  undesigned 
evidences  of  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke, 
that  he  described  it  as  belonging  to 
Judaea.  For,  whereas  Ramah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  originally  belonged  to  Samaria, 
it  was  afterwards  separated  from  the 
latter  and  joined  to  the  province  of  Judaea 
(comp.  I  Mace.  x.  38 ;  xi.  28,  34). 

1  Mei/er  regards  the  statement  of  St. 
Matthew   to    that   effect   (xxvii.  60)  as 


inconsistent  with  the  notice  in  St.  John 
xix.  42.  I  really  cannot  see  any  incon- 
sistency, nor  does  his  omission  of  the 
fact  that  the  tomb  was  Joseph's  seem  to 
me  fatal.  The  narrative  of  St.  John 
is  concentrated  on  the  Inirying  rather 
than  its  accessories.  Professor  Wcstcott 
thinks  that  St.  John  xix.  41,  implies 
'that  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  Lord 
was  laid  was  not  chosen  as  His  linal 
resting-place.'  But  of  this  also  I  do  not 
perceive  evidence. 

•  See  Book  IV.  ch.  xxi. 
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»|  St.  Luke 


'  Sanh.  il  b 
<!  Ohai.  ii  4 


also,  that  had  '  stood  afar  off,  beholdino;,'  appear  to  have  left.  Only 
a  few  faithful  ones,*  notably  among  them  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  the  mother  of  Joses,  stood  over  against  the  tomb, 
watching  at  some  distance  where  and  how  the  Body  of  Jesus  was 
laid.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  in  accordance  with  Jewish 
manners,  if  these  women  had  mingled  more  closely  with  the  two 
Sanhedrists  and  their  attendants.  From  where  they  stood  they 
could  only  have  had  a  dim  view  of  wduit  passed  within  the  court, 
and  this  may  explain  how,  on  their  return,  they  '  prepared  spices  and 
ointments ' ''  for  the  more  full  honours  which  they  hoped  to  pay  the' 
Dead  after  the  Sabbath  was  past.^  For,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  remember,  that  haste  characterised  all  that  was  done.  It 
seems  as  if  the  '  clean  linen  cloth '  in  which  the  Body  had  been 
wrapped,  was  now  torn  into  '  cloths '  or  swathes,  into  which  the  Body, 
limb  by  limb,  was  now  '  bound,'  ^  no  doubt,  between  layers  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  the  Head  being  wrapped  in  a  napkin.  And  so  they  laid 
Him  to  rest  in  the  niche  of  the  rock-hewn  new  tomb.  And  as  they 
went  out,  they  rolled,  as  was  the  custom,  a  '  great  stone  ' — the  Golel 
— to  close  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,"=  jn-obably  leaning  against  it  for 
support,  as  was  the  practice,  a  smaller  stone — the  so-called  Dopheq.'^ 
It  would  be  where  the  one  stone  was  laid  against  the  other,  that  on 
the  next  day,  Sabbath  though  it  was,  the  Jewish  authorities  would 
have  affixed  the  seal,  so  that  the  slightest  disturbance  might  become 
apparent.* 


It  was  probably  about  the  same  time,  that  a  noisy  throng  prepared 


1  St.  John  computes  it  at  about  100 
litras.  As  in  all  likelihood  this  would 
refer  to  Roman  pounds,  of  about  twelve 
ounces  each,  the  amount  is  large,  but  not 
such  as  to  warrant  any  reasonable  ob- 
jection. A  servant  could  easily  carry  it, 
and  it  is  not  said  that  it  was  all  used  in 
the  burying.  If  it  were  possible  to  find  any 
similar  use  of  the  expression  {XirpaS), 
one  might  be  tempted  to  regard  the 
litras  as  indicating  not  the  weight,  but 
a  coin.  In  that  sense  the  word  litra  is 
used,  sometimes  as  =  100  denars,  in 
which  case  100  litras  would  be  =  about 
250  /.,but  more  frequently  as=4  drachms, 
in  which  case  100  litras  would  be=about 
12/.  (comp.  HerzMd,  Handelsgcsch.  p. 
181).  But  the  linguistic  difficulty  seems 
very  great,  while  any  possible  objection 
to  the  weight  of  the  spices  is  really  in- 
considerable. For  the  kind  of  spices 
used  in  the  burying,  see  Book  IV.  ch.  xxi. 


(at  the  burying  of  Lazarus).  In  later 
times  there  was  a  regular  rubric  and 
prayers  with  Kabbalistic  symbolism  (see 
Perles,  Leichenfeierlichk.  p.  11,  Note 
12).  No  doubt,  the  wounds  in  the  Sacred 
Body  of  our  Lord  had  been  washed  from 
their  gore. 

2  The  Synoplists  record,  that  the  Body 
of  Jesus  was  '  wrapped '  in  a  '  linen 
cloth';  St.  John  tells  us  that  it  was 
•  bound  '  with  the  aloes  and  myrrh  of 
Nicodemus  into  'swathes'  or  'cloths.' 
even  as  they  were  found  afterwards  in 
the  empty  tomb,  and  by  their  side  '  the 
napkm,'  or  aoiidario)!,  for  the  head.  I 
have  tried  to  combine  the  account  of  the 
Synoptists  and  that  of  St.  John  into  a 
continuous  narrative. 

3  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
are  difficulties  on  this  jjarticular.  See 
the  remarks  on  this  i)olnt  at  pp.  623  and 
631,  but  especially  pp,  636,  637. 


THE   CUTTING   OF   THE   'WAVE-SHEAF.'  gjg 

to  follow  delegates  t'roin  the  Sanhedrin  to  the  ceremony  of  cutting  CHAP. 
the  Passover-sheaf.  The  Law  had  it,  '*  he  shall  bring  a  slieaf  [lite-  XV 
rally,  the  Onier]  with  the  first-fruits  of  your  harvest,  unto  the  ^— -v'«-' 
priest;  and  he  shall  wave  the  Omer  l)efore  Jehovah,  to  be  accepted 
for  you."  This  Passover-sheaf  was  reaped  in  public  the  evening 
l)efore  it  was  oficred,  and  it  was  to  witness  this  ceremony  that  the 
crowd  had  gathered  around  the  elders.  Already  on  the  14th  Nisan 
the  spot  whence  tlie  first  sheaf  was  to  be  reaped  had  been  marked 
out,  by  tying  together  in  bundles,  while  still  standing,  the  Ijarley 
that  was  to  be  cut  down,  according  to  custom,  in  the  sheltered  Ashes- 
Valley  across  Kidron.  When  the  time  for  cutting  the  sheaf  had 
arrived — that  is,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  Nisan,  even  though  it 
were  a  Sabbath,  just  as  the  sun  went  down,  three  men,  each  with  a 
sickle  and  basket,  set  to  work.  Clearly  to  bring  out  what  was  dis- 
tinctive in  the  ceremony,  they  first  asked  of  the  bystanders  three 
times  each  of  these  questions:  ' '  Has  the  sun  gone  down? "  ''  With  this 
sickle?  "  "  Into  this  basket? "  ''  On  this  Sabbath?  (or  first  Passover- 
day)  " — and,  lastly, ' '  Shall  I  reap? "  Having  each  time  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  they  cut  down  barley  to  the  amount  of  one  ephah, 
or  about  tliree  pecks  and  three  pints  of  our  English  measure.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  ceremony  farther — how  the  corn  was 
threshed  out,  parched,  ground,  and  one  omer  of  the  flour,  mixed 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  waved  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple  on 
the  second  Paschal  day  (or  16th  of  Nisan).  But,  as  tliis  festive 
procession  started,  amidst  loud  demonstrations,  a  small  band  of 
mourners  turned  from  having  laid  their  dead  Master  in  His  resting- 
place.  The  contrast  is  as  sad  as  it  is  suggestive.  And  yet,  not  in 
the  Temple,  nor  by  the  priest,  but  in  the  silence  of  that  garden- 
tomb,  was  the  first  Omer  of  the  new  Paschal  flour  to  be  waved  before 
the  Lord. '  ^ 

'  Now  on  the  morrow,  which  is  after  the  preparation  [the  Friday], 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  unto 
Pilate,  saying.  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  He 
was  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I  rise  again.  Command,  therefore, 
that  the  sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  haply  His 
disciples  come  and  steal  Him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people,  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead:  so  the  last  error  shall  be  Avorse  than  the  first. 
Pilate  said  unto  them.  Take  a  guard,  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as 

'  See  'The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  pp.  221-224. 
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y        stone,  the  guard  being  with  them.' 

But  was  there  really  need  for  it?  Did  they,  who  had  spent  what 
remained  of  daylighi  to  prepare  spices  wherewith  to  anoint  the  Dead 
Christ,  expect  His  Body  to  be  removed,  or  did  they  expect — perhaps 
in  their  sorrow  even  think  of  His  word:  *  I  rise  again'  ?  But  on  that 
holy  Sabbath,  when  the  Sanhedrists  were  thinking  of  how  to  make 
sure  of  the  Dead  Christ,  what  were  the  thoughts  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea  ai*i  Nicodemus,  of  Peter  and  John,  of  the  other  disciples, 
and  especially  of  the  loving  women  who  only  waited  for  the  first 
streak  of  Easter-light  to  do  their  last  service  of  love?  What  were 
their  thoughts  of  God — what  of  Christ — what  of  the  AVords  He  had 
spoken,  the  Deeds  He  had  wrought,  the  salvation  He  had  come  to 
bring,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  was  to  open  to  all 
believers? 

Behind  Him  had  closed  the  gates  of  Hades;  but  upon  them  rather 
than  upon  Him  had  fallen  the  shadows  of  death.  Yet  they  still  loved 
Him — and  stronarep  than  death  was  love. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  FROM  THE  DEAD. 

The  historj^  of  the  Life  of  Christ  upon  earth  closes  with  a  Miracle  as  chap. 
great  as  that  of  its  inception.  It  may  be  said  that  the  one  casts  xvi 
light  upon  the  other.  If  He  was  what  the  Gospels  represent  Him,  ^— > — 
He  must  have  been  born  of  a  pure  Virgin,  without  sin,  and  He  must 
have  risen  from  the  Dead.  If  the  story  of  His  Birth  be  true,  we  can 
believe  that  of  His  Resurrection;  if  that  of  His  Resurrection  be  true, 
we  can  believe  that  of  His  Birth.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  latter 
was  incapable  of  strict  historical  proof;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
His  Resurrection  demanded  and  was  capable  of  the  fullest  historical 
evidence.  If  such  exists,  the  keystone  is  given  to  the  arch;  the 
miraculous  Birth  becomes  almost  a  necessary  postulate,  and  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  in  the  full  sense  of  the  Gospels.  And  yet  we  mark,  as 
another  parallel  point  between  the  account  of  the  miraculous  Birth 
and  that  of  the  Resurrection,  the  utter  absence  of  details  as  regards 
these  events  themselves.  If  this  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  in- 
direct evidence  that  they  were  not  legendary,  it  also  imposes  on  us 
the  duty  of  observing  the  reverent  silence  so  well-befitting  the  case, 
and  not  intruding  beyond  the  path  which  the  Evangelic  narrative  has 
opened  to  us. 

That  path  is  sufficiently  narrow,  and  in  some  respects  difficult; 
not,  indeed,  as  to  the  great  event  itself,  nor  as  to  its  leading  features, 
but  as  to  the  more  minute  details.  And  here,  again,  our  difficulties 
arise,  not  so  much  from  any  actual  disagreement,  as  from  the  ab- 
sence of  actual  identity.  Much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  great  compres- 
sion in  the  various  narratives,  due  partly  to  the  character  of  the 
event  narrated,  partly  to  the  incomplete  information  possessed  by 
the  narrators — of  whom  only  one  was  strictly  an  ej'ewitness,  but 
chiefly  to  this,  that  to  the  diflerent  narrators  the  central  point  of 
interest  lay  in  one  or  the  other  aspect  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Resurrection.     Not  only  St.  Matthew,^  but  also  St.  Luke,  so 

1  So  Canon  Wesfvotf. 
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compresses  the  narrative  that  *  the  distinction  of  points  of  time '  is 
ahnost  effaced.  St.  Luke  seems  to  crowd  into  the  Easter  Evening 
wiiat  himself  tells  us  occupied  forty  days."  His  is,  .so  to  speak,  the 
pre-eminently  Jerusalem  account  of  the  evidence  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion; that  of  St.  Matthew  the  pre-eminently  Galilean  account  of  it» 
Yet  each  implies  and  corroborates  the  facts  of  the  other.'  In  general 
we  ought  to  remember,  that  the  Evangelists,  and  afterwards  St.  Paul, 
are  not  so  much  concerned  to  narrate  the  whole  history  of  the  Resur- 
rection as  to  furnish  the  evidence  for  it.  And  here  what  is  distinc- 
tive in  each  is  also  characteristic  of  his  special  view^-point.  St. 
Matthew  describes  the  impression  of  the  full  evidence  of  that  Easter 
morning  on  friend  and  foe,  and  then  hurries  us  from  the  Jerusalem 
stained  with  Christ's  Blood  back  to  the  sw^eet  Lake  and  the  blessed 
Mount  where  first  lie  spake.  It  is,  as  if  he  longed  to  realise  the 
Risen  Christ  in  the  scenes  where  he  had  learned  to  know  Him.  St. 
Mark,  who  is  much  more  brief,  gives  not  only  a  mere  summary,^  but, 
if  one  might  use  the  expression,  tells  it  as  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Jerusalem  family,  from  the  house  of  his  mother  Mary."  St.  Luke 
seems  to  have  made  most  full  inquiry  as  to  all  the  facts  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  his  narrative  might  almost  be  inscribed:  '  Easter  Day 
in  Jerusalem.'  St.  John  paints  such  scenes — during  the  whole  forty 
days,  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee — as  were  most  significant  and 
teachful  of  this  threefold  lesson  of  his  Gospels:  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  we  have  life 
in  His  Name.  Lastly,  St.  Paul — as  one  born  out  of  due  time — pro- 
duces the  testimony  of  the  principal  witnesses  to  the  fact,  in  a  kind 
of  ascending  climax."  And  this  the  more  effectively,  that  he  is  evi- 
dently aware  of  the  diflQculties  and  the  import  of  the  question,  and  has 
taken  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 


'  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further 
studying  this  i)oiiit  is  referred  to  the 
admirable  analysis  by  Cauon  Westcott  in 
his  notes  prefatory  to  St.  John  xx.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  respectfully  express 
dissent  from  his  arrangement  of  some  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  Resurrec- 
tion (u.  s.,  p.  288  a). 

^  I  may  here  state  that  I  accept  the 
genuineness  of  the  concluding  portion  of 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  9-20).  If,  on  internal 
grounds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
reads  like  a  postscri])t;  on  the  other 
hand,  without  it  the  section  would  read 
like  a  mutilated  document.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  grounds  on 
which  I  luive  finally  accepted  the  genuine- 


ness of  these  verses.  The  reader  may 
here  be  referred  to  Canon  Cook's  'Revised 
Version  of  the  first  three  Gospels,'  pp. 
120-125,  but  especially  to  the  masterly 
and  exhaustive  work  by  Dean  Bunjou 
on  '  The  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark.'  At  the  same 
time  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  Dean 
Burgon  has  not  attached  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  adverse  impression  made 
by  the  verses  in  question  on  the  ground 
of  internal  evidence  (see  his  chapter  on 
tlie  subject,  pp.  136-190).  And  it  must 
be  confessed,  that,  whichever  view  we 
may  ultimately  adopt,  the  subject  is  beset 
with  considerable  difficulties. 
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The  question  is  of  such  importanco,  alike  in  itsell' and  as  regards     CHAP. 
this  whole  history,  that  a  discussion,  liowcver  brief  and  even  ini-       XVI 
perfect/  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  Evangelic  narrations,   ^— ^r'— ' 
seems  necessary. 

What  thoughts  concerning  the  Dead  Christ  filled  the  minds  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  of  Nicodemus,  and  of  the  other  disciples  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  pious  women?  They 
believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  they  did  not  expect  Him  to  rise  again 
from  the  dead — at  least,  in  our  accepted  sense  of  it.  Of  this  there 
is  abundant  evidence  from  the  moment  of  His  Death,  in  the  burial- 
spices  brought  by  Nicodemus,  in  those  prepared  by  the  women  (both 
of  which  were  intended  as  against  corruption),  in  the  sorrow  of  the 
women  at  the  empty  tomb,  in  their  supposition  that  the  Body  had 
been  removed,  in  the  perplexity  and  bearing  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
doubts  of  so  many,  and  indeed  in  the  express  statement:  '  For  as 
yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture,  that  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead.'"  And  the  notice  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,"  that  the  Sanhe-  ^^Y°^" 
drists  had  taken  precautions  against  His  Body  being  stolen,  so  as  to  "st.  Matt. 
give  the  appearance  of  fulfilment  to  His  prediction  that  He  would 
rise  again  after  three  days^ — that,  therefore,  they  knew  of  such  a 
prediction,  and  took  it  in  the  literal  sense— would  give  only  more 
emphasis  to  the  opposite  bearing  of  the  disciples  and  their  manifest 
non-expectancy  of  a  literal  Resurrection.  What  the  disciples  ex- 
pected, perhaps  wished,  was  not  Christ's  return  in  glorified  corporeity, 
but  His  Second  Coming  in  glory  into  His  Kingdom. 

But  if  they  regarded  Him  as  really  dead  and  not  to  rise  again  in 
the  literal  sense,  this  had  evidently  no  practical  effect,  not  only  on 
their  former  feelings  towards  Him,  but  even  on  their  faith  in  Him  as 
the  promised  Messiah.^  This  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus,  from  the  language  of  the  women,  and  from  the 
whole  bearing  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples.  All  this  must  have 
been  very  diflerent,  if  they  had  regarded  the  Death  of  Christ,  even 
on  the  Cross,  as  having  given  the  lie  to  His  Messianic  Claims.*     On 

M  have  purposely  omitted  detailed  re-  to    Emniaus  (St.  Luke  xxiv.   21j:   'But 

ferences  to,  and  refutation  of  the  argu-  we  trusted  that  it  was  He  Which  should 

ments  of  opponents.  redeem  Israel,'   refers  only  to   the   dis- 

2  But  it  must  be  truthfully  admitted  ai)pointment  of  tlicir  Jewish  hopes  of  a 

that  there  is  force  in  some,  though  not  in  present  Messianic  Kingdom, 
all,    the    objections    urged   against  this         *  It   can    scarcely    be  supposed,  that 

incident  by  Meyer  and  others.     It  need  their  whole  ideas  of  His  Messiahship  had 

scarcely  be  said  that  this  would  in   no  in  those  few  hours  undergone  a  complete 

way  invalidate  tlie  truth  of  the  narrative,  change,  and  that  in  a  i)hilosoi)hico-ration- 

Further  than  this,   which  we  unhesitat-  alistic  direction,  such  as  would  have  been 

ingly   state,  we  cannot  at  present  enter  absolutely  and  wholly  foreign  to  minds 

on  the  question.     See  pp.  636,  637.  and  training  like  theirs. 

^  The  statement  of  the  two  ou  the  way 
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the  contrary,  the  impression  left  on  our  minds  is,  that,  althou<i:h  they 
deeply  grieved  over  the  loss  of  their  Master,  and  the  seeming  triumph 
of  His  foes,"  yet  His  Death  came  to  them  not  unexpectedly,  but 
rather  as  of  internal  necessity  and  as  the  fulfilment  of  His  often  re- 
peated prediction.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  since  He  had,  ever 
since  the  Transfiguration,  laboured,  against  all  their  resistance  and 
reluctance,  to  impress  on  them  the  fact  of  His  Betrayal  and  Death. 
He  had,  indeed — although  by  no  means  so  frequently  or  clearly — also 
referred  to  His  Resurrection.  But  of  this  they  might,  according  to 
their  Jewish  ideas,  form  a  very  different  conception  from  that  of  a 
literal  Resurrection  of  that  Crucified  Body  in  a  glorified  state,  and 
yet  capable  of  such  terrestrial  intercourse  as  the  Risen  Christ  held 
with  them.  And  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  such  case,  Christ  must 
have  clearly  taught  them  all  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  clear  teaching  on  the  point  at  that  time;  that 
the  event  itself  would  soon  and  best  teach  them;  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  really  to  teach  it,  except  by  the  event;  and  that 
any  attempt  at  it  would  have  involved  a  far  fuller  communication  on 
this  mysterious  subject  than,  to  judge  from  what  is  told  us  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  was  the  purpose  of  Christ  to  impart  in  our  present  state  of 
faith  and  expectancy.  Accordingly,  from  their  point  of  view,  the 
prediction  of  Christ  might  have  referred  to  the  continuance  of  His 
Work,  to  His  Yindication,  or  to  some  apparition  of  Him,  whether 
from  heaven  or  on  earth — such  as  that  of  the  saints  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  Resurrection,  or  that  of  Elijah  in  Jewish  belief — but  espe- 
cially to  His  return  in  glory;  certainly,  not  to  the  Resurrection  as  it 
actually  took  place.  The  fact  itself  would  be  quite  foreign  to  Jewish 
ideas,  which  embraced  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death  and 
the  final  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  not  a  state  of  spiritual  corpo- 
reity, far  less, under  conditions  such  as  those  described  in  the  Gospels.* 
Elijah,  who  is  so  constantly  introduced  in  Jewish  tradition,  is  never 
represented  as  sharing  in  meals  or  olfering  his  body  for  touch;  nay, 
the  Angels  who  visited  Abraham  are  represented  as  only  making 
show  of,  not  really,  eating.^    Clearly,  the  Apostles  had  not  learned 


'  But  even  if  a  belief  in  His  Resurrec- 
tion liad  been  a  requirement  in  their 
faith,  as  Keim  rightly  remarks,  such 
realistic  demonstration  of  it  would  not 
have  been  looked  for.  Herod  Ant! pas 
did  not  search  the  tomb  of  the  Baptist 
when  he  believed  him  risen  from  the 
dead — how  much  more  should  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  have  been  satisfied  with 
evidence  far  less  realistic  and  frequent 
than  that  described  in  the  Gospels.    This 


consideration  shows  that  there  was  no 
motive  for  inventing  the  details  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

-  So  Joseplnis  (Ant.  xi.  1.  2),  and,  to 
show  that  this  was  not  a  rationalistic 
view.  Baba  Mets.  65  h.  Ber.  R.  48.  Later 
tradition  (Tos.  to  B.  Mets. ;  Bemidb.  R. 
10),  indeed,  seems  to  admit  the  literal 
eating,  but  as  representing  travellers, and 
in  acknowledgment  of   Abraham's  hos- 
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the  Resurrection  of  Christ  either  from  the  Scriptures — and  this 
proves  that  the  narrative  of  it  was  not  intended  as  a  fulfihnent  of 
previous  expectancy — nor  yet  from  the  predictions  of  Christ  to  that 
effect;  although  without  the  one,  and  especially  without  the  other, 
the  empty  grave  would  scarcely  have  wrought  in  tlicm  the  assured 
conviction  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  question  in  hand.  Since  the  Apostles 
and  others  evidently  believed  Him  to  be  dead,  and  expected  not  His 
Resurrection,  and  since  the  fact  of  His  Death  was  not  to  them  a 
formidable,  if  any,  objection  to  His  Messianic  Character — such  as 
might  have  induced  them  to  invent  or  imagine  a  Resurrection — how 
are  we  to  account  for  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  with  all  its 
details  in  all  the  four  Gospels  and  by  St.  Paul?  The  details,  or 
'  signs  '  are  clearly  intended  as  evidences  to  all  of  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  believed;  and 
their  multiplication  and  variety  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
indicating  what  otherwise  would  have  been  not  only  numerous  but 
insuperaljle  ditiiculties.  Similarly,  the  language  of  St.  Paul '' implies 
a  careful  and  searching  inquiry  on  his  part;  '^  the  more  rational, 
that,  besides  intrinsic  ditficulties  and  Jewish  preconceptions  against 
it,  the  objections  to  the  fact  must  have  been  so  often  and  coarsely 
obtruded  on  him,  whether  in  disputation  or  by  the  jibes  of  the  Greek 
scholars  and  students  who  derided  his  preaching." 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  faced  is  this:  Considering  their 
previous  state  of  mind  and  the  absence  of  any  motive,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  in  regard 
to  the  Resurrection?  There  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  they 
came  to  believe,  and  with  the  most  absolute  certitude,  in  the  Resur- 
rection as  an  historical  fact;  nor  yet,  that  it  formed  the  basis  and 
substance  of  all  their  preaching  of  the  Kingdom;  nor  yet,  that  St. 
Paul,  up  to  his  conversion  a  bitter  enemy  of  Christ,  was  fully  per- 
suaded of  it;  nor — to  go  a  step  l)ack — that  Jesus  Himself  expected 
it.  Indeed,  the  world  would  not  have  been  converted  to  a  dead  Jewish 
Christ,  however  His  intimate  disciples  might  have  continued  to  love 
His  memory.  But  they  preached  everywhere,  first  and  foremost, 
the  Resurrection  from  the  dead  I  In  the  language  of  St.  Paul:  'If 
Christ  hath  not  been  raised,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith 
also  is  vain.     Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God  ...  ye 

pitality.     Onkelos    simply  renders  liter-  '  This  is  well  argued  by  ircjs.s',  Leben 

ally,  but  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  seems  Jesu,  vol.  ii.  p.  608. 

purposely   to   leave   the   point  undeter-  '^  This    is    conveyed    by    the     verb 

mined.  iarope'o). 
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ROOK      are  yet  in  your  sins.'  '^    We  must  here  dismiss  what  probably  under- 

V         lies  the  chief  objection  to  the  Resurrection:  its  miraculous  character. 

'^ — '. — -^   The  objection  to  Miracles,   as  such,  proceeds  on  that  false  Supra- 

t  i-)"^i7 ^'    iiaturalism,  which   traces   a  Miracle   to   tlie  immediate  Jiat  of  the 

Almighty  without  any  intervening  links; '  and,  as  already  shown,  it 

involves  a  vicious  petitio  principil.     But,  after  all,  the  Miraculous 

is  only  the  to  us  unprecedented  and  uncognisable— a  very  narrow 

basis  on  which  to  refuse  historical  investigation.     And  the  historian 

has  to  account  for  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Resurrection  was  the 

fundamental  personal  conviction  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples,  the 

basis  of  their  preaching,  and  the  final  support  of  their  martyrdom. 

What  explanation  then  can  be  offered  of  it? 

1.  We  may  here  put  aside  two  hypotheses,  now  universally  dis- 
carded even  in  Germany,  and  which  probably  have  never  been 
seriously  entertained  in  this  country.  They  are  that  of  gross  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  disciples,  who  had  stolen  the  Body  of  Jesus — as 
to  which  even  Strauss  remarks,  that  such  a  falsehood  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  after-life,  heroism,  and  martyrdom; — and 
again  this,  that  Christ  had  not  been  really  dead  when  taken  from 
the  Cross,  and  that  He  gradually  revived  again.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  many  absurdities  which  this  theory  involves,  Mt  really  shifts — if 
we  acquit  the  disciples  of  complicity — the  fraud  upon  Christ  Himself. 

2.  The  only  other  explanation,  worthy  of  attention,  is  the  so- 
called  'Vision-hypothesis:'  that  the  Apostles  really  believed  in  the 
Resurrection,  but  that  mere  visions  of  Christ  had  wrought  in  them 
this  belief.  The  hypothesis  has  been  variously  modified.  According  to 
some,  these  visions  were  the  outcome  of  an  excited  imagination,  of  a 
morbid  state  of  the  nervous  system.  To  this  there  is,  of  course,  the 
preliminary  objection,  that  such  visions  presuppose  a  previous  ex- 
pectancy of  the  event,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  opposite  of  the  fact. 
Again,  such  a  '  Vision-hypothesis '  in  no  way  agrees  with  the  many 
details  and  circumstances  narrated  in  connection  with  the  Risen  One, 
Who  is  described  as  having  appeared  not  only  to  one  or  another  in 
the  retirement  of  the  chamber,  but  to  many,  and  in  a  manner  and 
circumstances  which  render  the  idea  of  a  mere  vision  impossible. 
Besides,  the  visions  of  an  excited  imagination  would  not  have 
endured  and  led  to  such  results;  most  probably  they  would  soon 
have  given  place  to  corresponding  depression. 

'    1  The  whole  subject  of  miracles  requires         '  Such  as  this,  how  with  pierced  Feet 
fuller  and  clearer  treatment  than  it  has      He  could  have  gone  to  Emniaus. 
yet  received. 
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The  '  Vision-hypothesis  '  is  not  much  improved,  if  we  regard  the 
supposed  vision  as  the  result  of  reflection — that  the  disciples,  con- 
vinced that  the  Messiah  could  not  remain  dead  fand  this  again  is  con- 
trary to  fact)  had  wrought  themselves  first  into  a  persuasion  that  lie 
must  rise,  and  then  into  visions  of  the  Risen  ^  One.  Nor  yet  would 
it  commend  itself  more  to  our  mind,  if  we  Avere  to  assume  that  these 
visions  had  been  directly  sent  from  God  Himself,^  to  attest  the  fact 
that  Christ  lived.  For,  we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  series  of  facts  that 
cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  the  showing  them  His  Sacred  Wounds; 
the  otfer  to  touch  them;  the  command  to  handle  Him,  so  as  to  convince 
themselves  of  His  real  corporeity;  the  eating  with  the  disciples;  the 
appearance  bj^the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  others.  Besides,  the  '  Vision- 
hypothesis  '  has  to  account  for  the  events  of  the  Easter-morning,  and 


CHAP. 
XVI 


1  This  argument  might,  of  course,  be 
variously  elaborated,  and  the  account  in 
the  Gospels  rei)reseated  as  the  form 
which  it  afterwards  took  in  the  belief  of 
the  Church.  But  {a)  the  whole  '  Vision- 
hypothesis  '  is  shadowy  and  unreal,  and 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  show  that 
they  knew  the  distinction  between  visions 
and  real  appearances ;  (b)  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  it  with  such  occurrences  as 
that  in  St.  Luke  xxiv.  .38-43  and  St. 
John  xxi.  13,  and,  if  possible,  even  more 
so,  to  set  aside  all  these  details  as  the 
outcome  of  later  tradition,  for  which 
there  was  no  other  basis  than  the  desire 
of  vindicating  a  vision;  (c)  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  careful  inquiry  of  St. 
Paul,  who,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
is  here  a  most  important  witness.  ('/)  The 
theory  involves  the  most  arbitrary  hand- 
ling of  the  Gospel-narratives,  such  as  that 
the  Apostles  had  at  once  returned  to 
Galilee,  where  the  sight  of  the  familiar 
scenes  had  kindled  in  them  this  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  all  the  notices  about  the 
'  third  day '  are  to  be  rejected,  &c.  (e). 
What  was  so  fundamental  a  belief  as  that 
of  the  Resurrection  could  not  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  delusive  vision.  This,  as 
KeiDi  has  shown,  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  calm  clearness  of  conviction  and 
strong  purpose  of  action  which  were  its 
outcome.  Besides,  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  enthusiasm  had  first  seized  the  women, 
then  the  Apostles,  and  so  on  ?  But  how, 
in  that  case,  about  the  .500  of  whom  St. 
Paul  speaks  ?  They  could  scarcely  all 
have  been  seized  with  the  same  mania. 
{/)  A  mere  vision  is  unthinkable  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  walk  to  Em- 
maus,   the   conversation   with  Thomas, 


with  Peter,  &c.  Besides,  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  giving  of  such  definite 
promises  by  the  Risen  Christ  as  that  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  such  detailed 
directions  as  that  of  Evangelising  the 
world.  {;/)  Lastly,  as  Keini  i)oints  out, 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  these 
manifestations  ceased  with  the  Ascension. 
We  have  eight  or  at  most  nine  such  mani- 
festations in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  and 
then  they  suddenly  and  jjennanently 
cease!  This  would  not  accord  with  the 
theory  of  visions  on  the  part  of  excited 
enthusiasts.  But  were  the  Apostles 
such  ?  Does  not  the  perusal  of  the 
Gospel-narratives  leave  on  the  imi)artial 
reader  exactly  the  opposite  impression  ? 
^  These  two  modes  of  accounting  for 
the  narrative  of  the  Resurrection:  by 
fraud,  and  that  Christ's  was  not  real  death, 
were  already  attempted  by  C'dsus,  1700 
years  ago,  and  the  tirst,  by  the  Jews  long 
before  that.  Keivi  has  subjected  them, 
as  modilied  by  different  advocates,  to  a 
searching  criticism,  and,  with  keen  irony, 
exhibited  their  utter  absurdity.  In  re- 
gard to  the  supposition  of  fraud  he  says: 
it  shows  that  not  even  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  holy  conviction  of  the  A])ostles  and 
first  Christians  has  i)enetrated  hardened 
spirits.  The  objection  that  the  Risen  One 
had  only  manifested  Himself  io  friends, 
not  before  enemies,  is  also  as  old  as 
Celsiis.  It  ignores  that,  throughout,  the 
revelation  of  Christ  does  not  supersede, 
but  imply  faith;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  Christianity  as  forcing  couTic- 
tion,  instead  of  eliciting  faith ;  and  that 
the  i)urpose  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Risen  Christ  was  to  confirm,  to  comfort, 
and  to  teach  His  disciples.     As  for  His 
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especially  for  the  empty  tomb  from  which  the  great  stone  had  been 
rolled,  and  in  which  the  very  cerements  '  of  death  were  seen  by  those 
who  entered  it.  In  fact,  such  a  narrative  as  that  recorded  by  St.  Luke  " 
seems  almost  designed  to  render  the  '  Vision-hypothesis  '  impossible. 
We  are  expressly  told,  that  the  appearance  of  the  Risen  Christ,  so  far 
from  meeting  their  anticipations,  had  atlrighted  them,  and  that  they 
had  thought  it  spectral, on  which  Christ  had  reassured  them,  and  bidden 
them  handle  Him,for  '  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  behold  Me 
having. '  Lastly,  who  removed  the  Body  of  Christ  from  the  tomb?  Six 
weeks  afterwards,  Peter  preached  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  in  Jeru- 
salem. If  Christ's  enemies  had  removed  the  Body,  they  could  easily 
have  silenced  Peter;  if  His  friends,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  fraud,  as  not  even  Strauss  deems  possible  in  the  circumstances. 
The  theories  of  deception,  delusion,^  and  vision  being  thus  impos- 
sible, and  the  d,  priori  objection  to  the  fact,  as  involving  a  Miracle, 
being  a  petitio  principii,  the  historical  student  is  shut  up  to  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  narrative.  To  this  conclusion  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  disciples,  their  previous  opinions,  their  new  testi- 
mony unto  martyrdom,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
testimony  of  so  many,  singly  and  in  company,  and  the  series  of  re- 
corded manifestations  during  forty  days,  and  in  such  different  cir- 
cumstances, where  mistake  was  impossible,  had  already  pointed  with 
unerring  certainty.^  And  even  if  slight  discrepancies,  nay,  some 
not  strictly  historical  details,  which  might  have  been  the  outcome  of 
earliest  tradition  in  the  Apostolic  Church,  could  be  shown  in  those 
accounts  which   were  not  of  eyewitnesses,  it  would  assuredly   not 


enemies,  the  Lord  had  expressly  declared 
that  they  would  not  see  Him  again  till 
the  judgment. 

'  Exaggeration  would,  of  course,  be 
here  out  of  the  question. 

2  The  most  deeply  painful,  but  also 
interesting  study  is  that  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  Kpim  ultimately  arrives  (Gesch. 
Jesu  V.  Naz.  iii.  pp.  600-605).  It  has 
already  been  stated  with  what  merciless 
irony  he  exposes  the  fraud  and  the  non- 
death  theory,  as  well  as  the  arguments  of 
Strmiss.  The  'Vision-hypothesis'  he 
seems  at  first  to  advocate  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  and  rhetorical  power.  And 
he  succeeds  in  this  the  more  easily,  that, 
alas,  he  surrenders^although  most  ar- 
bitrarily— almost  every  historical  detail 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Resurrection !  And 
yet  what  is  the  result  at  which  he  ulti- 
mately arrives  ?  He  shows,  perhaps  more 
conclusively  than  any  one  else,  that  the 
'vision-hypothesis'   is  also  impossible! 


Having  done  so,  he  virtually  admits  that 
he  cannot  off'er  any  explanation  as  to  '  the 
mysterious  exit'  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Probably  the  visions  of  the  Risen  Christ 
were  granted  directly  by  God  Himself 
and  by  the  glorified  Christ  (p.  602). 
'  Nay,  even  the  bodily  appearance  itself 
may  be  conceded  to  those  who  witiiout 
it  fear  to  lose  all '  (p.  fiOH).  But  from 
this  there  is  but  a  very  small  step  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Churcii.  At  any  rate, 
the  greatest  of  negative  critics  has,  by 
the  admission  of  his  inability  to  explain 
the  Resurrection  in  a  natural  manner, 
given  the  fullest  confirmation  to  the  fun- 
damental article  of  our  Christian  faith. 
••'  Beuss  (Hist.  Evang.  p.  698)  well  re- 
marks, that  if  this  fundamental  dogma 
of  tlie  Church  had  been  the  outcome  of 
invention,  care  would  have  been  taken 
that  the  accounts  of  it  should  be  in  the 
strictest  and  most  literal  agreement. 
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invalidate  the  great  fact  itself,  which  may  unhesitatingly  be  pro-     chap. 
nounced   that   best  established   in  history.     At  the   same  time   we       XVI 
would  carefully  guard  ourselves  against  the  admission  that  those  "— "v—- 
hypothetical  llaAvs  really  exist  in  the  narratives.     On  the  contrary, 
we  believe  them  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  ai'rangemoiit.  unless 
under  the  strain  of  hypercriticism. 

The  importance  of  all  this  cannot  be  adequately  expressed  in 
words.  A  dead  Christ  might  have  been  a  Teacher  and  Wonder- 
worker, and  remembered  and  loved  as  such.  But  only  a  Risen  and 
Living  Christ  could  be  the  Saviour,  the  Life,  and  the  Liie-Ciiver — 
and  as  such  preached  to  all  men.  And  of  this  most  blessed  truth 
we  have  the  fullest  and  most  unquestionable  evidence.  We  can, 
therefore,  implicitly  yield  ourselves  to  the  impression  of  these  narra- 
tives, and,  still  more,  to  the  realisation  of  that  most  sacred  and 
blessed  fiict.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  the  inscription 
on  the  banner  of  her  armies,  the  strength  and  comfort  of  every 
Christian  heart,  and  the  grand  hope  of  humanity: 

'The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.'  ' 

'  Godet  aptly  concludes  his  able  (lis-  Christ's  Resurrection,  we  may  add,   that 

cussion  of  the  subject  by  observing  that,  this  faith  of  the    Apostles   would   have 

if  Strauss  admits  that  the  Church  would  never  arisen  unless  the  Resurrection  had 

have  never  arisen  if  the  Apostles  had  not  been  a  true  historical  fact, 
had   unshaken    faith    in    the   reality    of 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

'ON  THE  THIRD  DAY  HE  ROSE  AGAIN  FROM  THE  DEAD;  HE  ASCENDED  INTO 

HEAVEN.' 

(St.  Matt,  xxviii.  1-10;  St.  Mark  xvi.  l-II;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  1-12;  St.  John  xx.  1-18; 
St.  Matt,  xxviii.  11-15;  St.  Mark  xvi.  12,  13;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  13-35;  1  Cor.  xv.  5; 
St.  Mark  xvi.  U:  St.  Luke  xxiv.  36-43;  St.  John  xx.  19-25;  St.  John  xx.  26-29; 
St.  Matt,  xxviii.  16;  St.  John  xxi.  1-24;  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  17-20;  St.  Mark  xvi. 
15-1«;  1  Cor.  XV.  6;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44-53;  St.  Mark  xvi.  19,  20;  Acts  i.  3-12.) 

CtREY  (lawn  was  streaking  the  sky,  when  they  wlio  liad  so  lovingly 
watched  Him  to  His  Burying  were  making  their  lonely  way  to  the 
rock-hcAvn  Toml)  in  the  Garden.'  Considerable  as  are  the  diffi- 
culties of  exactly  harmonising  the  details  in  the  various  narratives — 
il",  indeed,  importance  attaches  to  such  attempts — we  are  thankful 
to  know  that  any  hesitation  only  attaches  to  the  arrangement  of 
minute  particulars,^  and  not  to  the  great  fticts  of  the  case.  And 
even  these  minute  details  w^ould,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
])e  harmonious,  if  only  "we  knew  all  the  circumstances. 

The  ditference,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  in  the  names  of  the 
women,  who  at  early  morn  went  to  the  Tomb,  scarce  requires 
elaborate  discussion.  It  may  have  been,  that  there  were  two  parties, 
starting  from  different  places  to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  and  that  this  also 
accounts  for  the  slight  difference  in  the  details  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard  at  the  Grave.  At  any  rate,  the  mention  of  the  two  Marys  and 
.loanna  is  supplemented  in  St.  Luke"  by  that  of  the  'other  women 
with  them,'  while,  if  St.  John  speaks  only  of  Mary  Magdalene,"  her 
rei)ort  to  Peter  and  John:  'We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him,' 
implies,  that  she  had  not  gone  alone  to  the  Tomb.  It  was  the  first 
(lav  f)f  the  week  ^ —  according  to  Jewish  reckoning  the  third  day  from 


'  I  must  remain  uncertain,  however 
important,  whether  the  oipe  crafifidroov 
refers  to  Saturday  evening  or  early 
Sunday  morning. 

■•^  Tlie  reader  wlio  is  desirous  of  com- 
paring tlie  dirt'erent  views  about  these 
seeming  or  real  small  discrepancies  is 
referred  to  the  various  Commentaries. 
On  the  strictlv  orthodox  side  the   most 


elaborate  and  learned  attempt  at  concili- 
ation is  that  by  Mr.  McCleUan  (New  Test., 
Harmony  of  tlie  Four  Gospels,  pp.  508- 
538),  altiiough  his  ultimate  scheme  of 
arrangement  seems  to  me  too  composite. 
'^ HiacrafifidroDv,  an  expression  which 
exactly    answers    to  the    Rabbinic  "inX 


THE  WOMEN   AT   THE   SEPULCHRE.  fjtjl 

His  Death.'     The  narrative  leaves  the  impression  that  the  Sabbath's     CHAl'. 
rest  had  delayed  their  visit  to  the  Toml);  ])ut  it  is  at  least  a  eurious      xvii 
eoincidenee  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deeeased  were  in  the  ^- — , — -^ 
habit  of  going  to  the  grave   up  to  the  third  day  (when  presumably 
corruption  was  sui)posed  to  begin),  so  as  to  make  sure  that  those  laid 
there  were  really  dead.''     Commenting  on  this,  that  Abraham  descried   "Mass 
Mount  Moriah  on  the  third  day,"  the  Rabbis  insist  on  the  importance  vm.  p.  -29 '/ 
of  '  the  third  day '    in  various  events  connected  with  Israel,    and  4 
specially  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
referring  in  proof  to  Hos.  vi.  2."     In  another  place,  appealing  to  the  >  B.r.  k  56, 

<^<l.  Wursli. 

same  prophetic  saying,  they  infer  trom  Gen.  xlii.  17,  that  God  never  p. 'i(t2/, top 

leaves  the  just  more  than  three  days  in  anguish.'     In  mourning  also  .ibpi.  R.91 

the  third  day  formed  a  sort  of  period,  because  it  was  thought  that  the 

soul  hovered  round  the  body  till  the  third  day,  when  it  finally  parted 

from  its  earthly  tabernacle.''  '}V'^t^- 

''  '28  li :  Ber. 

Although  these  things  are  here  mentioned,  we  need  scarcely  say  R  i""' 
that  no  such  thoughts  were  present  with  the  holy  mourners  who,  in 
the  grey  of  that  Sunday-morning,^  went  to  the  Tomb.  Whether  or 
not  there  were  two  groups  of  women  who  started  from  ditfercnt  places 
to  meet  at  the  Tomb,  the  most  prominent  figure  among  them  was 
Mary  Magdalene  '^ — as  prominent  among  the  pious  women  as  Peter 
was  among  the  Apostles.  She  seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Grave,'-' 
and,  seeing  the  great  stone  that  liad  covered  its  entrance  rolled  away, 
hastily  judged  that  the  Body  of  the  Lord  had  been  removed.  With- 
out waiting  for  further  inquiry,  she  ran  back  to  inform  Peter  and  John 
of  the  fact.  The  Evangelist  here  explains,  that  there  had  l)een  a 
great  earthquake,  and  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  to  human  sight  as 
lightning  and  in  brilliant  white  garment,  had  rolled  back  the  stone, 
and  sat  upon  it,  when  the  guard,  affrighted  by  what  they  heard  and 
saw,  and  especially  by  the  look  and  attitude  of  heavenly  power  in  the 
Angel,  had  been  seized  with  mortal  faintness.  Remembering  the 
events  connected  with  the  Crucifixion,  which  had  no  doul)t  been  talked 
about  among  the  soldiery,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  impression  of  such 
a  sight  on  such  minds,  we  could  readily  understand  the  effect  on  the 
two  sentries  who  that  long  night  had  kept  guard  over  the  solitary 

'  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday.  Tliis  may  be  held  as  evidence,   that  St. 

-  I    cannot  believe   that  St.  Matthew  Matthew  could  not  have  meant  that  the 

xxviii.  1  refers  to  a  visit  of  the  two  Marys  two  Marys  had  visited  the  grave  on  the 

on  the  Saturday  evening,  nor  St.    Mark  previous  evening  (xxviii.    1).     In   such 

xvi.  1  to  a  purchasing  at  that  time   of  case   they    must   have   seen  the  guard, 

spices.  Nor  could  the  women   in  that  case  have 

^  The  accounts  imply,  that  the  women  wondered  who  would  roll  away  the  stone 

knew  nothing  of  the  sealing  of  the  stone  for  them. 
and   of   the   guard  set  over  the  Tomb. 
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BOOK      Tomb.     The  event  itself  (we  mean:    as  regards    the  rolling  away 
V         ol'  the  stone),  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place  after  the  Resurrection 

^^ — -f '  of  Christ,  in  the  early  dawn,  while  the  holy  women  were  on  their 

way  to  the  Tomb.  The  earthquake  cannot  have  been  one  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  a  shaking  of  the  place,  when  the  Lord  of  Life 
burst  the  gates  of  Hades  to  re-tenant  His  Gloritied  Body,  and  the 
lightning-like  Angel  descended  from  heaven  to  roll  away  the  stone. 
To  have  left  it  there,  when  the  Tomb  was  empty,  would  have  implied 
what  was  no  longer  true.  But  there  is  a  sublime  irony  in  the  contrast 
between  man's  elaborate  precautions  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
Divine  Hand  can  sweep  them  aside,  and  which,  as  throughout  the 
history  of  the  Christ  and  of  His  Church,  recalls  the  proplietic  declara- 
tion:  '  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  at  them.' 

While  the  Magdalene  hastened,  probal)ly  by  another  road,  to  the 
abode  of  Peter  and  John,  the  other  women  also  had  reached  the 
Tomb,  either  in  one  party,  or,  it  may  be,  in  two  companies.  They  had 
wondered  and  feared  how  they  could  accomplish  their  pious  purpose — 
for,  who  would  roll  away  the  stone  for  them?  But,  as  so  often,  the 
difficulty  apprehended  no  longer  existed.  Perhaps  they  thought 
that  the  now  absent  Mary  Magdalene  had  obtained  help  foi'this.  At 
any  rate,  they  now  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  Sepulchre.  Here  the 
appearance  of  the  Angel  filled  them  with  fear.  But  the  heavenly 
Messenger  bade  them  dismiss  apprehension;  he  told  them  that 
Christ  was  not  there,  nor  yet  any  longer  dead,  but  risen,  as,  indeed. 
He  had  foretold  in  Galilee  to  His  disciples;  finally,  he  bade  them 
hasten  with  the  announcement  to  the  disciples,  and  with  this  mes- 
sage, that,  as  Christ  had  directed  them  before,  they  were  to  meet 
Him  in  Galilee.  It  was  not  only  that  this  connected,  so  to  speak, 
the  wondrous  present  with  the  familiar  past,  and  helped  them  to 
realise  that  it  was  their  very  Master;  nor  yet  that  in  the  retirement, 
quiet,  and  security  of  Galilee,  there  would  be  best  opportunity  for 
fullest  manifestation,  as  to  the  five  hundred,  and  for  final  conversation 
and  instruction.  But  the  main  reason,  and  that  which  explains  the 
otherwise  strange,  almost  exclusive,  prominence  given  at  such  a 
moment  to  the  direction  to  meet  Him  in  Galilee,  has  already  been  in- 
dicated in  a  previous  chapter.'  AVith  the  scattering  of  the  Eleven  in 
Gethsemane  on  the  night  of  Christ's  betrayal,  the  Apostolic  College 
was  temporarily  broken  up.  They  continued,  indeed,  still  to  meet 
together  as  individual  disciples,  but  the  bond  of  the  Apostolate  was 
for  the   moment,  dissolved.      And   the  Apostolic    circle  was  to  be 

'  See  tlii.s  Book.  cli.  \ii. 
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re-formed,  and  the  Apostolic  Commission  renewed  and  enlarged,  in 
Galilee;  not,  indeed,  by  its  Lake,  where  only  seven  of  the  Eleven 
seem  to  have  been  present,''  but  on  the  mountain  where  He  had 
directed  them  to  meet  Him.''  Thus  was  tlu;  end  to  be  like  the 
beginniii":.  Where  He  had  first  called,  and  directed  them  for  their 
work,  there  would  He  again  call  them,  give  fullest  directions,  and 
bestow  new  and  amplest  powers.  His  appearances  in  Jerusalem 
were  intended  to  prepare  them  for  all  this,  to  assure  them  completely 
and  joyously  of  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection — the  full  teaching 
of  which  would  be  given  in  Galilee.  And  when  the  women,  per- 
plexed and  scarcely  conscious,  obeyed  the  command  to  go  in  and 
examine  for  themselves  the  now  empty  niche  in  the  Tomb,  they  saw 
two  Angels' — probably  as  the  Magdalene  afterwards  saw  them — one 
at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  Body  of  Jesus  had  lain. 
They  waited  no  longer,  but  hastened,  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
to  carry  to  the  disciples  the  tidings  of  which  they  could  not  even  yet 
grasp  the  full  import.^ 

2.  But  whatever  unclearness  of  detail  may  rest  on  the  narratives 
of  the  Synoptists,  owing  to  their  great  compression,  all  is  distinct  when 
we  follow  the  steps  of  the  Magdalene,  as  these  are  traced  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Hastening  from  the  Tomb,  she  ran  to  the  lodging 
of  Peter  and  to  that  of  John — the  repetition  of  the  preposition  '  to  ' 
probably  marking,  that  the  two  occupied  different,  although  perhaps 
closely  adjoining,  quarters."  Her  startling  tidings  induced  tliem  to 
go  at  once — 'and  they  went  towards  the  sepulchre.'  'But  they 
began  to  run,  the  two  together " — probably  so  soon  as  they  were 
outside  the  town  and  near  'the  Garden."  John,  as  the  younger, 
outran  Peter.  ^   Reaching  the  Sepulchre  first,  and  stooping  down,  'he 

'  It  may,  however,  have  been  that  the 
appearance  of  the  one  Angel  was  to  one 
comi)any  of  women,  that  of  two  Angels 
to  another. 

"^  AVhile  I  would  speak  very  diffidently 
on  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the 
Evangelists  had  compressed  the  whole  of 
that  morning's  events  into  one  narrative: 
'  The  Women  at  the  Sepulcln-e.'  It  is 
this  comi)ression  which  gives  tiie  appear- 
ance of  more  events  than  really  took  jilace, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  being  divided 
into  scenes,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  difierent  writers  give  ])rominence  to 
different  persons  or  else  to  different 
details  in  what  is  really  one  scene.  Nay, 
I  am  disposed — though  again  with  great 
diffidence — to  regard  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  '  to  the  women '  (St.  Matt,  xxviii. 
9)  as  the  same  with  that  to  Mary  Mag- 


dalene, recorded  in  St.  John  xx.  11-17, 
and  referred  to  in  St.  Mark  xvi.  9 — the 
more  so  as  the  words  in  St.  Matt, 
xxviii.  9  '  as  they  went  to  tell  His  dis- 
ciples '  are  spurious,  being  probably  in- 
tended for  harmonistic  purposes.  But, 
while  suggesting  this  view,  I  would  by  no 
means  maintain  it  as  one  certain  to  my 
own  mind,  although  it  would  simplify 
details  otherwise  very  intricate. 

^  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  what  one  might  designate  as  the 
imputation  of  sinister  motives  to  the 
Evangelists,  when  the  most  '  advanced  ' 
negative  criticism  describes  this  '  legend ' 
as  inii)lying  the  contest  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christianity  (Peter  and 
John)  in  wliicli  the  younger  gains  the 
race  !  Similarly,  we  are  informed  that 
the  penitent  thief  on  the  Cross  is  iiUt'nded 
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I5()(tK      s(M'th "   (/JXeTrei)   the  linen  clothes,   but,    from  his  position,    not  the 
^  napkin  which  lay  apart  by  itself.     If  reverence  and  awe  ])revented 

'— ^.^"^  John  from  entering  the  Sepulchre,  his  impulsive  companion,  who 
arrived  immediately  after  him,  thought  of  nothing  else  than  the 
immediate  and  full  clearing  up  of  the  mystery.  As  he  entered  the 
sepulchre,  he  '  steadfastly  (intently)  beholds '  [dsooper)  in  one  place 
the  linen  swathes  that  had  bound  the  Sacred  Limbs,  and  in  another 
the  napkin  that  had  been  about  His  Head.  There  w^as  no  sign  of 
haste,  but  all  was  orderly,  leaving  the  impression  of  One  Who  had 
leisurely  divested  Himself  of  what  no  longer  befitted  Him.  Soon 
'  the  other  disciple  '  followed  Peter.  The  etfect  of  what  he  saw  was, 
that  he  now  believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Master  was  risen — for  till 
then  they  had  not  yet  derived  from  Holy  Scripture  the  knowledge 
that  He  must  rise  again.  And  this  also  is  most  instructive.  It  was 
not  the  belief  previously  derived  from  Scripture,  that  the  Christ  was 
to  rise  from  the  Dead,  which  led  to  expectancy  of  it,  but  the  evidence 
that  He  had  risen  which  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  what  Scrip- 
ture taught  on  the  subject. 

3.  Yet  whatever  light  had  risen  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  John's 
heart,  he  spake  not  his  thoughts  to  the  Magdalene,  whether  she 
had  reached  the  Sepulchre  ere  the  two  left  it,  or  met  them  by  the 
way.  The  two  Apostles  returned  to  their  home,  either  feeling  that 
nothing  more  could  be  learned  at  the  Tomb,  or  to  wait  for  further 
teaching  and  guidance.  Or  it  might  even  have  been  partly  due  to  a 
desire  not  to  draw  needless  attention  to  the  empty  Tomb.  But  the  love 
of  the  Magdalene  could  not  rest  satisfied,  Avhile  doubt  hung  over  the 
fate  of  His  Sacred  Body.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  knew 
only  of  the  empty  Tomb.  For  a  time  she  gave  way  to  the  agony  of 
her  sorrow;  then,  as  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  she  stooped  to  take 
one  more  look  into  the  Tomb,  which  she  thought  empty,  when,  as 
she  '  intently  gazed '  (Ssoopsi),  the  Tomb  seemed  no  longer  empty. 
At  the  head  and  feet,  where  the  Sacred  Body  had  lain,  were  seated 
two  Angels  in  white.  Their  question,  so  deeply  true  from  their 
knowledge  that  Christ  had  risen:  'Woman,  why  weepest  thou?' 
seems  to  have  come  upon  the  Magdalene  with  such  overpowering 
suddenness,  that,  without  being  able  to  realise — perhaps  in  the  semi- 
gloom— who  it  was  that  had  asked  it,  she  spake,  bent  only  on  ob- 
taining the  information  she  sought:  '  Because  they  have  taken  away 

to  indicate   the  Gentiles,  tbe  impenitent  intended    as  covert  attacks  by  certain 

the  Jews!     But   no  lanisjua^e   can     be  tendencies  in  the  early  Church  aj^ainst 

too  strong  to  repudiate  the  imputation,  others — the  Petrlne  and  Jacoblne  against 

that  so  many  parts  of  the  Gosjiels  were  the  Johannine  and  Pauline  directions. 
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my  Lord,  and  1  know  not'  where   they  have  laid  Him.'     So  is  it     chaJ'. 
often  with  us,  that,  weeping,  we  ask  the  question  of  doubt  or  fetu-.       xvii 
which,   if  we  only  knew,  would  never  have  risen  to  our  lips;  nay,    '— ^r — ^ 
that   heaven's   own    '  Why? '    fails   to  impress   us,    even   when   the 
Voice  of  its  Messengers  would  gently  recall  us  from  the  error  of  our 
impatience. 

But  already  another  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  Magdalene. 
As  she  spake,  she  became  conscious  of  another  Presence  close  to  her. 
Quickly  turning  round,  '  she  gazed '  {Osojpsl)  on  One  Whom  she 
recognised  not,  but  regarded  as  the  gardener,  from  His  presence  there 
and  from  His  question:  ^  Woman,  Avhyweepest  thou?  Whom  seekest 
thou? '  The  hope,  that  she  might  now  learn  what  she  sought,  gave 
wings  to  her  words — intensity  and  pathos.  If  the  supposed  gardener 
had  borne  to  another  i)lace  the  Sacred  Body,  she  would  take  It  away, 
if  she  only  knew  where  It  was  laid.  This  depth  and  agou}^  of  love, 
which  made  the  Magdalene  forget  even  the  restraints  of  a  Jewish 
woman's  intercourse  with  a  stranger,  was  the  key  that  opened  the 
Lips  of  Jesus.  A  moment's  pause,  and  He  spake  her  name  in  those 
well-remembered  accents,  that  had  first  unbound  her  from  sevenfold 
demoniac  power  and  called  her  into  a  new  life.  It  was  as  another 
unbinding,  another  call  into  a  new  life.  She  had  not  known  His 
appearance,  just  as  the  others  did  not  know  Him  at  first,  so  unlike, 
and  yet  so  like,  was  the  glorified  Body  to  that  which  they  had  known. 
But  she  could  not  mistake  the  Voice,  especially  when  It  spake  to 
her,  and  spake  her  name.  So  do  we  also  often  fail  to  recognise  the 
Lord  when  He  conies  to  us  '  in  another  form  ' "  than  we  had  known.  'St.  Mark 
But  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  Him  when  He  speaks  to  us  and  speaks 
our  name. 

Perhaps  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  pause,  and,  from  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Risen  Lord  till  He  spoke,  ask  this  question:  With 
what  body  shall  ive  rise?  Like  or  unlike  the  past?  Assuredly,  most 
like.  Our  bodies  will  then  be  true;  for  the  soul  will  body  itself 
forth  according  to  its  past  history — not  only  mpress  itself,  as  now 
on  the  features,  but  express  itself — so  that  a  man  may  be  known  by 
what  he  is,  and  as  what  he  is.  Thus,  in  this  respect  also,  has  the 
Resurrection  a  moral  aspect,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  history  of 

'  When  i¥e?/er  contends  that  the  plural  knowledge  of   it — he  must   have  over- 

in  St.  John  xx.  2.  '  We  know  not  where  looked    that,   when   alone,    she   repeats 

they  have  laid  Him,'  does  not  refer  to  the  same  words  in  ver.  13,  but  markedly 

the  presence  of  other  women  with  the  uses   the    sinc/ular   number:    'I    know 

Magdalene,  but  is  a  general  expression  not.' 
for:     We,    all    His   followers,    have  no 
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BOOK      mankind  and  of  each  man.     And  tlie  Christ  also  must  have  borne  in 

V         His  glorified  Body  all  that  He  was,  all  that  even  His  most  intimate 

^-''V^-^  disciples  had  not  known  nor  understood  while  He  was  with  them, 

which  they  now  failed  to  recognise,  but  knew  at  once  when  He  spake 

to  them. 

It  was  precisely  this  which  now  prompted  the  action  of  the  Mag- 
dalene— i)rompted  also,  and  explains,  the  answer  of  the  Lord.  As 
in  her  name  she  recognised  His  Name,  the  rush  of  old  feeling  came 
over  her,  and  with  the  familiar  '  Rabboni ! '  ^ — my  Master — she  would 
fain  have  grasped  Him.  Was  it  the  unconscious  impulse  to  take 
hold  on  the  precious  treasure  which  she  had  thought  for  ever  lost; 
the  unconscious  attem.pt  to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  merely  an 
api)arition  of  Jesus  from  heaven,  but  the  real  Christ  in  His  corporeity 
on  earth;  or  a  gesture  of  veneration,  the  beginning  of  such  acts  of 
worship  as  her  heart  prompted?  Probably  all  these;  and  yet  prob- 
ably she  was  not  at  the  moment  distinctly  conscious  of  either  or  of 
any  of  these  feelings.  But  to  them  all  there  was  one  answer,  and  in 
it  a  higher  direction,  given  by  the  words  of  the  Lord:  '  Touch  Me  not, 
for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father.'  Not  the  Jesus  appearing 
from  heaven — for  He  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father;  not  the 
former  intercourse,  not  the  former  homage  and  worship.  There  was 
yet  a  future  of  completion  before  Him  in  the  Ascension,  of  which 
Mary  knew  not.  Between  that  future  of  completion  and  the  past  of 
work,  the  present  was  a  gap — belonging  partly  to  the  past  and  partly 
to  the  future.  The  past  could  not  be  recalled,  the  future  could  not 
be  anticipated.  The  present  was  of  reassurance,  of  consolation, 
of  preparation,  of  teaching.  Let  the  Magdalene  go  and  tell  His 
'  brethren  '  of  the  Ascension.  So  would  she  best  and  most  truly  tell 
them  that  she  had  seen  Him;  so  also  would  they  best  learn  how  the 
Resurrection  linked  the  past  of  His  Work  of  love  for  them  to  the 
future :  '  I  ascend  unto  My  Father,  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God, 
and  your  God.'  Thus,  the  fullest  teaching  of  the  past,  the  clearest 
manifestation  of  the  present,  and  the  brightest  teaching  of  the 
future — all  as  gathered  up  in  the  Resurrection — came  to  the  Apostles 
through  the  mouth  of  love  of  her  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven 
devils. 

4.  Yet  another  scene  on  that  Easter  morning  does  St.  Matthew 
relate,  in  explanation  of  how  the  well-known  Jewish  calumny  had 
arisen  that  the  disciples  had  stolen  away  the  Body  of  Jesus.     He 

'  Thiri  may  represent  the  Galilean  form  of  the  expression,  and.  if  so,  would  be 
all  tiie  more  evidential. 
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tells,  how  the  guard  had  reported  to  the  chief  priests  what  had  hap-     chai*. 
pened,   and  how  they  in  turn  had  l)rib(Ml  the  guai'd  to  spread  this       XVii 
rumor,  at    the    same   time    promising  that  if  tlic  tictitious  account  ^^-^: — ' 
of  their  having  slept  while  tin;  disciples  ro])bed  the  Sepulchre  should 
reach  Pilate,  they  would  intercede  on  their  behalf.     Whatever  else 
may  be  said,  we  know  that  from  the  time  of  Justin   Martyr''^  this  "Ciai. c. 
has  been  the  Jewish  explanation.'-    Of  late,  however,  it  has,  among  xvii.;cviii. 
thoughtful  Jewish  writers,  given  ])lace  to  the  so-called  '  yision-hyi)o- 
thesis,'  to  which  full  reference  has  already  been  nmde. 

5.  It  was  the  early  afternoon  of  that  si)ring-(lay  i)erhai)s  soon  after 
the  early  meal,  when  two  men  from  that  circle  of  disciples  left  the 
City.  Their  narrative  affords  deeply  interesting  glimpses  into  the 
circle  of  the  Church  in  those  first  days.  The  impression  conveyed 
to  us  is  of  utter  bewilderment,  in  which  only  some  things  stood  out 
unshaken  and  lirm:  love  to  the  Person  of  Jesus;  love  among  the 
brethren;  mutual  contidence  and  fellowship;  together  with  a  dim 
hope  of  something  yet  to  come — if  not  Christ  in  His  Kingdom,  yet 
some  manifestation  of,  or  approach  to  it.  The  Apostolic  College 
seems  broken  up  into  units;  even  the  two  chief  Apostles,  Peter  and 
John,  are  only  '  certain  of  them  that  were  with  us.'  And  no  wonder; 
for  they  are  no  longer  '  Apostles  ' — sent  out.  Who  is  to  send  them 
forth?  Not  a  dead  Christ!  And  what  would  be  their  commission, 
and  to  whom  and  whither?  And  above  all  rested  a  cloud  of  utter 
uncertainty  and  perplexity.  Jesus  ivas  a  Prophet  mighty  in  word 
and  deed  before  God  and  all  the  people.  But  their  rulers  had  cruci- 
fied Him.  What  was  to  be  their  new  relation  to  Jesus;  what  to 
their  rulers?  And  what  of  the  great  hope  of  the  Kingdom,  which 
they  had  connected  with  Him? 

Thus  they  were  unclear  on  that  very  Easter  Day  even  as  to  His 
Mission  and  Work:  unclear  as  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  What  need  for  the  Resurrection,  and  for  the  teaching  which 
the  Risen  One  alone  could  bring!  These  two  men  had  on  that  very 
day  been  in  communication  with  Peter  and  John.  And  it  leaves 
on  us  the  impression,  that,  amidst  the  general  confusion,  all  had 
brought  such  tidings  as  they  had,  or  had  come  to  hear  them,  and 
had  tried  but  failed,  to  put  it  all  into  order  or  to  see  light  around  it. 
'  The  women  '  had  come  to  tell  of  the  empty  Tomb  and  of  their  vision 
of  Angels,  who  said  that  He  was  alive.     But  as  yet  the  Apostles  had 

'  In  its  coarsest  form  it  is  told  in  the      Ignea  Satan;v. 
so-called  Toldoth  Jeshu,  which  may  be         '^  So  Griitz,  and  most  of  the  modern 
seen    at   the   end   of  WagenseiVs  Tela     writers. 
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•  St.  Mark 
XTi.  11 


no  explanation  to  offer.  Peter  and  John  had  ijconc  to  .^ee  for  them- 
selves. They  had  brouglit  l)ack-  confirmation  of  the  report  that  the 
Tomb  was  empty,  but  they  had  seen  neither  Augels  nor  Him  Whom 
they  were  said  to  have  declared  alive.  And,  although  the  two  had 
evidently  left  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  if  not  Jerusalem,  before  the 
Magdalene  came,  yet  we  know  that  even  her  account  did  not  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  those  that  heard  it," 

Of  the  two,  who  on  that  early  spring  afternoon  left  the  City  in 
company,  we  know  that  one  bore  the  name  of  Cleopas.'  The  other, 
unnamed,  has  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  the  narrative  of  that 
work  bears  in  its  vividness  the  character  of  personal  recollection,  been 
identified  with  St.  Luke  himself  If  so,  then,  as  has  been  finely  i-o- 
marked,'^  each  of  the  Gospels  would,  like  a  picture,  bear  in  some  dim 
corner  the  indication  of  its  author:  the  first,  that  of  the  'publican:" 
that  by  St.  Mark,  that  of  the  young  man,  who,  in  the  night  of  the 
Betrayal,  had  fled  from  his  captors;  that  of  St.  Luke  in  the  com- 
panion of  Cleopas;  and  that  of  St.  John,  in  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Uncertainty,  almost  equal  to  that  about  the  second  traveller 
to  Emmaus,  rests  on  the  identification  of  that  place. ^      But   such 


1  This  may  be  citlipr  a  form  of  Alphittuts, 
or  of  Cleopatros. 

■^  By  (iodet. 

■■'  Not  less  than  four  localities  have  been 
identitied  with  Emmaus.  But  some 
preliminary  difficulties  must  be  cleared. 
The  name  P^mmaus  is  spelt  in  diftereut 
ways  in  the  Tulmud  (comp.  Xeubauer, 
Geogr.  d.  Talm.  p.  100,  Note  3).  Josephus 
(War  iv.  1.  3;  Ant.  xviii.  2.  3)  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  name  as  'warm  baths.' 
or  thermal  springs.  We  will  not  com- 
plicate the  question  by  discussing  the 
derivation  of  Emmaus.  In  another  place 
(War  vii.  6.  6)  Josephus  speaks  of 
Vespasian  having  settled  in  an  Emmaus, 
sixty  furlongs  from  .Jerusalem,  a  colony 
of  his  soldiers.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Emmaus  of  St.  Luke  and 
that  of  f/ose/>^».s  are  identical.  Lastly, 
we  read  in  the  Mishnah  (Sukk.  iv.  5)  of  a 
Motsn  whence  they  fetched  the  willow 
branches  with  which  the  altar  was 
decorated  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  the  Talmud  explains  this  Moza  as  Ko- 
lonieh,  which  again  is  identitied  by  Chris- 
tian writers  with  Vespasian's  colony  of 
Roman  soldiers  (rV<.s7?«/v',Chronol  Geogr. 
Eiid.  p.  207:  Quart.  Rep.  of  the  Pal. 
Explor.  Fund,  July,  1881,  p.  237  [not 
without  some  slight  inaccuracies]).     But 


an  examination  of  the  passage  in  the 
Mishnah  must  lead  us  to  dismiss  this 
part  of  the  theory.  No  one  could  imagine 
that  the  worshippers  would  walk  sixty 
stadia  (seven  or  eight  miles)  for  willow 
branches  to  decorate  the  altar,  while  the 
Mishnah,  besides,  describes  this  Moza  as 
below,  or  south  of  Jerusalem,  whereas  the 
modern  Kolonieh.  (which  is  identified 
with  the  Colonia  of  Josephus)  is  north- 
west of  Jerusalem.  No  doubt,  the 
Talmud,  knowing  that  there  was  an 
Emmaus  which  was  a  '  Colonia,"  blunder- 
ingly identified  with  it  the  Moza  of  the 
willow  branches.  This,  however,  it  seems 
lawful  to  infer  from  it.  that  the  Emmaus 
of  Josejihus  bore  popularly  the  name  of 
Kolonieh.  We  can  now  examine  the 
four  proposed  identifications  of  Emmaus. 
The  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  these  may 
be  briefly  dismissed.  The  most  common, 
perhai)s  the  earliest  identification,  was 
with  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  the  modern 
Amu'ds.  which  in  Rabbinic  writings  also 
bears  the  name  of  Emmaus  {Neubauer, 
u.  s.).  But  this  is  iini)ossible,  as  Nico- 
polis is  twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
The  latest  ])roposed  identification  is  that 
with  Urtas,  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem 
(Mrs.  Fi)tH,  Quart.  Rep.  of  Pal.  Exlor. 
Fund.  Jan.  1883,  p.  53 1.   It  is  impossible 
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i^i-ciit  probability  attaches,  if  not  to  the  exact  spot,  yd  to  the  locality,  chap. 
or  rather  the  valley,  that  we  may  in  ima<i:ination  follow  tlic  two  xvii 
companions  on  their  road.  v,— ^,-^i-_ 

We  leave  the  City  by  the  Western  Gate.  A  rapid  })rogrcss  Ibr 
about  twenty-live  minutes,  and  we  have  reached  the  edge  of  the 
l)lateau.  The  blood-stained  City,  and  the  cloud-and-gloom-capped 
trysting-place  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  are  behind  us;  and  with 
every  step  forward  and  ui)\vard  tiie  air  seems  fresher  and  freer,  as  if 
we  felt  in  it  the  scent  of  mountain,  or  even  the  far-otf  breezes  of  the 
sea.  Other  twcnty-tive  or  thirty  minutes — perhaps  a  little  more, 
passing  here  and  there  country-houses — and  we  pause  to  look  back, 
now  on  the  wide  i)rospect  far  as  Bethlehem.  Again  we  pursue  our 
way.  AVe  are  now  getting  beyond  the  dreary,  rocky  region,  and  are 
entering  on  a  valley.  To  our  right  is  the  pleasant  spot  that  nmrks 
the  ancient  A'(?jfj/(fo«7?,"  on  the  border  of  Judah,  now  occupied  by  the  "Josh.  xv. 
yiWage  of  Lifta.  A  short  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  and  we  have 
left  the  well-paved  Roman  road  and  are  heading  up  a  lovely  valley. 
The  path  gently  climbs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  with  the  height 
on  which  Emmaus  stands  prominently  before  us.  About  equidistant 
are,  on  the  right  Lifta,  on  the  left  Kolonieh.  The  roads  from  these 
two,  describing  almost  a  semicircle  (the  one  to  the  north-west,  the 
other  to  the  north-east),  meet  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  Emmaus  (TTammoza,  Beit  Mizza).  What  an  oasis  this  in  a  region 
of  hills!  Along  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  babbles  down,  and 
low  in  the  valley  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  are  scented  orange-  and 
lemon-gardens,  olive-groves,  luscious  fruit  trees,  pleasant  enclosures, 
shady  nooks,   bright  dwellings,   and  on  the  height  lovely  Emmaus. 

here  to  enter  into  the  various  reasons  in^- to  the  Talmud  =  Emmaus.     But  this 

ur<ied  by  the  talented  and  accomplished  is    onl}-   4  >    furlonf:;s    from    Jerusalem, 

proposer  of  this  identification.    Suffice  it,  But  at  the  head  of  the  same  vallej',  in 

in  refutation,  to  note,   that,  ((dmittedly,  the   Wady   Buwai,    and    at   a    distance 

there  were  'no   natural    hot-baths,'    or  of  about  three  miles  north,  is  Kubeibeh, 

thermal  sprin,2;s,    here,    only    •  artificial  the    Emmaus    of    the    Crusaders,    just 

Roman    baths,'   such    as,    no   doubt,  in  sixty    furlongs     from      Jerusalem.     Be- 

many  other  places,  and  that  '  this  Em-  tween  these   places    is    Beit   Mtzza.    or 

maus  was  Emmaus  o«/^  at  the  particular  llammoza,   which  I  regard  as  the  real 

period  when  they  (St.   Luke  and  Jose-  Emmaus.     It    would   be    nearly   55    or 

plu(s)  were  writing '  (u.  s.  p.  62).     There  •  about  60  furlongs '  (St.  Luke) — sufficient- 

now    only    remain   two    localities,    the  ly  near  to  Kolonieh  (Colonia)  to  account 

modern  Kolonieh  and  Knheibeh — for  the  for  the  name,  since  the  '  colony  '  would 

strange  proposed  identification  by  Lieut,  extend    up    the    valley,    and  sufficiently 

Conder    in   the    Quarterly  Rep.  of    the  near  to  Kubeiheh  to  account  for  the  tra- 

Pal.  Explor.   Fund,  Oct.  1876  (pp.   172-  dition.     The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

175)    seems    now    abandoned    even    by  has  now  apparently  fixed  on  Knheiheh  as 

its  author.     A'o/o«(e/<  would,  of  course,  the  site  (see  Q.  Report,  July,  1881,  p.  237, 

representthe  Colonia  oiJosephits. accor(]-  and  their  N.T.  map. 
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A  sweet  spot  to  which  to  wander  on  that  spring  afternoon;'  a  most 
suitable  place  where  to  meet  such  companionship,  and  to  tind  such 
teaching,  as  on  that  Easter  Day. 

It  may  have  been  where  the  two  roads  from  Lifta  and  Kolo- 
nieh  meet,  that  the  mj'sterious  Stranger,  Whom  they  knew  not,  their 
,  eyes  being  '  holden, '  joined  the  two  friends.  Yet  all  these  six  or  seven 
miles  nheir  converse  had  been  of  Him,  and  even  now  their  tiushed 
faces  bore  the  marks  of  sadness^  on  account  of  those  events  of  which 
they  had  been  speaking — disappointed  hopes,  all  the  more  bitter  for 
the  perplexing  tidings  about  the  empty  Tonil)  and  the  absent  Body 
of  the  Christ.  So  is  Christ  often  near  to  us  when  our  eyes  are  holden, 
and  we  know  Him  not;  and  so  do  ignorance  and  unbelief  often  fill 
our  hearts  with  sadness,  even  when  truest  joy  would  most  become  us. 
To  the  question  of  the  Stranger  about  the  topics  of  a  conversation 
which  had  so  visibly  aftected  them,*  they  replied  in  language  which 
shows  that  they  were  so  absorbed  by  it  themselves,  as  scarcely  to 
understand  how  even  a  I'estive  pilgrim  and  stranger  in  Jerusalem 
could  have  failed  to  know  it,  or  perceive  its  sui)reme  importance. 
Yet,  strangely  unsympathetic  as  from  His  question  He  might  seem, 
there  was  that  in  His  Appearance  which  unlocked  their  inmost 
hearts.  They  told  Him  their  thoughts  about  this  Jesus;  how  He 
liad  showed  Himself  a  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  ])efore  God 
and  all  the  people;^  then,  how  their  rulers  had  crucified  Him;  and, 
lastly,  how  fresh  perplexity  had  come  to  them  from  the  tidings  which 
the  women  had  lirought,  and  which  Peter  and  John  had  so  far  con- 
firmed, )jut  were  unable  to  explain.  Their  words  were  almost  child- 
like in  their  simplicity,  deei)ly  truthful,  and  with  a  pathos  and  earnest 
craving  for  guidance  and  comfort  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 
To  such  souls  it  was,  that  the  Risen  Saviour  would  give  His  first 
teaching.  The  very  rebuke  with  which  He  opened  it  must  have 
brought  its  comfoi't.  We  also,  in  our  weakness,  are  sometimes  sore 
distrest  when  we  hear  what,  at  the  moment,  seem  to  us  insuperable 

"  Eveu    to    this    day    tlii.s    seems     a  unlike  the  rest.     We  can  understand  the 

favourite  resort  of    the   iiiiiabitants    of  question  as  in  our  A.  V.,  but  scarcely  the 

Jerusalem     for    an     afternoon     (comp.  standm^-still  and   lookmg   sad    on    the 

Conder's  Tent-Work  in  i'alestine,  i.  pp.  question  as  in  tlie  R.V. 
25-27).  *  AVitliout  this    last  clause   we   coukl 

^  60  furlongs  about  =  7|  miles.  liardly  understand  iiow  a  stranger  would 

^  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that   the  accost  them,  and  ask  the  subject  of  their 

right   reading   of   the    close  of   ver.  17  conversation. 

(St.  Luke  xxiv.)  can  Ije  '  And  they  stood         ^  Meyer's  rendering  of  o?  tyivEvo  in 

still,    looking    sad.'     Every   reader  will  ver.    19   as   implying:    se  pro'stUil,   se 

mark    this    as   an   incongruous,    jejune  ^rfie^?<2'<,  is  more  correct  than  the  '  which 

break-up  in  the  vivid   narrative,     ([uite  was  '  of  both  the  A.V.  and  R.V. 
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difRcultics  raised  to  any  of  the  great  trutlis  of  our  holy  faith;  and.      chap. 
in  perhaps  equal  weakness,  feel  comforted  and  strengthene<l,  when       XVH 
some  'great  one'  turns  them  aside,  or  avows  himself  in  face  of  them   '--^•^  r — 
a  believing  disciple  of  Christ.     As  if  man's  puny  height  could  reach 
up  to  heaven's  mysteries,  or  any  big  infant's  strength  were  needed 
to  steady  the  building  which  God  has  roared  on  that  great  Corner- 
stone!     But   Chrisfs  rol)uke  was  not  of  such  kind.     Their  sorrow 
arose  from  their  folly  in   looking  only  at  the  things  seen,  and  this, 
from  their  slowness  to  believe  what  the  pi-()])hets  had  spoken.     Had 
they  attended  to  this,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  outward,  they  would  have  luiderstood  it  all.     Did  not  the 
Scriptures  M'ith  one  voice  teach  this  twofold  truth  about  the  Mes- 
siah, that  He  was  to  sutler  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?     Then  why 
wonder — why  not  rather   expect,    that   He    had   suflered,  and  that 
Angels  had  proclaimed  Him  alive  again? 

He  spake  it.  and  fresh  hoi)e  sprang  up  in  their  hearts,  new 
thoughts  rose  in  their  minds.  Their  eager  gaze  was  fastened  on  Him 
as  He  now  opened  up.  one  by  one,  the  Scriptures,  from  Moses  and  all 
the  prophets,  and  in  each  well-reniembered  passage  interpreted  to  them 
the  things  concerning  Himself.  Oh,  that  we  had  been  there  to  hear 
— though  in  the  silence  of  our  hearts  also,  if  only  we  crave  for  it, 
and  if  we  walk  with  Him,  He  sonu^tiines  so  opens  from  the  Scriptures 
— nay,  from  all  the  Scriptures,  that  which  comes  not  to  us  by 
critical  study:  'the  things  concerning  Himself.'  All  too  quickly  fled 
the  moments.  The  brief  space  was  traversed,  and  the  Stranger 
seemed  about  to  pass  on  from  F^nnnaus — not  feigning  it,  but  really: 
for.  the  Christ  will  only  abide  with  us  if  our  longing  and  loving  con- 
strain Him.  But  they  could  not  i)art  with  Him.  *  They  constrained 
Him.'  Love  made  them  ingenious.  It  was  toward  evening;  the  day 
was  far  spent:  He  must  even  abide  with  them.  What  a  rush  of 
thought  and  feeling  comes  to  us,  as  we  think  of  it  all,  and  try  to 
realise  times,  scenes,  circumstances  in  our  experience,  that  are  blessedly 
akin  to  it. 

The  Master  allowed  Tliiiiself  to  be  constrained.  He  went  in  to  be 
their  guest,  as  they  thought,  for  the  night.  The  simple  evening-meal 
was  spread.  He  sat  down  with  them  to  the  frugal  board.  And  now 
He  was  no  longer  the  Stranger:  He  was  the  Master.  No  one  asked, 
or  questioned,  as  He  took  the  bread  and  si)ake  the  words  of  blessing, 
then,  breaking,  gave  it  to  them.  But  tliat  moment  it  was,  as  if  an 
unfelt  Hand  had  ])een  taken  from  their  eyelids,  as  if  suddenly  the  film 
had  been  cleared  from  their  sight.      And   as  they  knew  Him,  He 
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B(  X  >K      \  ;i  iiished  from  their  view — for,  that  which  He  had  come  to  do  had  been 
^  (li)ii('.     They  were  unspeakably  rich  and  happy  now.     But,  amidst  it 

' — '^ —  ;ill,  one  thing  forced  itself  ever  anew  upon  them,  that,  even  while 
tlieir  eyes  had  yet  been  holden,  their  hearts  had  burned  within  them, 
w  hile  He  spake  to  them  and  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures.  So,  then, 
they  had  learned  to  the  full  the  Resurrection-lesson — not  only  that 
He  was  risen  indeed,  but  that  it  needed  not  His  seen  Bodily  Presence, 
if  only  He  opened  up  to  the  heart  and  mind  all  the  Scriptures  con- 
cerning Himself  And  this,  concerning  those  other  words  about 
'holding 'and  'touching'  Him — about  having  converse  and  fellow- 
ship with  Him  as  the  Risen  One,  had  been  also  the  lesson  taught  the 
Magdalene,  when  He  would  not  sutler  her  loving,  worshipful  touch, 
pointing  her  to  the  Ascension  before  Him.  This  is  the  great  lesson 
concerning  the  Risen  One,  which  the  Church  fully  learned  in  the  Day 
of  Pentecost. 

6.  That  same  afternoon,  in  circumstances  and  manner  to  us  un- 
■a  c.r.  XV.    known,  the  Lord  had  appeared  to  Peter."     We  may  perhaps  suggest, 

that  it  was  after  His  manifestation  at  Emmaus.  This  would  complete 
the  cycle  of  mercy:  first,  to  the  loving  sorrow  of  the  woman;  next,  to 
the  loving  perplexity  of  the  disciples;  then,  to  the  anxious  heart  of 
the  stricken  Peter — last,  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostles,  which  was 
again  drawing  together  around  the  assured  fact  of  His  Resiu^rection. 

7.  These  two  in  Emmaus  could  not  have  kept  the  good  tidings  to 
themselves.  Even  if  they  had  not  remembered  the  sorrow  and  per- 
plexity in  which  they  had  left  their  fellow-disciples  in  Jerusalem  that 
forenoon,  they  could  not  have  kept  it  to  themselves,  could  not  have 
remained  in  Emmaus,  but  must  have  gone  to  their  brethren  in  the 
City.  So  they  loft  the  uneaten  meal,  and  hastened  back  the  road  they 
had  travelled  with  the  now  well-known  Stranger — but,  ah,  with  what 
lighter  hearts  and  steps! 

They  knew  well  the  trysting-place  where  to  find  'the  Twelve' — 
nay,  not  the  Twelve  now,  but  '  the  Eleven' — and  even  thus  their  circle 
was  not  complete,  for,  as  already  stated,  it  was  broken  up,  and  at  least 
'I'homas  was  not  with  the  others  on  that  Easter-Evening  of  the  first 
'•St.  Lukr-  •  Lord's  Dav.'  But,  as  St.  Luke  is  careful  to  inform  us.''  with  them 
Avere  the  others  who  then  associated  with  them.  This  is  of  extreme 
importance,  as  marking  that  the  words  which  the  Risen  Christ  spake 
on  that  occasion  were  addressed  not  to  the  Apostles  as  such— a  thought 
forbidden  also  by  the  absence  of  Thomas — but  to  the  Church,  although 
it  may  be  as  personified  and  rejiresented  by  such  of  the  'Twelve,'  or 
rather  'Eleven,"  as  were  present  on  the  occasion. 
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When  the  two  froiu  Eiiimaus  arrived,  they  luund  the  little  band     chap. 
as  sheep  slicltering  within  the  ibid  from  the  stcji-ni.     Whether  they       XVii 
apprehended  persecution  simply  as  disciples,  or  because   the  tidings   ^— -^t'-*-' 
of  the  empty  Toml),  wliich  had  readied  the  authorities,  Avould  stir 
the  fears   of  the  8anliedrists,  s[)ecial  i)recautions  had  been  taken. 
The  outer  and  inner  doors  were  sliut,  alike  to  conceal  their  gather- 
ing and  to  i)revent  surprise.     But  those  assembled  were  now  sure 
of  at    k'ast    one    thing.     Christ    wan   risen.     And  when  they  from 
Emmaus  told  their  wondrous  story,  the    others    could  antiphonally 
rei)ly  by  i-elating  how  He  had  appeared,  not  only  to  the  Magdalene, 
but   also    to    Peter.     And    still    they  seem  not  yet  to  have  under- 
stood His  Resurrection;  to  have  regarded  it  as  rather  an  Ascension 
to  Heaven,  from  which  He  had   made    manifestation,  than    as    the 
reappearance  of  His  real,  though  glorified  Corporeity. 

Thev  were  sitting  at  meat" — if  we  mav  infer  from  the  notice  of  'S'- J^aik 

~  "•  XVI.  14 

St.  Mai'k,and  from  what  happened  immediately  afterwards, discussing, 
not  without  considerable  doubt  and  nusgiving.  the  real  import  of  these 
api)earances  of  Christ.  That  to  the  Magdalene  seems  to  have  been 
])ut  aside — at  least,  it  is  not  mentioned,  and,  even  in  regard  to  the 
others,  they  seem  to  have  been  considered,  at  any  rate  l)y  some, 
rather  as  what  we  might  call  spectral  appearances.  But  all  at  once 
He  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  common  salutation— on  His 
Lips  not  common,  l)ut  a,  reality — fell  on  their  hearts  at  first  with 
terror  rather  than  joy.  They  had  spoken  of  spectral  aj^pearances, 
and  now  they  believed  they  were  *  gazing'  (Osoopsiv)  on  'a  si)irit.' 
This  the  Saviour  first,  and  once  for  all,  corrected,  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  glorified  marks  of  His  Sacred  Wounds,  and  b}'  bidding  them 
handle  Him  to  convince  themselves,  that  His  was  a  real  Body,  and 
what  they  saw  not  a  disembodied  spirit.^  The  unbelief  of  doubt  now 
gave  place  to  the  not  daring  to  believe  all  that  it  meant,  for  very 
gladness,  and  for  wondering  whether  there  could  now  be  any  longer 
fellowship  or  bond  between  this  Risen  Christ  and  them  in  thcii- 
bodies.  It  was  to  remove  this  also,  which,  though  from  another 
aspect,  was  ecpially  unbelief,  that  the  Saviour  now  partook  before 
them  of  their  supper  of  broiled  fish,'  thus  holding  witli  them  true 
human  fellowship  as  of  old.^ 

^  I    cannot    understand    why    Canon  -  The  words  •  and  a  honeycomb  '  seem 

CboA:  (' Speaker's  Commentary '  ad  loc.)  spurious. 

regards  St.  Luke  xxiv.  89  as  belonging  '^  Such  seems  to  me  the  meaning  of  His 

'  to  the  appearance  on  the  octave  of  the  eating;  any  attempt  at  explaining,   we 

Resurrection.'     It  appears  to  me,  on  the  willingly  forego  in  our  ignorance  of  the 

contrary,  to   be   strictly  parallel   to  St.  conditions  of  a  glorified  i)ody,  just  as  we 

John  XX.  20.  refuse  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which 
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r>()()K  It  was  this  lesson  of  His  continuity — in  the  strictest  sense — with 

V  the  past,  which  was  required  in  order  that  the  Church  might  be,  so 
^ — ',-^^  to  speak,  reconstituted  now  in  the  Name,  Power,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Risen  One  Who  had  lived  and  died.  Once  more  He  spake  the 
'Peace  be  unto  you!  '  and  now  it  was  to  them  not  occasion  of  doubt 
or  fear,  but  the  well-known  salutation  of  their  old  Lord  and  Master. 
It  was  followed  by  the  re-gathering  and  constituting  of  the  Churcii  as 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Risen  One.  The  Church  of  the  Risen  One  was 
to  be  the  Ambassador  of  Christ,  as  He  had  been  the  Delegate  of  the 
Father.  '  The  Apostles  were  [say  rather,  '  the  Church  was  'I  com- 
missioned to  carry  on  Christ's  work,  and  not  to  begin  a  new  one.' '  '  As 
the  Father  has  sent  Me  [in  the  past,  for  His  Mission  was  completed], 
even  so  send  '^  I  you  [in  the  constant  present,  till  His  Coining  againj.' 
This  marks  the  threefold  relation  of  the  Church  to  tlu;  Son,  to  the 
Father, and  to  the  world, and  her  position  in  it.  In  the  same  manner, 
for  the  same  purpose,  nay,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  same  ({ualifi- 
cation  and  the  same  authority  as  the  Father  had  sent  Christ,  does  He 
commission  His  Church.  And  so  it  was  that  Ho  made  it  a  very  real 
commission  when  He  breathed  on  them,  not  individually  but  as  an 
assembly,  and  said:  'Take  ye  the  •' Holy  Ghost;  '  and  this,  manifestly 
not  in  the  absolute  sense,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,* 
but  as  the  connecting  link  with,  and  the  qualification  for,  the  authority 
bestowed  on  the  Church.  Or,  to  set  forth  another  aspect  of  it  by 
somewhat  inverting  the  order  of  the  words:  Alike  the  Mission  of  the 
Church  and  her  authority  to  forgive  or  retain  sins  are  connected  with 
a  personal  qualitication:  'Take  ye  the  Holy  Ghost; ' — in  which  the 
word  '  take  '  should  also  be  marked.  This  is  the  autliority  which  the 
Church  possesses,  not  ex  opere  operato,  but  ;is  connected  with  the 
taking  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church. 

He  suddenly  appeared  in  the  room  while  nlte  purpose,  while  neuTtoo  is  sending- in 

the  doors  were  shut.     But  I  at  least  can-  a  general  sense.     See  the  learned  and 

not  believe,  that  His  body  was  then  in  a  inii;enious     Note     of     Canon     Westcott 

'transition  state,' not  perfected  nor ([uitc  (Conini.  on  St.  .Folni,  p.  208). 

glorilicil  till  His  Ascension.  '■  In  the  oriiiinal  the  definite  article  is 

'    Wi'stcott.  omitted.     But  this,   Ihouiih   si^'nilicant, 

'^  The  words  in   tiie  two  clauses'  are  can   surely  not   be   supposed   to   prove 

different   in    regard   to   the   sendins;   of  that  the  expression   is  t>(|nivalent  to  "a 

Christ  |Vi:7rf'crraA/<-£V/<£)  and  in  regard  to  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'     For,  as  3Ie>/er 

the  Churcli  (TtEi.ntooui.iai).     No  doubt,  has  pointed  out,  the  word  is  used  in  other 

there  mu.st  be  deeper  meaning  in   this  passagt'S  witiiout  the  article,  where  the 

distinction,   yet  both  are  used   alike  of  Holy   (Ihost    is    referred   to   (comp.    St. 

Christ  and  of  the  disciples.     It  maybe  .Fohn  i.  :j:) ;  vii.  ;!!i:  Acts  i.  2,  ;">). 

as  (7/'«/«(^'/'seems  to  hint  (Hil)l.  Tlu'ol.  I>(>\.  '  This    alone   would   suffice   to   show 

of  the  N.T.   p.  .'32!i)   that  dTto<TT(iXX<^.  what     misinterpretation     is    sometimes 

from   which    'apostle'   and    'apostolati;"  made,  by  friend  ami  foe,  of  the  use  of 

are  derived,  refers  to  a  mission  with  a  these  words  in  the  English  Ordinal, 
definite  commission,  or  rathci'  for  a  deli- 
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It  still  remains  to  explain,  so  far  as  we  can,  these  two  points:  .n     CHAP, 
what  this  power  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins  consists,  and  in  what       xvii 

manner  it  resides  in  the  Church.     In  regard  to  the  former  we  must  ^— ^^ ' 

first  inquire  what  idea  it  would  convey  to  those  to  whom  Christ  spake 
the  words.  It  has  already  been  explained,''  that  the  power  of  "  i^ook  iii. 
'  loosing  '  and  '  binding '  referred  to  the  legislative  authority  claimed 
by,  and  conceded  to,  the  Rabbinic  College.  Similarly,  as  previously 
stated,  that  here  referred  to  applied  to  their  juridical  or  judicial 
power,  according  to  which  they  pronounced  a  person  either  ^Zaklcoi,^ 
innocent  or  Mrce';  'absolved,'  'Patur';  or  else  'liable,  '  'guilty,' 
'  Chayyabh  '  (whether  liable  to  punishment  or  sacrifice).  In  the  true 
sense,  therefore,  this  is  rather  administrative,  disciplinary  power, 
'  the  power  of  the  keys ' — such  as  St.  Paul  would  have  had  the  " 
Corinthian  Church  put  in  force — the  power  of  admission  and  exclu- 
sion, of  the  authoritative  declaration  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in 
the  exercise  of  which  power  (as  it  seems  to  the  present  writer)  the 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  is  also  in- 
volved. And  yet  it  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  '  absolution 
from  sin,'  which  belongs  only  to  God  and  to  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  but  absolution  of  the  sinner,  which  He  has  delegated  to  His 
Church:  'Whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive,  they  are  forgiven.'  These 
words  also  teach  us,  that  what  the  Rabbis  claimed  in  virtue  of  their 
office,  that  the  Lord  bestowed  on  His  Church  in  virtue  of  her  receiving, 
and  of  the  indwelling  of,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  answering  the  second  question  proposed,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
one  important  point.     The  power  of  '  binding  '   and   '  loosing  '  had 
been  primarily  committed  to  the  Apostles,'' and  exercised  by  them  ist.  Matt. 
in  connection  with  the  Church."      On  the  other  hand,  that  of  for-  xviii.  is 
giving  and.  retaining  sins,   in   the    sense    explained,  was  primarily  22^23^^^" 
bestowed  on  the  Church,  and  exercised  by  her  through  her  repre- 
sentatives, the  Apostles,  and  those  to  whom  they  committed  rule."  "icor.  v. 

4   5   12   13 ■ 

Although,  therefore,  the  Lord  on  that  night  committed  this  power  to  2'cor,  ii.  e" 
His  Church,  it  was  in  the  person  of  her  representatives   and  rulers. 
The  Apostles  alone  could    exercise    legislative    functions,'  but   the 
Church  has  to  the  end  of  time  '  the  power  of  the  keys. ' 

8.  There  had  been  absent  from  the  circle  of  disciples  on  that 
Easter-Evening  one  of  the  Apostles,  Thomas.  Even  when  told  of 
the  marvellous  events  at  that  gathering,  he  refused  to  believe,  unless 
he  had  personal  and  sensuous  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  report. 

'  The   decrees  of    the   first    Councils      either  as  disciplinary,  or  else  as  explana- 
should  be  regarded  not  as  legislative,  but      tory  of  Ai)ostolic  teaching  and  legislation. 
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.  45-51 


It  can  scarcely  have  been,  that  Thomas  did  not  believe  in  the  fact 
that  Christ's  Body  had  quitted  the  Tomb,  or  that  He  had  really 
appeared.  But  he  held  last  by  what  we  may  term  the  Vision- 
hypothesis,  or,  in  this  case,  rather  the  spectral  theory.  But  until 
this  Apostle  also  had  come  to  conviction  of  the  Resurrection  in  the 
only  real  sense — of  the  identical  though  g-loritied  Corporeity  of  the 
Lord,  and  hence  of  the  continuity  of  the  past  with  the  present  and 
future,  it  was  impossible  to  re-form  the  Apostolic  Circle,  or  to  renew 
the  Apostolic  commission,  since  its  primal  message  was  testimony 
concerning  the  Risen  One.  This,  if  we  may  so  suggest,  seems  the 
reason  why  the  Apostles  still  remained  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of 
hastening,  as  directed,  to  meet  the  Master  in  Galilee. 

A  quiet  week  had  passed,  during  which — and  this  also  may  be 
for  our  twofold  learning — the  Apostles  excluded  not  Thomas,^  nor 
yet  Thomas  withdrew  from  the  Apostles.  Once  more  the  day  of 
days  had  come — the  Octave  of  the  Feast.  From  that  Easter-Day 
onwards  the  Church  must,  even  without  special  institution,  have 
celebrated  the  weekly-recurring  memorial  of  His  Resurrection,  as 
that  when  He  breathed  on  the  Church  the  breath  of  a  new  life,  and 
consecrated  it  to  be  His  Representative.  Thus,  it  was  not  only  the 
memorial  of  His  Resurrection,  but  the  birthday  of  the  Church,  even 
as  Pentecost  was  her  baptismal  day.  On  that  Octave,  then,  the 
disciples  were  again  gathered,  under  circumstances  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  Easter,  but  now  Thomas  was  also  with  them.  Once  more — 
and  it  is  again  specially  marked:  'the  doors  being  shut'* — the 
Risen  Saviour  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  with  the  well- 
known  salutation.  He  now  otfered  to  Thomas  the  demanded  evidence; 
but  it  was  no  longer  either  needed  or  sought.  With  a  full  rush  of 
feeling  he  yielded  himself  to  the  blessed  conviction,  which,  once 
formed,  must  immediately  have  passed  into  act  of  adoration:  'My 
Lord  and  my  God ! '  The  fullest  confession  this  hitherto  made,  and 
which  truly  embraced  the  whole  outcome  of  the  new  conviction 
concerning  the  reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  We  remember  how, 
under  similar  circumstances,  Nathanael  had  been  the  first  to  utter 
fullest  confession.*  We  also  remember  the  analogous  reply  of  the 
Saviour.  As  then,  so  now,  He  pointed  to  the  higher:  to  a  faith 
which  was  not  the  outcome  of  sight,  and  therefore  limited  and  bounded 


1  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  Thomas  did  not  deny  that  Christ 
was  risen — except  as  in  the  i)eculiar  sense 
of  tiie  Resurrection.  Had  lie  denied  the 
other,  he  would  scarcely  have  continueil 


in  the  company  of  the  Ajjostlea. 

-'  Significantly,  the  expression  '  for  fear 
of  the  Jews '  no  longer  occurs.  That 
apprehension  had  for  the  present  passed 
away. 
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by  sight,  whether  of  the  senses  or  of  perception  by  the  intellect.  As 
one  has  linely  remarked:  'This  last  and  greatest  of  the  Beatitudes  is 
the  peculiar  heritage  of  the  later  Church '  ^ — and  thus  most  aptly 
comes  as  the  consecration  gift  of  that  Church. 

9.  The  next  scene  presented  to  us  is  once  again  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee.  The  manifestation  to  Thomas,  and,  with  it,  the  restoration 
of  unity  in  the  Apostolic  Circle,  had  originally  concluded  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.*  But  the  report  which  had  spread  in  the  early  Church, 
that  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  was  not  to  die,  led  him  to  add  to 
his  Gospel,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an  account  of  the  events  with 
which  this  expectancy  had  connected  itself.  It  is  most  instructive 
to  the  critic,  when  challenged  at  every  step  to  explain  why  one  or 
another  fact  is  not  mentioned  or  mentioned  only  in  one  Gospel,  to 
find  that,  but  for  the  correction  of  a  possible  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  aged  Apostle,  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  have  contained 
no  reference  to  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  nay,  to  the 
presence  of  the  disciples  there  before  the  Ascension.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  St.  John  had  it  in  his  mind.  And  should  we  not  learn  from 
this,  that  what  appear  to  us  strange  omissions,  which,  when  held 
by  the  side  of  the  other  Gospel-narratives,  seem  to  involve  discre- 
pancies, may  be  capable  of  the  most  satisfactory  explanation,  if  we 
only  knew  all  the  circumstances? 

The  history  itself  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  its  own  peculiar  setting. 
It  is  of  green  Galilee,  and  of  the  blue  Lake,  and  recalls  the  early 
days  and  scenes  of  this  history.  As  St.  Matthew  has  it,*"  '  the  eleven 
disciples  went  away  into  Galilee  ' — probably  immediately  after  that 
Octave  of  the  Easter.  ''■  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  they  made 
known  not  only  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection,  but  the  trysting  which 
the  Risen  One  had  given  them — perhaps  at  that  Mountain  where 
lie  had  spoken  His  first  'Sermon.'  And  so  it  was,  that  'some 
doubted,'"  and  that  He  afterwards  appeared  to  the  five  hundred  at 
once.**  But  on  that  morning  there  were  by  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  only 
seven  of  the  disciples.  Five  of  them  only  are  named.  They  are 
those  who  most  closely  kept  in  company  with  Him — perhaps  also 
they  who  lived  nearest  the  Lake. 

The  scene  is  introduced  by  Peter's  proposal  to  go  a-fishing.  It 
seems  as  if  the  old  habits  had  come  back  to  them  with  the  old 
associations.     Peter's  companions  naturally  proposed  to  join  him.' 


CHAP. 
XVH 


'  Canon  Westcotf. 

^  The  account  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44- 
48)  is  a  condensed  narrative — without 
distinction  of  time   or  place — of    what 


occurred  during  all  the  forty  days. 

3  The  word  '  immediately '  in  St.  John 
xxi.  3  is  spurious. 


•  St.  John 
XX.  30,  31 


b  St.  Matt, 
xxvlil.  16 


'  St.  Matt, 
xxrtii.  17 
dl  Cor.  sv. 
6 
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*  St.  Luke 
V.  1.  11. 


All  that  still,  clear  night  they  were  on  the  Lake,  but  caught 
nothing.  Did  not  this  recall  to  them  the  former  event,  when  James 
and  John,  and  Peter  and  Andrew  were  called  to  be  Apostles,  and  did 
it  not  specially  recall  to  Peter  the  searching  and  sounding  of  his 
heart  on  the  morning  that  followed? "  But  so  utterly  self-unconscious 
were  they,  and,  let  us  add,  so  far  is  this  history  fr(jm  any  trace  of 
legendary  design,'  that  not  the  slightest  indication  of  this  appears. 
Early  morning  was  breaking,  and  under  the  rosy  glow  above  the 
cool  shadows  were  still  lying  on  the  pebbly  'beach.'  There  stood 
the  Figure  of  One  Whom  they  recognised  not — nay,  not  even  Avhen 
He  spake.  Yet  His  Words  were  intended  to  bring  them  this  know- 
ledge. The  direction  to  cast  the  net  to  the  right  side  of  the  ship 
brought  them,  as  He  had  said,  the  haul  for  which  they  had  toiled 
all  night  in  vain.  And  more  than  this:  such  a  multitude  of  fishes, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  up  the  net  into  the  ship.  This  was 
enough  for  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'  and  whose  heart  may 
previously  have  misgiven  him.  He  whispered  it  to  Peter:  '  It  is 
the  Lord,'  and  Simon,  only  reverently  gathering  about  him  his  fisher's 
upper  garment,'^  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  Yet  even  so,  except  to  be 
sooner  by  the  side  of  Christ,  Peter  seems  to  have  gained  nothing  by 
his  haste.  The  others,  leaving  the  ship,  and  transferring  themselves 
to  a  small  boat,  which  must  have  been  attached  to  it,  followed, 
rowing  the  short  distance  of  about  one  hundred  yards,*  and  dragging 
after  them  the  net,  weighted  with  the  fishes. 

They  stepped  on  the  beach,  hallowed  by  His  Presence,  in  silence, 
as  if  they  had  entered  Church  or  Temple.  They  dared  not  even 
dispose  of  the  netful  of  fishes  which  they  had  dragged  on  shore, 
until  He  directed  them  what  to  do.  This  only  they  noticed,  that 
some  unseen  hand  had  prepared  the  morning  meal,  which,  when 
asked  by  the  Master,  they  had  admitted  they  had  not  of  their  own. 
And  now  Jesus  directed  them  to  bring  the  fish  they  had  caught. 
When  Peter  dragged  up  the  weighted  net,  it  was  found  full  of  great 
fishes,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  in  number.  There  is 
no  need  to  attach  any  symbolic  import  to  that  number,  as  the  Fathers 
and  later  writers  have  done.  We  can  quite  understand— nay,  it 
seems  almost  natural,  that,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances,  they  should 
have  counted  the  large  fishes  in  that  miraculous  draught  that  still 


'  Yet  St.  John  must  have  been   ac- 
quainted with  this  narrative,  recorded  as 
it  is  by  all  the  three  Synoptists. 
^  This  notice  also  seems  specially  In- 


dicative   that    the    narrator  is  himself 
from  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 
»  About  200  cubits. 
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left  the  net  unbroken.'     It  may  have  been,  that  they  were  told  to     chap. 
count  the  fishes — partly,  also,  to  show  the  reality  of  what  had  taken       XVll 
place.     But  on  the  fire  of  coals  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  ^— ^r — ^ 
fish,  and  beside  it  only  one  bread. ^    To  this  meal  He  now  bade  them, 
for  they  seem  still  to  have  hung  back  in  reverent  awe,  nor  durst  they 
ask  Him,  Who  He  was,   well  knowing  it  was  the  Lord.      This,  as 
St.  John  notes,  was  the  third  appearance  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  as 
a  body.^ 

10.  And  still  this  morning  of  blessing  was  not  ended.  The 
frugal  meal  was  past,  with  all  its  significant  teaching  of  just  sufficient 
provision  for  His  Servants,  and  abundant  supply  in  the  unbroken  net 
beside  them.  But  some  special  teaching  was  needed,  more  even 
than  that  to  Thomas,  for  him  whose  work  was  to  be  so  prominent 
among  the  Apostles,  whose  love  was  so  ardent,  and  yet  in  its  very 
ardour  so  full  of  danger  to  himself.  For,  our  dangers  spring  not 
only  from  deficiency,  but  it  may  be  from  excess  of  feeling,  when  that 
feeling  is  not  commensurate  with  inward  strength.  Had  Peter  not 
confessed,  quite  honestly,  yet,  as  the  event  proved,  mistakingly,  that 
his  love  to  Christ  would  endure  even  an  ordeal  that  would  disperse 
all  the  others?*     And  had  he  not,   almost  immediately  afterwards,    »st.  Matt. 

'  .  .  .  '     xxvl.  33; 

and  though  prophetically  warned  of  it,  thrice  denied  his  Lord?  st.  John 
Jesus  had,  indeed,  since  then  appeared  specially  to  Peter  as  the 
Risen  One.  But  this  threefold  denial  still  stood,  as  it  were,  uncan- 
celled before  the  other  disciples,  nay,  before  Peter  himself.  It  was  to 
this  that  the  threefold  question  of  the  Risen  Lord  now  referred. 
Turning  to  Peter,  with  pointed  though  most  gentle  allusion  to  the 
danger  of  self-confidence — a  confidence  springing  from  only  a  sense 
of  personal  affection,  even  though  genuine — He  asked:  'Simon,  son 
of  Jona  ' — as  it  were  with  fullest  reference  to  what  he  was  naturally 
— '  lovest  thou  Me  more  than  these? '  Peter  understood  it  all.  No 
longer  with  confidence  in  self,  avoiding  the  former  reference  to  the 
others,  and  even  with  marked  choice  of  a  different  word  to  express 
his  aflection  *  from  that  which  the  Saviour  had  used,  he  replied,  ap- 
pealing rather  to  his  Lord's,  than  to  his  own  consciousness:  'Yea, 
Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee.'     And  even  here  the  answer  of 

1    Canon    Westcntt    gives,    from    St.  ^  ^his  seems  imi)]ie(l  in  the  absence  of 

Augustine,  the  points  of  difference  be-  the  article  in  St.  John  xxi.  9. 

tween  this  and  the  miraculous  draught  ■'  St.  John  could  not  have  meant  His 

of  tishes   on    the    former   occasion    (St.  third  appearance  in  general,  since  him- 

Luke  v.).     These   are  very  interesting.  self  had  recorded  three  previous  mani- 

Not  so  tlie  fanciful  speculations  of  the  festations. 

Fathers  about  the  symbolic  meaning  of  *  Christ  asksj  ayana^  jus,  and  Peter 

the  number  153.                     <  answers:  au  oli^ai  on  (pkco  ere. 
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BOOK  Christ  is  characteristic.  It  was  to  set  him  first  the  humblest  work, 
"V  that  which  needed  most  tender  care  and  patience:  '  Feed  [provide  with 
^— ~r-*^  food]  My  Lambs.' 

Yet  a  second  time  came  the  same  question,  although  now  without 
the  reference  to  the  others,  and,  with  the  same  answer  by  Peter,  the 
now  varied  and  enlarged  commission:  *  Feed  [shepherd,  jroijuaivs]  My 
Sheep. '  Yet  a  third  time  did  Jesus  repeat  the  same  question,  now 
adopting  in  it  the  very  word  which  Peter  had  used  to  express  his 
afiection.  Peter  was  grieved  at  this  threefold  repetition.  It  recalled 
only  too  bitterly  his  threefold  denial.  And  yet  the  Lord  was  not 
doubtful  of  Peter's  love,  for  each  time  He  followed  up  His  question 
with  a  fresh  Apostolic  commission;  but  now  that  He  put  it  for  the 
third  time,  Peter  would  have  the  Lord  send  down  the  sounding-line 
quite  into  the  lowest  deep  of  his  heart:  '  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all 
things — Thou  perceivest ^  that  I  love  Thee!'  And  now  the  Saviour 
spake  it:  'Feed  [provide  food  for]  My  Sheep.'  His  Lambs,  His 
Sheep,  to  be  provided  for,  to  be  tended  as  such!  And  only  love  can 
do  such  service. 

Yes,  and  Peter  did  love  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  had  loved  Him  when 
he  said  it,  only  too  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  that  he 
would  follow  the  Master  even  unto  death.  And  Jesus  saw  it  all — 
yea,  and  how  this  love  of  the  ardent  temperament  which  had  once 
made  him  rove  at  wild  liberty,  would  give  place  to  patient  work  of 
love,  and  be  crowned  with  that  martyrdom  which,  when  the  beloved 
disciple  wrote,  was  already  matter  of  the  past.  And  the  very 
manner  of  death  by  which  he  was  to  glorify  God  was  indicated  in 
tlie  words  of  Jesus. 

As  He  spake  them.  He  joined  the  symbolic  action  to  His  '  Follow 
Me.'  This  command,  and  the  encouragement  of  being  in  death 
literally  made  like  Him — following  Him — were  Peter's  best  strength. 
He  obeyed;  but  as  he  turned  to  do  so,  he  saw  another  following. 
As  St.  John  himself  puts  it,  it  seems  almost  to  convey  that  he  had 
longed  to  share  Peter's  call,  with  all  that  it  implied.  For,  St.  John 
speaks  of  himself  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  he  reminds  us 
that  in  that  night  of  betrayal  he  had  been  specially  a  sharer  with 
Peter,  nay,  had  spoken  what  the  other  had  silently  asked  of  him.  Was 
it  impatience,  was  it  a  touch  of  the  old  Peter,  or  was  it  a  simple 
inquiry  of  brotherly  interest  which  prompted  the  question,  as  he 
pointed  to  John:  '  Lord — and  this  man,  what? '  Whatever  had 
been  the  motive,  to  him,  as  to  us  all,  when,  perplexed  about  those 
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who  seem  to  follow  Christ,  we  ask  it — sometimes  in  bigoted  narrow-     CHAP. 
ness,  sometimes  in  ignorance,  folly,  or  jealousy — is  this  the  answer:       XVII 
'  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  Me.  '     For  John  also  had  his  life-  ^-^-v — ' 
work  for  Christ.     It  was  to  '  tarry  '  while  He  was  coming ' — to  tarry 
those  many  years  in  patient  labour,  while  Christ  was  coming. 

But  what  did  it  mean?  The  saying  went  abroad  among  the 
brethren  that  John  was  not  to  die,  but  to  tarry  till  Jesus  came  again 
to  reign,  when  death  would  be  swallowed  up  in  victory.  But  Jesus 
had  not  so  said,  only:  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  while  I  am  coming.' 
What  that  '  Coming '  was,  Jesus  had  not  said,  and  John  knew  not. 
So,  then,  there  are  things,  and  connected  with  His  Coming,  on  which 
Jesus  has  left  the  veil,  only  to  be  lifted  l)y  His  own  Hand — which  He 
means  us  not  to  know  at  present,  and  which  we  should  ])e  content  to 
leave  as  He  has  left  them. 

11.  Beyond  this  narrative  we  have  only  briefest  notices:  by  St. 
Paul,  of  Christ  manifesting  Himself  to  James,  which  probably  finally 
decided  him  for  Christ,  and  of  His  manifestation  to  the  five  hundred 
at  once;  by  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Eleven  meeting  Him  at  the  mountain, 
where  He  had  appointed  them;  by  St.  Luke,  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Scriptures  during  the  forty  days  of  communication  between  the  Risen 
Christ  and  the  disciples. 

But  this  twofold  testimony  comes  to  us  from  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark,  that  then  the  worshipping  disciples  were  once  more  formed  into 
the  Apostolic  Circle — Apostles,  now,  of  the  Kisen  Christ.  And  this 
was  the  warrant  of  their  new  commission:  '  All  power  (authority) 
has  been  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.'  And  this  was  their 
new  commission:  '  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  this  was  their  work:  'Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you.'  And  this 
is  His  final  and  sure  promise:  'And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  evei 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

12.  We  are  once  more  in  Jerusalem,  whither  He  had  bidden  them 
go  to  tarry  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  promise.  The  Pentecost 
was  drawing  nigh.  And  on  that  last  day — the  day  of  His  Ascension 
— He  led  them  forth  to  the  well-remembered  Bethany.  From  where 
He  had  made  His  last  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  before  His 
Crucifixion,  would  He    make    His    triumphant    Entry    visibly    into 

1  So  Canon  H^f.s/co// renders  the  mean-  ment  of  the  Clinrch.     The  tradition  that 

ing.     The   'comine;'  mi,2;ht  refer  to  the  St.  John  only  slept  in  liis  crave  at  Ephe- 

Becond  Cominp;,    to  the   destruction   of  sus  is  mentioned  even  by  St.  yl»f/»s/<"e. 
Jerusalem,  or  even  to  the  tirm  establish- 
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BOOK  Heaven.  Once  more  would  they  liave  asked  Him  about  that  wliicli 
^^  seemed  to  them  the  final  consummation — the  restoration  of  the 
^— "^Y- — '  Kingdom  to  Israel.  But  such  questions  l)ecamc  them  not.  Theirs 
was  to  be  work,  not  rest;  sutFering,  not  triumph.  The  great  promise 
before  them  was  of  spiritual,  not  outward,  power:  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
—and  their  call  not  yet  to  reign  with  Him,  but  to  bear  witness  for 
Him.  And,  as  He  so  spake,  He  lifted  His  Hands  in  blessing  upon 
them,  and,  as  He  w^as  visibly  taken  up,  a  cloud  received  Him.  And 
still  they  gazed,  with  upturned  faces,  on  that  luminous  cloud  which 
had  received  Him,  and  two  Angels  spake  to  them  this  last  message 
from  Him,  tluit  He  should  so  come  in  like  manner-^as  they  had 
beheld  Him  going  into  heaven. 

And  so  their  last  question  to  Him,  ere  He  had  parted  from  them, 
was  also  answered,  and  with  blessed  assurance.  Reverently  they 
worshipped  Him;  then,  with  great  joy,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  So 
it  was  all  true,  all  real — and  Christ  '  sat  down  at  the  Right  Hand  of 
God!'  Henceforth,  neither  doubting,  ashamed,  nor  yet  afraid,  they 
'were  continually  in  the  Temple,  l^lessing  God.'  'And  they  went 
forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  by  the  signs  that  followed.     Amen.' 

Amen!  It  is  so.  Ring  out  the  bells  of  heaven;  sing  forth  the 
Angelic  welcome  of  worship;  carry  it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  earth! 
Shine  forth  from  Bethany,  Thou  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  chase 
away  earth's  mist  and  darkness,  for  Heaven's  golden  day  has 
broken ! 


Easter  Morning j  1883. — Our  task  is  ended — and  we  also  worship 
and  look  up.  And  w^e  go  back  from  this  sight  into  a  hostile  world, 
to  love,  and  to  live,  and  to  work  for  the  Risen  Christ.  But  as  earth's 
day  is  growing  dim,  and,  with  earth's  gathering  darkness,  breaks  over 
it  heaven's  storm,  we  ring  out — as  of  old  they  were  wont,  from  church- 
tower,  to  the  mariners  that  hugged  a  rock-bound  coast — our  Easter- 
bells  to  guide  them  who  are  belated,  over  the  storm-tossed  sea,  beyond 
the  breakers,  into  the  desired  haven.  Ring  out,  earth,  all  thy  Easter- 
chimes;  bring  your  offerings,  all  ye  people;  worship   in  faith,  for — 

'  This  Jesus,  Which  was  received  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come,  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven.'  '  Even 
so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!' 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PSEUDEPIGRAPHIC   WRITINGS. 

(See  vol.  i.  pi).  37,  38,  and  other  places.) 

AFP. 
Only  the  briefest  account  of  tliese  can  be  given  in  tlaid  place ;  barely  more  than  an  i 

enumeration.  .  _^_ 

I.  The  Book  of  Enoch. — As  the  contents  and  the  literature  of  this  remarkable 
book,  which  is  quoted  by  St.  Jude  (yv.  14,  15),  have  been  fully  described  in  Dr. 
Smith's  and  Wace's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  (vol.  ii.  pp.  124-128),  we  may 
here  refer  to  it  the  more  shortly. 

It  comes  to  us  from  Palestine,  but  has  only  been  preserved  in  au  Ethiopic  trans- 
lation (published  by  Archbishop  Laurence  [Oxford,  1838;  in  English  transl.  3rd  ed. 
1821-1838;  German  transl.  by  A.  G.  Hoffmann],  then  from  five  different  MSS.  by 
Professor  Dillmann  [Leipzig,  1851;  in  German  transl.  Leipzig,  1853]).  But  even 
the  Ethiopic  translation  is  not  from  the  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  but  from  a 
Greek  version,  of  whicli  a  small  fragment  has  been  discovered  (ch.  Ixxxix.  42-19; 
published  by  Cardinal  Mai.  Coinp.  also  Gildemeister,  Zeitschr.  d.  D.  Morg.  Ges.  for 
1855,  pp.  621-624,  and  Gebhanlt,  Merx'  Arch.  ii.  1872,  p.  243). 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  work:  An  Introduction  of  five  brief  chapters,  and 
the  book  (which,  however,  contains  not  a  few  spurious  passages)  consists  of  five 
parts,  followed  by  a  suitable  Epilogue.  The  most  interesting  portions  are  those 
which  tell  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  its  consequences,  of  Enoch's  rapt  journeys 
through  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  (ch.  vi.-xxxvi.); 
the  Apocalyptic  portions  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Advent  of  the 
Messiah  (Ixxxiii.-xci.);  and,  lastly,  the  hortatory  discourses  (xci.-cv.).  When  we 
add,  that  it  is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  intense  faith  and  earnestness  about  tlie 
Messiah,  'the  last  things,'  and  other  doctrines  specially  brought  out  in  the  New 
Testament,  its  importance  will  be  understood.  Altogether  the  Book  of  Enoch  con- 
tains 108  chapters. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  has  been  arranged  (by  Schiirer  and  others)  into 
three  parti: — 1.  The  Original  Work  (Gnmdschrift),  ch.  i.-xxxvi. ;  Ixxii.-cv. 
This  portion  is  supposed  to  date  from  about  175  b.c.  2.  The  Parai>les,  ch.  xxxvii.- 
liv.  6 ;  Iv.  3-lix. ;  Ixi.-lxiv. ;  Ixix.  26-lxxi.  This  part  also  dates  previous  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ — perhaps  from  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great.  3.  The  so-caffed 
Noachian  Sections,  ch.  liv.  7-lv.  2 ;  Ix. ;  Ixv.-lxix.  25.  To  these  must  be  added 
ch.  cvi.,  cvli.,  and  the  later  conclusion  in  ch.  cviii.  On  the  dates  of  all  these 
portions  it  is  impossible  to  speak  definitely. 

II.  Even  greater,  though  a  diflerent  interest,  attaches  to  the  Sihylline  Oracles, 
written  in  Greek  hexameters.^    In  their  present  form  they  consist  of  twelve  books, 

1  We  have  in  the  main    accepted  the  learned  criticism   of   Pmtessor  Frialtieb  (Oracula 
Slbyllina,  18.)-.>. 
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AFP.  toirethor  with  several  fragments.  Passing  over  two  large  fragments,  which  seem  to 
J  have  originally  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  introduction  to  Book  III.,  we  have  (1) 

the  two  tirst  Books.  These  contain  part  of  an  older  and  Hellenist  Jewish  Sibyl,  as 
well  as  of  a  ])oem  by  the  Jewish  Pseudo-Phocylides,  in  which  heathen  myths  con- 
cerning the  first  ages  of  man  are  curiously  welded  with  Old  Testament  views.  The 
rest  of  these  two  books  was  composed,  and  the  whole  put  together,  not  earlier  than 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  by  a  Jewish  Christian.  (2j  The  third  Book 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Besides  the  fragments  already  referred  to,  vv.  97- 
807  are  the  work  of  a  Hellenist  Jew,  deeply  imbued  with  the  Messianic  hope.  This 
part  dates  from  about  160  before  our  era,  while  vv.  49-96  seem  to  belong  to  the 
year  31  b.c.  The  rest  (vv.  1-45,  818-828)  dates  from  a  later  period.  We  must  here 
confine  our  attention  to  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  work.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, we  may  arrange  it  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  the  ancient  heathen  theogouy 
is  recast  in  a  Jewish  mould — Uranus  becomes  Noah;  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  are 
Saturn.  Titan,  and  Japetus,  while  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babylon  is  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Titans.  Then  the  history  of  the  world  is  told,  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and 
of  David  forming  the  centre  of  all.  What  we  have  called  the  second  is  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  work.  It  embodies  ancient  heathen  oracles,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
Jewish  recension,  and  interwoven  with  Jewish  elements.  The  third  part  may  be 
generally  described  as  anti-heathen,  polemical,  and  Apocalyptic.  The  Sibyl  is 
thoroughly  Hellenistic  in  spirit.  She  is  loud  and  earnest  in  her  appeals,  bold  and 
defiant  in  the  tone  of  her  Jewish  pride,  self-conscious  and  triumphant  in  her  antici- 
pations. But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that  this  Judaisiug  and  Jewish 
Sibyl  seems  to  have  passed — though  possibly  only  in  parts — as  the  oracles  of  the 
ancient  Erythraean  Sibyl,  which  had  predicted  to  the  Greeks  the  fall  of  Troy,  and 
those  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cumae,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  Tarquinius  Superbus  had 
deposited  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  as  such  it  is  quoted  from  by  Virgil  (in  his  4th 
Eclogue)  in  his  description  of  the  Golden  Age. 

Of  the  other  Sibylline  Books  little  need  be  said.  The  4th,  5th,  9th,  and  12th 
Books  were  written  by  Egyptian  Jews  at  dates  varying  from  the  year  80  to  the  third 
century  of  our  era.  Book  VI.  is  of  Christian  origin,  the  work  of  a  Judaising 
Christian,  about  the  second  half  of  the  second  century.  Book  VIII.,  which  em- 
bodies Jewish  portions,  is  also  of  Christian  authorship,  and  so  are  Books  X.  and  XI. 

HI.  The  collection  of  eighteen  hymns,  which  in  their  Greek  version  bear  the 
name  of  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  must  originally  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
dates  fi'om  more  than  half  a  century  before  our  era.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a 
soul  intensely  earnest,  although  we  not  unfrequently  meet  expressions  of  Pharisaic 
self-righteousness.^  It  is  a  time  of  national  sorrow  in  which  the  poet  sings,  and  it 
almost  seems  as  if  these  'Psalms' had  been  intended  to  take  up  one  or  another 
of  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  corresponding  Davidic  Psalms,  and  to  make,  as  it 
were,  application  of  them  to  the  existing  circumstances.-  Though  somewhat 
Hellenistic  in  its  cast,  the  collection  breathes  ardent  Messianic  expectancy,  and  firm 
faith  in  the  resurrection,  and  eternal  reward  and  punishment  (iii.  16;  xiii.  9,  10;  xiv. 
2,  6,  7;  XV.  11  to  the  end). 

IV.  Another  work  of  that  class — 'Little  Genesis,'  or  '  The  Book  of  Jubilees'— 

1  Comp.  for  example,  ix.  7,  9.  first  three  with  the  three  opening  Psalms  In 
-  This  view   which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  Davidic  Psalter).     Is  our  '  Psalter  of  Solo- 
not  been  suggested  by  critics,  will   be  con-  raon,'  as  it  were,  an  historical  commentary 
firmed   by  an  attentive    perusal  of    almost  by  the  typical  •  sage  ?  '    And  is  our  collection 
every  '  Psalm  '  in   the  collection  (comp.  the  only  a  fragment  ? 
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has  been  preserved  to  us  in  its  Etljioi)ic  translation  (tbougli  a  Latin  version  of  part        aPP 
of  it  has  lately  been  discovered)  and  is  a  Ilagf^adic  Conimentiiry  on  Genesis.     Pro-  j 

fessing  to  be  a  revelation  to  Moses  during  the  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai,  it  seeks  to  ^ 
fill  lacunoi  in  the  sacred  history,  specially  in  reference  to  its  chronology.  Its  cha- 
racter is  hortatory  and  warning,  and  it  breathes  a  strong  anti-Roman  spirit.  It 
was  written  by  a  Palestinian  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  Araniiean,  probably  about  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  name,  '  Book  of  Jubilees,'  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Scripture-chronology  is  arranged  according  to  Jubilee  periods  of  forty-nine 
years,  tifty  of  these  (or  2,450  years)  being  counted  from  the  Creation  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan. 

V.  Among  the  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  we  also  include  the  4:th  Book  of 
Esdriis,  which  appears  among  our  Apocrypha  as  2  Esdras  ch.  iii.-xiv.  (the  two  first 
and  the  two  last  chapters  being  spurious  additions).  The  work,  originally  written 
in  Greek,  has  only  been  preserved  in  translation  into  five  different  languages  (Latin, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Armenian).  It  was  composed  probably  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who,  however,  is  an  earnest  Jew,  its  interest 
and  importance  can  be  scarcely  exaggerated.  The  name  of  Ezra  was  probably 
assumed,  because  the  writer  wished  to  treat  mainly  of  the  mj'stery  of  Israel's  fall 
and  restoration. 

The  other  Pseudepigraphic  Writings  are :  — 

VI.  The  Ascension  (ch.  i.-v.)  and  Vision  (ch.  vi.-xi.)  of  Isaiah,  which  describes 
the  martyrdom  of  the  prophet  (with  a  Christian  interpolation  [ch.  iii.  I4-iv.  22] 
ascribing  his  death  to  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  containing  Apocaljqrtic  portions),  and 
then  what  he  saw  in  heaven.  The  book  is  probably  based  on  an  older  Jewish 
account,  but  is  chiefly  of  Christian  heretical  authorship.  It  exists  only  in  transla- 
tions, of  which  that  in  Ethiopic  (with  Latin  and  English  versions)  has  been  edited 
by  Archibishop  Laurence. 

VII.  The  Assum2Jtion  of  Moses  (probably  quoted  in  St.  Jude  ver.  9)  also  exists 
only  in  translation,  and  is  really  a  fragment.  It  consists  of  twelve  chapters.  After 
an  Introduction  (ch.  i.),  containing  an  address  of  Moses  to  Joshua,  the  former,  pro- 
fessedly, opens  to  Joshua  the  future  of  Israel  to  the  time  of  Varus.  This  is  followed 
by  an  Apocaljq>tic  portion,  beginning  at  ch.  vii.  and  ending  with  ch.  x.  The  two  con- 
cluding chapters  are  dialogues  between  Joshua  and  Moses.  The  book  dates  probably 
from  about  the  year  2  b.c,  or  shortly  afterwards.  Besides  the  Apocalyptic  portions 
the  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to  belong  to  the  Nationalist 
party, and  that  we  gain  some  glimpses  of  the  Apocalyi)tic  views  and  hopes — the  highest 
spiritual  tendency — of  that  deeply  interesting  movement.  Most  markedly,  this  Book 
at  least  is  strongly  anti-Pharisaic,  especially  in  its  opposition  to  their  purifications 
(ch.  vii.).  We  would  here  specially  note  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
2  Tim.  iii.  1-5  and  this  in  Assump.  Mos.  vii.  3-10 :  (.3)  '  Et  regnabunt  de  his 
homines  pestilentiosi  et  impii,  dicentes  se  esse  iustos,  (4)  et  hi  suscitabunt  iram 
animorum  suorum,  qui  erunt  homines  dolosi,  sibi  placentes,  ficti  in  omnibus  suis  et 
omni  hora  diei  amantes  coiivivia,  devoratores  guise  (5)  .  .  .  ((i)  [i)aupe]  rum 
bonorum  comestores,  dicentes  se  haec  facere  propter  misericordiam  eorum,  (7) 
sed  et  exterminatores,  queruli  et  fallaces,  celantes  se  ne  possint  cognosci,  imi)ii  in 
scelere,  ])leni  et  iniquitate  ab  oriente  usque  ad  occidentem,  (S)  dicentes:  habebimus 
discubitiones  et  luxuriam  edentes  et  bibentes,  et  potal)imus  nos,  tamquam  principes 
erimus.     (9)  Et  manus  eorum  et  dentes  inmunda  tractabunt,  et  os  eorum   loquetur 
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AFP.        ingentia,  et  supenlicent:   (10)  noli  [tu  me]  tangere,  ne  inquines  nie  .  .  .'     But  it 
I  is  very  signilicaut,  that  instead  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  in  vv.  9,   10   of 

^^^^  ^^_^     the  Assumptio,  we  have  in  2  Tim.  iii.  5.  the  words  '  having  tiie  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thei-eof.' 

VIII.  The  Apocalypse  of  Barnch. — This  also  exists  only  in  Syriac  translation, 
and  is  apparently  fragmentary,  since  the  vision  promised  in  ch.  Ixxvi.  3  is  not  re- 
ported, while  the  Epistle  of  Baruch  to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in  Babylon,  referred 
to  in  Ixxvii.  19,  is  also  missing.  The  book  has  been  divided  into  seven  sections 
(i.-xii. ;  xiii.-xx. ;  xxi.-xxxiv. ;  xxxv.-xlvi. ;  xlvii.-lii. ;  liii.-lxxvi. ;  Ixxvii.- 
Ixxxvii.).  The  whole  is  in  a  form  of  revelation  to  Baruch,  and  of  his  replies,  and 
questions,  or  of  notices  about  his  bearing,  fast,  prayers,  &c.  The  most  interesting 
parts  are  in  sections  v.  and  vi.  In  the  former  we  mark  (ch.  xlviii.  31-41)  the 
reference  to  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  (ver.  42;  comp.  also, 
xvii.  3;  xxiii.  4;  liv.  15,  19),  and  in  ch.  xlix.  the  discussion  and  information: 
with  what  body  and  in  what  form  the  dead  shall  rise,  which  is  answered,  not  as 
by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv. — though  the  question  raised  (1  Cor.  xv.  35)  is  precisely  the 
same — but  in  the  strictly  Rabbinic  manner,  described  by  us  in  vol.  ii.  \)\y.  398,  399. 
In  section  vi.  we  specially  mark  (ch.  Ixix.-lxxiv.)  the  Apocalyptic  descriptions  of 
the  Last  Days,  and  of  the  Reign  and  Judgment  of  Messiah.  In  general,  the  figura- 
tive language  in  that  Book  is  instructive  in  regard  to  the  phraseology  used  in  the 
Apocalyptic  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Lastly,  we  mark  that  the  views  on 
the  consequences  of  the  Fall  are  much  more  limited  than  those  expressed  in  4  Esdras. 
Indeed,  they  do  not  go  beyond  physical  death  as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  (see  especially  liv.  19:  Non  est  ergo  Adam  causa,  nisi  animje  suae 
tantum ;  nos  vero  unusquisque  fuit  animae  suae  Adam).  At  the  same  time,  it  seems 
to  us,  as  if  perhaps  the  reasoning  rather  than  the  language  of  the  writer  indicated 
hesitation  on  his  part  (liv.  14-19;  comp.  also  first  clause  of  xlviii.  43).  It  almost 
seems  as  if  liv.  14-19  were  intended  as  against  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  v. 
12  to  the  end.  In  this  respect  the  passage  in  Baruch  is  most  interesting,  not  only  in 
itself  (see  for  ex.  ver.  16:  Certo  enim  qui  credit  recipiet  mercedem),  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  teaching  of  4  Esdras,  which,  as  regards  original  sin,  takes  another 
direction  than  Baruch.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  both  allude  to  the — to  them — 
novel  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  that  doctrine.  Lastly,  as  regards  the  question  wlien 
this  remarkable  work  was  written,  we  would  place  its  composition  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Most  writers  date  it  before  the  publication  of  4  Esdras, 
Even  the  appearance  of  a  Pseudo-Baruch  and  Pseudo-Esdras  are  significant  of  the 
political  circumstances  and  the  religious  hopes  of  the  nation. 

For  criticism  and  fragments  of  other  Old  Testament  Pseudepigrapha,  comp. 
Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Vet.  Test,  2  vols.  (ed.  2,  1722).  The  Psalter 
of  Sol.,  IV.  Esdr.  (or,  as  he  puts  it,  IV.  and  V.  Esd.),  the  Apocal  of  Baruch,  and  the 
Assumption  of  Mos.,  have  been  edited  by  Fritzsche  (Lips.  1871);  other  Jewish 
(Hebrew)  O.  T.  Pseudepigraphs— though  of  a  later  date — in  Jellinek'a  Beth 
haMidrash  (6  vols.),  passijn.  A  critical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
would  here  be  out  of  place. 
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PHILO   OF   ALEXANDRIA   AND    RABBINIC   THEOLOGY. 

(See  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  45,  47,  53). 

(Ad.  vol.  i.  p.  42,  note  4.)  In  comparing  the  allegorical  Canons  of  Philo  with 
those  of  Jewish  traditionalism,  we  think  first  of  all  of  the  seven  exegetical  canons 
which  are  ascribed  to  Rillel.  These  bear  chiefly  the  character  of  logical  deductions, 
and  as  such  were  largely  applied  in  the  Halakhah.  These  seven  canons  were  next 
expanded  by  R.  Ishmael  (in  the  first  century)  into  thirteen,  by  the  analysis  of  one  of 
them  (the  5th)  into  six,  and  the  addition  of  this  sound  exegetical  rule,  that  where 
two  verses  seem  to  be  contradictory,  their  conciliation  must  be  sought  in  a  third 
passage.  The  real  rules  for  the  Haggadah — if  such  there  were — were  the  thirty- 
two  canons  of  R.  Jose  the  Galilean  (in  the  second  century).  It  is  here  that  we 
meet  so  much  that  is  kindred  in  form  to  the  allegorical  canons  of  Philo.^  Only 
they  are  not  rationalising,  and  far  more  brilliant  in  their  application.  Most  taking 
results — at  least  to  a  certain  class  of  minds — might  be  reached  by  finding  in  each 
consonant  of  a  word  the  initial  letter  of  another  {Notariqon).  Thus,  the  word 
3fi6'5ea6'/f  (altar)  was  resolved  into  these  four  words,  beginning  respectively  with 
M,  S,  B,  CTl:  Forgiveness,  Merit,  Blessing,  Life.  Then  there  was  Gematria,  by 
which  every  letter  in  a  word  was  resolved  into  its  arithmetical  equivalent.  Thus, 
the  two  words,  Gog  and  Magog  =  70,  which  was  the  supposed  number  of  all  the 
heathen  nations.  Again,  in  Athhash  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  were 
transposed  (the  first  for  the  last  of  the  alphabet,  and  so  on),  so  that  SHeSHaKH  (Jer. 
XXV.  26;  li.  41)  became  -Ba£eL,  while  m  Alba'm,t\iQ.  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters 
were  divided  into  two  rows,  which  might  be  exchanged  (L  for  A,  M  for  B,  &c.). 

In  other  respects  also  the  Palestinian  had  the  advantage  of  the  Alexandrian 
mode  of  interpretation.  There  was  at  least  ingenuity,  if  not  always  truth,  in  ex- 
plaining a  word  by  resolving  it  into  two  others,^  or  in  discussing  the  import  of 
exclusive  particles  (such  as 'only,'  'but,'  'from,'),  and  indusives  (such  as  'also,' 
'  with,  '  all '),  or  in  discovering  shades  of  meaning  from  the  derivation  of  a  word, 
as  in  the  eight  synonyms  for 'poor'— of  which  one  {Ani),  indicated  simply  'the 
poor';  another  {Ebhyon,  from  abkah),  one  who  felt  both  need  and  desire;  a 
third  {misken),  one  humiliated;  a  fourth  {rash  from  rush),  one  who  had  been 
emptied  of  his  property ;  a  fifth  (fto^,  one  whose  property  had  become  exhausted; 
a  sixth  {(lakh),  one  who  felt  broken  down;  a  seventh  {makh),  one  who  had  come 
down ;  and  the  eighth  (chelekh),  one  who  was  wretched — or  in  discussing  such  dif- 

1  The  reader  who  will  take  our  outline  of  Aav>)?,  pp.  57  to  88),  will  convince  himself  of 

l*hilo'a  views  to  pieces,  and  compare  it  with  the  truth  of  this. 

the    'XXV.    Theses    de    modis    et    formulis  -  As,  for  example,  Malqnsh,  the  latter  rain 

qulbus  pr.  Hebr.  doctores  SS.  interpretarietc.  =Mal-Qash,  fill  the  stubble, 
floliti  fuerunt '  (in  Surenhusius'  Bi/3Ao?  KaraA- 
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^PP         fpreuces  as  between  nmar,  to  speak  gently,  and  ddhliar,   to  speak  stronglj' — and 
J]  many  others.'     Here  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  tradition  might  be  of 

,    real  use.     At  other  times  striking  thoughts  were  suggested,  as  when  it  was  pointed 

out  that  all  mankind  was  made  to  spring  from  one  man,  in  order  to  show  the  power  of 
God,  since  all  coins  struck  from  the  same  machine  were  precisely  the  same,  while  in 
man,  whatever  the  resemblance,  there  was  still  a  difference  in  each. 

2.  (Ad  vol.  i.  p.  45,  and  note  3.)  The  distinction  between  the  unapproachable 
God  and  God  as  manifest  and  manifesting  Himself,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  so 
much  in  tlie  theology  of  Philo  in  regard  to  the  '  intermediary  beings  ' — '  Potencies  ' 
— and  the  Logos,  occurs  equally  in  Rabbinic  theology,'^  though  there  it  is  probably 
derived  from  a  different  source.  Indeed,  we  regard  this  as  explaining  the  marked 
and  striking  avoidance  of  all  anthropomorphisms  in  the  Targuraim.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  designation  of  God  by  two  classes  of  terms,  of  which  in  our  view,  the  first 
expresses  the  idea  of  God  as  revealed,  the  other  that  of  God  as  revealing  Himself; 
or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  which  indicate,  the  one  a  state,  the  other  an  act  on  the  part 
of  God.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  designations  embraces  two  terms:  Yeqara,  the 
excellent  glory,  and  Shekhinah,  or  Shekldntha,  the  abiding  Presence.^  On  the  other 
hand,  God,  as  in  the  act  of  revealing  himself,  is  described  by  the  term  Memra,  the 
'Logos,'  'the  Word.'  A  distinction  of  ideas  also  obtains  between  the  terras 
Yeqara  and  Shekhinah.  The  former  indicates,  as  we  think,  the  inward  and  up- 
ward, the  latter  the  outward  and  downward,  aspect  of  the  revealed  God.  This 
distinction  will  appear  by  comparing  the  use  of  the  two  words  in  the  Targuraim, 
and  even  by  the  consideration  of  passages  in  which  the  two  are  placed  side  by 
side  (as  for  ex.,  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  on  Ex.  xvii.  16;  Numb.  xiv.  14;  in  Pseudo- 
Jonathan,  Gen.  xvi.  13,  14;  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Ex.  xix.  18;  and  in  the 
Targum  Jonathan,  Is.  vi.  1,  3 ;  Hagg.  i.  8).  Thus,  also,  the  allusion  in  2  Pet.  i. 
17,  to  '  the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  '  (r?75  /.lEyaXoTtpenovi  56??/?)  must  have 
been  to  the  Yeqara.*^  The  varied  use  of  the  terras  Shekhinah  and  Yeqara,  and  then 
Memra,  in  the  Targum  of  Is.  vi.,  is  very  reraarkable.  In  ver.  1  it  is  the  Yeqara 
and  its  train — the  heavenward  glory — which  fills  the  Heavenly  Temple.     In  ver.  3 

1  Comp.  generally.   Hamburger,   vol.  li.  pp.  u.   Anthropopathlen  ber  Onkelos)  affords    a 

181-212,    and    the    'History    oi    the    Jewish  curious  instance  of  modern  Jewish  criticism. 

Nation,'    pp.    567-580,    where    the    Rabbinic  With  much  learning  and  not  a  little  inge- 

Exegesis  is  fully  explained.  nuityhe  tries  to  prove  by  a  detailed  analysis, 

-  Besides  the  designations  of  God  to  which  that  the  three  terms  Memra,  Shekhinah,  and 
reference  is  made  in  the  text,  Philo  also  Yeqara  have  not  the  meaning  above  ex- 
applies  to  Him  that  of  Toiro?,  '  place,' in  pre-  plained!  The  force  of  '  tendency-argumen- 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  the  later  Rabbis  tation '  could  scarcely  go  farther  than  his 
(and  especially  the  Kabbalah)  use  the  word  essay. 

C'O'i-     To  Philo  it  implies  that  God  is  ex-  *  Not    as     Grimm    (Clavis    N.T.     p.    107    a) 

It  would    have    it,   the    Shekhinah,    though    ho 

tramundane.    He  sees  this   taught  In  Gen.  rightly  regards  the  N.T.    &6^a.  In  this  signi- 

xxil.   3,  4.  where  Abraham  came  '  unto  the  fication  of  the  word,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 

place  of  which  God  had  told  him;  but,  when  Old    Testament  *^  '^'^w•    Clear  notions    on 

he  '  lifted  up  his  eyes,'  'saw  the  place  afar  off.'  the  subject  are  so  important  that  we  give  a 

Similarly,  the  Rabbis  when  commenting  on  list  of  the  chief  passages  in  which  the  two 

Gen.  xxvili.   11,   assign    this  as   the  reason  terms  are  used  in  the  Targum  Onkelos,  viz. 

why  God  is  designated  Cip'O-  that  He  is  ex-  Yeqara  :    Gen.    xvii.    22 ;    xviii.     33 ;    xxvili. 

I    "^  13;     XXXV.     13;     Ex.     iii.     1,    6;     xvi,    7,    10; 

tramundane;  the  discussion  being  whether  xvii.    16;  xviii.   5:   xx.    17,   18;  xxiv.   10,  11, 

God  is  the  place  of  His  VForld  or  the  reverse,  17;   xxix.    43;  xxxiii.    18,   22,   23,:  xl.    34,  38; 

andthedecisioninfavourof  the  former— Gen.  Lev.  ix.   4,  6,   23;  Numb.   x.  36:  xii.  8;  xiv. 

xxvili.  11  being  explained  by  Ex.  xxxiii.  21,  14,    22.      Shekhinah:    Gen.    ix.    27;  Ex.    xvii. 

and   Deut   xxxiii.  27  by  Ps.  xc.  1  (Ber.  R.  68,  7,     16;     xx.     21:     xxv.     8;     xxix.     45,     46; 

ed.  Warsh,  p.  125 /<).  xxxiii.   3,   5,   14-16,   20;    xxxiv.  6,   9;  Numb. 

6  I   think    It  is    Kosler  (Trinltatslehre  vor  v.    3;     vi.    25;    xl.     20;     xiv.    14,    42;    ;sxiii. 

Christo)  who  distinguishes  the  two  as  God's  21;   xxxv.    34;    Deut.    1.    42;    iii.    24;   iv.    39; 

Presence  within  and  without  the  congrega-  vi.   15;    vii.   21;    xii.   5,  11,   21;    xiv.    23,  24; 

tion.     In  general  his  hrochure  is  ot  little  real  xvi.    2,  6,   11,  xxiii.    15;   xxvl.   2;   xxxii.  10; 

value.    Dr.  S.    Maybaum  (Anthropomorphien  xxxiii.  26. 
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we  hear  the  Trishagion  in  connection  with  the  dwelling  of  His  Shekhintha,  while        aPP 
the  splendour  {Ziv)  of  His  Yeqara  tills  the  earth — as  it  were,  flows  down  to  it.     In  jj 

ver.  5  the  prophet  dreads,  because  he  had  seen  the  Yeqara  of  the  Shekhinah, 
while  in  ver.  6  the  coal  is  taken  from  before  the  Shekhintha  (which  is)  upon  the 
throne  of  the  Yeqara  (a  remarkable  expression,  which  occurs  often;  so  osi)ecially  in 
Ex.  xvii.  IC).  Finally,  in  ver.  8,  the  prophet  hears  the  voice  of  the  Mcmra  of  Jeho- 
vah speaking  the  words  of  vv.  9,  10.  It  is  intensely  interesting  to  notice  that  in 
St.  John  xii;  40,  these  words  are  prophetically  applied  in  connection  with  Christ. 
Thus  St.  John  applies  to  the  Logos  what  the  Targum  understands  of  the  Memra  of 
Jehovah. 

But,  theologically,  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important  point,  with  refer- 
ence not  only  to  the  Logos  of  Philo,  but  to  the  term  Logos  as  employed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  is  to  ascertain  the  precise  import  of  the  equivalent  expression 
Memra  in  the  Targumim.  As  stated  in  the  text  of  this  book  (vol.  i.  p.  47),  the 
term  Memra  as  applied  to  God,  occurs  176  times  in  the  Targum  Onkelos,  99  times 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  321  times  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan.  We 
subjoin  the  list  of  these  passages,  arranged  in  three  classes.  Those  in  Class  I.  mark 
where  the  term  does  not  apply  to  this,  or  where  it  is  at  least  doubtful;  those  in 
Class  II.  where  the  fair  interpretation  of  a  passage  shows;  and  Class  III.  where 
it  is  icndoubted  and  unquestionable,  that  the  expression  MenO-a  refers  to  God  as 
revealing  Himself,  that  is,  the  Logos. 

Classified  List  of  all  the  Passages  in  loJiich  the  term  '  Memra  ' 
occurs  in  the  Targum  Onkelos. 

(The  term  occurs  176  times.  Class  III.,  which  consists  of  those  passages  in  which 
the  term  Memra  bears  undoubted  application  to  the  Divine  Personality  as  re- 
vealing Himself,  comprises  79  passages.) ' 

Class  I.  InajrpUcable  or  Doubtful:  Geu.  xxvi.  5;  Ex.  ii.  25;  v.  2;  vi.  8;  xv.  8, 
10,  26;  xvi,  8;  xvii.  1;  xxiii.  21,  22;  xxv.  22;  xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xviii.  30;  xxii.  9; 
xxvi.  14,  18,  21,  27;  Num.  iii.  39,  51;  iv.  37,  41,  45,  49;  ix.  18  (bis),  19,  20  (bis), 
23  quat. ;  x.  13;  xiii.  3;  xiv.  11,  22,  30,  35;  xx,  12,  24;  xxiii.  19;  xxiv.  4,  16; 
xxvii.  14;  xxxiii.  2,  38;  xxxvi.  5;  Deut.  i.  26;  iv.  30;  viii.  3,  20;  xiii.  5,  19  (in 
our  Version  4,  18);  xv.  5;  xxvi.  15,  18;  xxvii.  10;  xxviii.  1,  2,  15,  45,  62;  xxx.  2, 
8,  10,  20. 

An  exammation  of  these  passages  would  show  that,  for  caution's  sake,  we  have 
sometimes  put  down  as  '  inapplicable '  or  '  doubtful '  what,  viewed  in  connection  with 
other  passages  in  which  tlie  word  is  used,  appears  scarcely  doubtful.  It  would  take 
too  much  space  to  explain  why  some  passages  are  put  in  the  next  class,  although  the 
term  Memra  seems  to  be  used  in  a  manner  parallel  to  that  in  Class  I.  Lastly,  the 
reason  why  some  passages  api)ear  in  Class  III.,  when  others,  somewhat  similar,  are 

1  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  historical,  exegetical,  and  critical,  and  treat- 
press  for  a  second  edition,  the  classic  edition  ing  them  with  equal  learning  and  breadth 
of  the  Tai-gum  Onkelos  bv  Dr.  Berliner  (in  2  and  sobriety  of  judgment.  On  comparing  our 
vols.  Berlin,  1881)  has  reached  me.  Vol.  i.  ordinary  text  with  that  published  by  Dr. 
gives  the  test  after  the  i-ilitin  Sahioneta  (of  Berliner  I  find  that  in  the  three  passages 
the  year  1.557).  Vol.  ii.  adds  critical  notes  to  italicised  (Gen.  vii.  IG,  vi.  fi.  nnre,  and  xxviii. 
the  text  (pp.  1-70),  which  are  followed  by  21)  the  ed.  Sahion.  has  not  the  word  Memra. 
very  interesting  Prolegomena,  entering  fully  This  is  specially  noteworthy  as  regards  the 
on  all  questions  connected  with  this  Targum,  very  imiiortant  passage,  Gen.  xxviii.  2L 
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APP  placed  iu  Class  II.,  must  be  sought  in  the  context  and  connection  of  a  verse.  We 
jl  must  ask  the  reader  to  believe  that  each  passage  has  been  carefully  studied  by  itself, 

and  that  our  conclusions  liave  been  determined  by  careful  consideration,  and  by  the 
fair  meaning  to  be  put  on  the  language  of  Onkelos. 

Class  II.  Fair:  Gen.  vii.  16;  xx.  3;  xxxi.  3,  24;  Ex.  xix.  5;  Lev.  viii.  35; 
xxvi.  23;  Numb.  si.  20,  23;  xiv.  41;  xxii.  9,  18,  20;  xxiii.  3,  4,  16;  xxvii.  21; 
xxxvi.  2;  Dent.  i.  32;  iv.  24,  33,  36;  v.  24,  25,  26;  ix.  23  (bis);  xxxi.  23; 
xxxiv.  5. 

Class  III.  Undoubted:  Gen.  iii.  8,  10;  vi.  6  (l^is),  7;  viii.  21;  ix.  12,  13,  15, 
16,  17;  XV.  1,  6;  xvii.  2,  7.  10,  11;  xxi.  20,  22,  23;  xxii.  16;  xxiv.  3;  xxvi.  3, 
24,  28;  xxviii.  15,  20,  21;  xxxi.  4!),  50;  xxxv.  3;  xxxix,  2,  3,  21,  23;  xlviii.  21; 
xlix.  24,  25;  Ex.  iii.  12;  iv.  12,  15;  x.  10;  xiv.  31;  xv.  2;  xviii.  19;  xix.  17; 
xxix.  42,  43;  xxx.  6;  xxxi.  13,  17;  xxxiii.  22;  Lev.  xx.  23;  xxiv.  12;  xxvi.  9, 
11,  30.  46;  Numb.  xiv.  9  (bis),  43;  xvii.  19  (in  our  Version  v.  4);  xxi.  5;  xxiii.  21; 
Deut.  i.  30;  ii.  7;  iii.  22;  iv.  37;  v.  5;  ix.  3;  xviii.  16,  19;  xx.  1;  xxiii.  15;  xxxi. 
6,  8;  xxxii.  51;  xxxiii.  3,  27. 

Of  most  special  interest  is  the  rendering  of  Onkelos  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  27,  where 
instead  of  'underneath  are  the  everlasting  arras,'  Onkelos  has  it:  'And  by  His 
Memra  was  the  world  made,'  exactly  as  in  St.  John  i.  10.  This  divergence  of 
Onkelos  from  the  Hebrew  text  is  utterly  unaccountable,  nor  has  any  explanation 
of  it.  as  far  as  I  know,  been  attempted.  Winer,  whose  inaugural  dissertation  '  De 
Onkeloso  ejusque  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica '  (Lips.  1820),  most  modern  writers  have 
simply  followed  (with  some  amplifications,  chiefly  from  Luz(dto\s  '  Philoxenus.' 
"!jn  DHN*  makes  no  reference  to  this  passage,  nor  do  his  successors,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  is  curious  that,  as  our  present  Hebrew  text  has  three  words,  so  has  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  and  that  both  end  with  the  same  word. 

In  classifying  the  passages  in  which  the  word  Memra  occurs  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  we  have  reversed  the  previous  order, 
and  Class  I.  rei)resents  the  passages  iu  which  the  term  undoubtedly  applies  to  the 
Personal  manifestation  of  God;  Class  II.,  in  which  this  is  the /a/r  interpretation; 
Class  III.,  in  which  such  application  is,  to  say  the  most,  doubtful. 


Classified  List  of  Passages  {according  to  the  above  scheme)  in  ivhich 
the  term  '  Memra '  occurs  in  the  Targum  Jerushalmi  on  the 
Pentateuch. 

Class  I.  Of  ?<H(Zo»Wec?  application  to  a  Personal  Manifestation  of  God:  Gen.  i. 
27;  iii.  9,  22;  v.  24;  vi.  3;  vii.  16;  xv.  1;  xvi.  3;  xix.  24;  xxi.  33;  xxii  8, 
14;  xxviii.  10;  xxx.  22  (bis;  xxxi.  9;  xxxv.  9  (quat);  xxxviii.  25;  xl.  23;  Exod. 
iii.  14;  vi.  3;  xii.  42  (quat);  xiii.  18;  xiv.  15,  24,  25;  xv.  12,  25  (l)is);  xix.  5,  7, 
8,  9  (bis);  XX.  1,  24;  Lev.  i.  1;  Numb.  ix.  8;  x.  35,  36;  xiv.  20;  xxi.  6;  xxiii. 
8  (bis);  xxiv.  6,  23;  xxv.  4;  xxvii.  16;  Deut.  i.  1;  iii.  2;  iv.  34;  xxvi.  3,  14,  17, 
18;  xxviii.  27,  68;  xxxii.  15,  39,  51;  xxxiii.  2,  7;  xxxiv.  9.  10,  11. 

Class  II.  Where  such  application  is  fair:  Gen.  v.  24;  xxi.  33;  Ex.  vi.  3;  xv. 
1;  Lev.  i.  1;  Numb,  xxiii.  15,  21;  xxiv.  4,  16;  Deut.  xxxii.  1,  40. 

Class  III.  Where  such  application  is  doubtful:  Gen.  vi.  6;  xviii.  1,  17;  xxii. 
14  (bis);  xxx.  22;  xl.  23;  xlix.  18;  Ex.  xiii.  19;  xv.  2,  26;  xvii.  16;  xix.  3;  Deut. 
i.  1;  xxxii.  18;  xxxiv.  4.  5. 
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Classified  List  of  Passages  in  which  the  term  ^  Memra'  occurs  in  the 
Targum  Fseiido-JoiuitJian  on  the  Pentateuch. 

Class  I.    Undoubted:   Gen.  ii.   8;  iii.   8,   10,  24;  iv.  26;  v.   2;  vii.   16;  ix.    12. 
13,    15,   16,   17;    xi.   8;   xii.   17;  xv.   1 ;  *xvii.  2,   7,    10,    11;  xviii.  5 ;  xix.  24  (bi:=) 
XX.  6,  18 ;  xxL  20,  22,  23,  33 ;  xxii.  1 ;  xxiv.  1,  3 ;  xxvi.  3,    24,    28 ;  xxvii.    28,    31 
xxviii.  10,  15,  20;  xxix.  12;  xxxi.  3,  50;  xxxv.  3,  9;  xxxix.  2,   3,   21,    23;    xii.    1 
xlvi.  4;  xlviii.  9,  21;  xlix.  25;  1.  20;  Exod.    i.    21;  ii.    5;  iii.    12;  vii.    25;  x.    10 
xii.  23,  29;  xiii.  8,  15,  17;  xiv.   25,   31;  xv.    25;  xvii.    13,    1.5,    16   (bi8);  xviii.  19 
XX.  7;  xxvi.  28;  xxix.  42,  43;  xxx.  6,  36;  xxxi.  13,   17;  xxxii.   35;  xxxiii.    9,    19 
xxxiv.    5;  xxxvi.    33;  Lev.    i.    1    (bis);  vi.    2;    viii.   35;  ix.   23;  xx.   23;  xxiv.   12 
(bis);  xxvi.  11,  12,  30,  44,  46;  Numb.   iii.  16,   39,   51;  iv.  37,   41,   45,   49;    ix.    18 
(bis),  19,  20  (bis),  23   (ter);  x.    13,   35,    36;  xiv.   9,   41,    43;  xvi.    11,    26;  xvii.    4; 
xxi.  5,  6,  8,  9,   34;  xxii.   18,   19,    28;  xxiii.    3.    4,    8    (bis),    16,    20,    21;  xxiv.    13; 
xxvii.  16;  xxxi.  8;    xxxiii.  4;  Deut.  i.  10,   30,  43;  ii.  7,   21;  iii.  22;  iv.  3,  7  (bis), 
20,  24,  33,  36;  v.  5  (bis),  11,  22,  23,   24  (bis),  25,  26;  vi.  13,  21.    22;    ix.  3;   xi.   23; 
xii.  5,  11;  xviii.  19;  xx.  1 ;  xxi    20;  xxiv.   18,    19;  xxvi.  5,    14,    18;  xxviii.   7,    9, 
11,  13,  20,  21,  22,  25,  27,  28,  35,  48,  49,  59,  61,  63,  68;  xxix.    2,  4;    xxx.    3,    4,    5, 
7;  xxxi.  5,  8,  23;  xxxii.  6,  9,  12,  36;  xxxiii.  29;  xxxiv.   1,  5,  10,  11. 

Class  n.  Fair:  Gen.  v.  24;  xv.   6;  xvi.   1,    13;   xviii.    17;  xxii.    16;  xxix.    31 
.XXX.  22;  xlvi.    4;  Ex.    ii.    23;  iii.    8,    17,    19;  iv.    12;  vi.    8;  xii.    27;  xiii.   5,   17 
xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  12,  22;  Lev.  xxvi.  44;  Numb.  xiv.   30;  xx.    12.   21;  xxii.   9,    20 
xxiv.  4,  16,  23;  Deut.  viii.  3;  xi.  12;  xxix.  23;  xxxi.   2,    7:  xxxii.   18,    23,    26,    38, 
39,  4.3,  48,  50,  51;  xxxiii.  3,  27;  xxxiv.  6. 

Class  III.  Doubtful:  Geu.  vi.  3,  6  (T)is),  7  (bis);  viii.  1,  21;  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  5 
(bis) ;  E.x.  iv.  15 ;  v.  2 ;  ix.  20,  21;  x.  29 ;  xiv.  7  ;  xv.  2,  8 ;  xvi.  3,  8 ;  xix.  5 ;  xxv.  22 ; 
Lev.  xviii.  30;  xxii.  9;  xxvi.  40;  Numb.  vi.  27:  ix.  8;  xii.  6;  xiv.  11,  22,  35; 
XV.  34;  XX.  24;  xxiii.  19;  xxvii.  14;  xxxiii.  2.  38;  .xxxvi.  5;  Deut.  i.  26,  32; 
iv.  30;  V.  5;  viii.  20;  ix.  23;  xi.  1;  xiii.  18;  xv.  5;  xix.  15;  xxv.  18;  x.xvi.  17; 
xxvii.  10;  xxviii.  1,  15,45,  62;  xxx.  2,  8,  9,  10;  xxxi.  12;  xxxiii.  9. 

(Ad  vol.  i.  p.  53,  note  4.)  Only  one  illustration  of  Philo^s  peculiar  method  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament  can  here  be  given.  It  will  at  the  same  time  show 
how  he  found  confirmation  for  his  philosophical  speculations  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  further  illustrate  his  system  of  moral  theology  in  its  most  interesting,  but  also 
most  difficult,  point.  The  question  is,  how  the  soul  was  to  pass  from  its  state  of  sensu- 
ousness  and  sin  to  one  of  devotion  to  reason,  which  was  religion  and  righteousness. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  change  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  is  said  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  of  three  ways:  by  study,  by  -practice,  or  through  a  good 
natural  disposition  (udOf/cn?,  aaKijo-i?,  Evcpvia)  exactly  as  Aristotle  put  it.  But 
Philo  found  a  symbol  for  each,  and  for  a  preparatory  stage  in  each,  in  Scripture. 
The  three  Patriarchs  represented  this  tlireefold  mode  of  reaching  the  supersensu- 
ous:  Abraham,  study;  Jacob,  practice;  Isaac,  a  good  disposition;  while  Enos, 
Enoch,  and  Noah,  represented  the  respective  preparatory  stages.  Enos  (iiope),  the 
first  real  ancestor  of  our  race,  represented  the  mind  awakening  to  the  existence  of 
a  better  life.  ^ftr«//rr?«  (study)  received  command  to  leave  '  the  land  '  (sensuous- 
ness).  But  all  study  was  threefold.  It  was,  first,  j^^iysical — Abram  in  the  laud  of 
Ur,  contemplating  the  starry  sky,  but  not  knowing  God.  Next  to  the  physical  was 
that  'intermediate' (//fcr?/)  study,  which  embraced  the  ordinary  'cycle  of  know- 
ledge' {ayKVKXioi  TtaiSeia).    Tliis  was  Abram  after  he  leftHaran,  and  that  know- 
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Ai>i>.  ledge  was  symbolised  by  his  union  witb  Hagar,  who  tarried  (intermediately) 
II  between  Kadesli  and  Bered.     But  this  stage  also  was  insufficient,  and  the  soul  must 

.^^„^^^^  reach  the  third  and  higliest  stage,  that  of  Divine  philosophy  (truly,  the  love  of 
wisdom,  (/jtAo(TU(/jia)  wliere  eternal  truth  was  the  subject  of  contemi)lation.  Ac- 
cordingly, Abram  left  Lot,  he  became  Abnaham,  and  he  was  truly  united  to  Sarah, 
no  longer  Sarai.  Onwards  and  ever  upwards  would  the  soul  now  rise  to  the 
knowledge  of  virtue,  of  heavenly  realities,  nay,  of  the  nature  of  God  Himself. 

But  there  was  yet  another  method  than  'study,'  by  which  the  soul  might  rise 
— that  of  askesis,  discipline,  practice,  of  which  Scripture  speaks  in  Enoch  and 
Jacob.  Enoch — whom  '  God  took,  and  he  was  not '  (Gen.  v.  24) — meant  the  soul 
turning  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  found  in  its  former 
place  of  evil.  From  Enoch,  as  the  preparatory  stage,  we  advance  to  Jacob,  first 
merely  fleeing  from  sensuous  entanglements  (from  Laban),  then  contending  with  the 
aflections.  ridding  himself  of  five  of  the  seventy-five  souls  with  wliich  he  had  entered 
Egypt  (Deut.  x.  22,  comi).  with  Gen.  xlvi.  27),  often  nearly  misled  by  the  Sophists 
(Dinah  and  Hamor),  often  nearly  failing  and  faint  in  the  conflict  (.Jacob's  wrest- 
ling), but  holpen  by  God,  and  finally  victorious,  wiien  Jacob  became  Israel. 

But  the  highest  of  all  was  that  spiritual  life  which  came  neither  from  study 
nor  discipline,  but  through  a  good  natural  disposition.  Here  we  have,  first  of  all, 
Noa/i,  who  symbolises  only  the  commencement  of  virtue,  since  we  read  not  of  any 
special  virtue  in  him.  Rather  is  he  rest — as  the  name  implies — good,  relatively  to 
those  around.  It  was  otherwise  with  Isaac,  who  was  perfect  before  his  birth 
(and  hence  chosen),  even  as  Behekah  meant  constancy  in  virtue.  In  that  state 
the  soul  enjoyed  true  rest  (the  Sabbath,  Jerusalem)  and  joy,  which  Isaac's  name 
implied.  But  true  virtue,  which  was  also  true  wisdom,  was  Paradise,  whence 
issued  the  one  stream  (goodness),  which  again  divided  into  four  branches  (the  four 
Stoic  virtues) : — Pison,  'prudence' (^/adrT^crzs);  Gihon,  'fortitude' (di'Spza);  Tigri!', 
'  desire '  (eTttOvjuia),  and  Euj)hrates,  '  justice  '  {SiKaioavvrf).  And  yet,  though  these 
be  the  Stole  virtues,  they  all  spring  from  Paradise,  the  Garden  of  God — and  all  that 
is  good,  and  all  help  to  it,  comes  to  us  ultimately  from  God  Himself,  and  is  in 
God. 
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RABBINIC   VIEWS   AS   TO    THE   LAWFULNESS   OF    IMAGES,    PICTORIAL 
REPRESENTATIONS   ON   COINS,    ETC. 

(See  vol.  i.  p.  89,  note  3.) 

On  this  point,  especially  as  regarded  images,  statues,  and  coins,  the  views  of  the       APP. 
Rabbis  underwent  (as  stated  in  the  text)  changes  and  modilications  according  to  the  m 

outward  circumstances  of  the  people.     The  earlier  and  strictest  opinions,  which  ab-    . 
solutely  forbade  any  representation,  were  relaxed  in  the  Mishuah,  and  still  further 
in  the  Talmud. 

In  tracing  this  development,  we  mark  as  a  flrst  stage  that  a  distinction  was 
made  between  having  such  pictorial  representations  and  making  use  of  them,  in 
the  sense  of  selling  or  bartering  them ;  and  again  between  making  diXi&  finding  X'hQra. 
The  Mishnah  forbids  only  such  representations  of  human  beings  as  carry  in  their 
hand  some  symbol  of  power,  such  as  a  statT,  bird,  globe,  or,  as  the  Talmud  adds,  a 
sword,  or  even  a  signet-ring  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  I).  The  Commentaries  explain  that  this 
must  refer  to  the  making  use  of  them,  since  their  possession  was,  at  any  rate,  pro- 
hibited. The  Talmud  adds  (Ab.  Z.  40  b,  41  a)  that  these  were  generally  representa- 
tions of  kings,  that  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  and  that  their  prohibi- 
tion applied  only  to  villages,  not  to  towns,  where  they  were  used  for  ornament. 
Similarly  the  Mishnah  directs  that  everything  bearing  a  representation  of  sun  or 
moon,  or  of  a  dragon,  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  Dead  Sea  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  3).  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  Talmud  quotes  (Ab.  Z.  42  b)  a  proposition  {Boraita),  to  the  ett'ect 
that  all  representations  of  the  planets  were  allowed,  except  those  of  the  sun  and 
moon,i  likewise  all  statues  except  those  of  man,  and  all  pictures  except  those  of  a 
dragon,  the  discussion  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  m  two,  if  not  in  all  the  cases 
mentioned,  the  Talmudic  directions  refer  to  finding,  not  making  such.  So  stringent, 
indeed,  was  the  law  as  regarded  signet-rings,  tliat  it  was  forbidden  to  have  raised 
work  on  them,  and  only  such  figures  were  allowed  as  were  sioik  beneath  the  surface, 
although  even  then  they  were  not  to  be  used  for  sealing  (Ab.  Z.  43  h).  But  this 
already  marks  a  concession,  accorded  apparently  to  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  who  had 
such  a  ring.  Still  further  in  the  same  direction  is  tlie  excuse,  framed  at  a  later 
period,  for  the  Rabbis  who  worsliipped  in  a  Synagogue  that  had  a  statue  of  a  king, 
to  the  etl'ect  that  they  could  not  be  suspected  of  idolatory,  since  the  place,  and  lience 
their  conduct,  was  under  the  insi)ectiou  of  all  men.  This  more  liberal  tendency 
had,  indeed,  appeared  at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the  case  of  the  Nasi  Gamaliel  II.. 
who  made  use  of  a  ])ublic  bath  at  Acco  in  which  there  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite. 

'  The  Nasi  R.  Gamaliel  made  use  of  re-  the  new  moon')  the  beginning  ot  the  month, 
presentations  of  the  moon  in  tiuc^stlouing  But  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
Ignorant  witnesses  with  a  view  to  tLxing  (by      exception  to  the  Mishnic  rule. 
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The  Misliniili  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  4)  puts  (liis  twofold  plea  into  his  mouth,  ttnit  he  had  not 
gone  into  the  domain  of  the  idol,  but  the  idol  came  into  his,  and  that  the  statue  was 
there  for  ornament,  not  for  worship.  The  Talmud  endorses,  indeed,  these  argu- 
ments, but  in  a  manner  showing  that  tlie  conduct  of  the  great  Gamaliel  was  not 
really  approved  of  (Ab.  Z.  44  b).  But  a  statue  used  for  idolatrous  purposes  was 
not  only  to  •\}e  i)ulverized,  but  the  dust  cast  to  the  winds  or  into  the  sea,  lest  it 
might  possibly  serve  as  manure  to  the  soil !  (Ab.  Z.  iii.  3.)  This  may  explain  how 
Josephus  ventured  even  to  blame  King  Solomon  for  the  figures  on  the  brazen  sea 
and  on  his  throne  (Ant.  viii.  7.  5),  and  how  he  could  excite  a  fanatical  rabble  at 
Tiberias,  to  destroy  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas  because  it  contained  '  figures  of 
living  creatures'  (Life  12).^ 


'  Following  the  Insufficient  reasoning  ot 
Ewald  (Gesch.  (1.  Volkes  Isr.  vol.  v.  p.  83), 
Schurer  represents  the  non-Issue  ot  coins  wltti 
the  Image  ot  Herod  as  a  concession  to  .Jewish 
prejudices,  and  argues  that  the  coins  of  the 
Emperors  struck  in  Palestine  bore  no  effigy. 
The  assertion  is,  however,  unsupported,  and  . 
St.  Matt.  xxii.  '20  proves  that  coins  with  an 
image  ot  Ciesarwere  in  general  circulation. 
VKiV.sf/pc  ( Beltr.  pp.  83-87  had  shown  that 
the  absence  of  Herod's  effigy  on  coins  proves 
his  interior  position  relatively  to  Rome,  and 
as  this  has  an  important  hearing  on  the 
question  of  a  Roman  census  during  his  reign, 
It  was  scarcely  fair  to  simply  ignore  it.  The 
Tulmud  (Baba  K.  97  /)  speaks  of  coins  bear- 
ing on  one  side  David  and  Solomon  (  ?  their 
effigies  or  their  names),  and  on  the  other 
'.Jerusalem,  the  holy  City.'  But  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  these  coins  had  respectively 
the  effigies  ot  David  or  of  Solomon,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  coins  ascribed  in  Ber. 
R.  (Par.   39,  ed.  Warshau,  p.  71  h)  to  Abra- 


ham, .Joshua,  David,  and  Mordecai — that  of 
Abraham  being  described  a.s  bearing  on  one 
side  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  an  old 
woman  (Abraham  and  Sarah),  and  on  the 
other  those  of  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  (Isaac  and  Rebekah).  The  coins  of 
.Joshua  are  stated  to  have  borne  (  n  one  side 
a  bullock,  on  the  other  a  ram,  according  to 
Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  There  could,  therefore, 
have  been  no  such  abhorrence  of  such  coins, 
and  if  there  had  been.  Herod  was  scarcely  the 
man  to  be  deterred  by  it.  On  these  supposed 
coins  of  David,  kc.  see  the  very  curious 
remarks  of  Wafjenseil,  Sota,  pp.  574,  and  fol- 
lowing. The  fullest  and  most  accurate  in- 
formation on  all  connected  wih  the  coins  of 
the  .Jews  is  contained  in  the  lurge  and  learned 
work  of  Mr.  Madden,  'Coins  of  the  Jews' 
(vol.  ii.  of  'The  International  Numlsmata 
Orientalia,'  1881).  Conip.  also  the  Review  of 
this  book  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Archreological  Inst,  for  1882,  vol.  xxxix.  jip. 
203-206. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

AN  ABSTRACT  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY  FROM  THE  REIGN  OF   ALEXANDER 
THE   GREAT   TO   THE   ACCESSION   OF   HEROD. 

(See  Book  I.  cb.  viii.j 

The  political  conuectiou  of  Israel  with  tlie  Grecian  world,  aud,  with  it,  the  conflict  APP. 
with  Hellenism,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  victorious  progress  of  ly 
Alexander  the  Great  through  the  then  known  world  (333  b.c.).'  It  was  not  only  ^__^  _^ 
that  his  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  put  an  end  to  the  easy  and  peaceful 
allegiance  which  Judani  had  owned  to  it  for  about  two  centuries,  but  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  vast  Hellenic  empire,  as  was  the  aim  of  Alexander,  intro- 
duced a  new  element  into  the  old  world  of  Asia.  Everywhere  the  old  civilisation 
gave  way  before  the  new.  So  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  Palestine  was  already  surrounded,  north,  east,  and  west,  with  a 
girdle  of  Hellenic  cities,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  land  itself  Greciauism  had  its 
foothold  in  Galilee  and  was  dominant  in  Samaria.  But  this  is  not  all.  After 
continuing  the  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Palestine  ultimately  passed  from  Egyptian  to  Syrian  domination  during  the  reign 
of  Seleucus  IV.  (187-175  b.c).  His  successor  was  that  Autiochus  IV.,  Epiphanes 
(175-164),  whose  reckless  determination  to  exterminate  Judaism,  and  in  its  place 
to  substitute  Hellenism,  led  to  the  Maccabean  rising.  Mad  as  this  attempt  seems, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  made  had  there  not  been  in  Palestine  itself  a  party  to 
favour  his  plans.  In  truth,  Grecianism,  in  its  worst  form,  had  long  before  made  its 
way,  slowly  but  surely,  into  the  highest  quarters.  For  the  proper  understanding  of 
this  history  its  progress  must  be  briefly  indicated. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  passed  first  under  Egyptian  domina- 
tion. Although  the  Ptolemies  were  generally  favourable  to  the  Jews  (at  least  of 
their  own  country),  those  of  Palestine  at  times  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  the  conqueror 
{Jos.  Ant.  xii.  I.  I).  Then  followed  the  contests  between  Syria  and  Egypt  for  its 
possession,  in  which  the  country  must  have  severely  suffered.  As  Josp2)/iiis  aptly 
remarks  (Ant.  xii.  3.  3),  whichever  party  gained,  Palestine  was  'like  a  ship  in  a 
storm  which  is  tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides.'  Otherwise  it  was  a  happy 
time,  because  one  of  comparative  independence.  The  secular  and  spiritual  power 
was  vested  in  the  hereditary  High-Priests,  who  paid  for  their  appointment  (prob- 
ably annually)  the  sum  of  twenty  (presumably  Syrian)  talents,  amounting  to  five 
ordinary  talents,   or  rather  less  than  1,200/.'     Besides  this  i^ersonal,  the  country 

1  We   do   not   here   discuss  the  question,  impression  which  his  appearance  had  made, 

whether    or    not  Alexander    really   entered  and  the  permanent  results  which  followed 

Jerusalem.     .Jewish  loscnd  has  much  to  tell  from  it. 

ot  him,  and  reports  many  sui)p.isc(l  inquiries  ^  Cora  p.     Herzfeld,    Gesch.    d.   Volkes    Isr. 

on  his  part  or  discussions  between  him  and  vol.  ii.   passim,    but    specially  pp.   181    and 

the  Kabbis,   that   prove  at    least    the    deep  211. 
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APP.        i^^^^  ^  general  tribute,  its  revenues  being  let  to  the  highest  bidder.     The  sum  levied 
jV  on'  Judaea  itself  has  been  computed  at  81,900^.  (350  ordinary  talents).     Although 

^^^^  ,  this  tribute  appears  by  no  means  excessive,  bearing  in  mind  that  in  later  times  the 
dues  from  the  balsam-district  around  Jericho  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  4G,800/. 
(200  talents),  the  hardship  lay  in  tlie  mode  of  levying  it  by  strangers,  often  unjustly, 
and  always  harshly,  and  in  the  charges  connected  with  its  collection.  This  cause 
of  complaint  was,  indeed,  removed  in  the  course  of  time,  but  only  by  that  which 
led  to  far  more  serious  evils. 

The  succession  of  the  High-Priests,  as  given  in  Nehem.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  furnishes 
the  following  names:  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,'  Jonathan,  and 
Jaddua,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of 
Jaddua,  we  have  the  following  list: -'  Onlns  I.  {Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8.  7),  Simon  I.  the 
Just'-'-  (Ant.  xii.  2.  5),  Eleaznr,  Manasseh  (Ant.  xii.  4.  1),  Onias  II.,  Simon  II. 
(Ant.  xii.  i.  10),  Ojiias  III.,  Jason  (Ant.  xii.  5.  1),  Menelaus,  aviiS.  Alcimiis  (Ant. 
xii.  y.  7),  with  whom  the  series  of  the  Pontiff's  is  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Internal  iieace  and  happiness  ceased  after  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just  (in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.),  one  of  the  last  links  in  that  some- 
what mysterious  chain  of  personages,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
'  the  Great  Assemblage,'  or  'Great  Synagogue.' ■• 

Jewish  legend  has  much  that  is  miraculous  to  tell  of  Simon  tlie  Just,  and  con- 
nects him  alike  with  events  both  long  anterior  and  long  posterior  to  his  Pontificate. 
Many  of  these  traditions  read  like  the  outcome  of  loving,  longing  remembrance  of 
a  happy  past  which  was  never  to  return.  Such  a  venerable  form  would  never  again 
be  seen  in  tlie  Sanctuary  (Ecclus.  1.  1-4),  nor  would  such  miraculous  attestation  be 
given  to  any  other  ministrations^  (Yoma  39  a  and  J);  Jer.  Yoma  v.  2;  vi.  3).  All 
this  seems  to  point  to  the  close  of  a  period  when  the  Higli-Priesthood  was  purely 
Jewish  in  spirit,  just  as  the  hints  about  dissensions  among  his  sons  (Jer.  Yoma  43 
d,  at  top)  sound  like  faint  reminiscences  of  the  family — and  public  troubles  which 
followed.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  succeeded  not  by  his  son  Onias,''  who  was  under 
age,  but  by  his  brother  Eleazar,  and  he,  after  a  Pontificate  of  twenty  j^ears,  by  his 
brother  Manasseh.  It  was  only  twenty-seven  years  later,  after  the  death  of 
Manasseh,  that  Onias  II.  became  High-Priest.  If  Eleazar,  and  especially  Manasseh, 
owed  their  position,  or  at  least  strengthened  it,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  it  was  almost  natural  that  Onias  should  have  taken  the  opposite  or 
Syrian  part.  His  refusal  to  pay  the  High-Priestly  tribute  to  Egypt  could  scarcely 
have  been  wholly  due  to  avarice,  as  Josejj/ius  suggests.     The  anger  and  threats  of 

1  I    have   placed    Johanan    (Neh.    xii.    22)  i.  2,  -3  is  worth  setting  against  the  ex^jress 

lefore  .Jonathan,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  in-  statement   of   Jnsi'pliaa.    Besides,     Ziinz   has 

genious  reasoning  of  //fcj/V/rf,  ii.  p.  372.    The  rightly    shown    that    the    expression    Qibbfl 

chronology  of  their  Pontificates  is  almost  in-  must  not  he  too  closely  jiressed,  as  indeed  its 

extricably  involved.    In  other  respects  also  use  thi'oughout  the  Perek  seems  to  indicate 

there  are  not  a  few  difficulties.     See  Zmu,  (Gottesd.  Vortr.  p.  37,  Note). 

Gottesd.  Vortr.  p.  27,  and  the  elaborate  dis-  .-t  Of  this  more  in  the  sequel.    He  is  called  : 

cussions  of  J/frz/rld.  whose  work,  however,  i""P*i"i*in  riZ-Z  '"**"''*^.    which  however  does 

is  very  faulty  in  arrangement.  not   seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  he  was 

-'  Happily  no  divergence  exists  as  to  their  actually  a  member  of  it. 

succession.  •■  it  deserves    notice  that    in  these  same 

•  Some  Christian  and  all  Jewish  writers  Talmudic  passages  reference  is  also  made  to 

assign    the    designation    of    '  The  .Just '    to  the  later  entire  cessation  of  the  same  mira- 

Sinion  II.    This  is  directly  contrai-y  to  the  cles,  as  indicating  the  coming  destruction  of 

express     statement     of      Jnxephus.       Hci-.fdd  the  Temx)le. 

(i.  377 1  appeals  to  Abhoth  i.  2,  3,  Men.  l(i'.) />,  '■  Or  as  he  is  designated  in   the  Talmud: 

and   .Jer.    Yoma   vi.   3,   but  immediately   re-  Chonyi,   Nerhnnyah,   and   even   Nochunyon. 

liniiuishes  the  two  latter  references  as  other-  Onias  is  a  Grecianised  form— itself  a  signifi- 

wise  historically  untenable.    But  surely  no  cant  fact, 
historical  infi-rmci- — for  such  it  is — from  Ab. 
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the  king  were  appeased  by  the  Higli-Prie.st's  nephew  Joseph,  who  chiimed  dericent         .  ,,,, 
from   the   Une   of  David.     He  knew  liow   to   ingratiate  himself  at  the  court    of  iv 

Alexandria,  and  obtained  the  lease  of  tiie  taxes  of  Coele-Syria  (which  included 
Judiea),  by  olleriug  for  it  double  the  sum  previously  paid.  The  removal  of  the 
foreign  tax-gatherer  was  very  grateful  to  the  Jews,  but  the  authority  oljtained  l)y 
Joseph  became  a  new  source  of  danger,  especially  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious 
son,  Hyrcanus.  Thus  we  already  mark  the  existence  of  three  parties:  the 
Egyptian,  the  Syrian,  and  that  of  the  '  sons  of  Tobias '  (Ant.  xii.  5.  1),  as  the 
adherents  of  Joseph  were  called,  after  his  father.  If  the  Egyptian  party  ceased 
wlien  Palestine  passed  under  Syrian  rule  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great 
(223-187  B.C.),  and  ultimately  became  wholly  subject  to  it  under  Seleucus  IV. 
(187-173),  the  Syrian,  and  especially  the  Tobias-party,  had  already  become  Gre- 
cianised.  In  truth,  the  contest  now  became  one  for  power  and  wealth  in  which  each 
sought  to  outbid  the  other  by  bribery  and  subserviency  to  the  foreigner.  As  the 
submission  of  the  people  could  only  be  secured  by  the  virtual  extinction  of  Judaism, 
this  aim  was  steadily  kept  in  view  by  tlie  degenerate  priestliood. 

The  storm  did  not,  indeed,  break  under  the  Pontilicate  of  Simon  II.,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Onias  II.,  but  the  times  were  becoming  more  and  more  troublous. 
Although  the  Syrian  rulers  occasionally  showed  favour  to  the  Jews,  Palestine  was 
now  covered  with  a  network  of  Syrian  'otficials,  into  whose  hands  the  temporal 
power  mainly  passed.  The  taxation  also  sensibly  increased,  and,  besides  crown- 
money,  consisted  of  a  poll-tax,  the  third  of  the  field-crops,  the  half  of  the  produce 
of  trees,  a  royal  monopoly  of  salt  and  of  the  forests,  and  even  a  tax  on  the  Levitical 
tithes  and  on  all  revenues  of  the  Temple.'  Matters  became  much  worse  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Onias  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Simon  II.  A  dispute  between 
him  and  one  Simon,  a  priest,  and  captain  of  the  temple-guard,'-  apparently  provoked 
by  tlie  unprincipled  covetousness  of  the  latter,  induced  Simon  to  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  Syrians  by  referring  to  the  untold  treasures  which  he  described  as 
ileposited  in  the  Temple.  His  motive  may  have  been  partly  a  desire  for  revenge, 
partly  the  hope  of  attaining  the  office  of  Onias.  It  was  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural apparition,  but  i)robably  it  was  only  superstition  which  arrested  the  Syrian 
general  at  that  time.  But  a  dangerous  lesson  had  been  learned  alike  by  Jew  and 
(ientile. 

Seleucus  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Antiochus  IV.,  Epli)hanes  (175-164). 
Whatever  psychological  explanation  may  be  offered  of  his  bearing — whether  his 
conduct  was  that  of  a  madman,  or  of  a  desi)ot  intoxicated  to  absolute  forgetfulness 
of  every  consideration  beyond  his  own  caprice  by  the  fancied  possession  of  power 
uncontrolled  and  unlimited — cruelty  and  recklessness  of  tyranny  were  as  promi- 
nently his  characteristics  as  revengefulness  and  unbounded  devotion  to  superstition. 
Under  such  a  reign  the  precedent  which  Simon,  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  had 
set,  was  successfully  followed  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  brother  of  the 
High-Priest  himself.  The  promise  of  a  yearly  increase  of  360  talents  in  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  besides  a  i)ayment  of  80  talents  from  another  revenue  (2  Mace.  iv. 
8,  9),  purchased  the  deposition  of  Onias  111. — the  first  event  of  that  kind  recorded 
in  Jewish  history — and  the  substitution  of  his  brother  Joshua,  Jesus,  or  Jason  (as 

1  In  1  Maco.  x.  29-33;  Tos.  Ant.  sii.  3.  3;  xiii.  ation.  sepms  strango  imlood.    Schiirer  (n.  a.  p. 

2.  3.    In  view  of  these  expi-eas  testimonies  71)  passes  ratlier  lif,'htly  over  the  troubles  in 

the  statement  of  KhhM  (Gesch.  el.  V.  Isr.  vol.  .Juda'a  before  Anti<H-]uis  Epiphanes. 

iv.  p.  373),  to  the  eiYvct  that  Palestine,  or  at  '  Ilri-zffld  rightly  corrects   '  Benjamin  '  in 

least  Jerusalem,  enjoyed  Immunity  from  tax-  2  Mace.  iii.  4.    Conip.  u.  s.  p.  218. 
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;^PP         he  loved  to  Grecianise  his  name),  in  the  Poutilicate.^     But  this  was  not  all.     The 
jY  necessities,  if  uot  the  inclinations,  of  the  new  High-Priest,  and  his  relations  to  the 

Syrian  king,  prescribed  a  Grecian  policy  at  home.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  Jason  should  have  actually 
paid  to  Autiochus  a  sum  of  150  talents  for  permission  to  erect  a  Gymnasium  in 
Jerusalem,  that  he  entered  citizens  of  Antioch  on  the  registers  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  send  a  deputation  to  attend  tlie  games  at 
Tyre,  with  money  for  purchasing  oflerings  to  Heracles!  And  in  Jerusalem,  and 
throughout  the  land,  there  was  a  strong  and  increasing  party  to  support  Jason  in 
his  plans,  and  to  follow  his  lead  (2  Mace.  iv.  9,  19).  Thus  far  bad  Grecianism 
already  swept  over  the  country,  as  not  only  to  threaten  the  introduction  of  views, 
manners,  and  institutions  wholly  incompatible  with  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  even  the  abolition  of  the  bodily  mark  which  distinguished  its  professors 
(1  Mace.  i.  15;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5.  1). 

But  the  favour  which  Antiochus  showed  Jason  was  not  of  long  duration.  One 
even  more  unscrupulous  than  he,  Menelaus  (or,  according  to  his  Jewish  name, 
Onias),  the  brother  of  that  Simon  who  had  first  excited  the  Syrian  cupidity  about 
tbe  Temple  treasure,  outbade  Jason  with  Antiochus  by  a  promise  of  300  talents  in 
addition  to  the  tribute  which  Jason  had  paid.  Accordingly,  Menelaus  was  appointed 
High-Priest.  In  the  expressive  language  of  the  time :  '  he  came,  bringing  nothing 
worthy  of  the  High-Priesthood,  but  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant  and  the  rage 
of  a  savage  beast '  (2  Mace.  iv.  25).  In  the  conflict  for  the  Pontificate,  which  now 
ensued,  Menelaus  conquered  by  the  help  of  the  Syrians.  A  terrible  period  of 
internal  misrule  and  external  troubles  followed.  Menelaus  and  his  associates  cast 
off  every  restraint,  and  even  plundered  the  Temple  of  some  of  its  precious  vessels. 
Antiochus,  who  had  regarded  the  resistance  to  his  nominee  as  rebellion  against 
himself,  took  fearful  vengeance  by  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
pillage  of  the  Temple.  But  this  was  not  all.  When  checked  in  his  advance 
against  Egypt,  by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  Rome,  Antiochus  made  up  for  his 
disappointment  by  an  expedition  against  Judaea,  of  which  the  avowed  object  was 
to  crush  the  people  and  to  sweep  away  Judaism.  The  horrors  which  now  ensued 
are  equally  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Josephus,  and  in  Jewish 
tradition. 2  All  sacrifices,  the  service  of  the  Temple,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  and  of  feast-days  were  prohibited;  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Olympius;  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  searched  for  and  destroyed ;  the  Jews 
forced  to  take  part  in  heathen  rites ;  a  small  heathen  altar  was  reared  on  the  great 
altar  of  burnt-offering — in  short,  every  insult  was  heaped  on  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  its  every  trace  was  to  be  swept  away.  The  date  of  the  final  profanation 
of  the  Temple  was  the  25th  Chislev  (corresponding  to  our  December) — the  same 
on  which,  after  its  purification  by  Judas  Maccabee,^  its  services  were  restored,  the 
same  on  which  the  Christian  Church  celebrates  the  dedication  of  a  better  Temple, 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1  The   notice  in    Jos.  Ant.   xii.  5.   1    must  on  the  28th  of  Adar  is  at  least  open  to  con- 
be  corrected  by  the  account  in  2  Mace.   Coinp.  troversy. 
Herzfeld,  u.  s.  •'  The  designation  '  Maccabee  '  was  orlgin- 

-  Besides  Talmudic  and  Midrashic  notices,  ally  given  to  Judas  (1  Maco.  ii.  4,  fi6:  iii.  1; 

we  here  refer  to  that   most  interesting  and  v.  2-1,  34).   The  name  was,  like  that  of  Charles 

ancient  ilegillath  Taanith,  or  •  Rolls  of  Fasts,'  .Martel,     probably   derived  from    Tp^.    er  in 

of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  Appendix  Chaldee  NTr'^-  ^  hammer.     Comp.    Josi'iipon 

V.     The  passages  bearing  on  this  period  are  hPti    (rnrion,  'iii.  9.  7  (ed.   Breilliaiipt,    p.    200) — 

collected  in   Ixrenhourg,  Hist,  de  la  Palestine,  only  that  he  writes  the  name  with  a  J  and 

pp.   59-6a,   although    his    reference    to    that  not  a  p. 
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But  tlie  relentless  persecution,  which  searched  for  its  victims  in  every  part  of        ^pp 
the  land,  also  called  forth  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Mattathias.     The  story  of  the  jy 

glorious  rising  and  tinal  deliverance  of  the  country  under  the  Maccdhees  or 
Asmoiiceans,  as  they  are  alwat/s  called  in  Jewish  writings,'  is  sutticiently  known. 
Only  the  briefest  outline  of  it  can  here  be  attempted.  Mattathias  dieil  before  it 
came  to  any  actual  engagement  with  the  Syrians,  but  victory  after  victoi-y  attended 
the  arms  of  his  son,  Judas  the  Maccahee,  till  at  last  the  Temi)le  could  be  i)urilied 
and  its  services  restored,  exactly  three  years  after  its  desecration  (25  Chislev,  165 
B.C.).  The  rule  of  tlie  Jewish  hero  lasted  other  five  years,  which  can  scarcely  be 
described  as  equally  successful  with  the  beginning  of  his  administration.  The  first 
two  years  were  occupied  in  fortifying  strong  positions  and  chastising  those  hostile 
heathen  border-tribes  which  harassed  Judtea.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  164 
Antiochus  Epii)hanes  died.  But  his  successor,  or  rather  Lj-sias,  who  administered 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority,  was  not  content  to  surrender  Palestine  without 
a  further  contest.  No  deeds  of  heroism,  however  gi'eat,  could  compensate  for  the 
inferiority  of  the  forces  under  Judas'  command.-  The  prospect  was  becoming  hope- 
less, when  troubles  at  home  recalled  the  Syrian  army,  and  led  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  which  the  Jews  acknowledged  Syrian  sujjremacy.  but  were  secured  liberty  of  con- 
science and  worship. 

But  tlie  truce  was  of  short  duration.  As  we  have  seen,  there  were  already  in 
Palestine  two  parties — that  which,  from  its  character  and  aims,  may  generally  be 
designated  as  the  Grecian,  and  the  Chasidim  (Assideaus).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  name  originated  in  the  designation  Chasidim,  applied  to  the  pious  in 
Israel  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  xxx.  5  (4  in  our  A.V.);  xxxi.  23  (A.V.  24;  xxxvii.  28). 
Jewish  tradition  distinguishes  between  the  'earlier'  and  the  'later'  Chasidim 
(Ber.  V.  1  and  32  h\  Men.  40  h).  The  descriptions  of  the  former  are  of  so  late  a 
date,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  party  are  given  in  accordance  with  views  and 
practices  which  belong  to  a  much  further  development  of  Rabbinical  piety.  Their 
fundamental  views  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the  four  opening  sentences  of 
the  Mishnic  Tractate  -Abhoth,'  ^  of  which  the  last  are  ascribed  to  Jose  the  son  of 
Joezer,  and  Jose  the  son  of  Jochanan,  who,  as  we  know,  still  belonged  to  the  '  earlier 
Chasidim.'  These  flourished  about  140  b.c,  and  later.  This  date  throws  consider- 
able light  upon  the  relation  between  the  'earlier 'and  'later'  Chasidim,  and  the 
origin  of  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  Comjiaring  the  sentences  of  the 
earlier  Chasidim  (Ab.  i.  2-4)  with  those  which  follow,  we  notice  a  marked  sim- 
plicity about  them,  while  the  others  either  indicate  a  rapid  development  of  Rab- 
binism,  or  are  echoes  of  the  political  relations  subsisting,  or  else  seem  to  allude  to 
present  difficulties  or  controversies.  We  infer  that  the  'earlier' Chasidim  repre- 
sented the  '  pious '  in  Israel — of  course,  according  to  the  then  standpoint — who.  in 
opposition  to  the  Grecian  party,  rallied  around  Judas  Maccabee  and  his  successor, 
Jonathan.  The  assumption  of  the  High-Priestly  dignity  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabee, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (about  152),  was  a  step  which  the  ultra- 
orthodox  party  never  forgave  the  Asmona?ans.  From  that  period,  therefore,  we 
date  the  alienation  of  the  Chasidim — or  rather  the  cessation  of  the  •  earlier '  Chasidim. 

'  C*N2*tw "•      -fosephus     (Ant.    xli.      6.      1)  to  100,000  footmen,    20,000  horsemen,  and  32 

derives  the  word  from  Asmonmus.  the  great-  war-elephants  (1  Marc.  ^i.  30). 

grandfather  of  Mattathias.    Others  derive  it  ■'  We  re<jard  the  opening  sentence  of  Abhoth 

from   the    word  ^''2''2  wTI  (' princes  'in  A.V.  a.s  marking  out  the  general  principles  and 

Ps.  Ixviii.  31).  aims  of  the  so-called  '  Great  Assembly.' 

-  The  Syrian  force  is  said  to  have  amounted 
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^pp  Hencefortli  tlie  part),  us  such.  de^^cnonitcHl,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  ran  into 
jy  extreme  reli;;^ious  views,  wiiicii  made  tiiem  the  most  advanced  section  of  tlie  Phari- 

sees.i  The  latter  and  the  Sadducees  henceforth  represented  the  people  in  its  twofold 
religious  direction.  With  this  view  agrees  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  .xiii.  5.  9), 
who  first  mention.s  the  existence  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Jonathan, 
and  even  the  confused  notice  in  Aboth  de  Rabbi  Nathan  5,  which  ascribes  the  origin 
of  the  Sadducees  to  the  first  or  second  generation  of  ZadoI'C's  disciples,  himself 
a  disciple  of  Antigouus  of  Socho,  which  would  l)i'ing  the  date  to  nearly  the  same 
time  as  Josephus. 

From  this  digression,  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  internal 
relations  in  Judica,  we  return  to  the  political  history.  There  was  another  change 
on  the  throne  of  Syria.  Demetrius,  the  new  king,  readily  listened  to  the  complaints 
of  a  Jewish  deputation,  and  api)ointed  their  leader,  Alcimns  (Jakim  or  Eljakim) 
High-Priest.  At  first  the  Chasidim  were  disposed  to  support  him,  as  having 
formerly  tilled  a  high  post  in  the  priesthood,  and  as  the  nephew  of  Jose  the  son  of 
Jazer,  one  of  their  leaders.  But  they  sutl'ered  terribly  for  their  rashness.  Aided 
by  the  Syrians,  Alcimus  seized  the  Pontificate.  But  Judas  once  more  raised  the 
national  standard  against  the  intruder  and  his  allies.  At  first  victory  seemed  to 
incline  to  the  national  side,  and  the  day  of  the  final  defeat  and  slaughter  of  the 
Syrian  army  and  of  Nicanor  their  general  was  enrolled  in  the  Jewish  Calendar  as 
one  on  which  fasting  and  mourning  were  prohibited  (the  13th  Adar,  or  March). 
Still,  the  prospect  was  far  from  reassuring,  the  more  so  as  division  had  already 
appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances  Judas  directed  his  eyes 
towards  that  new  AVestern  power  which  was  beginning  to  overshadow  the  East.  It 
was  a  fatal  step — the  beginning  of  all  future  troubles — and,  even  politically,  a 
grave  mistake,  to  enter  into  a  defensive  and  ofTensive  alliance  with  Rome.  But 
before  even  temporarj'  advantage  could  be  derived  from  this  measure,  Judas  the 
Maccabee  had  ah'eady  succumbed  to  superior  numbers,  and  heroically  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Syrians. 

The  war  of  liberation  had  lasted  seven  years,  and  yet  when  the  small  remnanc 
of  the  Asmonjean  party  chose  Jonathan,  the  youngest  brother  of  Judas,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, their  cause  seemed  more  hopeless  than  almost  at  any  i)revious  period.  The 
Grecian  party  were  dominant  in  Judaa,  the  Syrian  host  occuined  the  land,  and 
Jonathan  and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  other  side  Jordan.  The 
only  hope,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  after  the  death  of 
Alcimus  the  Pontificate  was  not  filled  by  another  Syrian  nominee,  but  remained 
vacant  for  two  years.  During  this  time  the  nationalists  must  have  gained  strength, 
since  the  Grecian  pai-ty  now  once  more  sought  and  obtained  Syrian  help  against 
them.  But  the  almost  passive  resistance  which  Jonathan  successfully  offered 
wearied  out  the  Syrian  general  and  led  to  a  treaty  of  peace  (1  Mace.  ix.  58-73). 
In  the  period  which  followed,  the  Asmonj^an  party  steadily  Increased,  so  that  when 
a  rival  king  claimed  the  Syrian  crown,  both  pretenders  bade  for  the  support  of 
Jonathan.  He  took  the  si<le  of  the  new  monarch.  Alexander  Balas,  who  sent  him 
a  crown  of  gold  and  a  i)urple  mantle,  and  appointed  him  High-Priest,  a  dignity 
which  Jonathan   at  once  accepted.'^     The  .Jewish  Pontiff' was  faithful  to  his  patron 

1  A  somewhat  analojrous  chariKe,  at  least  (it  political    partisans   or     else   into   extreme 

theologi  -al  opinions,  distinguishes  the  later  sectaries,  as  either  one  or  the  other  of  their 

frfm    tiio    earlier    'Puritans.'     Theological  radnnfs  virendi  ceaaea. 

schools  which  are  partly  political  in  their  -  The  Pharisees    never  forgave  this.    It  is 

early  history   often    degenerate  either  into  quite  true  that  this  plea  tor  their  opposition  to 
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even  aijaiiirft  a  new  claimant  to  the  crown  of  Syria.'     And  sucti  was  his  influence,         ^PP 

that  the  latter,  on  gaining  possession  of  the  throne,  not  only  forgave  the  resistance  i^- 

of  Jonathan,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  Pontificate,  and  even  remitted  the  taxation 

of  Palestine  on  a  tribute  (probably  annual)  of  300  talents.     But  the  faithlessness 

and  ingratitude  of  the  Syrian  king  led  Jonathan  soon  afterwards  to  take  the  side 

of  another  Syrian  pretender,  an  infant,  wliose  claims  were  ostensibly  defended  by 

liis  general  Trypho.    In  the  end,  however,  Jonathan's  resistance  to  Trypho's  schemes 

for  obtaining  the  crown  for  himself  led  to  the  murder  of  the  Jewish  High-Priest  by 

treachery. 

The  government  of  Judsea  could  not,  in  these  difficult  times,  have  devolved  upon 
one  more  fitted  for  it  than  Simon,  an  elder  brother  of  Judas  Maccabee.  His  father 
had,  when  making  his  dying  disposition,  already  designated  him  '  as  the  man  of 
counsel '  among  his  sous  (1  Mace.  ii.  6.5).  Simon's  policy  lay  chiefly  in  turning  to 
good  account  the  disputes  in  Syria,  and  in  consolidating  such  rule  as  he  had  acquired 
(14.3-135  B.C.).  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Trypho,  he  took  the  part  of 
the  Syrian  claimant  (Demetrius)  to  whom  Trypho  was  opposed.  Demetrius  was 
glad  to  purchase  his  support  by  a  remission  of  all  taxation  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  was  the  first  great  success,  and  the  Jews  perpetuated  its  memory  by  enrolling 
its  anniversary  (the  27th  lyar,  or  May)  in  their  Calendar.  An  even  more  important 
date,  alike  in  the  'Calendar'  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  2)  and  in  Jewish  history  (1  Mace.  xiii. 
51),  was  the  23rd  lyar,  when  the  work  of  clearing  the  country  of  the  foreigner  was 
completed  by  the  Jewish  occupation  of  the  Acra,  or  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Syrian  party.  The  next  measures  of  Simon  were  directed  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Grecian  party  in  Judsa,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
security  to  his  own  adherents.  To  the  popular  mind  this  'Golden  Age,'  described 
in  glowing  language  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  8-14,  seemed  to  culminate  in  an  event  by 
which  the  national  vanity  was  gratified  and  the  future  safety  of  their  country  appa- 
rently ensured.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  Roman  embassy  in  Judaea  to  renew  the 
league  which  had  already  been  made  both  by  Judas  Maccabee  and  by  Jonathan. 
Simon  replied  by  sending  a  Jewish  embassy  to  Rome,  which  brought  a  valuable 
shield  of  gold  in  token  of  gratitude.  In  their  intoxication  the  Jews  passed  a  decree, 
and  engraved  it  on  tables  of  brass,  making  Simon  '  their  High-Priest  and  Governor 
for  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet ;  '  in  other  words,  appointing 
him  to  the  twofold  oftice  of  spiritual  and  secular  chief,  and  declaring  it  hereditary 
(1  Mace.  xiv.  41-45).  The  fact  that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to  dignities 
which  both  he  and  his  predecessor  had  already  held,  and  that  offices  which  in  them- 
selves were  hereditary  should  now  be  declared  such  in  the  family  of  Simon,  as  well 
as  the  significant  limitation:  'until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet,'  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  there  were  dissensions  among  the  people  and  opposition  to  tlie 
Asmona^ans.  In  truth,  as  the  Chasidim  had  been  alienated,  so  there  was  a  growing 
party  among  the  Pharisees,  their  successors,  whose  hostility  to  the  Asmona^ans  in- 
creased till  it  developed  into  positive  hatred.  This  antagonism  was,  however,  not 
grounded  on  their  possession  of  tlie  secular  power,  but  on  their  occui)ancy  of  the  Pon- 
tificate, i)erhapson  their  combination  of  the  two  offices.     How  far  tlieir  enmity  went, 

the  Asmonrpans  is  for  the  first  time  reported  Josephug  (Ant.  xiii.  4.  3).    I  have  followed  the 

during  a  later  reign — that  of  .John  Hyrcanus  account  in  1   Mace,  which   is  generally  re- 

I. — and  that  it  was  then  ostensibly  based  on  garded  as  the  more  trustworthy,  though  I 

the  ground  of  Hyrcanus'  mother  having  been  am  not  without  misgivings,   since  Jnaephus 

a  captive  of  war.  But  see  our  remarks  on  this  evidently  had  the  Book  of  Maccabees  before 

point  further  on.  him. 
'  The  story,   however,   differently  told   by 
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YPj)  will  iippi'iir  111  tlic  s('([U('l.  Fnr  a  tiinc;  it  was  rcprossod  by  the  critical  state  of 
I^-  allUirs.    For,  tho  contest  witii  the  Syriaius  had  to  be  once  more  renewed,  and  although 

Siinou,  or  rather  his  sons,  obtained  the  victory,  the  aged  High-Priest  and  two  of 
his  sons,  Mattathias  and  Judas,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  Ptolomaius,  Simon's  son- 
in-law. 

The  Pontificate  and  the  government  now  devolved  upon  tlie  only  one  of  Simon's 
sons  still  left,  known  as  John  Hyrcanus  I.  (Jocluinan  Horkenos,'  Jannai -),  135- 
105  B.C.  His  first  desire  naturally  was  to  set  free  his  mother,  who  was  still  in  the 
power  of  Ptolomaeus,  and  to  chastise  him  for  his  crimes.  But  in  this  he  failed. 
Ptolemy  purchased  immunity  by  threatening  to  kill  his  captive,  and  afterwards 
treacherously  slew  her.  Soon  after  this  a  Syrian  army  besieged  Jerusalem.  The 
City  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  But  when  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  the  Syrian 
king  not  only  granted  a  truce  to  the  besieged,  but  actually  provided  them  with 
wliat  was  needed  for  the  services  of  the  Temple,  Hyrcanus  sought  and  obtained 
peace,  although  the  Syrian  councillors  urged  their  king  to  use  the  oi)portunity  for 
exterminating  Judaism.  The  conditions,  thougii  hard,  were  not  unreasonable  in 
the  circumstances.  But  fresh  troubles  in  Syria  gave  a  more  favourable  turn  to 
affairs  in  Judtea.  First,  Hyrcanus  subjected  Samaria,  and  then  conquered  Idumjea, 
whose  inhabitants  he  made  proselytes  by  giving  them  the  alternative  of  circum- 
cision or  exile.  Next,  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  renewed,  and  finally  Hyr- 
canus availed  himself  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Syrian  monarchy  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  foreigner.  Jewish  exclusiveness  was  further  gratified  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  Samaria,  of  which  the  n  emorial-day  (the  25th  Marcheshvan,  Novem- 
ber) was  inserted  in  the  festive  'Calendar'  (Meg.  Taan.  Per.  8).^  Nor  was  this  the 
only  date  which  his  successors  added  to  the  calendar  of  national  feasts.* 

But  bis  reign  is  of  the  deepest  importance  in  our  history  as  marking  the  first 
public  contest  between  the  tw^o  great  parties,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  and 
also  as  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  Even  the  coins  of  that 
period  are  instructive.  They  bear  the  inscription :  '  Jochanan,  the  High-Priest,  and 
the  Chebher  of  the  Jews; '  or  else,  '  Jochanan  the  High- Priest,  Chief,  and  the  Chebher 
of  the  Jews.'  ■^  The  term  Chebher,  which  on  the  coins  occurs  only  in  connection  with 
'  High-Priest,' unquestionably  refers,  not  to  tho  Jewish  people  generallj^  but  to 
them  in  their  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  points  therefore  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  'Eldership,' or  representative  ecclesiastical  body,  which  presided  over 
affairs  along  with  and  under  the  'High-Priest'  as  'Chief."'  In  this  respect  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  word  '  Chebher,^  or  even  of  mention  of  the  Jews,  might 
afford  hints  as  to  the  relationship  of  a  Maccabee  chief  to  the  ecclesiastical  leaders 

'    1  The  (Inrivation  of  the  name  Hyrcanus,  or  33    a,    a    ■  Ttath     Qnl,'    or     Heavenly    Voice, 

in  Rabbuiioal  writings  Uorqetms.  proposed  by  issuing    from    the     Most     Holy    Place,    had 

Grutz  (Gesch.   d.   Juden.  vol.   lii.   p.  55).   and  announced  to  Hyrcanus,  while  officiating  in 

supported   by   Hamburger  (Real.    Encycl.  fir  theTemple.thevictoi'y  of  his  sons  at  Samaria. 

Bibel  u.  Talmud,  sect.  ii.  p   421,  note  15)  is  Jaxcphux  (Ant.   xiii.     l(i.   1\    assigns    on  this 

untenable,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  not  a  few  ground  to  Hyrcanus  the  prophetic,  as  well  as 

Rabbinical  authorities  V)ore  the  same  namo  the  priestly  and  royal,  title. 

(comp.  Ab.  ii.  8:  Sanh.   58  a).     It  could  not.  ^  These  are  the  l">th  and  16th  Sivan,  the 

therefore,  have  been   an  appellation  derived  lf5th    Adar,   and    the   7th    lyar.    Comp.    the 

from    the  victory    of    Hyrcanus    '  over    Can-  Meg.  Taan. 

ck'i(f"i-<,  the  Hyrcanian.'  •■  Srh'irer  (Neutest    Zeitg.   p.   113)  does  not 

-  The  name   Jannni    is  supposed    to  have  give  this  inscription  correctly.    Comp.  Levq, 

been  an  abbreviation  of  .Jochanan.     Many  Gesch.   d.   Jud.     Mnzen.    pp.    52,    .53.      See 

Rabbinic  teachers   of   that  name  are    men-  especially   Maiblni.    '  Coins  of  the  .Tows,'  pp. 

tioned.     Di-reii  ourg  (Hist,  de  la  Palent.  [)    95)  74  81,  where  all  the  varieties  of  inscription 

regards  it  as  an  abbreviation  of  .Jonathan,  are  given. 

but  his  reasoning  is  not  convincing.  "  W'e  dismiss    the    fanciful  readings  and 

3  According  to  Jer.   Sotah  ix.  13,  and   Sot.  explanations  of  the  word    "i^m  ^7  ^*  Saulcy 
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of  the  people.  It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  Chasidini,  viewed  as  the 
National  party,  had  ceased,  and  that  thci  leaders  were  now  divided  into  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  By  tradition  and  necessity  Hyrcanus  belonged  to  the  former,  by 
tendency  and,  probably,  inclination  to  the  latter.  Ills  interference  in  religious 
atlairs  was  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  the  Pharisees,  still  less  to  tiiat  of  their 
extreme  sectaries,  the  Chasidini.  Tradition  ascribes  to  Hyrcanus  no  less  than  nine 
innovations,  of  which  only .//??«  were  afterwards  continued  as  legal  ordinances. 
First,  the  payment  of  tithes  (both  of  the  Levitical  and  the  so-called  'poor's  tithe') 
was  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  a  seller,  if  he  were  one  of  the  Am  ha-Arfts, 
or  country  i)eople,  but  on  the  buyer.i  Complaints  had  long  been  made  that  this 
heavy  impost  was  not  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  common  people,  and  it  was 
deemed  better  to  devolve  the  responsibility  on  the  buyer,  unless  the  seller  were  what 
was  called  'nceman,^  trusted;  i.e.,  one  who  had  solemnly  bound  himself  to  pay 
titiies.  In  connection  with  this,  secondly,  the  declaration  ordered  in  Deut.  xxvi. 
3-10  was  abrogated  as  no  longer  applicable.  Thirdly,  all  work  that  caused  noise 
was  forbidden  during  the  days  intermediate  between  the  tirst  and  the  last  great 
festive  days  of  the  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Fourthly,  the  formula: 
'  Awake,  why  sleei^est  Thou,  O  Lord '  (Ps.  xliv.  23),  with  which,  since  the  Syrian 
persecution,  the  morning  service  in  the  Temple  had  commenced,  was  abolished. 
Fifthly,  the  cruel  custom  of  wounding  the  sacrificial  animals  on  the  head  was  pro- 
hibited and  rings  fastened  in  the  pavement  to  which  the  animals  were  attached 
(Jer.  Maas.  Sh.  v.  9;  Jer.  Sot.  ix.  11;  Tos.  Sot.  13;  Sotah  48  a).  The  four  ordin- 
ances of  Hyrcanus  which  were  abolished  referred  to  the  introduction  in  official  doc- 
uments, after  the  title  of  the  High-Priest,  of  the  expression  '  El  Elyou ' — the  Most 
High  God;  to  the  attempt  to  declare  the  Syrian  and  Samaritan  towns  liable  to  tithes 
(implying  their  virtual  incorporation)  while,  according  to  an  old  principle,  this  obli- 
gation only  applied  when  a  place  could  be  reached  from  Judaea  without  passing 
over  heathen  soil ;  to  the  abrogation  by  Hyrcanus  of  a  former  enactment  by  Jose 
ben  Joezer,  which  discouraged  emigration  by  declaring  all  heathen  soil  defiled, 
and  which  rendered  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles  impossible  by  declaring  vessels 

of  glass  capable  of  contracting  Levitical  defilement  (Jer.  Shabb.  1.4;  Shabb.  14  tj) 

and  which  was  re-enacted;  and.  lastly,  to  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  King  had  ad- 
mitted the  Idunuvans  into  the  Jewish  community. 

From  all  this  it  is  not  difiicult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  relations  between  Hyrcanus 
and  the  Pharisees.  If  Hyrcanus  had  not  otherwise  known  of  the  growing  aversion 
of  the  Pharisees,  a  Sadducean  friend  and  councillor  kept  him  informed,  and  turned 
it  to  account  for  his  party.  The  story  of  the  public  breach  between  Hyrcanus  and 
the  Pharisees  is  told  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  10.  5,  G),  and  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd. 
fif)  a),  with  only  variations  of  names  and  details.  Whether  from  a  challenge  thrown 
out  to  the  Pharisees  (according  to  the  Talmud),  or  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  strange 
request  by  Hyrcanus,  to  point  out  any  i)art  of  iiis  conduct  which  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  (so  Joseph  us),  one  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Pharisees,-  at  a 
feast  given  to  the  party,  called  upon  Hyrcanus  to  be  content  with  secular  power, 
and  to  resign  the  Pontificate,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  disqualiruMl  for  it,  because 

and  EwaUl.    But  I  cannot  agree  with  Sclinrcr  i  Comp.  '  Sketches  of  Jewish  Social  Life  In 

in  aiiplyiiig  it  to  the  people  as  a  whole.   Even  the  Time  of  Christ,"  pp.  iii.H.  '2M. 

the  passage  which  he  quotes  (Ber  Iv  7,  with  -'  .Jnxeplnix  calls  him   Eleazar.  but  the  Tal- 

which  the  corresponding  Gfmara  should  be  mud  (Kidd.  66  a)  Jchudah  ben  Gedidim,  for 

compared),  proves  that  the  word  is  not  used  wliich    Ham' vracr    would    read    yfdidim,   the 

loosely  for  the  people,  but  with  reference  to  sect  of  '  the  solitaries, 'which  he  regards  as  an- 

their  ecclesiastical  nexm.  Comp.  also  Meg.  other  designation  for  the  extreme  Chasidim. 
11  h. 
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^pp  hi.s  iiKithcr  had  been  a  captive  of  war.  Even  the  Taliiiiid  admits  that  tlii.s  report  was 
jV  caluiiniiou.s,  while  it  offered  a  j;ratuitou.s  insult  to  the  memory  of  a  really  noble, 

^^^_^^^^^_^  hei'oic  woman,  all  the  more  unwarrantal)le  that  the  Pontificate  had,  byi)ublic  decree, 
been  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Simon,  the  father  of  Hyrcanus,  which  could 
not  have  been  the  case  if  the  charge  now  brought  had  been  other  than  a  pretext  to 
cover  the  hostility  of  the  Chasidim.  The  rash  avowal  was  avenged  on  the  whole 
party.  In  the  opinion  of  Hyrcanus  they  all  proved  themselves  accomplices,  Avhen, 
on  being  questioned,  they  declared  the  offender  only  guilty  of  '  stripes  and  bonds.' 
Hyrcanus  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  and,  although  the  statement  of  the  Talmud 
about  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  Pharisees  is  incorrect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  removed  from  power  and  exposed  to  i)ersecution.  The  Talmud  adds 
this,  which,  although  chronologically  incorrect,  is  significant,  '  Joclianau  the  High- 
Priest  served  in  the  Pontificate  eighty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  them  he  became  a 
Sadducee.'  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  troubles  to  the  Pharisaic  party, 
which  revenged  itself  by  most  Ijitter  hatred  —  the  beginning,  also,  of  the  decline 
of  the  Maccabees. 

Hyrcanus  left  five  sons.  To  tlie  olilest  of  them,  Aristobulus  (in  Hebrew  Jehudahj, 
he  befjueathed  the  Pontificate,  but  appointed  his  own  widow  to  succeed  him  in  the 
secular  government.  But  Aristobulus  cast  his  mother  into  prison,  where  she  soon 
afterwards  perished — as  the  story  went,  by  hunger.  The  only  one  of  his  brothers 
whom  he  had  left  at  large,  and  who,  indeed,  was  his  favourite,  soon  fell  also  a 
victim  to  his  jealous  suspicions.  Hai)pily  his  reign  lasted  only  one  year  (105-104 
B.C.).  He  is  described  as  openly  favouring  the  Grecian  party,  although,  ou  con- 
quering Ituraea,  a  district  east  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,'  he  obliged  its  inhabitants  to 
submit  to  circumcision. 

On  the  death  of  Aristobulus  I.,  his  widow,  Alexandra  Salome,  released  his 
brothers  from  prison,  and  apparently  married  the  eldest  of  them,  Alexander  Janna?us 
(or  in  Hebrew  Jonathan),  who  succeeded  both  to  the  Pontificate  and  the  secular 
government.  The  three  periods  of  his  reign  (lOi-78  b.c.)  seem  indicated  in  the 
varying  inscriptions  on  his  coins.-  The  first  period,  which  lasted  eight  or  ten  years, 
was  tliat  in  which  Jannai  was  engaged  in  those  wars  of  conquest,  which  added  the 
cities  on  the  maritime  coast  to  his  possessions.''  During  that  time  Salome  seems  to 
have  managed  internal  affairs.  As  she  was  devoted  to  the  Pharisaic  party — indeed 
one  of  their  leaders,  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  is  said  to  have  been  her  brother  (Ber.  48  n) 
— this  was  the  time  of  their  ascendency.  Accordingly,  the  coins  of  that  period 
bear  the  inscription,  '  Jonathan  the  High-Priest  and  the  Chebher  of  the  Jews.'  But 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  the  arrogance  of  the  Pharisaic  party  ill 
accordant  with  his  own  views  and  tastes.  The  king  now  joined  the  Sadducees,  and 
Simeon  ben  Shetach  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight  (Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2  p.  11  h).  But 
others  of  his  party  met  a  worse  fate.  A  terrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the 
Temple  itself.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  Jannai,  officiating  as  High-Priest,  set 
the  Pharisaic  custom  at  open  defiance  by  pouring  the  water  out  of  the  sacred 
vessel  on    the  ground  instead  of  upon  the  altar.     Such  a  high-handed  breach  of 

'  By    a    curious    mistake,    Schnrfr   locates  u.  s.   pp.   83-00.    I  have,   however,  arranged 

ItuKva  nortli  insteart  of  east  of  the  Lake  of  them  somewhat  differently. 
Galilee,  and  sjieaks  of '. Jewish  tradition  '  as  ■'"  Aecordinfcly,  on  the  second  series  of  coins, 

drawing  such  a  dark  picture  of  Aristobulus.  which  date  from  hisreturn  to.Jerusalem,  and 

Dr.    S.   must  refer  to  Jogephnx,  since  .Jewish  breach  with  the  Pharisees,  we  have  on  the 

tradition  never  named  Aristobulus  (Neutest.  reverse   the  device  of  an   anchor  with  two 

Zeltg.  p.  118).  cross-bars. 

-  For  the  coins  of  that  rolgn  comp.  Madden. 
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■what  was  regarded  as  most  sacred,  excited   the   feelings  of  tlie  worshippers  to  the       APP 
highest  pitcii  of  freuzy.     Tiiey  pelted  him  with  the  festive  Et/tro(/.s  (cltvom),  which  jy 

they  carried  iu  their  hands,  and  loudly  reproached  lilni  wltii  iiis  descent  from  'a 
captive.'  The  king  called  iu  his  foreign  mercenaries,  and  no  fewer  than  G.OOO  of 
the  people  fell  under  their  swords.  This  was  au  injury  which  could  neither  be 
forgiven  nor  atoned  for  by  conquests.  One  insurrection  followed  after  the  other, 
and  .'),()00  of  the  people  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  these  contests.  Weary  of  the 
strife,  Jannai  asked  the  Pharisaic  party  to  name  their  conditions  of  peace,  to  which 
they  caustically  replied,  'Thy  death  '  (-/o.s-.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  5).  Indeed,  sucli  was  the 
embitterment  that  they  actually  called  in,  and  joined  the  Syrians  against  him.  But 
the  success  of  the  foreigner  produced  a  popular  rexulsion  in  his  favour,  of  which 
Jannai  profited  to  take  terrible  vengeance  on  his  opponents.  No  fewer  than  800 
of  them  were  nailed  to  the  cross,  their  suflerings  being  intensified  by  seeing  their 
wives  and  children  butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  the  degenerate  Pontiti'  lay 
feasting  with  abandoned  women.  A  general  flight  of  the  Pharisees  ensued.  This 
closes  the  second  period  of  his  I'eign,  marked  on  the  coin  by  the  significant  absence 
of  the  words  '  Chehher  of  the  Jews,'  the  words  being  on  one  side  in  Hebrew, 
'  Jonathan  the  king,'  and  on  the  other  in  Greek,  '  Alexander  the  king.' 

The  third  period  is  marked  by  coins  which  bear  the  inscription  •  .lehonathan 
the  High-Priest  and  the  Jews.'  It  was  a  period  of  outward  military  success,  and 
of  reconciliation  with  the  Pharisees,  or  a,t  least  of  their  recall — notably  of  Simeon 
ben  Shetach,  and  then  of  his  friends — probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen 
(Ber.  48  a\  Jer.  Ber.  vii.  2).  Jannai  died  in  his  fiftieth  year,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-seveiL  years,  bequeathing  the  government  to  his  wife  Salome.  On  his  death- 
bed he  is  said  to  have  advised  her  to  promote  the  Pharisees,  or  rather  such  of  them 
as  made  not  their  religiousness  a  mere  pretext  for  intrigue:  'Be  not  afraid  of  the 
Pharisees,  nor  of  those  who  are  not  Pharisees,  but  beware  of  the  painted  ones, 
whose  deeds  are  like  those  of  Zimri,  and  who  seek  the  reward  of  Phinehas '  (Sot. 

22  b).  But  of  chief  interest  to  us  is,  that  this  period  of  the  recall  of  the  Pharisees 
marks  a  great  internal  change,  indicated  even  in  the  coins.  For  the  first  time  we 
now  meet  the  designation  '  iSanhedrin.''  The  Chebher,  or  eldership,  had  ceased  as  a 
ruling  power,  and  become  transformed  into  a  Sanhedrm,  or  ecclesiastical  authority, 
although  the  latter  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  arrogate  to  itself 
civil  jurisdiction,  at  least  iu  ecclesiastical  matters.' 

The  nine  years  of  Queen  Alexandra's  (in  Hebrew  Salome)  reign  were  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  Pharisees,  when  heaven  itself  smiled  on  a  laud  that  was  wholly 
subject  to  their  religious  sway.     In  the  extravagant  language  of  th(!  Talmud  (Taan. 

23  a,  second  line  from  top):  'In  the  days  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  the  rains  came 
down  in  the  nights  of  fourth  days,^  and  on  those  of  the  Sabbaths,  so  that  the  grains 
of  corn  became  like  kidneys,  those  of  barley  like  the  stones  of  olives,  and  lentiLs 
like  gold  dinars,  and  they  preserved  a  specimen  (dor/ma)  of  them  for  future  genera- 
tions to  show  them  what  disastrous  results  may  follow  ujion  sin."     That  period  of 

1  Jewish  tradition,  of  course,  vindicates  a  Warsli.  p.  ."jl  «:  in  Siphiv,  ed.  FrUclmwm,  p. 

much  earlier  origin  for  llie  Sanliedrin,  and  80  a;  also  in  Siphra,  ed.  M'ms,  p.  110  d,  wliere 

assumes  its  existence  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  whole    connection   is  very  much  as  in 

Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  but  even  in  that  Vayy.  R.]    Yet  the  words  are,  in  one  sense, 

of    Mordecai!      (Comp.   Biutnrf,  Lex.   Chald.  most  significant,  since  these  fertilising  rains. 

Talmud,  col.  1514.)  descending  on  these  two  nights  when  it  was 

-'  In  quoting  this  passage,  DirmJmnni  (u.  s.  specially  forbidden  to  go  out.  since  on  them 

p.   Ill)  and  Schurer  leave  out    these  words.  innumerable  demons  haunted  the  air  (Pes. 

[They    are    omitted    in    the    corresponding  112 '-,  line  lu  from  the  bottom),  indicaieil  au 

account    of    this    story   in    Vayy.     R.  35,   ed.  exceptional  lilessing.     The  reason  why  these 
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APP        miraculous  blessing  was  compared  to  tUe  equally  miraculous  dispeusatiou  of  heaven 
IV  flurlug  the  time  that  the  Temple  of  Herod  was  building,  when  rain  onlj"-  fell  at 

^_^^^  ^^^^  iiiglit,  while  the  morning  wind  and  heat  dried  all,  so  that  the  builders  could 
continue  their  work  without  delay.'  Queen  Sah)nie  liad  appointed  her  eldest  son, 
Hyrcanus  11.,  a  weak  prince,  to  the  Poutilicatt;.  liut,  as  Juf>ej)/iHs  puts  it 
(Ant.  xiii.  Hi.  2),  although  rialome  liad  the  title,  the  Pharisees  held  the  real  rule  of 
the  country,  and  they  administered  it  with  the  harshness,  insolence,  and  recklessness 
of  a  fanatical  religious  ]jarty  which  suddenly  obtains  unlimited  power.  The  lead 
was,  of  course,  taken  by  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  whom  even  the  Talmud  characterises 
as  having  '  hot  hands '  (Jer.  Sanh.  vi.  C),'-  p.  23  b).  First,  all  who  were  suspected  of 
.Sadducean  leanings  were  removed  by  intrigue  or  violence  from  the  Hanhedrin.  Next, 
previous  ordinances  differing  from  Pharisaical  views  were  abrogated,  and  others 
breathing  their  spirit  substituted.  So  sweeping  and  thorough  was  the  change 
wrought,  that  the  Saddncees  never  recovered  tlie  blow,  and  whatever  they  might 
teach,  yet  those  in  office  were  obliged  in  all  time  coming  to  conform  to  Pharisaic 
practice  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  1.4;  Tos.  Yoma  i.  H). 

But  the  Pharisaic  party  were  not  content  with  dogmatical  victories,  even  though 
they  celebrated  each  of  them  by  the  insertion  in  the  Calendar  of  a  commemorative 
feast-day.  Partly  '  to  discourage  the  Sadducees, '  partly  from  the  supposed  '  neces- 
sities of  the  time,  and  to  teach  others'  (to  make  an  example;  Siphre  on  Deut), 
they  carried  their  principles  even  beyond  their  utmost  inferences,  and  were  guilty 
of  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  that,  according  to  tradition,  Simeon  even  con- 
demned his  own  innocent  son  to  death,  for  the  sake  of  logical  consistency.-'  On 
tiie  other  hand,  the  Pharisaic  party  knew  how  to  flatter  the  queen,  by  intro- 
ducing a  series  of  ordinances  which  protected  the  rights  of  married  women  and 
rendered  divorce  more  difficult.*  The  only  ordinance  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  which 
deserves  permanent  record,  is  that  which  enjoined  regular  school  attendance  by  all 
children,  although  it  may  have  been  primarily  intended  to  place  the  education  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharisees.  The  general  discontent  caused  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pharisees  must  have  rallied  most  of  the  higher  classes  to  the  party 
of  the  Sadducees.  It  led  at  last  to  remonstrance  with  the  queen,  and  was  probably 
the  first  occasion  of  that  I'evolt  of  Aristobulus,  the  younger  son  of  Salome,  which 
darkened  the  last  days  of  her  reign. 

Salome  died  fin  the  beginning  of  (ii)  B.c.j  before  the  measures  proposed  against 
Aristobulus  could  be  carried  out.  Although  Hyrcanus  11.  now  united  the  royal 
office  with  the  Pontificate,  his  claims  were  disputed  by  his  brother  Aristobulus  -11., 
who  conquered,  and  obliged  his  brother  to  abdicate  in  his  favour  his  twofold  dignity. 
To  cement  their  reconciliation,  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  married  Alexan- 
dra the  daughter  of  Hyrcanus.  They  little  thought  how  ill-fated  that  union  would 
prove.     For  already  another  power  was  intriguing  to  interi)ose  in  Jewish  affairs, 

two  nights  are  singled  out  as  dangerous  is,  Taan.  6  a,  viz.  as  the  ordinary  time  of  rain. 

that  Chanina  b.   Dosa,  of  whom    RabVjlnlc  Why  the  night  before  Wednesday  and  Friday 

tradition  has  so  many  miracles  to  relate,  nlgiit  are  represented  as  left  In  the  power  of 

conceded    them    to    the    hurtful    sway    of  hurtful  demons  might  open   an   Interesting 

Afirath  bath   Machlath  and  her  18  myriads  of  field  for  speculation. 

Angels.      See    App.   xiii.    In    view   of    this,  i  This  notice  Is  followed  by  the  somewhat 

M.  Derenboui-fi' s  explanatory  note  would  seem  blasphemous   story  of  the  achievements  of 

to  require  to  be  modified.    But,  in  general,  Choni  {Onias:)  hammeaggel,  to  which  reference 

rain  even  on   the  night  before  the  Sabbath  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

was  regarded  as  a  curse  (Vayy.   K.  3.5),  and  -   fhammumntU. 

It  has  been   ingeniously  suggested  that  the  -^  Comp.  also  Sanh.  46  a. 

ri**r'r*  ii  tlie  Midrash  must  be  taken  in  the  ■•  Comp.  Derenbourg,  \)\i.  108,  109. 

sense   in  which    that  word  is  exjjlained    in 
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with  wliicli  it  was  liencefortli  to  be  identified.     Alexauder  Janiiai  had  appoiuted        aPP. 
oue  Aiitii)as,  or  Antipater — of  whose  origin  the  most  divergent  accounts  are  given  '  ^y 

— to  the  governorrfhip  of  Idumtea.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name.  ^^_^ 

The  dissension  between  the  two  Asmona'ans  seemed  to  otl'er  tlie  opportunity  for 
realising  his  ambitious  schemes.  Of  course,  he  took  the  part  of  tiie  weak  Hyrcanus 
as  against  tiic  warlike  Aristobulus.  and  persuaded  the  former  tliat  he  was  in  danger 
of  his  life.  I'ltimately  he  prevailed  on  him  to  fly  to  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia,  who, 
in  consideration  of  liberal  j^romises,  undertook  to  reinstate  Hyrcanus  in  the  govei-ii- 
inent.  The  Arab  army  proved  successful,  and  was  joined  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  troops  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  not  shut  up  within  the  fortified  Temple-build- 
ings. To  add  to  the  horrors  of  war,  a  long  famine  desolated  the  laud.  It  was 
during  its  i)revalence  that  Onias,  reputed  for  his  omnipotcmce  in  prayer,  achieved 
what  procured  for  him  the  designation  ' hammcaggeV — the  'circle  drawer.' - 
AVhen  his  prayer  for  rain  remained  unanswered,  he  drew  a  circle  around  him,  de- 
claring his  determination  not  to  leave  it  till  the  Almighty  had  granted  rain,  and 
that  not  in  drops,  nor  yet  in  desolating  fioods  (which  successively  happenedj,  but 
in  copious,  refreshing  showers.  It  could  serve  no  good  purpose  to  reproduce  the 
realistic  manner  in  which  this  supposed  power  of  the  Rabbi  with  God  is  described 
(Taan.  23  a).  But  it  were  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  more  repugnant  to  feelings 
of  reverence,  or  the  rejiorted  reproof  of  Simeon  ben  Shetach,  who  forbore  to 
pronounce  the  ban  upon  him  because  he  was  like  a  spoilt  child  who  might  ask 
anything  of  his  father,  and  would  obtain  it.  But  this  supposed  power  ultimately 
proved  fatal  to  (Jnias  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Hyrcanus  and  Aretas.  •' 
Refusing  to  intercede  either  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  brothers,  he  was 
stoned  to  death  (Ant.  xlv.  2.  1). 

But  already  another  power  had  appeared  on  the  scene.  Pompey  was  on  his 
victorious  march  through  Asia  when  both  parties  appealed  to  him  for  help.  Scaurus, 
whom  Pompey  detached  to  Syria,  was,  indeed,  bought  by  Aristobulus,  and  Aretas 
was  ordered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  But  Pompey  quickly  discovered 
that  Hyrcanus  might,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  cunning  Iduina'an,  Antipater,  prove 
an  instrument  more  likely  to  serve  his  ulterior  purposes  than  Aristobulus.  Three 
deputations  appeared  l)efore  Pompey  at  Damascus — those  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
one  independent  of  both,  which  craved  the  abolition  of  the  Asmon?ean  rule  and  the 
restoration  of  the  former  mode  of  government,  as  we  understand  it,  by  the  '  Chebher ' 
or  Eldership  under  the  presidency  of  the  High-Priest.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  such  a  demand  would  find  no  response.  The  consideration  of  the  rival  claims 
of  the  Asmonjpans  Pompey  postponed.  The  conduct  of  Aristobulus  not  only  con- 
firmed the  unfavourable  impression  which  the  insolent  bearing  of  his  deputies  had 
made  on  Pompey.  but  sealed  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  Jewish  peo])le.  Pompey 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The  adherents  of  Hyrcanus  surrendered  the  City,  but 
those  of  Aristobulus  retired  into  the  Temple.  At  last  the  sacred  precincts  were 
taken  by  storm  amidst  fearful  carnage.     The  priests,  who  were  engaged  in  their 

'  According  to    some    (.\nt.   xlv.   1.   3),    ho  it.  whether  or  not  he  would  comply  with  the 

was  of  noble  Jewish,  according  to  others,  of  demand  of  the  Romans. 

heathen  and  slave  descent.    The  truth  lies  ■'  Both    Jnxephus    and    the    Talmud    (Sotah 

probably  between  these  extremes.  49  h)  give   an   account,    though    in  different 

■-  It  almost  seems  as  If  this  repugnant  story  version,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  besieged 

were  a  sort  of  .Jewish  imitation  of  the  circle  sought  a  supply  of  sacrlflces  from   the  be- 

which  Pdpilius  La^nas  drew  around  Antiochus  siegers. 
Epiphanes,  bidding  him  decide,  ere  he  left 
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\pp  sacred  fiuictioiis,i  and  who  contiimcil  thcin  duriiiu  tliis  tcrribk'  iceiie,  were  cut 
lY  down  at  the  altar.     No  fewer  than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished. 

With  the  takiug  of  Jerusalem  by  I'oiiipey  (63  b.c.)  the  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees as  a  reigniug  family,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  real  iudepeodeuce  of  Palestine, 
came  to  an  end.  So  truly  did  Jewish  tradition  realise  this,  that  it  has  left  us  not 
a  single  notice  either  of  this  capture  of  Jerusalem  or  of  all  the  sul)se(iuent  sad  events 
to  the  time  of  Ilerod.  It  is  as  if  their  silence  meant  that  for  them  Judjea,  in  its 
then  state,  had  no  furtlier  history.  Still,  the  Roman  conquerer  had  as  yet  dealt 
gently  with  his  prostrate  victim.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  penetrated  into  the  Most 
Holy  Place  in  contemi)tuous  outrage  of  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  Israel ;  but  he 
left  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  untouched,  and  even  made  provision  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  services.  Those  who  had  caused  the  resistance  of  Jerusalem  were 
executed,  and  the  country  made  tributary  to  Rome.  Hut  Judfea  not  only  became 
subject  to  the  Roman  Governor  of  Syria,  its  boundaries  were  also  narrowed.  All 
the  Grecian  cities  had  their  independence  restored;  Samaria  was  freed  from  Jewish 
supremacy;  and  the  districts  com])rised  within  the  so-called  Decapolis  (or  'ten 
cities ' )  again  obtained  self-government.  It  was  a  sadly  curtailed  laud  over  which 
Hyrcauus  H.,  as  High- Priest,  was  left  Governor,  without  being  allowed  to  wear  the 
diadem  (Ant.  xx.  10).  Aristobulus  II.  had  to  adorn  as  captive  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  conquerer  into  Rome.  - 

The  civil  rule  of  Hyrcanus  as  Ethnarch  must  from  the  first  have  been  very 
limited.  It  was  still  more  contracted  when,  during  the  Proconsulate  of  Gabinius 
(57-55  B.c.),'^  Alexander,  a  son  of  Aristobulus,  who  had  escaped  from  captivity, 
tried  to  possess  himself  of  the  government  of  JudiBa  (Ant.  xiv.  5.  2-4).  The  office 
of  Hyrcanus  was  now  limited  to  the  Temple,  and  the  Jewish  territory,  divided  into 
five  districts,  was  apportioned  among  five  principal  cities,  ruled  by  a  council  of  local 
notables  {aptcrroi).  Thus,  for  a  short  time,  monarchical  gave  place  to  aristocratic 
government  in  Palestine.  The  renewed  attempts  of  Aristobulus  or  of  his  family 
to  recover  power  only  led  to  fresh  troubles,  which  were  sadly  diversified  by  the 
rapacity  and  severity  of  the  Romans.  The  Triumvir  Crassus,  who  succeeded 
Gabinius  (55-53  b.c),  plundered  the  Temple  not  only  of  its  treasures  but  of  its 
precious  vessels.  A  new  but  not  much  happier  era  began  with  Julius  Ciiesar.  If 
Aristobulus  and  his  son  Alexander  had  not  fallen  victims  to  the  party  of  Pompey, 
the  prospects  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipater  might  now  have  been  very  unpromising. 
But  their  death  and  that  of  Pompey  (whom  they  had  supported)  changed  the  aspect 
of  matters.  Antipater  not  only  espoused  the  cause  of  the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  but 
made  himself  eminently  useful  to  CiBsar.  In  reward,  Hyrcanus  was  confirmed  as 
Pontirt"  and  Ethnarch  of  Judaea,  while  Antipater  was  made  a  Roman  citizen  and 
nominated  Epifrn/ilios,  or  (Roman)  administrator  of  the  country.  Of  course,  the 
real  power  was  in  the  liands  of  the  Idum;ean,  who  continued  to  hold  it,  despite 
the  attempts  of  Antigoinis,  tlie  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus.  And  from  hence- 
forth Cssar  made  it  part  of  liis  policy  to  favonr  the  Jews  (comp.  the  decrees  in  their 
favour.  Ant.  xiv.  10). 

Meantime  Antipater  had,  in  pursuance  of  liis  ambitious  plans,  api)ointed  his 
son  Phasael  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  TIerod   (Jovernor  of  Galilee.     The   latter. 

'  .\ccorfllng  to  Jnnephus,  it  was  on  the  D.ay  Hrikl  as  slavos  became    the  nucleus  of  the, 

of    Atonement:     according    to    Din     Cassiiix.  .Tewish  community  in  the  imperial  city, 
apparently  on  a  Sabbath.  Comp.  the  remarks  ■'  Comp.  the  masterly  survey  of  the  state  of 

of  Derenhnurg  on  these  conflicting  statements  matters  in   Syria  and   .Tudwa   In    Marquardt. 

(u.  8.  p.  117,  note).  Handb.  d.  R.m.  .\lterth.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  247-260. 

-  The  captives  then  brought  to  Rome  and 
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althoiisli  only  tweiity-Hv(!  years  of  age,  riooii  displayed    the  vigour  and  sternness 
whicli  characterised  his  after-career.     He  quelled  what  i)robaljly  was  a  '  nation-  jy 

alist'  rising  in  Galilee,  in  the  blood  of  Ezekias,  its  leader,  and  of  his  chief 
associates.  This  indeed  secured  him  the  favour  of  Sextus  Cajsar,  the  Governor  of 
Syria,  a  relative  of  the  great  Imperator,  But  in  Jerusalem,  and  among  the  extreme 
Pharisaic  party,  it  excited  the  utmost  indignation.  They  foresaw  the  advent 
of  a  foe  most  dangerous  to  their  interests  and  liberty,  and  vainly  sought  to  rid 
themselves  of  him.  It  was  argued  that  the  government  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  High-Priest,  and  that  Herod,  as  Governor  of  Galilee,  api)ointed  liy  a 
foreign  administrator,  had  no  right  to  i^ronouuce  cai)ital  punishment  without  a 
sentence  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Hyrcauus  yielded  to  the  clamour;  but  Herod  appeared 
before  the  Sanhedrin,  not  as  a  criminal,  but  arrayed  in  purple,  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard,  and  supported  by  the  express  command  of  Sextus  Caesar  to  acquit 
him.  The  story  which  is  related,  though  in  different  version,  and  with  different 
names),  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  19  a),  and  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  9.  3-5),  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  what  passed  in  the  Sanhedrin.  The  appearance  of  Herod  had 
so  terrified  that  learned  body  that  none  ventured  to  speak,  till  their  president, 
Shemajah  (Sameas),  by  his  bold  speech,  rallied  their  courage.  Alost  truly  did  he 
foretell  the  fate  which  overtook  them  ten  years  later,  when  Herod  ruled  in  the  Holy 
City.  But  Hyrcanus  adjourned  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  persuaded  Herod 
to  withdraw  from  Jerusalem.  His  was,  however,  only  a  tem])orary  humiliation.  Sex- 
tus Caesar  named  Herod  Governor  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  he  soon  appeared  with  an  army 
before  Jerusalem,  to  take  vengeance  on  Hyrcanus  and  the  Sanhedrin.  The  entreaties 
of  his  father  and  brother  induced  him,  indeed,  to  desist  for  the  time,  but  ten  years 
later,  alike  Hyrcanus  and  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  fell  victims  to  his  revenge. 
Another  turn  of  affairs  seemed  imminent  when  Cassar  fell  under  the  daggers  of 
the  consi)irators  (15  March,  44),  and  Cassius  occupied  Syria.  But  Antipater  and 
Herod  proved  as  willing  and  able  to  serve  him  as  formerly  Caesar.  Antipater,  in- 
deed, perished  through  a  court-  or  perhaps  a  •  Nationalist '  plot,  but  his  murderers 
soon  experienced  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  Herod  had  hired  for 
the  purpose.  And  still  the  star  of  Herod  seemed  in  the  ascendant.  Not  only  did 
he  repel  attempted  inroads  by  Antigonus,  but  when  Antonius  and  Octavianus  (in  42 
B.C.)  took  the  place  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  succeeded  once  more  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  former,  on  whom  the  government  of  Asia  devolved.  The  accusa- 
tions made  by  Jewish  deputations  had  no  influence  on  Antony.  Indeed,  he  went 
beyond  his  predecessors  in  appointing  Phasael  and  Herod  tetrarchs  of  Judaea. 
Thus  the  civil  power  was  now  nominally  as  well  as  really  in  their  hands.  But 
the  restless  Antigonus  was  determined  not  to  forego  his  claim.  When  the  power 
of  Antony  was  fast  waning,  in  consequence  of  his  reckless  indulgences,  Antigonus 
seized  the  opportunity  of  the  incursion  of  the  Parthians  into  Asia  Minor  to  attend 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  In  Jerusalem  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties 
were  engaged  in  daily  conflicts,  when  a  Parthian  division  appeared.  By  treachery 
Phasael  and  Hyrcanus  were  lured  into  the  Parthian  camp,  and  finally  handed  over 
to  Antigonus.  Herod,  warned  in  time,  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  with  his 
family  and  armed  adherents.  Of  his  other  opi)onents  Antigonus  made  sure.  To 
unfit  Hyrcanus  for  the  Pontificate  his  ears  were  cut  ofl",  while  Phasael  destroyed 
himself  in  his  prison.  Antigonus  was  now  undisputed  High-Priest  and  king.  His 
brief  reign  of  three  years  (40-37  b.c.)  is  marked  by  coins  which  bear  in  Hebrew 
the  device :  Matthatjah  the  High-Priest,  and  in  Greek :  King  Antigonus. 
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^p|)  The   only   hope   of  Herod   lay   in    Roniaii   help.     He  t'ouiid  Antony  in    Rome. 

jV  What  dirticulties  there  were,  were  r(Mnoved  by  jj:old,   and   when   Octavian   gave   his 

consent,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  declared  Anligonus  the  enemy  of  Rome,  and  at  the 
same  time  appointed  Herod  King  of  Judita  (iO  b.c).  Early  in  the  year  39  B.C. 
Herod  was  in  Palestine  to  conquer  his  new  kingdom  by  help  of  the  Romans.  But 
their  aid  was  at  first  tardy  and  reluctant,  and  it  was  38,  or  more  probably  37, 
before  Herod  could  gain  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself.  Before  that  he  had  wedded 
the  Ijeautiful  and  unhappy  Mariamme,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  five  years  before.  His 
con(iuered  capital  was  desolate  indeed,  and  its  i)eople  impoverished  by  exactions. 
But  Herod  had  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  All  opposition  was  put  down, 
all  rivalry  rendered  impossible.  Autigonus  was  beheaded,  as  Herod  had  wished; 
the  feeble  and  aged  Hyrcanus  was  permanently  disqualified  for  the  Pontificate; 
and  any  youthful  descendants  of  the  Maccabees  left  were  absolutely  in  the 
con(iuei'or's  i)ower.  The  long  struggle  for  power  had  ended,  and  the  Asmonaean 
family  was  virtually  destroyed.     Their  sway  had  lasted  about  130  years. 

Looking  back  on  the  rapid  rise  and  decline  of  the  Maccabees,  on  their  speedy 
degeneration,  on  the  deeds  of  cruelty  with  which  their  history  soon  became 
stained,  on  the  selfishness  and  reckless  ambition  which  characterised  them,  and 
especially  on  the  profoundly  anti-nationalist  and  anti-Pharisaic,  we  had  almost  said 
anti-Jewish,  tendency  which  marked  their  sway,  we  can  understand  the  Ijitter 
hatred  with  which  Jewish  tradition  had  followed  their  memory.  The  mention  of 
them  is  of  the  scantiest.  No  universal  acclamation  glorifies  even  the  deeds  of  Judas 
the  Maccabee ;  no  Talmudic  tractate  is  devoted  to  that  '  feast  of  the  dedication  ' 
which  celebrated  the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the  restoration  of  Jewish  worship. 
In  fact  such  was  the  feeling,  that  the  priestly  course  of  Joiarib — to  which  the 
Asmonieans  belonged — is  said  to  have  been  on  service  when  the  first  and  the  second 
Temple  were  destroyed,  because  '  guilt  was  to  be  punished  on  the  guilty.'  More 
than  that, '  R.  Levi  saith:  Yehoyaribh  ["  Jehovah  will  contend  "],  the  man  [  the  name 
of  the  man  or  family];  Meron  ["rebellion,"  evidently  a  play  upon  Modiu,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Maccabees],  the  town;  Mesarbey  ["  the  rebels,"  evidently  a  play 
upon  Makkabey] — (masar  heitha)  He  hath  given  up  the  Temple  to  the  enemies.' 
Rabbi  Berachjah  saith:  '  Yah  herihh  [Jehoiarib],  God  contended  with  His  children, 
because  they  revolted  and  rebelled  against  Him '  (Jer.  Taan.  iv.  «,  p.  08  f?,  line  35 
from  bottom).!  Indeed,  the  oj^probrious  designation  of  rebellion,  and  Sarbaney 
El,  rebels  against  God,  became  in  course  of  time  so  identified  with  the  Maccabees, 
that  it  was  used  when  its  meaning  was  no  longer  understood.  Thus  Orirjen  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25)  speaks  of  the  (Apocryphal)  books  of  the  Maccabees  as  '  inscribed 
Sarbeth  Sarbane  El'  (=  :'N  *;-"2  n-"^C),  the  disobedience,  or  rebellion  (resistance) 
of  the  disobedient,  or  rebels,  against  God.'-'  So  thoroughly  had  these  terms  become 
identified  in  popular  pa rZrt«ce,  that  even  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  a  Herod  could 
not  procure  a  milder  judgment  on  the  sway  of  the  Asmonaeans. 

1  Comp.     GcUjcr,    Urschrift,    p.    201;    Derm-  ot    Grimm,    Ewald.    and    others,    in    Grimm's 

hourg,  p.  119,  note.  Exeget.  Handb.  zu  d.  Apokryphen,  3te  Lief. 

-'  Comp.    Geiger,   u.    s.   p.  205,  Note,      Ham-  p.  xvii.  Derenhnurg  (Hist,    de  la     Palest,    pp. 

burger,    u.   s.   p.  367.     Various    strange    and  450-452)   regards   aaf)Brj&   as  a  corrujjtion  for 

most  unsatisfactory  explanations  have  been  aaibap^-qB,    and  would  render  the  whole  by 

proposed  of  these  mysterious  words,  which  '  Book  of  the  family  of  the  Chief    C'^)  ol'  the 

yet,  on  consideration,  seem  so  easy  of  under-  people  of  God.' 
standing.    Comp.  the  curious  explanations 
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RABKINK"    TTIROT.OCY    AND    LITP:RATURE. 

(Vol.  i.  Book  1.  eh.  viii.) 

1.    The  Traditional  Law.— T\\Q  brief  accouur  ^iveii  in  vol.  i.   p.  100,  of  tiie  cliur-        Al'P. 
acter  and  authority  claimed  for  the  traditional  law  may  here  Ije  supplemented  by  a  V 

chronological  arrangement  of  the  Jlafakhof/i  in  the  order  of  th(>ir  supposed  intro-    » _.-    — . 
duction  or  promulgation. 

In  the  ^>s<  class,  or  'Halakhotii  of  Moses  from  Sinai,'  tradition  enumerates 
fij'tij-five,'^  which  maybe  thus  designated:  reUgio-agrarian,  four;-  ritual,  includ- 
ing questions  about  'clean  and  unclean,'  twenty-three;'*  concerning  women  and 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  three;*  v.o\\wx\\\n^  formalities  to  be  observed  in 
the  coi)ying,  fastening,  &c.,  of  the  Law  and  the  phylacteries,  eighteen  ;5  exegetical, 
four;  "^  purely  superstiiious,  one ;  '  not  otherwise  included,  two.**  Eighteen  ordinances 
are  ascribed  to  Joshua,  of  which  only  one  is  ritual,  tiie  other  seventeen  being  agra- 
rian and  police  regulations."  The  otiier  traditions  can  only  be  briefly  noted.  Boaz, 
or  else  'the  tribunal  of  Samuel,'  fixed,  that  Deut.  xxiii.  3  did  not  ai)ply  to  alliances 
with  Ammonite  and  Moabite  women.  Two  ordinances  are  ascribed  to  David,  two 
to  Solomon,  one  to  Jehoshaphat,  and  one  to  Jehoiada.  The  period  of  Isaiah  and 
of  Hezekiah  is  described  as  of  immense  Rabbinic  activity.  To  the  prophets  at 
Jerusalem  three  ritual  ordinances  are  ascribed.  Daniel  is  represented  as  having 
prohibited  the  bread,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  heathen  (Dan.  i.  5).  Two  ritual  deter- 
minations are  ascribed  to  the  prophets  of  the  Exile. 

1  The    numbers    given    by    Maimonidex,    in  as  about  the  pouring  out  of  the  water,  &c. 

his  Preface  to  the  Mishnah,  and  their  ar-  ■•  Ab.  Z.  36^;  Niddah  45  a.  72 /). 

rangement,  are  somewhat   different,   but    I  '•  Jer.  Meg.  i.  9 :  Shabb.  28  'v ;  Men.  .32  a ;  36  a. 

prefer  the  more  critical  (sometimes  even  hy-  ''  Ned.  37  l>.    These  four  Halakhoth  are  :  as 

percritlcal)  enumeration  of  Herzfeld.      They  to  the  authoritative  pronunciation  (jf  certain 

are   also   enumerated    in  Peiser's  Nachlath  words  in  the  Bible:  as  to  the  l/hir  Sd/ihu-im, 

Shlraonl,  Part  I.  pp.  47-49  b.  or  syntactic  and  stylistic  emendation  in  tlie 

-  Peah  11.  6;   Yad.  iv.  3;  Tos.  Peah  111.  2;  following  Ave  passages:  Gen.  .xvill.  5,  xxiv. 

Orlah  ill.  9.  55;   Numb.  xxxi.   2:     Ps.   Ixvill.  22  {A.\.   21); 

3  Erub.   4  a;  Nldd.  72  h;    Ker.  6  h:   Ab.  d.  xxxvl.     7     (A.V.     6);     about     the      Qeri     rtio 

R.N.   19,   25;    Tos.   Chall.    i.   6;    Shabb  70  a;  Kethihh,  yfOixls  readbut  not  written  in  the  text; 

Bekh.    16    o:     Naz.   28   d;    Chull.    27   a,   28  a;  and  the  Kethibk  veto    Qeri,  words    written   but 

42  a,  43  a;  Moed  Q.  3  b.     Of  these,  the  most  not  read  in  the  text. 

interesting  to  the  Christian  reader  an'  about  '  Pes.   110  b.    Not  to  eat  two  pieces  (even 

the  11  ingredients  of  the  sacred  incense  (Ker.  numbers)  of  an  egg,  a  nut,  or  cucumber,  Jcc. 

G /');  about  the  26  kinds  of  worl<  prohil)ite(l  (lu  ■'^  Eduy.  vlil.   7:    Tancli.  60  a.     The  first  of 

the  Sabbath  (Shabb.  70  a):    that   the  father,  these    Halakhnth    speaks    of    the    activity    of 

but  not  the  mother,  might  dedicate  a  child  Elijah  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 

under  age  to  the  Nazlrate  (Naz.   28  b):    the  Messiah  (Mai.    111.    '23,    24,   A.V.  iv.   5,  6),  as 

7  rules  as  to  slaughtering  animals;  to  cut  the  directed  to  restore  those  of  pure  Israelltlsh 

neck;  to  cut  tliroiigli  tlie  tracliea.  and.  in  tlie  descent  \\\\>>  had  been  improperly  extruded, 

case  of  four-footed  animals,  also  through  the  and  to  extrude  those  who  had  been  improp- 

gullet:  not  to  pause  while  slaughtering;  to  erly  admitted. 

use  a  knife  perfectly  free  of  all  notches,  and  'J  Baba    K.    81  «:    Tos.   Baba    M.    11:    Jer. 

quite  sharp;  not  to  strike  with  the  knife;  not  Baba  K.  Hi.  2.    Among  the  i)ollce  regulations 

to  cut  too  near  the  head;  and  not  to  stit'k  the  is  this  curious  one,  that  all  were  allowed  to 

knife  into  the    throat:    certain    determina-  fish  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  not  to  lay 

tlcns  about  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  such  down  nets,  so  as  not  to  lmi)ede  the  navigation. 
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APT.  After  the  return  from  Baljylon  trailitioiialism  rapidly  expanded,  and  its  peculiar 

Y  character  more  and  more  clearly  develoi)ed.     No  fewer  than  twelve  traditions  are 

^^^^  ^,___^  traced  back  to  the  three  prophets  who  flourished  at  that  period,  while  four  other 
important  legal  determinations  are  attributed  to  the  prophet  Ha.u;;gai  individually. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  Ezra  occupied  a  high  place  in  tradition.  Fifteen 
ordinances  are  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  some  are  ritual.  Three  of  his  supposed 
ordinances  have  a  general  interest.  They  enjoin  the  general  education  of  children, 
and  the  exclusion  of  Samaritans  from  admission  into  the  Synagogue  and  from  social 
intercourse.  If  only  one  legal  determination  is  assigned  to  Nehemiah,  'the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue '  are  credited  with  fifteen,  of  which  six  bear  on  important 
critical  and  exegetical  points  connected  with  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  the  others 
chiefly  on  questions  connected  with  ritual  and  worship.  Among  the  •  pairs '  {Zug- 
oth)  which  succeeded  the  'Gi'eat  Synagogue,' three  '  alleviating' ordinances  (of  a 
very  punctilious  character)  are  ascribed  to  Jose,  the  son  of  Joezer,'  and  two,  intended 
to  render  all  contact  with  heathens  impossible,  to  him  and  his  colleague.  Under 
the  Maccabees  the  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  introduced.  To  Joshua 
the  son  of  Perachya,  one  punctilious  legal  determination  is  ascribed.  Of  the  decrees 
t>f  the  Maccabean  High-Priest  Jochanan  we  have  already  si)oken  in  another  place; 
similarly,  of  those  of  Simon  the  son  of  Shetach  and  of  his  learned  colleague.  Four 
legal  determinations  of  their  successors  Shemayah  and  Abhtalion  are  mentioned. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  prohibition  of  Greek  during  the  war  between  the  Macca- 
bean brothers  Hyrcauus  and  Aristobulus.  This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai,  that  is,  to  the  period  of  Jesus,  to  which  further  reference  will  have  to  be 
made  in  another  place. 

2.  The  Canon  of  Scripture. — Reference  has  been  maile  in  the  text  (vol.  i.  p.  107) 
to  the  position  taken  by  Traditionalism  in  reference  to  the  written  as  compared 
with  what  was  regarded  as  the  oral  Revelation.  Still,  nominally,  the  Scriptures 
were  appealed  to  by  the  Pale-stinians  as  of  supreme  authority.  The  views  which 
Jose'phus  expresses  in  this  respect,  although  in  a  po])ular  and  Grecianised  form, 
were  substantially  those  entertained  by  the  Rabbis  and  by  his  countrymen  gene- 
rally fcomp.  Ag.  Apiou,  i.  7,  8).^  A  sharp  distinction  was  made  between  canonical 
and  non-canonical  books.  The  test  of  the  former  was  inspiration,  which  had  ceased 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  that  is,  with  the  prophet  Malachi.  Accordingly,  the 
work  of  the  elder  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Jeshua  ben  Sira,  ben  Eliezer)  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Cation,  although  it  is  not  unfrequently  referred  to  by  Rabbinic 
authorities  in  terms  with  which  ordinarily  only  Biblical  quotations  are  introduced.'' 
According  to  the  view  propounded  by  Josephus,  not  only  were  the  very  words  in- 
spired in  which  a  prediction  was  uttered,  but  the  prophets  were  unconscious  and 
passive  vehicles  of  the  Divine  message  (Ant.  iv.  C.  5 ;  com]),  generally,  Ant.  ii.  8.  1 ; 
vi.  8,  2 ;  viii.  13,  3 ;  ix.  3,  2 ;  8,  6 ;  x.  2,  2 ;  4,  3).  Although  pre-eminence  in  this  respect 
was  assigned  to  Moses  (Ant.  iv.  8.  49),  yet  Divine  authority  equally  attached  to  the 

1  According  to  tradition  (Sot.  47  a  and  b)  take  leave  to  refer  to  my  article  in  '  Smith'i 
the  Eshkohtli,  or  •  bunches  of  grapes,'  ceased  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,'  vol.  lil. 
with    3o9^.      The    expression    refers    to    the      pp.  453,  454. 

Eabbis,    and    Jlerzfeld   ingeniously  suggests  =  Comp.    Zunz,    Gottesd.    Vortr.     pp.    101, 

this  explanation  of  the  designation,  that  after  102,  and   C  Seligmann,  d.  Buch  d.  Welsh,  d. 

Jos;    they    were    no    longer   undivided  like  .Jesus    Sirach.      The    Talmudic    quotations 

bunches    of    grapes,    but  divided    in    their  from  the  work  of  the  elder  Jesus  have  been 

opinions.      For    other    explanations    comp.  repeatedly  collated.    I  may  here  take  leave 

Df^en'iourg,  u.  s.  pp.  88,  456-4.58.  to  refer  to  my  collection  and  translation   of 

2  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  views  of  them  in  Append.  II.  to  the  •  History  of  the 
Josephus  on  tlie    Ciiniiii  and   on  Inspiration,  I  Jewish  Nation.' 
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sayings  of  the  prophets,  and  even,  tlioiii^li  perhaps  in  a  still  inferior  degree,  to  the        AFP. 
'  Hymns,'  as  the  Hagiograjjha  generally  were  called  from  tin?  circumstance  that  the  y 

Psalter  stood  at  the  head  of  them  (comp.  Phllo,  De  Vita  contemi)l.,  ed.  Manrjey,  ,  ^^_  _^ , 
voi.  ii.  p.  475;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  44j.  Thus  the  division  of  the  Bible  into  three  sections 
— the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  '  Writings ' — which  already  occurs  in  the 
prologue  to  the  work  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,'  seems  to  have  been  current  at  the 
time.  And  here  it  is  of  great  interest,  in  connection  with  modern  controversies, 
that  Josephus  seems  to  attach  special  importance  to  the  i)rophecies  of  Daniel  as  still 
awaiting  fulfilment  (Ant.  x.  10.  4;  11.  7). 

That  the  Rabbis  entertained  the  same  views  of  inspiration,  appears  not  only 
from  the  distinctive  name  of  'Holy  Writings'  given  to  the  Scrii)tures,  but  also 
from  the  directions  that  their  touch  deliled  the  hands,'^  and  that  it  was  duty  on  the 
Sabbath  to  save  them  from  conflagration,  and  to  gather  them  up  if  accidentally 
scattered,  and  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  heirs  to  make  division  of  a  sacred  roll 
(Comp.  Shabb.  xvi.  1 ;  Erub.  x.  3 ;  Kel.  xv.  6 ;  Yad.  iii.  2-5 ;  iv.  5  [where  special 
reference  is  made  to  Daniel]  6).  From  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  feeling,  we 
might  have  inferred,  even  if  direct  evidence  had  not  existed,  that  a  distinctive  and 
superior  place  Avould  be  ascribed  to  the  Books  of  Moses.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
other  books  of  Scripture,  alike  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,^  are  only 
designated  as  Qabbalah  ('  received,'  handed  down,  tradition),  which  is  also  the  name 
given  to  oral  tradition.''  It  was  said  that  the  Torah  was  given  to  Moses  (Jer. 
Sheq.  vi.  1)  '  in  (letters  of)  white  fire  graven  upon  black  fire,'  although  it  was 
matter  of  dispute  whether  he  received  it  volume  by  volume  or  complete  as  a  whole 
(Gitt.  GO  a).  But  on  the  question  of  its  inspiration  not  the  smallest  doubt  could 
be  tolerated.  Thus,  to  admit  generally,  that  'the  Torah  as  a  whole  was  from 
heaven,  except  this  (one)  verse,  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  did  not  speak, 
but  Moses  of  himself  was  to  become  an  infidel  and  a  blasphemer  (Sanh.  99  «).» 
Even  the  concluding  verses  in  Deuteronomy  had  been  dictated  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  he  wrote  them  down — not  repeating  them,  however,  as  before,  but  weei)ing  a.s 
he  wrote.  It  will  readily  be  understood  in  what  extravagant  terms  Moses  himself 
was  spoken  of.  It  is  not  only  that  the  expression  '  man  of  God '  was  supposed  to 
imply,  that  while  as  regarded  the  lower  part  of  his  nature  Moses  was  man,  as 
regarded  the  higher  he  was  Divine,  but  that  his  glorification  and  exaltation  amount 

I  Comp.  also  2  TVtacc.  Ii.  13,  14.  (Ohel.  sv.  6).    The  explanation  offered  to  the 

-  The  general   statement  that  this  decrpe  Sadducees    by    R.    Jochanan    b.    Zakkai    is 

was  Intended  to  prevent  a  common  or  profane  evidently   intended   to   mislead  (Yad.   iv.  6), 

use  of    the   Scripture  does  not  explain    its  Comp.  Levy,  Neuhebr.  WOrterb.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163, 

origin.     The  latter  seems   to  have  been  as  161. 

follovps:     At  first  the  priests  In  the  Temple  •'  The  difference  in  the  degree  of  Inspiration 

wore  wont  to  deposit  the   Terumak  near  the  between  the  Prophetic  and  the  Hagiographic 

copy  of    the   Law   there   kept  (Shabb.  14  a).  books  is  not  accurately  defined.  Later  Jewish 

But  as    mice  were    thereby  attracted,    and  theologians  rather  evade  it  by  descriliing  the 

damage  to  the  Sacred  Roll  was  ai)iiroliendod,  former  as  given  by  •  the  ^jiirlt  of  inii|)lioc.v.' 

it  was  enacted   that  the  Sacied    lidii  in  the  the    latter    'by    the   Holy  S])irit.'    It  nui.'^t, 

Temple  rendered  all   meat  thai    tmiclied  it  however,  be  admitted  tliat  in  .Icwish  writingM 

unclean.    This  decree  gave  rise  to  another,  'the  Holy  Spirit'  is   not  only  ml  a  Person- 

by  way  of  further  precaution,  that  even  the  ality,  but  an  Influence  very  inferior  to  what 

hands  which  touched  the  Sacred  Roll,  or  any  we  associate  with  the  designation, 

other  part  of  the  Bible,  became  unclean  (so  ■»  The  proof-passages  are  quoted  in  Zum. 

that,  having  touched  the  latter,  they  could  u.  s.  p.  44  note,  also  in  J.  Delitzsch,  De  Inspir. 

not  touch  the  Terumah).      Then   followed  (in  Script.  S.  pp.  7,  8. 

the  course  of  development)  a   third  decree,  •"'  At    the    same    time,     In    Meg.    31  h  the 

that   such    touch    defiled    also   outside   the  formulation  of  the  curses  by  Moses  in  Lev. 

Temple.  Finally,  the  first  decree  was  modified  xxvi.  is  said  to  have  been  m'D.'tn  *C^    (from 

to    the   effect    that    the   Sacred    Roll  in  the  God    directly),   while    that    in  Deut.   xxvlil. 

Temple  did  not  defile  the  hands,  while  all  was  V21»i?  "ED  (from  Moses  himself), 
other  Scriptures  (anywhere  else)  defiled  them 
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^Pl>         to  hlasi)liemy.'     So  far  as  inspiration  or  'revelation  '  is  concerned,  it  was  said  that 
Y  Moses  'saw  in  a  clear  glass,  tlie  i)rophets  in  a  dark  one' — or,   to  put  it  otherwise: 

^     •  lie  saw  through  one  glass,  they  through  seven.'    Indeed,  althougli  the  opening 

words  of  Ps.  Ixxv.  showed,  that  the  Psalms  were  as  much  revelation  as  the  Law, 
yet,  •  if  Israel  had  not  sinned,  they  would  have  only  received  the  Pentateuch,  and 
tlie  Book  of.  Joshua,'  and,  in  the  time  to  come,  of  all  Scripture  the  Pentateuch  alone 
woidd  retain  its  place.  It  was  somewhat  contemptuously  remarked,  that  the 
Projihets  uttered  nothing  as  regarded  practice  that  had  not  already  been  told  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Taan.  9  <().  It  was  but  natural  for  Rabbiiiism  to  declare  that  the 
Law  alone  fully  explained  its  meaning  (at  least  according  to  their  interpretation 
of  it),  while  the  Prophets  left  much  in  obscurity.'-^  To  mark  the  distinction,  it 
was  forbidden  to  put  the  Law  in  the  same  wrapper  with  the  Prophets,  so  as  not 
to  place  perhaps  the  latter  on  the  top  of  the  former  (Tos.  Meg.  iv.  20).  Among  the 
Prophets  themselves  there  was  a  considerable  difference,  not  only  in  style  and 
training  but  even  in  substance  (Sanh.  89  a),  although  all  of  them  had  certain  com- 
mon (lualifications  (comp.  Ab.  de  R.  Nathan.  37).  Of  all  the  prophets  Isaiah  was 
greatest,  and  stood  next  to  Moses.  Ezekiel  saw  all  that  Isaiah  saw — but  the  former 
was  like  a  villager,  the  latter  like  a  townsman  who  saw  the  king  (Chag.  1.3  b). 
Jeremiah  and  Amos  were,  so  to  speak,  scolding,  owing  to  the  violence  of  their 
temperament,  while  Isaiah's  was  the  book  of  consolation,  especially  in  response  to 
Jeremiah. 

The  Hagiographa  or  '  Kethubhim  '  also  bear  in  the  Talmud  the  general  desig- 
nation  of  '  Chokhmah,'  wisdom.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  as  the  Prophetic  Books, 
so  the  Hagiographa,  were  distinguished  into  'anterior'  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job) 
and  'posterior,'  or  else  into  'great'  and  'small.'  But  the  statement  rests  on  quite 
iusufflcient  evidence.^  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Hagiographa,  as  we  possess 
them,  formed  part  of  the  Canon  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach— that  is, 
even  on  the  latest  computation  of  his  authorship,^  about  the  year  130  b.c.^  Even 
so,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate,  on  historical  grounds,  the  so-called  Maccabean 
authorshij)  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  would  Hx  its  date  about  105  B.r. 
For,  if  other  considerations  did  not  interfere,  few  students  of  Jewish  history  would 
be  disposed  to  assert  that  a  book,  which  dated  from  105  b.c,  could  have  found  a 
place  in  the  Jewish  Canon. ^  But,  as  explained  in  vol.  i.  p.  26,  we  would  assign  a 
much  earlier  date  to  the  Book  of  Sirach.  The  whole  question  in  its  bearing  on  the 
New  Testament  is  so  important,  that  one  or  two  further  remarks  may  be  allowed. 
Leaving  aside  most  serious  critical  objections,  and  the  unquestionable  fact,  that 

1  A  more  terribly  repulsive  Instance  ot  this  torical  basis— sometimes  on  no  basis  at  all. 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  in  Debar.  R.  ■•  Which  in  another  place  we  have  shfiwn  to 

11,  of  which  the  worst  parts  are  reproduced  be  erroneous. 
in  Yalkut  HOi  a,  b,  c.  s  Fi'trst.  p.  .56.    See  also  Reuss,  Gesch.  d.  Heil. 

-  Comp.  generally  Hamburger's  Real.  Encycl.  Schr.  A.T.  (p.  5.50),  who  gives  its  date  as  132. 
vols.    1.    and    ii.      See    also    Deliizsch's    work  "  FfirM,  who  holds  the  Maccabean  origin  of 

already  quoted,  and    Furst,  Kanon  d.  Alten  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  so  frequently  inconslst- 

Test.  nach  Talmud  u,  Midrasch.  ent  with  himself  in    the  course  of  his  re- 

3  Furst,  u.  s.  pp.  .57-59,  quotes  Ber,  ,57  6  and  marks  on  the  subject,  that  it  Is  sometimes 
Sot.  7  b,  Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  40.  But  no  one  who  difficult  to  understand  him.  Occasionally, 
reads  either  Ber,  57  b,  or  Ab,  de  R.  Nathan  40,  when  argument  is  wanting,  he  asserts  that  a 
would  feel  inclined  to  draw  from  passages  so  thing  is  self-evident  (es  versteht  sich  von 
strange  and  repulsive  any  serious  Inference,  selbst).  Such  a  '  self  evident '  assertion,  for 
while  Sot.  7  '/  is  far  too  vague  to  serve  as  a  which,  however,  no  historical  evidence  is 
basis.  In  general,  this  is  one  ot  the  many  offered — which,  indeed,  runs  in  the  opposite 
instances  in  which  Furst,  as.  Indeed,  many  direction — is  summarised  on  page  100.  But 
modern  Jewish  writers,  propounds  as  mat-  the  word  '  self-evident  has  no  place  in  bis- 
ters of  undoubted  fact,  what,  on  critical  ex-  torical  discussions,  where  only  that  is  evi- 
amination,  is  seen  to  rest  on  no  certain  his-  dent  which  rests  on  historical  grounds. 
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no  amount  of  inijenuity  van  coiifiliate  the  Maccabeuii  application  of  Dan.  Ix.  24-27         \^pi> 


with  the  chronology  of  that  period,'  while  the  Messianic  interi)retation  tits  in  with 
it,^  other,  and  seeniiiiffly  iu.superable  ditliculties  are  in  the  way  of  the  theory 
impugned.  It  implies,  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  only  an  Apocryphal,  hut 
a  Pseudepigrapliic  work;  that  of  all  such  works  it  alone  has  cDine  down  to  us  in 
its  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original;  that  a  Pseudepigraphic  work,  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  oldest  portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  should  not  only  be  so  diflereiit  from 
it,  but  that  it  should  fuid  admission  into  the  Canon,  while  Enoch  was  excluded; 
tiiat  a  Pseudepigra|)hon  younger  than  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siracii  should  have  been 
one  of  the  Khethubiiim;  and,  tinally,  that  it  siiould  have  passed  the  repeated  revision 
of  different  Kabbiuic  ■  Colleges ' — and  that  at  times  of  considerable  theological 
activity — without  the  suspicion  being  even  raised  that  its  authorship  dated  from 
so  late  a  period  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  Christ.  And  we  have  evidence 
that  since  the  Babylonish  exile,  at  least  four  revisions  of  the  Canon  took  place 
within  periods  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other. 

The  question  hitherto  treated  has  been  exclusively  of  the  dale  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  without  reference  to  who  may  have  been  its  autiior, 
whether  its  present  is  exactly  the  same  as  its  original  form,  and,  finally,  whether 
it  ever  belonged  to  those  books  whose  right  to  canon icity,  though  not  their  age, 
was  in  controversy,  that  is,  whether  it  belonged,  so  to  speak,  to  the  Old  Testament 
dyriXExdjii£v<x.  As  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  canonicity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel — or,  indeed,  of  any  other  in  the  Old  Testament  canon — we 
shall  only  add,  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  that  no  opinion  is  here  expressed  as  to 
possible,  greater  or  less,  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  or  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  moral  view  taken 
of  such  interpolations,  as  we  would  call  tliem,  was  entirely  different  in  those  times 
from  ours;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  an  historically  and  critically  not  unwarranted 
proposition,  that  such  interpolations  were,  to  speak  moderately,  not  at  all  unusual 
in  ancient  documents.  In  each  case  the  question  must  be  separately  critically 
examined  in  the  light  of  internal  and  (if  possible)  external  evidence.  But  it 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  an  interpolation,  or, 
it  may  be,  a  re-arrangement  in  a  document  (although  at  present  we  make  no 
assertions  on  the  subject,  one  way  or  the  other),  and  to  pronounce  a  whole 
document  a  fabrication  dating  from  a  much  later  period.  The  one  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  ciuite  in  the  spirit  of  those  times;  the  other  im])lies,  besides  in- 
superable critical  difficulties,  a  deliberate  religious  fraud,  to  which  no  unprejudiced 
student  could  seriously  regard  the  so-called  Pseudepigrapha  as  forming  any  real 
ana  logo  IK 

But  as  regards  the.  Book  of  Daniel,  it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  right  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  to  canonicity  was  never  called  in  question  in  the  ancient  Synagogue. 
The  fact  that  it  was  distinguished  as  ■  visions '  (Chezi/onofh)  from  the  other 
'prophecies'  has,  of  course,  no  bearing  on  the  question,  any  more  than  the  circum- 
stance that  later  Rabbinism.  which,  naturally  enough,  could  not  find  its  way  through 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  book,  declared  that  even  Daniel  was  mistaken  in, 
and  could  not  make  anything  of  the   predictions   concerning  the    '  latter  days ' 

'  This  is  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Drummnnd  scholar    of    the    Maccabean    theory    of    the 

(■Jewish     Messiah,'     iip.    •i4Ci.     254-257,     260).  authorship  of  Daniel. 

Mr.  I>niiiimiimi's  book  is  (}Uotod  as  represent-  -  Drummond,  u.  s.  p.  261. 
ing  the  advocacy  by  a  distinguished  English 
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AIM'        (Bor.  R.  98).^     On  the  other  hand,  Daniel  was  elevated  to  almost  the  same  pinnacle 

^-  as  Moses,  while  it  was  said  that,  as  compared  with  heathen  sages,  if  they  were  all 

l)laced  in  one  scale,  and  Daniel  in  the  other,  he  would  outweigh  them  all.     We  can 

readily  understand  that,  in  times  of  national  sorrow  or  excitement,  these  prophecies 

would  be  eagerly  resorted  to,  as  pointing  to  a  glorious  future. 

But  although  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  not  among  the  Antilegoinena,  doubts 
were  raised,  not  indeed  al)out  the  age,  but  about  the  right  to  canonicity  of  certain 
otiier  i)ortions  of  the  Bible.  Thus,  certain  expressions  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
were  questioned  as  apparently  incompatible  with  statements  in  the  Pentateuch  ''■ 
(Men.  45  «),  and  although  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  Chananyah,  the  son  of  Chizkiyah, 
the  sou  of  Garon  (about  the  time  of  Christ),  with  immense  labour,  sought  to  con- 
ciliate them,  and  thus  preserved  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  (or,  at  least,  part  of  it)  from 
being  relegated  among  the  Apocrypha,  it  was  deemed  safest  to  leave  the  final 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  Ezekiel  'till  Elijah  come,'  as  the  restorer  of  all 
things. 

The  other  objections  to  canonicity  apply  exclusively  to  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Kethuhliiin  or  Hagiographa.  Here  even  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  called  in  question  (Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  1),  partly  on 
the  ground  of  its  secular  contents,  and  partly  as  containing  '  supposed  contradictory 
statements'  ^  (Shabb.  30  h).  Very  strong  doubts  were  raised  on  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (Yad.  iii.  5 ;  Eduy.  v.  .3),  first,  on  the  ground  of  its  contradiction  of  some  of 
the  Psalms*  (Shabb.  30  t()\  secondly,  on  that  of  its  inconsistencies^  (Shabb.  30  6); 
and,  thirdly,  because  it  seemed  to  countenance  the  denial  of  another  life,  and,  as 
in  Eccl.  xi.  1,  3,  9,  other  heretical  views  (^"ayyikra  R.  28,  at  the  beginning).^  But 
these  objections  were  finally  answered  by  great  ingenuity,  while  an  appeal  to 
Eccl.  xii.  12,  13,  was  regarded  as  removing  the  difliculty  about  another  life  and 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  And  as  the  contradictions  in  Ecclesiastes  had 
been  conciliated,  it  was  hopefully  argued  that  deeper  study  would  equally  remove 
those  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (Shabb.  30  by  Still,  the  controversy  about  the 
canonicity  of  Ecclesiastes  continued  so  late  as  the  second  century  of  our  era  (comp. 
Yad.  iii.  5).  That  grave  doubts  also  existed  about  the  Song  of  Solomon,  appears 
even  from  the  terms  in  which  its  canonicity  is  insisted  upon  (Yad.  u.  s.),  not  to 
speak  of  express  statements  in  opposition  to  it  (Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  1).  Even  when 
by  an  allegorical  interpretation  it  was  shown  to  be  the  '  wisdom  of  all  wisdom,' 
the  most  precious  gem,  the  holy  of  holies,  tradition  still  ascribed  its  comi)osition  to 
tlie  early  years  of  Solomon  (Shir  haSh.  R.  1).  It  had  been  his  first  work,  and  was 
followed  by  Proverbs,  and  finally  by  Ecclesiastes.®    But  perhaps  the  greatest  objec- 

'  And  yet  there  are  frequfnt  inrtications  might  perform  sacrificial  service,  while  Ezek. 

that  Rabbinism   sought    guidance  on   these  xlv.  18  appeared  to  enjoin  a  sacrifice  nowhere 

very  subjects  in   the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch. 
Thus,  in  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliezer  there  are  ■'  For  ex.  Prov.  xxvi.  4,  3. 

repeated  references  to  the  four  monarchies—  ■*  As    for   ex.    Ps.   cxv.    17   compared   with 

tlio  Persian,  Median,  Macedonian, and  Roman  Eccl.  iv.  2  and  Ix.  4. 

— when,  in  the  time  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  ^  For  ex.  Eccl.  ii.  2  comp.  with  vii.  3;  and 

that  of  the  children  of  Ishmael— after  a  terri-  again,  viii.  1.5,  or  Iv.  2  comp.  with  Ix.  4. 
ble  war  against    Rome,  the  Messiah  would  "^  The  school  of  Shammai  was  against,  that 

come  (comp.  Pirqe  de  R.  El.  19,  and  especially  of    Hillel    in     favour    of     the    Canonicity    of 

28,  30,  and  48).  Ecclesiastes  (Eduy.  v.   3).    In   Tos.  Yad.   11. 

-  .\mong    them     the     following    may    l)e  Ecclesiastes  is  said  to  be  uninspired,  and  to 

mentioned  (Chull.  37  /<)•.  Ezek.  iv.  14  A:c.,  and  contain  only  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
(Men.  4.5  a),  Ezek.  xliv.  31  were  regarded  as  '  But  it  must  be  admitted    that  some  of 

suggesting  that  these  prohibitions  applied  these  conciliations  are  sufficiently  curious, 
oidy  to  jtrksts;  (Moed.   K.  5  a)  Ezek.  xliv.  19,  s  But  on  this   subject  opinions  differ  very 

seemed  to  imply  that  an  ordinary  Israelite  widely  (see  Shir  haSh.  R.  1,  ed.  Warshau.  pp. 
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tions  were  thoso  taken  to  tbe  Book  of  Esther  (Meg.  7  a).     It  excited  the  enmity        \pj> 
of  other  nationa   against   Israel,   and   it  was  outside  tbe   canon.     Grave  doubts  y 

prevailed  whether  it  was  canonical  or  inspired  by  the  Holy  .Spirit  (Meg.  u.  s. ; 
Yorna  2!)  (().  The  books  of  Ezi-a  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently  regarded  as 
one — the  name  of  the  latter  author  being  kept  back  on  account  of  his  tendency 
to  self-exaltation  (Sanh.  93  b).  Lastly,  the  genealogical  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles  were  made  the  subject  of  very  elaborate  secret  commentation 
(Pes.  ()2  b). 

Two  points  still  require  brief  nu'iitlon.  Even  from  a  comparison  of  the  LXX. 
Version  with  our  Hebrew  text,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  not  only  many  varia- 
tions, but  that  spurious  additions  (as  in  Daniel)  were  eliminated.  This  critical 
activity,  which  commenced  with  Ezra,  whose  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  was,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  placed  in  the  Temple,  that  the  people  might  correct  their  copies  by  ^ 
it,  must  have  continued  for  many  centuries.'  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  fre- 
(luent  divergences — though  perhaps  minute — and  although  later  Rabbinism  laid 
down  the  most  painfully  minute  directions  about  the  mode  of  writing  and  copying 
the  rolls  of  the  Law,  there  is  such  discrepancy,  even  where  least  it  might  be  ex- 
pected,'- as  to  show  that  the  purification  of  the  text  was  by  no  means  settled.  Con- 
sidering the  want  of  exegetical  knowledge  and  historical  conscientiousness,  and 
keeping  in  view  how  often  the  Rabbis,  for  Haggadic  purposes,  alter  letters,  and  thus 
change  the  meaning  of  words,  we  may  well  doubt  the  satisfactory  character  of  their 
critical  labours.  Lastly,  as  certain  omissions  were  made,  and  as  the  Canon  under- 
went (as  will  be  shown)  repeated  revision,  it  may  have  been  that  certain  portions 
were  added  as  well  as  left  out,  and  words  changed  as  well  as  restored. 

For,  ancient  tradition  ascribes  a  peculiar  activity  to  certain  '  Colleges  '^as  they 
are  termed — in  regard  to  the  Canon.  In  general,  the  well-knovi'n  Barnita  (Baba 
B.  14  b,  15  a)  bears,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  the  l)ook  (Prophecies  ''.)  of 
Balaam,  and  Job;  Joshua  the  work  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  last  eight  verses 
of  Deuteronomy ; 3  Samuel  the  corresponding  books.  Judges  and  Ruth;  David 
with  the  'ten  Elders,'  Adam,  Melchisedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  Heman,  Jeduthuii, 
Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah,  the  Psalter;  Jeremiah  wrote  his  prophecies. 
Lamentations,  and  Kings;  King  Hezekiah  and  his  Sanhedrin  compiled,  or  edited, 
the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Song,  and  Ecclesiastes ;  and  the  men  of 
the  '  Great  Synagogue '  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
and  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther ;  Ezra  wrote  his  own  book  and  Chronicles,  the 
work  being  completed  by  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Chakaliah.  The  last  verse  ot 
Joshua  were  written  by  Eleazar  and  Phinehas;  the  last  chapters  of  Samuel  by  Gad 
and  Nathan. ^ 

Loose  and  uncritical  as  these  statements  may  appear,  they  so  far  help  our  iii- 

3  h  and  4  a)  the  only  point  on  which  all  are  number  of  its  sections  and  chapters  (Kicid. 

agreed  being  that  he  wrote  Ecclesiastes  last  .30  a:  Yalkutl.  §855).     But  the  sum  total  of 

— Kabbi    Jonathan    irreverently    remarking  verses  in  the  Bible  (23.199)  diCters  by  99  from 

that  when  a  man  is  old  he  utters  dibhri  hah-  that  in  our  present  text.     Similarly,  one  of 

Aay,m_vain  words !  the    most  learnoil     Rabbini(^  critics  of    the 

1  In  Jer.  Taan.  68  a  we  read  of  three  codices  third  century  dcclarnH  himself  at  a  loss  about 

of  the  Pentateuch,  respectively  named  after  the  e.xact  medial  li-ttin-,  wurd,  and  verse  of 

one  word  in  each  codex,  the  reading  of  which  the  Pentateuch,  while  in  Palestine  the  Peuta- 

was  either  rejected  or  adopted  on  comparison  tench  seems    to    have    been    arranged    into 

with  the  others.  1,085,  in  Babalonia  into  378  chapters  (comp. 

'^  Thus,  we  have  different  notices  about  the  Furitt,  Kultur-u.  Liter.  Gesch.  p.  02). 

number  of  verses  in  the  Bible,  the  arrange-  '  But  comp.  an  opinion,  previously  quoted, 

ment  of  the  Psalter,  the  medial   letter  and  about  the  last  verses  in  Deut. 

medial    woi-d    in    the    Pentateuch,   and  the  ^  '  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,'  p.  418. 
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^PP  vt'stij^ations  as  to  ahow  tlmt,  accordiug  to  tradition,  certain  portions  of  Scripture 
Y  were  compiled  or  edited  by  one  or  anotlier  Rabbinic  '  College,'  and  that  there  were 

_^,  several  ■  Colleges '  which  successively  busied  themselves  with  the  codification  and 
revision  of  the  Canon.  By  these  'Colleges,' we  are  not  to  understand  gatherings 
of  certain  members,  who  discussed  and  decided  a  question  at  one  or  more  of  their 
meetings.  They  rather  indicate  the  learned  activity  of  the  authorities  during  a  cer- 
tain period,  which  are  respectively  designated  by  the  generic  names  of  '  the  Sanhe- 
(Iriu  of  Ilezekiah,'  'The  Men  of  the  Synagogue,'  the  'Legal  Court  of  the  Macca- 
bees.'and  tinally,  '  Chananyah  and  his  College.'  We  have  thus  somewhat  firmer 
historical  ground.  If  :u  Prov.  xxv.  1,  we  read  of  the  activity  about  the  Canon  of 
•  the  Men  of  Hezekiah,'  and  bear  in  mind  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  religious  re- 
vival of  that  reign  (for  ex.  2  Chron.  xxix.  25-30 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  1),  we  scarcely  re- 
quire the  frequent  and  elaborate  glorification  of  tradition  to  lead  us  to  infer  that, 
if  the  collection  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  was  due  to  their  activity,  they  must  have 
•'([ually  collated  the  other  portions  of  ScriDture  then  existing,  and  fixed  the  Canon 
as  at  their  time.  Again,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  that  they  equally  col- 
lected and  edited  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  are  obliged  to  infer  that  the  continu- 
ance of  that  College  was  not  limited  to  the  life  of  Ilezekiali,  since  the  latter  died 
l)efore  Isaiali  (Tos.  Baba  Bathra;  Yeb.  49  h). 

What  has  just  been  indicated  is  fully  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  the 
activity  of  Ezra  (Ezra  vii.  6,  10),  and  of  his  successors  in  the  Great  Synagogue. 
If  we  are  to  attach  credit  to  the  notice  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,^  it  points  to  such  literary 
activity  as  tradition  indicates.  That  the  revision  and  determination  of  the  Canon 
must  have  been  among  the  main  occupations  of  Ezra  and  his  successors  of  '  the 
(Jreat  Synagogue  ' — whatever  precise  meaning  may  be  attached  to  that  institution 
— seems  scarcely  to  requn-e  proof.  The  same  remark  applies  to  another  perioil  of 
religious  reformation,  that  of  the  so-called  Asmonaean  College.  Even  if  we  had  not 
the  evidence  of  their  exclusion  of  such  works  as  those  of  Ben  Sirach  and  others, 
there  could  be  no  rational  doubt  that  in  their  time  the  Canon,  as  presently  exist- 
ing, was  firmly  fixed,  and  that  no  work  of  comparatively  late  date  could  have 
found  admission  into  it.  The  period  of  their  activity  is  sufiiciently  known,  and  too 
near  what  may  be  called  the  historical  times  of  Rabbinism,  for  any  attempt  in  that 
direction,  without  leaving  traces  of  it.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  indications  of  a 
critical  revision  of  the  text  by  'Chananyah  and  his  College,''' shortly  before  the 
time  of  our  Lord.  Thus  we  have,  in  all.  a  record  oi  four  critical  revisions  of  the 
Canon  up  to  the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  Any  attempt  to  set  forth  in  this  i)lace  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Exeyeticdl 
Canons  of  the  Tiahhis,  or  of  their  application,  would  manifestly  be  impossible.  It 
would  require  almost  a  treatise  of  its  own ;  and  a  cursory  survey  would  neither  be 
satisfactory  to  the  writer  nor  instructive  to  the  general  reader.  Besides,  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  Rabbinic  exegesis,  a  suflflcient  number  of  learned  treatises 
exists,  which  are  easily  accessible  to  students,  while  the  general  reader  can  only  be 
interested  in  such  general  results  as  have  been  frequently  indicated  throughout 
these  volumes.  Lastly,  the  treatment  of  certain  branches  of  the  subject,  such  as  a 
criticism  of  the  Tnrr/i(mim,  really  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  science  of  '  In- 
troduction,' either  to  the  Old  or  tlie  New  Testament,  in  manuals  of  which,  as  well 

1  The  expression  '  the  epistles  of  the  kings       to  the  Temple,  he. 
con'^erninfj  the  holy  gifts  '  must  refer  to  the  2  Shabb.  1.3  b:  Chag.  13  a;  Men.  45  a. 

official  Persian  documents  concerning  gifts 
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as  ill  special  treatises,  all  such  subjects  are  fully  discussed.      Besides  these  the         ^p]> 
student  may  be  referred,  for  a  general  summary,  to  the  labours  of  Dr.  Ilamhurtjer  \- 

(Iveal-Encycl.j.  .Special  works  on  various  branches  of  the  subject  cannot  here  be 
named,  since  this  would  involve  an  analysis  and  critical  disquisition.  But  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  Rabbinic  statements  in  regard  to  the  Codices  and  the  text  of  the 
old  Testament,  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  short  but  masterly  analysis  of 
Professor  Struck  (Prolegomena  Criticaj,  in  which,  tirst,  the  various  codices  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  then  the  text  as  existing  in  Talmudical  times,  are  discussed,  aud 
the  literature  of  the  subject  fully  and  critically  given.  The  various  passages  are 
also  mentioned  in  which  the  Biblical  quotations  in  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara  dit!er 
from  our  present  text.'  .Most  of  them  are.  however,  of  no  exegetical  im])ortance. 
On  tlie  exegesis  of  the  Rabbis  generally,  1  would  take  leave  to  refer  to  the  sketch 
of  it  given  in  the  •  History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,'  cli.  xi..  and  especially  in  App.  V., 
on  •  Rabbinical  Exegesis,'  where  all  its  canons  are  enumerated.  Some  brief  notices 
connected  with  Rabbinic  Commentaries  ([uoted  in  this  work  will  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  vol.  i. 

4.  Somewhat  similar  observati(jns  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the  mystical  The- 
ology of  the  Synagogue,  or  the  so-called  Kabbalah.  Its  commencement  must 
certainly  be  traced  to,  aud  l)efore.  the  times  described  in  these  volumes.  For  a 
diseu.ssion  of  its  origin  and  doctrines  T  must  once  more  take  leave  to  refer  to  the 
account  given  in  the  'History  of  the  Jewish  Nation  "  (pp.  \'.','k  Ac. |.  The  whole 
nuxlern  literature  of  the  subject,  besides  much  illustrative  uuitter,  is  given  in  the 
Italian  text  annexed  to  David  GastelWs  edition  of  Sabbatai  Donnold's  Hebrew  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  Yetsirah,  or  the  Book  of  Creation.  For,  the  Kabbalah  busies 
itself  with  these  two  subjects:  the  History  of  the  Creation  {YetsiraJi,  perhaps  rather 
'formation'  than  Creation),  and  the  ^  Merkabhah,''  or  the  Divine  ajjparition  as 
described  Ijy  Ezekiel.  Both  refer  to  the  great  question,  underlying  all  theosophic 
si)eculation:  that  of  God's  connection  with  His  creatures.  Tliey  treat  of  the 
mystery  of  Nature  and  of  Providence,  with  especial  bearing  on  Revelation;  and  the 
question,  how  the  lutinite  God  can  have  any  connection  or  intercourse  with  finite 
creatures,  is  attempted  to  be  answered.  Of  the  two  points  raised,  tiiat  of  Creation 
is  of  course  the  tirst  in  the  order  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  time — aud  the  book 
Yetsirah  is  the  oldest  Kabbalistic  document. 

'  The  Sepher  Yetsirah  is  proi)erly  a  monologue  on  tiie  part  of  Abraham,  in 
which,  by  the  contemplation  of  all  that  is  around  him.  he  ultimately  arrives  at  the 
conviction  of  the  Unity  of  God. 

'  We  distinguish  the  substance  and  the  form  of  creation ;  that  which  is,  and  the 
uuid(>  in  which  it  is.     We  have  already  indicated  that  the  original  of  all  that  exists 

'  There  are  In  the  Mlahnah  sixteen  varia-  xxxviii.    16:    xlii.  .5;    Iviii.    7;    -Jer.    ii.    2'2; 

tions:     Lev.  xl.  .33;    xxv.  36;   Numb,  xxviii.  xxlx.     11;  Ezek.    xl.   48;    xliv.    9;     xlvil.     1; 

.5;   xxxii.  22;  Deut.  xxiv.  19;  Josh.   viii.  33;  Hos.    Iv.  11;  Amos.    iv.   6;     viii.    11;    ix.    14; 

2  Sam. XV.  6;  Is.  x.  13;    Ezek.   xlvl.  21;   Amos  Hag.  ii.  8:  Mich.   iv.    2;   Zech.  xii.    10;     Mai. 

Ix.  14:  Mai.  iii.  16,  23  (,\.V   iv.  .'5):  Ps.  Ixvili.  ii.   12:  Ps.  v.  .5;  xvi.   10  (where  the  dilTerence 

27:  .Job  i.  1;  Prov.  xxii.    28;  2  Chron.  xxviri.  is   important);     xxvi.  ^,   6:    xxxvii.  32:     Ivl. 

15.   In  the  Talmud  105  such  variations  occur.  11:    Ixil.     12;    Ixviii.     21;    xcv.  5;     xcvli.    7; 

viz.,  Oen.   vii.   8,23;    xv.    2;    xxv.   6;    xxxv.  cxxvii.   5;    cxxxlx.   5;    Prov.   viii.  13;  xi.    17, 

18;    Ex.   xii.   3,  6;     xiil.    16;    xxiv.    5;    xxv.  25;    xv.     1;  Job   ii.  5,   6,    8;    xiii.   4;    xiv.  16; 

13    xxxi.  1:    Lev.    Iv.   25.  30.34;    x.   12;    xv.  xxxvi.  5,   11;    Ruth,    iii.  15;  iv.  11;  Eccl.  Ix. 

10;    xviii.  18;  Numb.    v.   19;  xviii.   16;  Deut.  14.     15;    x.     5;    Dan.    ii.   29;    iv.   14;     vi.    18; 

vi.   7,   9,   20;    xxlil.     1:    xxv.    7;     xxxlii.   27;  x.    13;    Ezr.    iv.   3;    Neh.    iv.   16;  viii.  8  (')u-), 

xxxiv.  6;  .Tosh.   ill.    17;    x.     11;    xlv.    7,    10:  15,   17;    1   Chron.   iii.    17;    iv.    10;  v.   24:  xvl. 

xvi.  6;    xxiii.     15;    Judg.    xv.   20;     xvi.     31;  5;   xvii.  9;     xxvi.   8,   23;    xxvii.  .34:  2  t^hron. 

1  Sam.   ii    24;    2    Sam.    iii.    25:    xxiv.    15;  xxvi.  2;  xxxl.  5,  13. 

2  Kings     xvli.    31;     xxiii.    17;     I.s.     ii.    3; 
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BOOK       i^  Divine.     1st,  We  have  God;  2n(.l,  God  manifest,  or  the  Divine  entering  into  form; 
y  3rd,  Tliat  Divine  in  its  form,  from  wliicli  in  turn  all  original  realities  are  afterwards 

^^_^_^  ^_^  derived.  In  the  Sepher  Yetsirah,  these  Divine  realities  (the  substance)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  ten  numerals,  and  their  form  by  the  twenty-two  letters  which  consti- 
tute the  Hebrew  alphabet — language  being  viewed  as  the  medium  of  connection 
between  tlie  sj/iritual  and  the  material;  as  the  form  in  which  the  spiritual  appears. 
At  the  same  time,  number  and  language  indicate  also  the  arrangement  and  the 
mode  of  creation,  and,  in  general,  its  boundaries.  "By  thirty-two  wonderful 
l)aths,''  so  begins  the  Sepher  Yetsirah,  "the  Eternal,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  Living  God,  the  King  of  the  World,  the  merciful  and  gracious  God, 
the  glorious  One,  He  that  iuhabiteth  eternity.  Whose  Name  is  high  and  holy,  has 
created  the  world."  But  these  ten  numerals  are  in  reality  the  ten  Sephiroth,  or 
Divine  emanations,  arranged  in  triads,  each  triad  consisting  of  two  opposites 
(flowing  or  emanating  from  a  superior  triad  until  the  Divine  Unity  is  reached),  and 
being  reconciled  in  a  middle  point  of  connection.  These  ten  Sephiroth,  in  the 
above  arrangement,  recur  everywhere,  and  the  sacred  number  ten  is  that  of  perfec- 
tion. Each  of  these  Sephiroth  flows  from  its  predecessor,  and  in  this  manner  the 
Divine  gradually  evolves.  This  emanation  of  the  ten  Sephiroth  then  constitutes  the 
substance  of  the  world;  we  may  add,  it  constitutes  everything  .else.  In  God,  in  the 
world,  in  man,  everywhere  we  meet  these  ten  Sephiroth,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
God  manifest,  or  the  Memra  {Logos,  the  Word).  If  the  ten  Sephiroth  give  the 
substance,  the  twenty-two  letters  are  the  form  of  creation  and  of  revelation.  "By 
givmg  them  form  and  shape,  and  by  interchanging  them,  God  has  made  the  soul  of 
everything  that  has  been  made,  or  shall  be  made."  "  Upon  those  letters,  also,  has 
the  Holy  One,  Whose  Name  be  praised,  founded  His  holy  and  glorious  Name." 
These  letters  are  next  subdivided,  and  their  application  in  all  the  departments  of 
nature  is  shown.  In  the  unit  creation,  the  triad:  world,  time  and  man  are  found. 
Above  all  these  is  the  Lord.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  rational  exposition 
of  the  Creation,  attempted  by  the  Sepher  Yetsirah.^  ^ 

We  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  book  Yetsirah,  only  adding  that  much,  not  only 
as  regards  the  meaning  of  the  expressions  but  even  their  translation,  is  in  contro- 
verey.  Hence,  not  unfrequently,  our  rendering  must  be  regarded  rather  as  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  mysterious  original. 

THE  BOOK  YETSIRAH. 

Pereq.  I. 

Mishnah  1.  In  thirtij-tu-o  ironderful  paths  of  wisdom.  Jah,  Jehovah  Tsebhaoth, 
the  God  of  Israel,  the  Living  God,  and  King  of  the  World,  God  merciful  and  gra- 
cious, High  and  Excdted.  Who  ducelleth  to  Eternity,  high  and  holy  is  His  Name,  hath 
ordered  [established,  created?]  (the  world)  by  three  Sepharini  [books] :  by  Sepher 
[the  written  Word],  Sephar  [number,  numeral]  and  Sippur  [spoken  word].  Others, 
pointing  the  words  diff"erently.  render  these  mysterious  terms:  Number,  Word, 
Writing;  others.  Number,  Numberer,  Numbered;  while  still  others  see  in  it  a  refer- 
ence to  the  threefold  division  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  of  which  more 
afterwards. 

1  'History  of  the  Jewish  Nation,'  pp.  435,  436. 
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Mishnah  2.   Ten  Sephiroth  [emanations]  belimah  '  [without  anything,  i.e.  before        j^^y 
tiiese,  the  sole  elements  out  of  which  all  else  evolved],  twenty-tiro  letters  of  founda-  y 

tion  (these  constitute  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  and  the  meaning  seems  that  tiie 
Sf'pliiroth  manifest  themselves  in  that  which  is  uttered):  three  inotlters  {Aleph,  the 
first  letter  of  Avveyr,  air;  Mon,  the  first  letter  oi  JI(t///i)i,  water;  andS/ii)/,  the  last 
lelt(!r  of  Esh,  lire — although  this  may  represent  only  one  mystical  aspect  of  the 
n)eaning  of  the  term  'mothers,'  as  api)lled  to  these  letters),  seven  di/jjfex^  (pro- 
nounced 'soft'  or  'hard,'  viz.  Belli,  Gimel,  Daleth,  Kaph,  Pe,  Resh,  Tan,  which 
are,  or  were,  in  Hebrew  capable  of  modilication  by  a  Dagesh — but  this  also  must 
be  mystically  understood)  and  twelve  simple  ones'-^  (the  simple  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
Alphabet). 

Mishnah  3.  Ten  Sephiroth  bcliniah  (the  analogy  is  now  further  traced  in  God 
and  in  man),  the  number  of  the  ten  fingers,  jive  against  Jive,  (tiid  the  covenant  of  the 
One  Onli/  (Go(\)  placed  between  them  (the  covenant  relationship  between  God  and 
man  in  the  midst,  even  as  it  is  symbolised  in  the  person  of  man  which  is  between 
the  twice  live  fingers)  bjj  the  word  of  the  tongiie  (this,  the  relation  Godward)  and  by 
the  word  of  sexualness  [nuditas]  (the  relation  earthwards — the  one  has  become  dual.) 

Mishnah  4.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — ten  and  not  nine,  ten  and  not  eleven — be 
informed  in  ivisdom,  and  be  icise  in  information;  examine  in  them,  search  out 
from  them,  and  put  the  thing  in  its  reality  (certitude,  proper  state? ),  and  place 
again  the  Creator  in  His  place. 

Mishnah  5.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  measurement  ten,  which  have  no  end 
(limitation):  depth  of  beginning  (past)  and  depth  of  ending  (future),  depth  of  good 
and  depth  of  evil,  depth  of  height  and  depth  of  profundity  (qx,  above  and  beneath), 
depth  of  east  and  depth  of  irest,  depth  of  north  and  depth  of  south — One  only  Lord, 
God,  the  true  (approved)  King,  Who  reigneth  over  all  from  His  holy  dwelling  and 
unto  all  eternity. 

Mishnah  6.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  appearance  like  the  sheen  of  lightning 
(reference  here  to  Ezek.  i.  14),  and  their  outgoings  (goal)  that  they  have  no  end,  His 
word  is  in  them  (the  Logos  manifest  in  the  Sephiroth),  in  running  and  in  returning, 
and  at  His  icord  like  storm-wind  they  ^^ursue  (follow),  and  before  His  throne  they 
Itend  (in  worship). 

Mishnah  7.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — their  end  is  Joined  to  their  beginning,  like 
the  flame  thid  is  bound  ^ip  with  the  coal,  for  the  Lord  is  One  only,  and  there  is  no 
second  to  Him,  and  before  One  what  countest  thou? 

Mishnah  8.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimah — shut  thy  mouth,  that  it  speak  not,  and  thy 
heart,  that  it  think  not,  and  if  thy  heart  run  away,  bring  it  back  to  its  place,  for  on 
this  account  is  it  said  (Ezek.  i.  14)  '  they  run  and  return,'  and  on  this  condition  has 
the  Covenant  been  made. 

Mishnah  9  and  10.  Ten  Sephiroth  belimnh — One:  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
blessed  and  again  blessed  be  the  Name  of  Him  mio  liveth  for  ever — Voice  and 
Spirit  and  Word,  and  this  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Two:  Wind  {oAi;  spirit? ) /ro?«  (out  of)  Spirit — thereby  ordered  and  hewed  He 
the  twenty-two  letters  of  foundation,  three  mothers,  and  7  duplicate,  and  12  simjjle 
ones,  and  one  Spirit  from  {amoiig)  them.  Throe:  Water  from  breath  (wind),  Ife 
designed  and  hewed  in  themtohuvavohu,  slime  and  dung — designed  them  like  a  bed 

1  The  expression  occurs    already  in    Job  ^  Mark  also  the  symbolical  sifjniflcance  of 

xxvi.  7.  the  numbers  3,  7,  12  as  the  manifestation  of 

■-Probably  'twofulil'    niifrlit    best  express  God— the  Archetype  of  all  else, 
the  meaning. 
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^pp         (a  garden  lied),  liewed  thmn  like  a  wull,  covered  them  like  2'fivement.     Four:  Fire 

y  from  water,  lie  designed  it  and  hewed  in  it  the  throne  of  glory,  the  Opitanim  and 

Seraphim,  the  sacred  hcing  creatures,  and  the  angels  of  service,  and  of  these  three 

He  founded  His  dwelling  place,  as  it  is  said,  llemaketh  His  angels  breaths  (winds), 

and  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire. 

Mishnab  11.  Five:  Three  letters  from  out  the  simple  ones:  He  sealed  spirit  on 
the  three,  and  fastened  them  in  His  Great  Name  m"'  (Jehovali,  of  wliich  these  three 
letters  are  the  abbreviation;  what  follows  shows  how  the  permutation  of  these 
three  letters  marks  the  varied  relationship  of  God  to  creation  in  time  and  space, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  to  speak,  the  immanence  of  His  manifestation  in  it).  And 
He  sealed  with  them  sic  outgoings  (ends,  terminations);  He  turned  upicards,  and 
He  sealed  it  with  StT.  Six:  He  sealed  below,  turned  downwards,  and  sealed  it 
with  ~r.  Seven:  He  sealed  eastward.  He  turned  in  front  of  Him,  and  sealed  it 
with  **n.  Eight:  He  sealed  westward,  and  turned  behind,  and  sealed  it  with  **in. 
Nine:  He  sealed  southward,  and  turned  to  His  right,  and  sealed  it  with  m.  Ten: 
He  sealed  northward,  and  turned  to  His  left,  and  sealed  it  with    it*. 

Mishnah  12.  These  are  the  Sephiroth  belimah — one:  Spirit  of  the  living  God, 
and  wind  (air,  spirit?  the  word  ruach  means  all  these),  water,  and  fire;  and  height 
above  and  below,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

Pereq  II. 

Mishnah  1.  Twenty-and-two  letters  of  foundation:  three  mothers,  seven  duplex, 
and  twelve  simple  ones — three  mothers  'i'TiS,  their  foundation  the  scale  of  merit  and 
the  scale  of  guilt,  and  the  tongue  of  statute  trembling  (deciding)  between  them. 
(This,  to  be  mystically  carried  out,  in  its  development,  and  application  to  ail 
things:  the  elements,  man,  &c.) 

Mishnah  2.  Twenty-two  letters  of  foundation:  He  drew  them,  hewed  them, 
weighed  them,  and  interchanged  them,,  melted  them,  together  (showing  how  in  the 
permutation  of  letters  all  words — viewed  mystically  as  the  designation  of  things — 
arose).  He  formed  by  them  the  nephesh  of  all  that  is  formed  {created),  and  the 
nephesh  of  everything  that  is  to  be  formed  (created). 

Mishnah  3.  Two-and-twenty  letters  of  foundation:  drawn  in  the  voice,  hewn  in 
the  wind  (air,  spirit?)  fastened  on  the  mouth  in  five  places:  ynnN  fthe  gutturals 
among  the  Hebrew  letters),  J^rSlD  (the  labials),  pD^J  (the  palatals),  n-TJI  (the 
Unguals),  yirCT  (the  dentals). 

Mishnah  4.  Twenty-two  letters  of  foundation,  fastened  in  a  circle  in  231  gates 
(marking  how  these  letters  are  capable  of  forming,  by  the  permutation  of  two  of 
them,  in  all  231  permutations);  and  the  circle  turns  for  wards  and  backwards,  and 
this  is  the  indication  (f  the  matter:  as  regards  what  is  good,  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  ItlV  (oneg),  'delight,'  and  nothing  lower  than  ro;  (negah).  'plague'  (stroke).  In 
such  manner  He  weighed  them  and  combined  them,  N  icith  them  all,  and  them  all 
with  N  D  with  them  all,  and  them  all  with  D,  and  thus  the  rest,  so  that  it  is  found 
that  all  that  is  formed  and  all  that  is  .•spoken  proceeds  from  one  Name  (the  name 
of  God  being,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental  origin  of  everything). 

Mishnah  5.  He  formed  from  Tohu  that  uihich  has  substance,  andmade  that  which 
is  not  into  being,  and  heired  great  pillars  from  the  air,  which  cannot  be  handled;  and 
this  is  the  indication:  beholding  and  .'ipenking  He  made  all  that  is  formed  and  aU 
words  by  one  Name — and  the  indication  of  the  matter:  twenty-two  numbers  and  one 
body. 
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Pereq  III.  API'. 

Mishnah  1.   Tliree  mothers — wT2S:  their  founddtion,  (he  scale  of  guilt  and  the  V" 

sade  of  merit,  and  the  toiig}ie  of  the  statute  tremhliity  (doculiii^i;)  tietween  them.  v^-— y— »^ 

Mishnah  2.  Three  mothers — r?2X — a  great  mystery,  marvellous  and  hidden,  and 
sealed  with  six  signets,  and  from  them  go  forth  Jire  and  water,  a/td  divide  themselves 
into  male  and  female.  Three  mothers,  t??2N  their  foundation,  tindfrom  them  were 
born  the  fathers  (rei'uin  naturae  seiniua), //-o?;?.  which  everything  is  created  (Ih'e  is 
regarded  as  the  male  principle,  water  as  the  female  principle,  and  air  as  combining 
the  two:  S' is  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  air,  ?2  for  that  of  water, 
w  tlie  last  for  that  of  fire). 

Mishnah  3.  Three  letters,  '^fiii — in  the  world:  air,  water,  Jire;  the  heavens  were 
created  in  the  beginning  from  fire,  and  the  earth  was  created  from  water,  and  the 
air  trembles  (the  same  word  as  that  in  regard  to  the  tongue  between  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  indicating  the  intermediate,  inclining  to  the  one  or  the  other)  between  the 
Jire  and  the  water. 

Mishnah  4.  Three  mothers,  *C?2N — in  the  year:  fire,  and  water,  and  wind.  Heat 
is  created  from  fire,  cold  from  water,  and  the  moderate  from  the  wind  (air)  that  is 
intermediate  between  them.  Three  mothers,  ^'72X — in  the  nephesh:  fire,  water,  and 
wind.  The  head  was  created  from  fire,  and  the  belly  from  water,  and  the  body  from 
wind  that  is  intertnediate  between  them. 

Mishnah  5.  Three  mothers,  D2N' — lie  drew  thevi,  and  hewed  them,  and  melted 
them  together,  and  sealed  with  them  the  three  mothers  in  the  world,  the  three  mothers 
in  the  year,  and  the  three  mothers  in  the  nephesh — male  and  female. 

(Now  follows  a  further  mystical  development  and  application.)  The  letter 
N  He  made  King  in  the  Spirit,  and  bound  ujion  him  the  crown  (this  refers  to  farther 
mystical  signs  indicated  in  the  Kabbalistic  figure  drawn  on  p.  438  of  the  '  History 
of  the  Jewish  Nation  '),  and  melted  them,  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  them: 
in  the  world  the  air,  in  the  soul  life,  and  in  the  nephesh  (living  thing)  body — the  male 
with  U??2X,  the  female  with  crX.  72  He  made  King  in  the  waters,  and  bound  on  it 
the  crown,  and  melted  them  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed:  in  the  world  earth,  and  in 
the  year  cold,  and  in  the  nejjhesh  the  belly — male  and  female,  male  in  iTNTO,  and 
female  in  N'i'?2.  Ti?  He  made  King  in  the  fire,  and  bound  on  it  the  crown,  andmelted 
them,  one  with  the  other,  and  sealed  with  it:  in  the  U2)2)er  world  the  heavens,  in  the 
year  heat,  in  the  nephesh  the  head — male  aiid  female. 

Pereq  IV. 

Mishnah  1.  Seven  duplex  letters,  mCD  "1^2  (it  will  here  be  noticed  that  we 
now  proceed  from  the  numeral  3  to  the  further  mystic  numeral  7),  accustomed 
(habituated,  adapted,  fitted) /«?•  two  languages  (correlate  ideas);  life,  and  peace, 
and  wisdom,  and  riches,  grace,  and  seed,  and  government  (the  niysticnum])er  7  will 
here  be  noted),  and  accustomed  (fitted) /or  two  tongues  {moAei  oi  pronunciation) 
'nn  'm  'CD  '2D  '~n  '^^  '2D. — the  formation  of  soft  and  hard,  the  formation  of  strong 
a«d  ^/;ea^•  (the  dual  principle  will  here  be  observed);  duplicate,  because  they  are 
opposites:  the  opposites — life  and  death;  the  opposites — peace  and  evil;  the  opposites 
— wisdom  and  folly;  the  opposites — riches  and  poverty;  the  opposites — grace  and 
ugliness;  the  opposites — fertility  and  desolation;  the  opposites — rule  and  servitude. 

Mishnah  2.  Seven  duplex  letters,  mSD  ^JlD;  corresponding  to  the  seven  out- 
goings; from  them  seven  outgoings:  above  and  belong  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
and  the  holy  Tonple  in  the  middle,  and  it  upbears  the  whole. 
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y^pp  Mishuah  3.  Seven   duplex,   r^')ZZ  ~'<2;    He   drew   them,  and  hewed  them,    atid 

V  melted  them,  and  formed  from  them,  in  the  world  the  stars  (the  planets),  in  the  year 

y^^.^  .^,__y  the  days,  i)i  the  nephesh  the  issues,  and  with  them  He  drew  seven  firmaments,  and 
seven  earths,  and  seven  Sahbaths,  therefore  He  lores  the  seventh  under  all  heavens. 
Mishiiiih  4.  Two  letters  build  two  houses  (here  the  number  of  possible  permuta- 
tions are  indicated).  Three  letters  build  six  houses,  four  build  twenty  four  houses 
five  build  120  houses,  six  build  720  houses,  and  from  thence  go  on  ward  and  think  what 
the  mouth  is  notable  to  speak,  and  the  ear  not  able  to  hear.  And  these  are  the  stars 
in  the  world — seven:  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars. 
And  these  are  the  days  in  the  year;  the  seven  days  of  creation;  and  the  seven  gates 
of  isstce  in  the  nephesh:  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  a  mouth,  and  the  two  nostrils.  And 
with  them  loere  drawn  the  seven  firmaments,  and  the  seven  earths,  and  the  seven  tiines; 
therefore  loved  He  the  seventh  above  all  that  is  of  delight  under  the  heavens. 

Pereq  V. 

Mishnah  1.  Tlie  properties  of  the  twelve  sitnple  letters  (or  their  attributes) — 
pure  "p  "'"Jm  T*" — their  foundation:  sight,  hearing,  smell,  speech,  eating,  concubitus, 
working,  walking,  anger,  laughter,  thinking,  sleep.  Their  measurements  twelve 
boundaries  in  the  hypothenuse  (points  in  transverse  lines);  the  boundary  N.E.,  the 
boundary  S.E.,  the  boundary  E.  upwards,  the  boundary  E.  downwards,  the 
boundary  N.  upwards,  the  boundary  N.  downwards,  the  boundary  S.  W.,  the 
boundary  N.W.,  the  boundary  W.  upwards,  the  boundary  W.  downimrds,  the 
boundary  S.  upwards,  the  boundary  S.  downwards,  and  they  extend  and  go  on 
into  the  eternal  (boundless  space),  and  they  are  the  arms  of  the  world. 

(Mishnah  2.  Twelve  simple  letters,  ^'i  VO  ^"^  "^^^^rs  "W^.  He  drew  them,  and  melUd 
them,  and  formed  of  them  the  twelve  constellations  in  the  world  (signs  of  the 
Zodiac):  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Vi)-go,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces  (these  are  expressed  in  the  original  in  an  abbre- 
viated, contracted  form).  These  are  the  twelve  months  of  the  year:  Aisan,  lyar, 
Sivan,  Tanimuz,  Abh,  Elul,  Tishri,  Marcheshvan,  Kislev,  Tebheih,  Shebhat,  Adar 
(thus  the  number  twelve  is  marked,  first  in  the  functions  of  man,  then  in  the  points 
of  the  compass,  then  in  the  starry  skies,  and  then  in  the  year).  And  these  are  the 
twelve  leader's  in  nephesh  {[{ymg,  beings):  two  hands,  and  two  feet,  and  two  kid- 
neys, the  spleen,  the  liver,  the  gall,  the  intestine,  the  upper  stomach,  the  lower 
stomach  (perhaps  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestine — at  any  rate,  three  organs  connected 
with  deglutition  and  digestion).  He  made  them  like  a  land  (province),  and  set  them 
in  order  like  war,  and  also — this  as  against  that,  ordered  God.  Three  mothers, 
which  are  three  fathers,  because  from  them  issue  Hre,  wind,  and  water.  Three 
mothers,  and  seven  duplicate,  and  twelve  simple  ones. 

Mishnah  3.  These  are  the  tu-enty-two  letters  with  which  the  Holy  One  has  founded 
(ail),  blessed  be  He,  Jah,  Jehovah  Tsebhaoth,  the  Living  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  high 
and  lifted  up,  dwelling  eternally,  and  holy  is  His  Name,  exalted  and  holy  is  He. 

Pereq  VI. 

Mishnah  1.  Three  fathers  and  their  generations,  seven  subduers  and  their  hosts 
(planets?),  seven  boundaries  of  hypothenuse — and  the  proof  of  the  matter:  faithful 
witnesses  are  the  world,  the  year,  and  the  nephesh.  The  law  (statute,  settled  order) 
of  the  twelve,  and  of  the  seven,  and  of  the  three,  and  they  are  appointed  over  the 
heavenly  dragon,  and  the  cycle,  and  the  heart.     Three:  fire,  and  water,  and  iHnd 
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air);  the  fire  above,  the  ivater  below,  and  the  wind  (air)  the  statute  intermediate  be-        APP 
tween  them.     And  the  deinonstration  of  the  matter:  the  fire  bears  the  water,  1^  is  y 

silent,  L'  hisses,  and  H  is  the  statute  i?Uermediate  between  them  (all  these  have  fur- 
ther mystic  meaning  and  application  in  connection  with  words  and  ideas). 

Misiiuah  2.  The  dragon  is  in  the  world  like  a  king  on  his  throne;  the  cycle  is  in 
the  year  like  a  king  in  his  land;  the  heart  is  in  the  nephesh  like  a  king  in  war. 
Also  in  all  that  is  pursued  God  has  made  the  one  against  the  other  (opposite  poles 
and  their  reconciliation);  the  good  against  the  evil;  good  from  good,  and  eirilfrom 
etnl;  the  good  trying  the  evil,  and  the  evil  trying  the  good;  the  good  is  kept  for  the 
good,  and  the  evil  is  kept  for  the  evil. 

Mishnah  3.  Three  are  one,  that  sfdndeth  alone;  sevoi  are  divided,  three  as 
against  three,  and  the  statute  intermediate  between  them.  Twelve  are  in  war: 
three  loving,  three  hating,  three  giving  life,  three  giving  death.  The  three  loving 
ones:  the  heart,  the  ears,  and  the  mouth  ;  the  three  hating  ones:  the  liver,  the  gall,  and 
the  tongue — and  God  a  faithful  king  reigning  over  all:  one  (is)  over  three,  three  over 
seven,  .seven  over  twelve,  and  they  are  all  joined  together,  the  one  with  the  other. 

Mishnah  4.  And  when  Abraham  our  father  had  beheld,  and  considered,  and 
seen,  and  drawn,  and  hewn,  and  obtained  it,  then  the  Lord  of  (dl  revealed  Himself 
to  him,  and  called  him  Ilis  friend,  and  made  a  covenant  with  him  and  with  his  seed: 
and  he  believed  in  Jehovah,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.  He  made 
with  him  a  covenant  between  the  ten  toes,  and  that  is  circumcision;  between  the  ten 
fingers  of  his  hand,  and  that  is  the  tongue;  and  He  bound  two-and-twenty  letters 
on  his  tongue,  and  showed  him  their  foundation.  He  drew  them  with  water.  He 
kindled  them  ivith  fire.  He  breathed  them  with  wind  (air);  He  burnt  them  in  seven; 
He  jjoured  them  forth  in  the  twelve  constellations. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  Book  Yetsirah  are  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
Mishnah  and  in  other  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  They  represent,  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  a  direction  long  anterior  to  the  Mishnah,  and  of  which  the  first 
beginnings  and  ultimate  principles  are  of  deepest  interest  to  the  Christian  student. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  application  to  Christian  metaphysics  and  theo- 
logy of  the  Kabbalah,  of  which  Yetsirah  is  but  the  first  word,  is  referred  to  a 
deeply  interesting  and  profound  work,  strangely  unknown  to  English  scholars: 
Molitor,  Philosophic  d.  Gesch.  oder  iiber  d.  Tradition,  4  vols.  English  readers 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  now  somewhat  rare  work  of  the  Rev.  John 
O.dey:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  (London,  1815, 
2  vols.). 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Book  Yetsirah  are  further  carried  out  and 
receive  their  fullest  (often  most  remarkable)  development  and  application  in  the 
book  Zohar  ('Splendour ' — the  edition  used  by  us  is  the  8vo.  edition,  Amsterdam, 
1805,  in  3  vols.,  with  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  Tikkune  Zohar;  other  Kabba- 
listic  books  used  by  us  need  not  here  be  mentioned).  The  main  portion  of  the  Zohar 
is  in  fhe  form  of  a  Commentary  on  tiie  Pentateuch,  but  other  tractates  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  volumes. 

5.  Bogmatic  Theology. — This  is  fully  treated  of  in  the  text  of  these  volumes. 

6.  Historic  Theology. — To  describe  and  criticise  the  various  works  which  come 
under  this  designation  would  require  the  expansion  of  tliis  Apiieiidlx  into  a  Trac- 
tate. Some  of  these  compositions  have  been  referred  to  in  the  text  of  these 
volumes.  For  a  general  account  and  criticism  of  tliem  I  must  again  refer  to  the 
'History  of  the  Jewish  Nation'  (see  especially  the  chapters  on  'The  Progress  of 
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^i^P_        Arts  ami  Sciences  aiiioii<!;  tlio  Jews,' and  '  Tlieological  Science  and  Religious  Belief 
V  in  Palestine  ').     For  the  historical  and  critical  account  of  Rabbinic  historical  works 

.  _^_  _^ .  the  student  is  referred  to  Zunz,  Gottesd.  Yortr.  d.  Juden,  ch.  viii.  The  only  thing 
which  we  shall  here  attempt  is  a  translation  of  the  so-called  Meffillaih  Tuanith,  or 
'Roll  of  Fasts';  rather,  a  Calendar  of  the  daj's  on  which  fasting  and  mourning  was 
prohibited.  The  oldest  i)art  of  the  document  (referred  to  in  tiie  Mishnali,  Taan.  ii.  8) 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  second  centuiy  of  our  era,  and  contains  elements  of 
even  much  greater  antiquity.  That  which  has  come  down  of  it  is  here  given  in 
translation: '  — 

MEGILLATII  TAANITH,  OR  ROLL  OF  FASTS. 

These  are  the  days  on  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  fust,  and  during  some  of  them 
mourning  must  also  be  intermitted. 

I.    NiSAN. 

1.  From  the  1st  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  and  to  the  8th  of  it,  it  was  settled 
about  the  daily  sacrifice  (that  it  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Temple-treasurj') — mourn- 
ing is  prohibited. 

2.  And  from  the  8th  to  the  end  of  the  Feast  (the  27th)  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was 
re-established — mourning  is  interdicted. 

n.    lYAR. 

1.  On  tlie  7th  lyar  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — mourning  is  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  On  tiie  14th  is  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  little  (the  second)  Passover — 
mourning  is  prohibited. 

3.  On  the  23rd  the  sons  of  Acra^  issued  from  Jerusalem. 

4.  On  the  27th  the  imposts  were  removed  from  Judjea  and  Jerusalem. 

III.    SiVAN. 

1.  On  the  17th  Sivan  the  tower  of  Zur  was  taken. 

2.  On  the  15th  and  16th  the  men  of  Bethshean  and  of  the  plain  were  exiled. 

3.  On  the  25th  the  tax-gatherers  were  withdrawn  from  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 

lA''.  Tam.muz. 

1.  On  the  14th  Tammuz  the  Book  of  Decisions  ('aggravating  ordinances')  wa<< 
abrogated — mourning  is  prohibited. 

V.  Abh. 

1.  On  the  15th  Abh  the  season  of  wood-oflerings  (for  the  Temple  use)  of  priests 
(comp.  Jos.  War  ii.  17.  6) — mourning  is  prohibited. 

2.  On  the  24th  we  returned  to  our  Law. 

1  All  tho  glosses  on  and  in  the  text  have  orated  In  the    Meglllath    Taanith,   and    the 

been  omitted.    The  edition  of  the  Trar-tate  in  events  to  which  they  refer.    Comp.  also  W'ol- 

its  pr(;.«n.<form  used  by  us  is  that  of  Warshau,  .^«.s,  Biblioth.  Eabb.  vol.  i.  p.  385,  vol.  ii.  p. 

1S7-1,   and    consists    (with    comments)  of    20  1325,  vol.  iii.   p.  llitS.     Jly  edition   of   n"o//j«.'! 

octavo  (double)  pages.    For  the  criticism  of  has  the  great  advantage   of    the    marginal 

the  work  see  specially  Oi-utz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  notes  and  corrections  by  the  great  Jewish 

vol.  iii.  pp.  415^28,  and   nfrenUn-irq.  Hist,  de  historian,  the  late  Br.  Jost,  who,  many  years 

la  Palest,  pp.  4.39-446.    A  special  tractate  on  ago,  gave  me  his  copy. 

the  sub1e(!t  is  SdimUq's  inaugural  disserta-  -  We  abstain  from  giving  historical  notes, 

tion,  Leipzig.  1874.     It  need  scarcely  be  said  For   the  different  explanations   of   the  com- 

that  these  writers  entertain  different  views  memorative  dates  the  reader  Is  referred  to 

as  to  the  historical  dates  specially  commera-  the  books  already  mentioned. 
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VI.  Elul. 

1.  On  the  7th  of  Elul  the  day  of  the  Dedication  of  Jerusalem — mourning  pro- 
hibited. 

2.  On  tlie  17th  the  Romans  witlidi-ew  from  Judiea  and  Jerusalem. 

3.  On  the  22nd  we  returned  to  kill  the  apostates. 

Vir.   TiSHRI. 

1.  On  the  3rd  Tishri  the  mention  of  the  Divine  Name  was  removed  from  public 
deeds. 

VIII.  Marcheshvan. 

1  On  the  23rd  Marcheshvan  the  Sorigah  (a  partition-wall  in  the  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  heathen,  conip.  1  Mace.  iv.  43-46)  was  removed 
from  the  Temple-court. 

2.  On  the  25th  the  wall  of  Samaria  was  taken. 

3.  On  the  27th  the  meat  ofi'ering  was  again  brought  on  the  altar. 

IX.   KiSLEV. 

1.  On  the  3rd  the  Simavatha  (another  heathen  structure)  was  removed  from 
the  court  o.  the  Temple, 

2.  On  the  7th  is  a  feast  day. 

3.  On  the  21st  is  the  day  of  Mount  Garizim — mourning  is  prohibited. 

4.  On  the  25th  the  eight  days  of  the  Feast  of  Lights  (Chauukah)  begin— mourn- 
ing is  proliibited. 

X.  Tebheth. 

1.  On  the  28th  the  congregatit)n  was  re-established  according  to  the  Law.  (This 
seems  to  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Sanhedrin  after  the  Sadducean  members 
were  removed,  under  the  rule  of  Queen  Salome.  See  the  historical  notices  in 
Appendix  IV.) 

XL  Shebhat. 

1.  On  the  2nd  a  feast  day  ^ — mourning  is  prohibited. 

2.  On  the  22nd  tlie  work,  of  which  the  enemy  said  that  it  was  to  be  in  the 
Temple,  was  destroyed — mourning  is  interdicted.  (This  seems  to  refer  to  the  time 
of  Caligula,  when,  on  the  resistance  of  the  Jews,  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  at 
last  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  Temple.) 

3.  On  the  28th  King  Antiochus  was  removed  from  Jerusalem  (supposed  to  refer 
to  the  day  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthians). 

XII.  Adar. 

1.  On  the  Sth  and  the  9th,  days  of  joy  on  account  of  raiu-fall. 

2.  On  the  12th  is  the  day  of  Trajan. 

3.  On  the  13th  is  the  day  of  Nicanor  (his  defeat). 

1  This  feast  seems  to  refor  to  the  death  ol  King  Herod ;  that  on  the  7th  Kislev  to  the  death 
of  King  Janna>us. 


APP. 
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^PP  4.  On   the   14th  and  on   the   15th   are  the  days  of  Piirim  (Feast  of  Esther) — 

V  mourning  is  proliibited. 

.  _^_    _^ .         5.  On  the  Kith  was  begun  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem — mourning  is 
prohibited. 

6.  On  tlie  17th  rose  the  heathens  against  the  remnant  of  the  Scribes  in  the 
country  of  Chalcis  and  of  the  Zabedtieans,  and  Israel  was  delivered. 

7.  On  the  20th  the  people  fasted  for  rain,  and  it  was  granted  to  them. 

8.  On  the  2Sth  the  Jews  received  good  tidings  that  they  wouhl  no  longer  be 
hindered  from  the  sayings  of  the  Law — mourning  is  ijrohibited. 

On  these  days  every  one  who  has  before  made  a  vow  of  fasting  is  to  give  himself 
to  prayer. 

(In  extenuation  of  the  apparent  harshness  and  literahty  of  our  renderings,  it 
sliould  be  stated,  that  both  the  Sepher  Yetsirah  and  the  Megillath  Taanith  are  here 
for  the  tirst  time  translated  into  English.) 
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APPENDIX    VI. 

LIST  OF  THE  MACCABEES,  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  HEROD,  OF  THE  HHJH 
PRIESTS,  THE  ROMAN  PROCURATORS  OF  JUD/EA,  AND  ROMAN 
GOVERNORS    OF    SYRIA. 


John 


Mattathias 


Aristobulus  I. 


(See  vol.  1.  Bk.  II.  ch.  ii.) 

I.     THE   MACCABEAN   FAMILY. 

Mattathias 


I 
Simon 

I 


Judas 


Eleazar 


Jonathan 


Judas        John  Hyrcanus 

I 


Antigonus 


I 
Alexander  Janneeus,  m.  Alexandra 


AFP 
VI. 


I 
Hyrcanus  II. 


Aristobulus  II. 


Alexandra,  m.  Alexander 
I 


Antigonus 


Aristobulus  III. 


Mariamme 


II.     IIERODIAN    FAMILY. 
Antipas 


Antipater, 
m.  KypfDS 


Joseph, 
m.  Salome 


Phasaelus  Herod  I. 


I 
Joseph 


Phasaelus,  1st  Doris      2nd  Mariamme  I.  3rd  Mariamme  II.    4th  Malthake  5th  Cleopatra 

in.  Salami)so 

I 
Kypros, 
>n.  Agrii)pa  I. 


Salome,  m.  1st  Joseph 

'jnd  Costobarus 
3rd  Alexas  I 


Berenice, 
III.  Aristobulus 


I  I  I  I  I  I  III 

Antipater:  Alexander  Aristobulus  Salampso  Kypros;  Herod  Philip;  Archelaus  Antipas;      Philip 
III.  Glaphyra  m.  Berenice  m.  Phasaelus  m.  Herodias    in.  Glaphyra        »).        m.  Salomt 

I I  Herodias 

I  I  I  Salome 

Herod  of  Chalcis     Agrippa  I.         Herodias  m.  Philip 


m.  Berenice 


TO.  Kypros      m.  1st  Herod  Philip 
'2nd  Antipas 


I  I  I 

Agnppa  II.  Berenice  Drusilla 

m.  1st  Hoi'od  of  Chalcis  vi.  Ist  .\zizus 
'2nd  Polemon  of  Cilicia  '2nd  Felix 
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APP.        III.     LIST   OF    HlGH-PRlESTS    FROM    THE    ACCESSION   OF    HEROD    THE 
VI  GREAT   TO   THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   JERUSALEM. 


Appointed  by 
Herod  tlie  Great 

Archeliius  .... 

Quiriiiiiis      .         .         . 

Vuk'iiu?  Gratus  .... 

Vitellins       ..... 

Agrippa  L  .... 

Herod  of  Clialcis 

Agrippa  H 

The  People  diirii),2:  the  last  war 


L  Ananel. 

2.  Aristobulus. 

3.  Jesus,  sou  of  Phabes. 

4.  Simon,  son  of  Boethos. 

5.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilos. 

6.  Joazar,  son  of  Boethos. 

7.  Eleazar,  son  of  Boethos. 

8.  Jesus,  son  of  Sie. 

9.  Ananos  (Annas). 

10.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 

11.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananos. 

12.  Simon,  son  of  Camithos. 

13.  Joseph  (Caiaphas). 

14.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananos. 

15.  Theophilos,  son  of  Ananos. 

16.  Simon  Cantheras,  son  of  Boethos. 

17.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananos. 

18.  Elionaios,  sou  of  Cantheras. 

19.  Joseph,  son  of  Camithos. 

20.  Ananias,  son  of  Nedebaios. 

21.  Ishmael,  sou  of  Phabi. 

22.  Joseph  Cabi,  son  of  Simon. 

23.  Ananos,  son  of  Ananos. 

24.  Jesus,  son  of  Damnaios. 

25.  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel. 

26.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilos. 

27.  Phanuias,  son  of  SamueL 


3  B.C.  to  66  A.D. 


IV.     LIST  OF  PROCURATORS  OF  JUD^A. 

1.  Ethnarch  Archelaus. 

2.  Coponius. 

3.  M.  Ambivius. 

4.  Anuius  Rufus. 

5.  Valerius  Gratus. 

6.  Pontius  Pilate. 

7.  Marcellus. 

8.  King  Agrippa. 

9.  Cuspius  Fadus. 

10.  Tiberius  Alexander. 

11.  Ventidius  Cumanus. 

12.  Autonius  Feli.x. 

13.  Porcius  Festus. 

14.  Albinus. 

15.  Gessius  Florus. 
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G  B.C.  to  69  A.D. 


)VERNORS  OF  SYRIA. 

APP 

VI 

1.  P.  Quinctilius  Varus. 

v.^*^^- 

2.  M.  Lollius. 

3.  C.  Marcins  Ceiisoriiuus  (?) 

4.  L.  Volusius  Saturiiinus. 

5.  P.  Sulpic.  Quiriniuri. 

6.  Qu.  Ca'cilins  Creticus  Silanus. 

7.   Cu.  Calpuni.  Piso. 

8.  Cn.  Sent.  Satuniiims  (?) 

9.  Aelius  Lamia. 

10.  L.  Pompon.  Flaccus. 

11.  L.  Vitellius. 

12.  P.  Petronius. 

13.  C.  Vibius  Marsus. 

14.  C.  Cass.  Longinus. 

15.  0.  U.  Quadratus. 

16.  ^  Domitius  Corbulo. 

17.  \  C.  Itius  (conjoined). 

18.  Cestiiis  Gallus. 

19.  C.  Lie.  Mucianus. 
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APPENDIX   VII. 

ON  THE  DATE  OF  THE  NATIVITY  OF  OUR  LORD. 

(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  iii.  and  other  passages.) 

APP.       So  much,  that  is  generally  accessible,  has  of  late  been  written  on  this  subject,  and 

VII         such  accord  exists  on  the  general  question,  that  only  the  briefest  statement  seems 

_^   -^.    reciuisite  in  this  place,  the  space  at  our  command  being  necessarily  reserved  for 

subjects  which  have  either  not  been  treated  of  by  previous  writers,  or  in  a  manner 

or  form  that  seemed  to  make  a  fresh  investigation  desirable. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted,  that  absolute  certainty  is  impossible  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  Christ's  Nativity — the  precise  year  even,  and  still  more  the  month 
and  the  day.  But  in  regard  to  the  year,  we  possess  such  data  as  to  Invest  it  with 
such  probability,  as  almost  to  amount  to  certainty. 

1.  The  first  and  most  certain  date  is  that  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Our  Lord  was  born  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and,  as  we  judge  from  the 
Gospel-history,  very  shortly  before  that  event.  Now  the  year  of  Herod's  death  has 
been  ascertained  with,  we  may  say,  absolute  certainty,  as  shortly  before  the 
Passover  of  the  year  750  a.u.c.  which  corresponds  to  about  the  12th  of  April  of 
the  year  4  before  Christ,  according  to  our  common  reckoning.  More  particularly, 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  there  was  a  lunar  eclipse  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6.  4), 
which,  it  is  astronomically  ascertained,  occurred  on  the  night  from  the  12th  to  the 
13th  of  March  of  the  year  4  before  Christ.  Thus  the  death  of  Herod  must  have 
taken  place  between  the  12th  of  March  and  the  12th  of  April— or,  say,  about  the 
end  of  March  (comp.  Ant.  xvii.  8.  1).  Again,  the  Gospel-history  necessitates  an 
interval  of,  at  the  least,  seven  or  eight  weeks  before  that  date  for  the  birth  of 
Christ  (we  have  to  insert  the  purification  of  the  Virgin — at  the  earliest,  six  weeks 
after  the  Birth— The  Visit  of  the  Magi,  and  the  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem, and,  at  any  rate,  some  days  more  before  the  death  of  Herod).  Thus  the  birth 
of  Christ  could  not  have  possibly  occurred  after  the  beginning  of  Febuary  4  b.c, 
and  most  likely  several  weeks  earlier.  This  brings  us  close  to  the  ecclesiastical 
date,  the  25th  of  December,  in  confirmation  of  which  we  refer  to  what  has  been 
stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  187,  see  especially  note  3.  At  any  rate,  the  often  repeated,  but 
very  superficial  objection,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  shepherds  tending  flocks  in  the 
open  at  that  season,  must  now  be  dismissed  as  utterly  untenable,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  vol.  i.  p.  187,  but  even  for  this,  that  if  the  question  is  to  be 
decided  on  the  ground  of  rain-fall,  the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  December  as 
compared  with  February— later  tlian  which  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

2.  No  certain  inference  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  '  the 
star '  that  guided  the  Magi.     Tiiat,  and  on  what  grounds,  our  investigations  have 
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l)oiiit(Ml  to  a  confirmation  of  tlic  date  of  tlie  Nativity,   as  given   above,    has  been        aPP. 
fully  explained  in  vol.  i.  cii.  viii.  (see  specially  p.  213).  yjj 

3.  On  the  taxing  of  Quirinius,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182.  s^.^ 

4.  The  next  historical  datum  furnished  by  the  Gospels  is  that  of  the  beginning 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  ministry,  which,  according  to  St.  Luke,  was  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  wlien  Jesus  was  •  about  thirty  years  old  '  (St.  Luke 
iii.  23).  The  accord  of  this  with  our  reckoning  of  the  date  of  the  Nativity  has  been 
shown  in  vol.  i.  p.  2G4. 

5.  A  similar  conclusion  would  be  reached  by  following  the  somewhat  vague  and 
general  indication  furnished  in  St.  John  ii.  20. 

6.  Lastly,  we  reach  the  same  goal  if  we  follow  the  historically  somewhat 
uncertain  guidance  of  the  date  of  the  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  as  furnished  in  this 
notice  (St.  Luke  i.  5)  of  his  annunciation  to  his  father,  that  Zacharias  officiated  in 
the  Temple  as  one  of  '  the  course  of  Abia '  (see  here  vol.  i.  p.  185).  In  Taan.  29  a 
we  have  the  notice,  with  which  that  of  Josephus  agrees  (War  vi.  4,  1,  5),  that  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  'the  course  of  Jehoiarib,'  which  was  the 
first  of  the  priestly  courses,  was  on  duty.  That  was  on  the  9-10  Ah  of  the  year 
S23  A.U.O.,  or  the  5th  August  of  the  year  70  of  our  era.  If  this  calculation  be 
correct  (of  which,  however,  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure),  then  counting  '  the  courses ' 
of  priests  backwards,  the  course  of  Abia  would,  in  the  year  748  a.u.c.  (the  year 
before  the  birth  of  Christ)  have  been  on  duty  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  of  October. 
This  also  would  place  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  end  of  December  of  the  following 
year  (749),  taking  the  expression  '  sixth  month'  in  St.  Luke  i.  26,  36,  in  the  sense  of 
the  running  month  (from  tiie  5th  to  the  6th  month,  comp.  St.  Luke  i.  24).  But  we 
repeat  that  absolute  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  such  calculations,  at  least  so 
far  as  regards  mouth  and  day.  (Comp.  here  generally  Wieselei',  Synopse,  and  his 
Beitriige.) 
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APPENDIX  VIII. 

RABBINIC  TRADITIONS  ABOUT  ELIJAH,  THE  FORERUNNER  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 
(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  iii.  p.  143.) 

APP.        "^"^  complete  the  evidence,  presented  in  the  text,  as  to  the  essential  diflerence  be- 
VIII        tween  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Synagogue  about  '  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah' 
.    and  the  history  and  mission  of  John  the   Baptist,   as  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  we  subjoin  a  full,  though   condensed,  account  of  the  earlier  Rabbinic  tra- 
ditions about  Elijah. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  descent  and  birthplace  of  Elijah.  According  to  some, 
he  was  from  the  land  of  Gilead  (Bemid.  R.  14),  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Tanch. 
on  Gen.  xlix.  19).  Others  describe  him  as  a  Benjamite,  from  Jerusalem,  one  of 
those  '  who  sat  in  the  Hall  of  Hewn  Stones '  (Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxxi.  2),  or  else  as 
paternally  descended  from  Gad  and  maternally  from  Benjamin.'  Yet  a  third 
opinion,  and  to  which  apparently  most  weight  attaches,  represents  him  as  a  Levite, 
and  a  Priest — nay,  as  the  great  High-Priest  of  Messianic  days.  This  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Ex.  xl.  10,  where  it  also  seems  implied  that 
he  was  to  anoint  the  Messiah  with  the  sacred  oil,  the  composition  of  which  was 
among  the  things  unknown  in  the  second  Temple,  but  to  be  restored  by  Elijah 
(Tanch.  on  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  91  a,  lines  4  and  5  from  the  top).  Another 
curious  tradition  identifies  Elijah  with  Phinehas  (Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Ex.  vi.  18). 
The  same  expression  as  in  the  Targum  ( '  Phinehas — that  is  Elijah  ' )  occurs  in  that 
great  storehouse  of  Rabbinic  tradition,  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  245  b,  last  two  lines,  and 
col.  c).  From  the  pointed  manner  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  parallelism 
between  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  and  that  of  Elijah,  and  between  their  work  in  recon- 
ciling God  and  Israel,  and  bringing  the  latter  to  repentance,  we  may  gather  alike 
the  origni  of  this  tradition  and  its  deeper  meaning.'^ 

For  (as  fully  explained  in  Book  II.  ch.  v.)  it  is  one  of  the  principles  frequently 
expressed  by  the  ancient  Synagogue,  in  its  deeper  perception  of  the  unity  and  import 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  miraculous  events  and  Divine  interpositions  of 
Israel's  earlier  history  would  be  re-enacted,  only  with  wider  application,  in 
Messianic  days.  If  this  idea  underlay  the  parallelism  between  Phinehas  and  Elijah, 
it  is  still  more  fully  carried  out  in  that  between  Elijah  and  Moses.  On  comparing 
the  Scriptural  account  of  these  two  messengers  of  God  we  are  struck  with  the  close 
correspondence  between  the  details  of  their  history.  The  Synagogue  is  careful  to 
trace  this  analogy  ste])  by  step  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  32  d)  to  the  final  deliverance  of 

1  This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  Ber.  R.  tions  of  this  passage  offered  by  CasMU  (II 

71  t(jwards  the  close.  Conip.  also  Shem.  R.  40.  Messia.   p.   199),   whose  citation  is    scarcely 

For  fuller  details  we  refer  to   our   remarks  as  accurate  as  usually.    The  passage  quoted 

on  Gen.  xlix.  ly  in  .Viipendlx  IX.  Is  in  the  Par.  Pinchas,  opening  lines. 

-  I  cannot  agree  with  either  of  the  explana- 
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Israel,  marking  tliat,  as  tliat  by  Mo.scs  had  for  ever  freed  his  people  from  the  APP. 
domiiiatiou  of  Egypt,  so  would  the  final  deliverance  by  Elijah  for  ever  break  the  vm 
yoke  of  all  foreign  rule.  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  part  which  Elijah  was  ._^  _^, 
expected  to  take  in  the  future  '  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog '  (Seder  01am  R.  c.  xvii.). 
Indeed,  this  parallelism  is  carried  so  fur.  that  tradition  has  it,  that,  when  Moses  was 
commissioned  by  God  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  he  pleaded  that  God  should  rather  send 
by  him  whom  He  designed  to  send  for  the  fur  greater  deliverance  in  the  latter 
days.  On  this  it  was  told  him  that  Elijah's  mission  would  be  to  Israel,  while  he 
(Moses)  was  sent  to  Phuruoh  (Pinje  tie  R.  Eliez.  40).'  Similarly,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  cave  from  which  Moses  beheld  the  Divine  Presence  passing  before  him 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  22)  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  Elijah  stood  under  similar  circum- 
stances— that  cave  having  been  created,  not  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  specially 
on  the  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siphre  on  Deut.,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  147  «, 
last  line).  Considering  this  parallelism  between  them,  the  occurrence  of  the  some- 
wliat  difficult  expression  will  scarcely  surprise  us,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah 
Moses  and  Elijah  would  come  together — '  as  one  '  (Debar.  R.  3,  at  the  end).'- 

It  has  been  noted  in  the  text  that  the  activity  of  Elijah,  from  the  time  of  his 
appearance  in  the  days  of  Ahab  to  that  of  his  return  as  the  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah,  is  represented  in  Jewish  tradition  as  continuous,  and  that  he  is  almost  con- 
stantly introduced  on  the  scene,  either  as  in  converse  with  some  Rabbi,  or  else  as 
busy  about  Israel's  welfare,  and  connected  with  it.  Thus  Elijah  chronicles  in 
heaven  the  deeds  of  man  (Seder  01am  R.  xvii.),  or  else  he  writes  down  the 
observance  of  the  commandments  by  men,  and  then  the  Messiah  and  God  seal  it 
(Midrash  on  Ruth  ii.  14,  last  line,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  43  h).  In  general,  he  is  ever 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  Israel's  present  state  or  their  future  deliverance 
(Sanh.  98  a).  Indeed,  he  is  connected  with  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  covenant,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  zeal''  in  the  restoration  of  circumcision,  when,  according,  to 
tradition,  it  had  been  abrogated  by  the  ten  tribes  after  their  separation  from  Judah. 
God  accordingly  had  declared:  '  Israel  shall  not  make  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
but  thou  shalt  see  it,'  and  the  sages  decreed  that  (at  circumcision)  a  seat  of  honour 
shall  be  placed  for  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  (Mai.  iii.  2 ;  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  29, 
end).  Tradition  goes  even  further.  Not  only  was  he  the  only  ambassador  to 
whom  God  had  delegated  His  three  special  'keys  ':  of  birth,  of  the  rainfall,  and  of 
waking  the  dead  (Yulkut,  vol.  ii.  32  c),  but  his  working  wus  almost  Divine  (Tauch. 
Bereshith  7;  ed.  AVarsh.  p.  6  b,  last  line,  and  7  a). 

We  purposely  pass  over  the  activity  of  Elijah  in  connection  with  Israel,  and 
especially  its  Rabbis  and  saints,  during  the  interval  between  the  Prophet's  death 
and  his  return  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  such  as  Jewish  legend  describes  it. 

1  CastelU  writes:    Lo    Prega    a    mandare    in  much  later,  probably  Christian,  authorship. 

hwgo  suo   Elic,  gict  esislente  almeno  in  ispirito;  GA-or^r  thinks  that  4  Esdras  v.  (2  Esdras  vii. 

e   IHo  rispondi',   che  ^  predfstinatn   iwin  a  quella,  2S)  refers  to  Jereitiiah  and  Isaiah  (Urchrist 

ma  aUa  finale  redenzione.    But  there  are  three  vol.  Ii.  p.  230).     But  I  cannot  draw  the  same 

inaccuracies    here,  for  (1)  Moses    does    not  inference  from  it.    On  the  other  hand,  there 

iiame    Elijah;    (2)  there  is    not  a  hint  that  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mechilta  on  Ex. 

Elijah  was  pre-existing   in  spirit;   while  (3)  xvi.  33  (ed.  HVi.sx,    p.    59  (<),  which  not  only 

God's  reply  to  Moses  is  as  in  our  text.  seems  to  conjoin  .leremiah  with  the  Messiah 

-  The   question  has  been   raised  whether  (though  the  inaccurate  rendering  of  }\'elstrin, 

Jeremiah  (or  even  Isaiah)  was  also  to  appear  Nov.  Test.   vol.    i.  p.  430  conveys  an  exag- 

In  Messianic  days.    In  favour  of  this  view  gerated  and  wrong  impression  of  this),  but 

2  Mace.  ii.  1-8  and  xv.  14-16  afford,  to  say  reminds  us  of  2  Mace.  ii.  1-8. 
the  least,  presumiitive  evidence.    We  do  not  3  in  this  passage  also  reference  is  made  to 

refer  to  4  Esdras  ii.  IS,  because  the  two  first  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  as  corresponding  to  that 

and  the  two  last  chapters  of  that  book  in  our  of  Elijah. 
Apocrypha  (2  Esdras)  are  spurious,  being  of 
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AIM'  ^f'  good  puri)ose  could  be  served  by  repeating  what  so  frequently  sounds  not  only 
\r\i\  utterly  foolish  and  superstitious,  but  profane.  In  Jewish  legend  Elijah  is  always 
^__^^  _^.  introduced  as  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  Israel,  whether  theologically  or  per- 
sonally— as  it  were  the  constant  Viviuf^  medimn  between  God  and  his  peoi)le,  the 
link  that  binds  the  Israel  of  the  present — with  its  pursuits,  wants,  ditiiculties  and 
interests — to  the  liright  Messianic  future  of  whicii  he  is  the  harbinger.  This  prob- 
ably is  the  idea  underlying  the  many,  often  grotesque,  legends  about  his  sayings 
and  doings.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  as,  in  his  well-meant  zeal,  going  so  far 
as  to  bear  false  witness  in  order  to  free  Rabbis  from  danger  and  difficulty  (Berach. 
58  a).  In  general,  he  is  always  ready  to  instruct,  to  comfort,  or  to  heal,  conde- 
scending even  to  so  slight  a  malady  as  the  toothache  (Ber.  R.  96,  end).  But  most 
frequently  is  he  the  adviser  and  friend  of  the  Rabbis,  in  whose  meetings  and  studies 
he  delighteth.  Thus  he  was  a  freciuent  attendant  in  Rabh's  Academy — and  his  in- 
discretion in  divulging  to  his  friends  the  secrets  of  heaven  had  once  procured  for 
him  in  heaven  the  punishment  of  fiery  stripes  (Babha  Mets.  85  b).  But  it  is  useless 
to  do  more  than  indicate  all  this.  Our  object  is  to  describe  the  activity  of  Elijah  in 
connection  with  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 

When,  at  length,  the  time  of  Israel's  redemption  arrived — then  would  Elijah 
return.  Of  two  things  only  are  we  sure  in  connection  with  it.  Elijah  will  not 
'  come  yesterday ' — that  is.  he  will  be  revealed  the  same  day  that  he  comes — and 
he  will  not  come  on  the  eve  of  either  a  Sal)bath  or  feast-day,  in  order  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  festive  rest,  nor  to  break  the  festive  laws  (Erub.  43  h,  Shabb.  33  «). 
Whether  he  came  one  day  (Er.  43  b)  or  three  days  before  the  Messiah  (Yalkut,  vol. 
ii.  p.  53  c,  about  the  middle)  his  advent  would  be  cZo.se  to  that  of  the  Messiah  (Yal- 
kut, vol.  i.  p.  310  a.  line  21  from  bottom).'  The  account  given  of  the  three  days 
between  the  advent  of  Elijah  and  of  the  Messiah  is  peculiar  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p. 
53  o).  Commenting  on  Is.  Hi.  7,  it  is  explained,  that  on  the  first  of  those  three  days 
Elijah  would  stand  on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  lamenting  the  desolateness  of  the 
land,  his  voice  being  heard  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  after  which  he 
would  proclaim:  'Peace'  cometh  to  the  world;  'peace'  cometh  to  the  world! 
Similarly  on  the  second  day  he  would  proclaim,  'Good'  cometh  to  the  world; 
'good'  cometh  to  the  world!  Lastly,  on  the  third  day,  he  would,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  two  previous  days,  make  proclamation:  'Jeshuah  ^  (salvation)  cometh  to 
the  world;  Jeshuah  (salvation)  cometh  to  the  world,'  which,  in  order  to  mark  the 
diff'erence  between  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  would  be  further  ex]3lained  by  this  addi- 
tion :  '  Saying  unto  Zion — Thy  King  cometh! ' 

The  period  of  Elijah's  advent  would,  according  to  one  opinion  (Pirqe  de  R. 
Eliez.  43),  be  a  time  of  genuine  repentance  by  Israel,  although  it  is  not  stated  that 
this  change  would  be  brought  about  by  his  ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
peculiar  activity  would  consist  in  settling  ceremonial  and  ritual  questions,  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  in  making  peace,  in  restoring  those  who  by  violence  had  been 
wrongfully  excluded  from  the  congregation  and  excluding  those  who  by  violence 
had  been  wrongfully  introduced  (Bab.  Mets.  i.  8;  ii.  8;  ill.  4,  5;  Eduy.  vii.  7). 
He  would  also  restore  to  Israel  these  three  things  which  had  been  lost :  the  golden 

1  Schottgen  (Horae    Hebr.   tomus    ii.  p.  534)  -  Of  course  this  is  tlie  Hebrew  word  used 

has  not  correctly  api»reh  ended  the  meaning  in    Is.   lii.    7  ('that    publisheih    salvation'). 

ot  this  passage.     It  is   not  •  statim  cum  ipso  None   the  less  .significant,   however,  in   this 

Messiae      adventu,'     but     prope     or     prnnme,  connection,  is  the  fact  that  the  word  is  pro- 

(HN*:?   -,*':Z-     fichnttgen  writes  inaccurately,  nounced  like  the  Name  ot  Jesus. 
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pot  of  Manna  (Ex.  xvi.  3.3),  the  vessel  containing  the  anointing  oil,  and  that  with 
the  waters  of  purification — according  to  some,  also  Aaron's  rod  that  budded  and 
bore  fruit.i  Again,  his  activity  is  likened  to  that  of  the  Angel  whom  God  had 
sent  before  Israel  to  drive  out  and  to  vanquish  the  hostile  nations  (Tanch.  on  Ex. 
xxiii.  20,  §  18  at  the  close;  ed.  Warsh.  p.  106  h).  For.  Elijah  was  to  a|»pear,  then 
to  disappear,  and  to  appear  again  in  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog  ■'  (Seder  Oiam  R. 
xvii.).  But  after  that  time  general  peace  and  happiness  would  prevail,  when  Elijah 
would  discharge  his  peculiar  functions.  Finally,  to  the  ministry  of  Elijah  some  also 
ascribed  the  otlice  of  raising  the  dead  (Sotah  ix.  1.'),  closing  words)/' 

Such  is  a  summary  of  ancient  Jewish  tradition  concerning  Elijah  as  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Messiah.  Comparing  it  with  the  New  Testament  description  of  John 
the  Baptist,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that,  from  whatever  source  the  sketch  of  the 
activity  and  mission  of  the  Baptist  be  derived,  it  cannot  have  been  from  the  ideal 
of  the  ancient  S3nagogue,  nor  yet  from  poimlarly  current  Jewish  views.  And, 
indeed — could  there  be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  Jewish  forerunner  of 
the  Messiah  and  him  of  the  New  Testament? 


APR 

VIII 


1  The  reader  will  And,  in  our  remarks  on  Ps. 
ex.  2  in  Ajipend.  IX.  the  curious  traditions 
about  this  rod  of  Aaron,  as  given  in  Bemid.  K. 
18  and  Yalkut  on  Ps.  ex.  2.  The  story  ot  the 
wonder-working  rod  is  told  somewhat  differ- 
ently in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Ex.  ii. 
20,  21  and  iv.  20;  and  again,  with  other  varia- 
tions, in  Pirke  de  R.  Eliez.  40.  In  the  latter 
passage  we  are  told,  that  this  rod  had  passed 
from  the  jiossession  of  .Joseph  (after  his  death) 
into  the  palace  of  Pharaoh.  Thence  Jethro. 
who  was  one  of  tlie  magicians  of  Egypt,  had 
removed  it  to  his  own  home.  The  ability  of 
Moses  to  read  the  writing  on  the  rod — accord- 
ing to  other  traditions,  to  uproot  it  out  of  the 
garden — indicated  him  to  Jethro  as  the  future 
deliverer  of  Israel,  and  determined  him  to 
give  to  Moses  Zipporah  for  his  wife  (in 
preference  to  all  other  suitors).  According  to 
other  traditions,  Moses  had  been  for  many 
years  imprisoned,  and  ministered  to  by 
Zipporah,  who  loved  him.  It  may  be  added, 
that,  according  to  very  ancient  tradition,  the 
rod  ot  Aaron  was  one  of  the  things  created 


on  the  eve  of  the  world's  first  Sabbath  (Siphre, 
ed.  Frii-dmann,  j).  147  a,  last  line). 

-  We  have  purposely  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  connection  between  Elijah  and  the 
'second'  Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephraim, 
because  that  line  of  tradition  belongs  to  a 
later  period  than  that  of  Christ. 

3  The  view  of  the  Apocrypha  on  the  Mis.slon 
of  Elijah  may  be  gathered  from  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  1-12.  Some  additional  Talmudic  no- 
tices about  Elijah  will  be  found  at  the  close  of 
Append.  IX.  The  Sepher  Eliyahii  (Apocalypse 
of  Elijah),  published  in  Jellinek's  Beth  ha- 
Midr.  part  ii.  pp.  6.5-68,  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge.  It  professes  to  be  a  revelation  by 
the  Angel  Michael  to  Elijah  of  the  end  and 
the  last  days,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  mon- 
archy. As  it  is  simply  an  Apocalyptic  ac- 
count of  the  events  of  those  days,  it  cannot 
here  find  a  place,  however  interesting  the 
Tractate.  I  have  purposely  not  referred  to 
the  abominable  story  about  Elijah  told  in 
Yoma  19  b,  last  lines. 
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APPENDIX    IX. 

LIST  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  PASSAGES  ME8SIANICALLY  APPLIED  IN 
ANCIENT  RABBINIC  WRITENG8. 

(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  eh.  v.) 

APP.       The  following  list  contains  the  passages  in  the  Old   Testament  applied  to  the 
IX         Messiah  or  to  Messianic  times  in  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writings.     They  amount 

_^  ^  '  in  all  to  456,  thus  distributed  :  75  from  the  Pentateuch,  243  from  the  Prophets, 
and  138  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  supported  by  more  than  558  separate  quota- 
tions from  Rabbinic  writings.  Despite  all  labour  and  cai-e,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  the  list  is  quite  complete,  although,  it  is  hoped,  no  important  passage  has  been 
omitted.  The  Rabbinic  references  might  have  been  considerably  increased,  but  it 
seemed  useless  to  quote  the  same  application  of  a  passage  in  many  different  books. 
Similarly,  for  the  sake  of  space,  only  the  most  important  Rabbinic  quotations  have 
been  translated  i?i  extenso.  The  Rabbinic  works  from  which  quotations  have  been 
made  are  :  the  Targumim,  the  two  Talmuds,  and  the  most  ancient Midrashim,  but 
neither  the  Zohar  (as  the  date  of  its  composition  is  in  dispute),  nor  any  other 
Kabbalistic  work,  nor  yet  the  younger  Midrashim,  nor,  of  course,  the  writings  of 
later  Rabbis.  I  have,  however,  frequently  quoted  from  the  well-known  work 
Yalkut,  because,  although  of  comparatively  late  date,  it  is  really,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  collection  and  selection  from  more  than  fifty  older  and  accredited  writ- 
.  ings,  and  adduces  passages  now  not  otherwise  accessible  to  us.  And  I  have  the 
more  readily  availed  myself  of  it,  as  I  have  been  reluctantly  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  even  the  Midrashim  preserved  to  us  have  occasionally  been  tampered 
with  for  controversial  purposes.  I  have  quoted  from  the  best  edition  of  Yalkut 
(Frankfort  a.  M.,  1087),  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  Midrashim  I  have  been  obliged 
to  content  myself  with  such  more  recent  reprints  as  I  possessed,  instead  of  the  older 
and  more  expensive  editions.  In  quoting  from  the  Midrashim,  not  only  the 
Parashah,  but  mostly  also  the  folio,  the  page,  and  frequently  even  the  lines  are 
referred  to.  Lastly,  it  only  remains  to  acknowledge  in  general  that,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  availed  myself  of  the  labours  of  my  predecessors — specially  of  those  of 
Schottgen.  Yet,  even  so,  I  may,  in  a  sense,  claim  these  references  also  as  the  result 
of  my  own  labours,  since  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  quotations  without  compar- 
ing them  with  the  works  from  which  they  were  adduced— a  process  in  which  not  a 
few  passages  quoted  had  to  be  rejected.  And  if  any  student  should  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion  from  mine  in  regard  to  any  of  the  passages  hereafter  quoted,  I 
can  at  least  assure  him  that  mine  is  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  candid  study 
I  could  give  to  the  consideration  of  each  passage.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  I 
proceed  to  give  the  list  of  Old  Testament  passages  Messianically  applied  in  ancient 
Rabbinic  writings. 

In  Oen.  i.  2,  the  expression,  '  Spirit  of  God,'  is  explained  of  •  the  Spirit  of  the 
King  Messiah,'  with  reference  to  Is.  xi.  2,  and  the  '  moving  on  the  face  of  tlie  deep ' 
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of  '  repentance,'  accbrding  to  Lam.  it.  19.     So  in  Ber.  R.  2,  and  in  regard  to  the      ^pp 
first  point  also  in  Ber.  R.  8,  in  Vayyik.  R.  14,  and  in  other  places.  jy  ' 

Oen.  ii.  4:  'These  are  the  generations— miT'in— of  tiie  iieavens  and  of  the  .^ 
earth, '  taken  in  connection  with  Geii.  Hi.  15  and  Ruth  iv.  18.  Here  we  note  one  of  the 
most  curious  Messianic  interpretations  in  Ber.  R.  12  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  b).  It  is 
noted  that  the  word  'generations'  (n*T'\~l)  is  always  written  in  the  Bible  without 
the  V  which  is  the  equivalent  for  the  inuneral  6,  except  in  Gen.  ii.  4  and  Ruth  iv. 
18.  This  to  indicate  that  subsequent  to  Gen.  li.  4  the  Fall  took  place,  in  which 
Adam  lost  ^ — six— things  :  his  glorious  sheen  (Jobxiv.  20)  ;  life  (Gen.  iii.  19)  ;  his 
stature  (Gen.  iii.  8— either  by  100,  by  200,  by  300,  or  even  by  900  cubits)  ;  the  fruit 
of  the  ground  ;  the  frfiits  of  the  trees  (Gen.  iii.  17)  ;  and  the  heavenly  lights.  We 
have  now  seen  why  in  Gen.  ii.  4— that  is,  previous  to  the  Fall— the  1  is  still  in 
n'T^'.n-  ^i"^e  at  that  time  these  six  things  were  not  yet  lost.  But  the  1  reappears 
in  the  word  n"l"171,n  in  Ruth  iv.  18,  because  these  six  things  are  to  be  restored  to 
man  by  '  the  son  of  Pharez ' — or  the  Messiah  (comp.  for  each  of  these  six  things  : 
Judg.  V.  31  i  ;  Is.  Ixviii.  22  ;  Lev.  xxvi.  13  ;  Zech.  viii.  12  ;  Is.  xxx.  26).  It  is 
added  thatalthough— according  to  the  literal  rendering  of  Ps.  xlix.  12  (in  Ileb.  ver. 
13j— man  did  not  remain  unfallen  one  single  night,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  heavenly  lights  were  not  extinguished  till  after  the  close  of  the  Sabbath. 
When  Adam  saw  the  darkness,  it  is  added,  he  was  greatly  afraid,  saying  :  Perhaps 
he,  of  whom  it  is  written,  '  he  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,' 
Cometh  to  molest  and  attack  me,  and  he  said,  '  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me.' 
This  curious  extract  at  least  shows  in  what  context  the  Synagogue  applied  Gen.  iii. 
15.     The  same  occurs  substantially  in  Shem.  R.  30. 

Gen.  iii.  15.  This  well-known  passage  is  paraphrased,  with  express  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  in  the  Targum  Pseudo  Jonathan  and  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targum. 
Sc.huttgen  conjectures  that  the  Talmudic  designation  of  '  heels  of  the  Messiah  '  (Sot. 
49  b,  line  2  from  top)  in  reference  to  the  near  Advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  troubles  of  those  days  (comp.  St.  Matt.  x.  35,  36)  may  have  been 
chosen  partly  with  a  view  to  this  passage. 

Geji.w.25.  The  language  of  Eve  at  the  birth  of  Seth  :  'another  seed,'  is 
explained  as  meaning  '  seed  which  comes  from  another  place, '  and  referred  to  the 
Messiah  in  Ber.  R.  23  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  45  b,  lines  8,  7  from  the  bottom).  The  same 
explanation  occurs  twice  in  the  Midrash  on  Ruth  iv.  19  (in  the  genealogy  of  David, 
ed.  Warsh.  p.  46  b),  the  second  time  in  connection  with  Ps.  xl.  8  (•  in  the  volume 
of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me' — biiii'gillath  sepher — Ruth  belonging  to  the  class 

In  connection  with  Gen.  v.  1  it  is  noted  in  Ber.  R.  24,  that  King  Messiah  will 
not  come  till  all  souls  predestined  for  it  have  appeared  in  human  bodies  on  earth. 

In  Gen.  viii.  11  the  Targum  Pseudo- Jonathan  notes  that  the  olive-leaf,  brought 
Ijy  the  dove,  was  taken  from  the  Mount  of  the  Messiah. 

Ge7i.  ix.  27.  The  promise,  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  is 
paraphrased  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  as  meaning,  that  his  descendants  should 
become  proselytes,  and  dwell  in  the  schools  of  Shero — which  seems  to  refer  to 
Messianic  times. 

In  connection  with  Gen.  xiv.  1,  we  are  reminded  in  Ber.  R.  42,  that  when  we 
see  the  nations  warring  together,  we  may  expect  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 

The  promise  in  Gen.  xv.  18  is  expected  to  be  finally  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 
Messiah,  in  Ber.  R.  44. 

In  connection  with  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5  it  is  noted  (Ber.  R.  48,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  87  b) 
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^pp  that  the  words  of  Abraham  to  his  Angelic  guests  were  to  be  returned  in  blessing  to 
jX  Abraham's  descendants,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  latter 
_  ,  (Messianic)  days.  Referring  only  to  this  last  point,  the  words  '  let  a  little  water 
be  fetched,'  is  paralleled  with  the  '  living  waters '  in  Zech.  xiv.  8;  '  wash  your  feet,' 
with  Is,  iv.  4  (the  washing  away  of  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion)  ;  '  rest 
under  the  tree,'  with  Is.  iv.  6  :  '  there  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in  the 
daytime  from  the  heat  ;'  'I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,'  with  the  provision, 
Ps.  Ixxii.  16  :  'there  shall  be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the  earth,'  &c.  So  also  the 
words:  '  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,'  are  paralleled  with  Is.  vii.  21  (which  is  most 
significantly  here  applied  to  Messianic  times) ;  and  lastly,  the  words,  '  he  stood  by 
them,'  with  Mic.  ii.  13:  'the  breaker  is  come  up  before  them.' '  The  same  inter- 
pretation occurs  in  Bemid.  R,  14  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  55  a),  the  references  to  Messianic 
days  there  being  to  Is.  xiv.  2  ;  xxx.  25  ;    xli.  18  ;  iv.  4  ;  and  iv.  6. 

The  last  clause  of  Gen.  xix.  32  is  interpreted  (Ber.  R,  51,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  95  a), 
as  referring,  like  the  words  of  Eve  about  Seth,  to  the  Messiah — the  sin  of  the 
daughters  of  Lot  being  explained  on  the  ground  of  their  believing  that  all  man- 
kind had  been  destroyed  in  the  judgment  that  overthrew  Sodom. 

The  promise  Iti  Gen.  xxii.  18  is  also  explained  Messianically  in  Bemid.  R.  2 
(ed.  W.  p.  5  b),  in  connection  with  Num.  ii.  32,  where  it  is  somewhat  curiously 
shown  in  what  sense  Israel  is  to  be  like  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

Oen.  xxxiii.  1.  The  Midrash  conjoins  this  with  Is.  Ixvi.  7,  and  notes  that,  before 
the  first  oppressor  was  born,  the  last  Redeemer  was  already  born. 

In  Gen.  xxxv.  21  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  paraphrases  '  the  tower  of  Eder ' 
(at  Bethlehem)  as  the  place  whence  the  Messiah  would  be  revealed. 

On  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  2  there  are  very  remarkable  Messianic  comments  in  Ber.  R.85. 

Gen.  xlix.  1.  The  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  notes,  that  the  end  for  which  the 
Messiah  would  come  was  not  revealed  to  Jacob.  A  similar  statement  is  found  in 
the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (Ber.  R.  98,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  173  a),  where  it  is  said  of 
Jacob  and  Daniel  that  they  saw  the  end,  and  yet  it  was  afterwards  hid  from  them. 
The  passage  quoted  in  the  case  of  Daniel  is  Dan.  xii.  4. 

Gen.  xlix.  9.  The  expression  '  lion's  whelp, '  is  explained  of  the  Messiah  in 
Yalkut  160  (vol.  i.  p.  49  c),  no  less  than  five  times  ;  while  the  term  '  he  couched,' 
is  referred  to  the  Messiah  in  Ber.  R.  98. 

Gen  xlix.  10.  This  well-known  prediction  (on  which  see  the  full  and  interesting 
discussion  in  Raym.  Martini,  Pugio  Fidei)  is  in  Yalkut,  u.  s.,  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  with  a  quotation  of  Ps.  ii.  9.  The  expression  '  Shiloh '  is  also  applied  to 
the  Messiah,  with  the  curious  addition,  that  in  the  latter  days  all  nations  would 
bring  gifts  to  Him.  Alike  the  Targum  Onkelos,  Pseudo-Jonathan,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  as  well  as  Sanh.  98  h,  the  Midrash  on  the  passage,  and  that 
on  Prov.  xix.  21,  and  on  Lam.  i,  16,  where  it  is  rendered  slielo,  '  whose  it  is,'  refer 
the  expression  '  Shiloh,'  and,  indeed,  the  whole  passage,  to  the  Messiah ;  the 
Midrash  Ber.  R.  (99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  178  b)  with  special  reference  to  Is.  xi.  10,  while 
the  promise  with  reference  to  the  ass's  colt  is  brought  into  connection  with  Zech. 
ix.  9,  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  being  expected  along  with  that  in  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25  ('  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water').  Another  remarkable  statement  occurs 
in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  (Ber.  R.  98,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  174  b),  which  applies  the 
verse  to  the  coming  of  Him  of  Whom  it  is  written,  Zech.  ix.  9.     Then  He  would 

'  Indeed,   this  Parasliah   in    Ber.    It   contains  other   similar    parallelisms   between   Gen.   xvii. 
and  Messianic  times, 
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wash  his  garment  in  wine  (Gen.  xlix.  11),  which  is  explained  as  meaning  the  teaching      APP. 
of  the  Law  to  Israel,  and  His  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes,  which  is  explained  as         jx 
meaning  that  He  would  bring  them  back  from  their  errors.     One  of  the  Rabbis,  ,  _..  , 

however,  remarks  that  Israel  would  not  require  to  be  taught  by  the  King  Messiah 
in  the  latter  days,  since  it  was  written  (Is.  xi.  10),  'to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek.' 
If  so,  then  why  should  the  Messiah  come,  and  what  will  He  do  to  the  congregation 
of  Israel  ?  He  will  redeem  Israel,  and  give  them  thirty  commandments,  according 
lo  Zech.  xi.  12.  The  Targura  Pseudo-Jon.  and  the  Jer.  Targum  also  apply  verse  11 
to  the  Messiah.  Indeed,  so  general  was  this  interpretation,  that,  according  to 
popular  opinion,  to  see  a  palm-tree  in  one's  dreams  was  to  see  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  (Berach.  57  a). 

Oen.  xlix.  13  is  also  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  and  the 
Jerusalem  Targum.     So  also  is  verse  18,  although  not  in  express  words. 

In  Oen.  xlix.  17,  last  clause,  in  its  connection  with  ver.  18,  the  Midrash  (Ber. 
R.  98)  sees  a  reference  to  the  disappointment  of  Jacob  in  mistaking  Samson  for 
the  Messiah. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Gad  in  Oen.  xlix.  19  there  is  an  allusion  to  Messianic  days, 
as  Elijah  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  179  a).  There 
is,  however,  in  Ber.  R.  71,  towards  the  close,  a  dispute  whether  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  or  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  at  the  close  of  which  Elijah  appears,  and  settles 
the  dispute  in  a  rather  summary  manner. 

On  Oen.  I.  10  the  Midrash,  at  the  close  of  Ber.  R.,  remarks  that  as  they  had 
mourned,  so  in  Messianic  days  God  would  tui'n  their  mourning  into  joy,  quoting 
Jer.  xxxi.  13  and  Is.  li.  3. 

Ex.  iv.  22  is  referred  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 

On  Exod.  xii.  2,  'let  this  be  the  beginning  of  months,'  it  is  remarked  in  Shem. 
R.  15  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  b)  that  God  would  make  new  ten  things  in  the  latter  days, 
these  being  marked  by  the  following  passages  :  Is.  Ix.  19  ;  Ezek.  xlvii.  9  ;  xlvii.  13  ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  55  ;  Is.  liv.  11  ;  Is.  xi.  7  ;  Hos.  ii.  20  ;  Is.  Ixv.  19  ;  Is.  xxv.  8  ;  Is. 
XXXV.  10.  Similarly  on  Num.  xii.  1  we  have,  in  Shem.  R.  51,  a  parallelism  between 
Old  Testament  times  and  their  institutions  and  those  of  the  latter  days,  to  which 
Is.  xlix.  12  and  Ix.  8  are  supposed  to  apply. 

On  Exod.  xii.  42  the  Jerus.  Targum  notes  that  there  were  4  remarkable  nights: 
those  of  creation,  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  of  the  first  Passover,  and  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  ;  and  that  as  Moses  came  out  of  the  desert,  so  would  the 
Messiah  come  out  of  Rome. 

Exod.  XV.  1.  It  is  noted  in  Mekhilta  (ed.  Weiss,  p.  41  a)  that  this  song  would 
betaken  up  in  Messianic  days,  only  with  far  wider  reach,  as  explained  in  Is.  Ix.  5  ; 
Iviii.  8  ;  xxxv.  5,  6  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  18  ;  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2. 

Ex.  xvi.  25  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  it  being  said  that,  if  Israel  only  kept  one 
Sabbath  according  to  the  commandment,  the  Messiah  would  immediately  come 
(Jer.  Taan.  64  a). 

Ex.  xvi.  33.  This  manna,  it  is  noted  in  Mecliil.  ed.  irevs.?,  p.  59  h,  was  to  be 
preserved  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Is.  xxx.  15  is  similarly  explained  in  Jer. 
Taan.  i.  1. 

Ex.  xvii.  IG  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan  refers  to  Messianic  times. 

Exod.  xxi.  1.  Shem.  R.  30,  cd.  Warsh.  p.  44  h,  45  a,  notes  on  the  word 
'judgments'  a  number  of  things  connected  with  judgment,  showing  how  Balaam 
could  not  have  wished  the  advent  of  the  future  deliverance  (Numb.  xxiv.  17), 
since  he  was  to  perish  in  it  ;  but  that  Israel  should  cleave  to  the  great  hope 
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■\PP       pressed  in  Gen.  xlix.  18  ;  Is.  Ivi.  1  ;  lix.  IG  ;  and  especially  Zecli.  ix.  9,  of  which  a 
jX         different  rendering  is  proposed. 

,        On  Exod.  xl.  9, 11  there  is  in  the  Tareum  Pseudo-Jon.  distinct  reference  to  the 

King  Messiah,  on  whose  account  the  anointing  oil  was  to  be  used. 

The  promise  {Lev.  xxvi.  12)  is  also  referred  to  the  latter,  or  Messianic,  days  in 
Yalkut  62  (vol.  i.  p.  17  h). 

Lev.  xxvi.  13  is  applied  to  Messianic  times.     See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4, 

The  promise  of  peace  in  the  Aaronic  benediction  Num.  vi.  26  is  referred  to 
the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  David,  in  accordance  with  Is.  ix.  7  (Siphre  on  Num. 
par.  42,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  12  &). 

Num.  vii.  12.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  marked  that  the  six  blessings  which 
were  lost  by  the  Fall  are  to  be  restored  by  the  son  of  Nahshon,  i.e.  the  Messiah 
(Bern.  R.  13,  ed.  W.  p.  51  a). 

In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Num.  xi.  26  the  prophecy  of  Eldad  and  Medad  is 
supposed  to  have  been  with  regard  to  the  wars  of  the  latter  days  against  Jerusalem, 
and  to  the  defeat  of  Gog  and  Magog  by  the  Messiah. 

In  Niun.  xxiii.  21  the  term  '  King '  is  expressly  referred  to  the  Messiah  in 
Targum  Pseudo-Jon.     So  also  Num.  xxiv.  7  in  the  Jer.  Targum. 

In  Num.  xxiv.  17  Balaam's  prediction  of  the  Star  and  Sceptre  is  referred  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  Targum  Onkelos  and  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jonathan,  as  well  as  in 
Jer.  Taan.  iv.  8  ;  Deb.  R.  1  ;  Midr.  on  Lament,  ii.  2.  Similarly,  verses  20  and  24 
of  that  prophecy  are  ascribed  in  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  to  the  Messiah. 

Num.  xxvii.  16.  In  connection  with  this  verse  it  is  noticed  that  Eis  one  Spirit 
is  worth  as  much  as  all  other  spirits,  according  to  Is.  xi.  1  (Yalkut,  vol.  i.  p.  247  a). 

Dent.  i.  8  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  Siphre,  67  a. 

In  the  comments  of  Tanchuma  on  Dent.  viii.  1.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  104  h,  105  a) 
there  are  several  allusions  to  Messianic  days. 

Deut.  xi.  21  is  applied  in  Siphre,  Par.  47  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  83  a)  to  the  days 
*  of  the  Messiah. 

In  Deut.  xvi.  3  the  record  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  in  Siphre,  Par.  130  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  101  a). 
See,  also,  Ber.  i.  5. 

On  Deut.  xix.  8,  9  it  is  noted,  in  Siphre  on  Deut.,  Par.  185  (ed.  Friedm.  p.  108  b), 
that  as  three  of  these  cities  were  in  territory  never  possessed  by  Israel,  this  was  to 
be  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times.     See  also  Jer.  Mace.  ii.  7. 

In  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  xx.  10  (Par.  19,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  1 14  b)  the  offer  of  peace 
to  a  hostile  city  is  applied  to  the  future  action  of  Messiah  to  the  Gentiles,  in  accord- 
ance withZech.  ix.  10  ;  Is.  ii.  4  ;  and  Ps.  Ixviii.  32  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
resistance  of  a  city  to  the  offer  of  peace  is  likened  to  rebellion  against  the  Messiah, 
and  consequent  judgment,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4. 

Deut.  xxiii.  11  is  typically  applied  to  the  evening  of  time,  when  God  would 
wash  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  (Is.  iv.  4)  ;  and  th&  words  :  '  when  the 
sun  is  down '  to  when  King  Messiah  would  come  (Tanchuma  on  Par.  Ki  Thetse  3, 
ed.  Warsh.  p.  115  b). 

Deut.  XXV.  19  and  Deut.  xxx.  4  are  referred  by  the  Targum  Pseudo-Jon.  to 
Messianic  times.  In  the  latter  passage  the  gathering  of  dispersed  Israel  by  Elijah, 
and  their  being  brought  back  by  Messiah,  are  spoken  of.  Comp.  also  Bem.  R., 
last  three  lines. 

On  Deut.  xxxii.  7  Siphre  (Par.  210,  ed.  Friedm.  p.  134  a)  makes  the  beautiful 
observation,  that  in  all  Israel's  afflictions  they  were  to  remember  the  good  and 
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comfortable  things  which  God  had  promised  them  for  the  future  world,  and  in      aPP. 
connection  with  this  there  is  special  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  IX 

On  Deut..xxxii.  30  Siphre  (p.  138  a)  marks  its  fulfilment  in  the  days  of  the ^ , 

Messiah. 

On  Deut.  xxxiii.  5  the  Jer.  Targum  speaks  of  a  king  whom  the  tribes  of  Israel 
shall  obey,  this  being  evidently  the  King  Messiah. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  17.  Tanchuma  on  Gen.  i.  Par.  1  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  4  a)  applies  this 
to  the  Messiah.     So  also  in  Bemidb.  R.  14. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  12.  The  expression,  'he  shall  cover  him,'  is  referred  to  this 
world;  '  all  the  day  long,'  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah;  and  '  he  shall  dwell  between 
his  shoulders,'  to  the  world  to  come  (Sebach.  118  h). 

Judg.  V.  31 :  '  let  them  that  love  Him  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his 
might,'  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.     See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

On  Rulh  ii.  14:  'come  hither  at  the  time  of  meat,'  the  Midr.  R.  Ruth  5  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  43  a  and  h),  has  a  very  remarkable  interpretation.  Besides  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  'eat,'  as  beyond  this  present  time,  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
and  again  to  the  world  to  come,  which  is  to  follow  these  days,  the  Midrash  applies 
the  whole  of  it  mystically  to  the  Messiah,  viz.  '  Come  hither,'  that  is,  draw  near 
to  the  Kingdom,  'and  eat  of  the  bread,'  that  is,  the  bread  of  royalty,  '  and  dip 
thy  morsel  in  vinegar  ' — these  are  the  sufferings,  as  it  is  written  in  Is.  liii.  5,  'He 
was  wounded  for  our  transgressions.'  'And  she  sat  beside  the  reapers  ' — because 
His  Kingdom  would  in  the  future  be  put  aside  from  Him  for  a  short  time,  accord- 
ing to  Zech.  xiv.  2;  '  and  he  reached  her  parched  corn  ' — because  He  will  restore  it 
to  Him,  according  to  Is.  xi.  4.  R.  Berachiah,  in  the  name  of  R.  Levi,  adds,  that 
the  second  Redeemer  should  be  like  the  first.  As  the  first  Redeemer  (Moses)  ap- 
peared, and  disappeared,  and  reappeared  after  three  months,  so  the  second  Redeemer 
would  also  appear,  and  disappear,  and  again  become  manifest,  Dan.  xii.  11,  13 
being  brought  into  connection  with  it.  Comp.  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  9;  Pesik.  49  a,  b. 
Again,  the  words,  'she  ate,  and  was  sufficed,  and  left,'  are  thus  interpreted  in 
Shabb.  113  b  :  she  ate — in  this  world  :  and  was  sufficed — in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  left — for  the  world  to  come. 

Again,  the  Targum  on  Ruth  i.  1  speaks  of  the  Messiah ;  and  again  on  Ruth  Hi. 
15  paraphrases  the  six  measures  of  barley  as  referring  to  six  righteous  ones,  of 
which  the  last  was  the  Messiah,  and  who  were  each  to  have  six  special  blessings. 

Ruth  iv.  18.  The  Messiah  is  called  '  the  son  of  Pharez,'  who  restores  what  had 
been  lost  to  humanity  through  the  fall  of  Adam.     See  oui-  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

The  Messianic  interpretation  of  Ruth  ir.  20  has  already  been  given  under  Gen. 
iv.  25. 

1  Sam.  ii.  10.  The  latter  clause  of  this  promise  is  understood  by  the  Targum 
(and  also  in  some  of  the  Midrashim)  as  applying  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  28.  In  a  Talmudic  passage  (Sanh.  98  a,  line  19,  &c.,  from  the 
bottom),  which  contains  many  references  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  His  advent 
is  predicted  in  connection  with  this  passage. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  1  is  applied  by  the  Targum  to  the  prophecy  of  David  concerning 
the  latter  Messianic  days. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  3.  The  '  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God '  is  referred  in  the  Targum  to 
the  future  raising  up  of  the  Messiah. 

In  2  Savi.  xxiii.  4  the  morning  light  at  sunrise  is  explained  in  the  Midrash  on  the 
passage  (par.  29,  ed.  Lemberg,  p.  56  b,  lines  7-9  from  the  top),  as  applying  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah. 
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^pp_  The  expression,  1  Kings  iv.  33,  that  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  is  referred  in  the 

JX  Targum  to  his  prophecy  concerning  kings  that  were  to  reign  in  this  age,  and  in  that 
■  _._       ,_  -  of  the  Messiah. 

On  the  name  '  Anani,'  in  1  Chr.  iii.  24,  the  Targum  remarks  that  this  is  the 
Messiah,  the  interpretation  being  that  the  word  Anani  is  connected  with  the  word 
similarly  written  (not  punctuated)  in  Dan.  vii.  13,  and  there  translated  'clouds,'  of 
which  the  explanation  is  given  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  p.  37  h). 

Ps.  ii.,  as  might  be  expected,  is  treated  as  full  of  Messianic  references.  To  begin 
■with,  Ps.  ii.  1  is  applied. to  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  Talmud  (Bcrach.  lb, 
and  Abhod.  Zarah  3  h),  and  also  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  Similarly,  verse  2  is 
applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Abhod.  Zarah,  u.  s.,  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xcii.  11  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  70  h,  line  8  from  the  top);  in  Pirque  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  28  (ed.  Lemberg, 
p.  38  b,  line  9  from  top).  In  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  par.  620,  p.  90  a,  line  12  from  the 
bottom),  we  have  the  following  remarkable  simile  on  the  words,  '  against  God,  and 
His  Messiah,'  likening  them  to  a  robber  who  stands  defiantly  behind  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  says,  If  I  shall  find  the  son  of  the  king,  I  shall  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  crucify  him,  and  kill  him  with  a  cruel  death.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  mocks  at 
him,  'He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.'  On  the  same  verse  the  Mid- 
rash on  Ps.  ii.  has  a  curious  conceit,  intended  to  show  that  each  who  rose  against 
God  and  His  people  thought  he  was  wiser  than  he  who  had  preceded  him.  If  Cain 
had  killed  his  brother  while  his  father  was  alive,  forgetful  that  there  would  be 
other  sons,  Esau  proposed  to  wait  till  after  his  father's  death.  Pharaoh,  again, 
blamed  Esau  for  his  folly  in  forgetting  that  in  the  meantime  Jacob  would  have 
children,  and  hence  proposed  to  kill  all  the  male  children,  while  Haman,  ridiculing 
Pharaoh's  folly  in  forgetting  that  there  were  daughters,  set  himself  to  destroy  the 
whole  people;  and,  in  turn,  Gog  and  Magog,  ridiculing  the  shortsightedness  of  all, 
who  had  preceded  them,  in  taking  counsel  against  Israel  so  long  as  they  had  a 
Patron  in  heaven,  resolved  first  to  attack  their  heavenly  Patron,  and  after  that 
Israel.     To  which  apply  the  words,  'against  the  Lord,  and  against  His  Anointed.' 

But  to  return.  Ps.  ii.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abhod.  Z.  u.  s.). 
Ps.  ii.  6  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  on  1  Samuel  xvi.  1  (Par.  19,  ed. 
Lemberg,  p.  45  a  and  b),  where  it  is  said  that  of  the  three  measures  of  sufferings  ' 
one  goes  to  the  King  Messiah,  of  whom  it  is  written  (Is.  liii.)  '  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions.'  They  say  to  the  King  Messiah:  Where  dost  Thou  seek  to 
dwell  ?  He  answers  :  Is  this  question  also  necessary  ?  In  Sion  My  holy  hill 
(Ps.  ii.  6).     (Comp.  also  Yalkut  ii.  p.  53  c.) 

Ps.  ii.  7  is  quoted  as  Messianic  in  the  Talmud,  among  a  number  of  other 
Messianic  quotations  (Sukk.  52  a).  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  7  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  5  a),  in  which  the  unity  of  Israel  and  the 
Messiah  in  prophetic  vision  seems  clearly  indicated.  Tracing  the  'decree  '  through 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  the  first  passage  quoted  is  Exod.  iv. 
22 :  '  Israel  is  My  first-born  son  ;  '  the  second,  from  the  Prophets,  Is.  Iii.  13 :  '  Be- 
hold My  servant  shall  deal  prudently, '  and  Is.  xlii.  1 :  '  Behold  My  servant,  whom 
I  uphold; '  the  third,  from  the  Hagiographa,  Ps.  ex.  1:  '  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,'  and  again,  Ps.  ii.  7:  'The  Lord  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  My  Son,'  and  yet 
this  other  saying  (Dan.  vii.  13):  'Behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  Five  lines  further  down,  the  same  Midrash,  in  reference  to  the 
words  'Thou  art  My  Son,'  observes  that,  when  that  hour  comes,  God  speaks  to 

'  As  to  these  three  measures  of  sufferings,  and  the  share  falling  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  see 
also  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 
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Him  to  make  a  new  covenant,  and  thus  He  speaks  :  '  This  day  have  I  begotten      APP. 
Thee' — this  is  the  hour  in  which  He  becomes  His  Son.  IX 

Ps.  it.  8  is  applied  in  Ber.  R.  44  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  80  a)  and  in  the  Midrash  on  the  .  _^  ._  ^ 
passage,  to  the  Messiah,  with  the  curious  remark  that  there  were  three  of  whom  it 
was  said  '  Ask  of  Me  ' — Solomon,  Ahaz,'  and  the  Messiah.  In  the  Talmud  (Sukk. 
52  a)  the  same  passage  is  very  curiously  applied,  it  being  suggested  that,  when  the 
]\[essiah,  the  Son  of  David,  saw  that  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Joseph,*  would  be 
killed,  He  said  to  the  Almighty,  I  seek  nothing  of  Thee  except  life.  To  which  the 
reply  was  :  Life  before  Thou  hadst  spoken,  as  David  Thy  father  prophesied  of  Thee, 
Ps.  xxi.  4. 

Ps.  ii.  9  will  be  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Ps.  cxx. 

Ps.  xvi.  5  is  discussed  in  Ber.  R.  88,  in  connection  with  the  cup  which  Pharaoh's 
butler  saw  in  his  dream.  From  this  the  Midrash  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  four 
cups  appointed  for  the  Passover  night,  and  to  explain  their  meaning  in  various 
manners,  among  others,  contrasting  the  four  cups  of  fury,  which  God  would  make 
the  nations  drink,  with  the  four  cups  of  salvation  which  He  would  give  Israel  in 
the  latter  days,  viz.  Ps.  xvi.  5  ;  Ps.  cxvi.  13  ;  Ps.  xxiii.  5.  The  expression,  Ps. 
cxvi.  13,  rendered  in  our  A.V.  '  the  cup  of  salvation,'  is  in  the  original,  '  the  cup  of 
salvations ' — and  is  explained  as  implying  one  for  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
other  for  the  days  of  Gog. 

On  verse  9,  the  Midrash  on  the  passage  says  :  '  My  glory  shall  rejoice  in  the 
King  Messiah,  Who  in  the  future  shall  come  forth  from  me,  as  it  is  written  in 
Is.  iv.  5  :  "upon  all  the  glory  a  covering." '  And  the  Midrash  continues  '  my  flesh 
also  shall  dwell  in  safety ' — i.e.  after  death,  to  teach  us  that  corruption  and  the 
worm  shall  not  rule  over  it. 

Ps.  xviii.  31  (in  the  Heb.  verse  32).  The  Targum  explains  this  in  reference  to 
the  works  and  miracles  of  the  Messiah. 

Ps.  xviii.  50  is  referred  in  the  Jer.  Talmud  (Ber.  ii.  4,  p.  5  a,  line  11  from  the 
top),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16,  to  the  Messiah,  with  this  curious  remark, 
implying  the  doubt  whether  He  was  alive  or  dead  :  '  The  King  Messiah,  whether  He 
belong  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  His  Name  is  to  be  David,  according  to  Ps.  xviii.  50.' 

Ps.  xxi.  1  (2  in  the  Hebrew) — the  King  there  spoken  of  is  explained  by  the 
Targum  to  be  the  King  IMessiah.  The  Midrash  on  the  passage  identifies  him  with 
Is.  xi.  10,  on  which  Rabbi  Chanina  adds  that  the  object  of  the  Messiah  is  to  give 
certain  commandments  to  the  Gentiles  (not  to  Israel,  who  are  to  learn  from  God 
Himself),  according  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah  above  quoted,  adding  that  the  words 
'  his  rest  shall  be  glorious'  mean  that  God  gives  to  King  Messiah  from  the  glory 
above,  as  it  is  said  :  'In  Thy  strength  shall  the  king  rejoice,'  which  strength  is  a 
little  afterwards  explained  as  the  Kingdom  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  30  a  and  b). 

Verse  3  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  the  passage. 

Ps.  xxi.  3  (4  in  the  Hebrew).  Only  a  few  lines  farther  down  in  the  same 
Midrash,  among  remarkable  Messianic  applications,  is  that  of  this  verse  to  the 
Messiah,  where  also  the  expressions  'Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war,' and  'Jehovah 
Zidkenu,'  are  applied  to  the  Messiah.'  Comp.  also  Shemoth  R.  8,  where  it  is  noted 
that  God  will  crown  Him  with  His  own  crown. 

'  The  Midrash  gives  two  very  curious  espla-  cluni.sy  emendation,  since  what  follows  e\idently 

nations  of  his  name.  applies  to  the  Sou  of  David. 

"^  On  the  twofold  Messiah,  or  rather  the  device  ^  The  idea  of  an  organic  connection  between 

of  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  see  in  the  text  of  the  Israel  and  the  Messiah  seems  also  to  underlie  this 

chapter.    I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  words  passage. 
'  Son  of  Joseph  '  iu  the  Talmud  are  a  later  and 
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^pp  Verse  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  Sukk.  52  a. 

JX  Ps-  xxi.  5  (6  in  the  Hebrew).     The  first  clause  of  this  verse  Yalkut  on  Num. 

.  __..  ^_  .  xxvii.  20  (vol.  i.  p.  248  a,  line  10  from  the  bottom)  applies  to  the  glory  of  the  King 
Messiah,  immediately  quoting  the  second  clause  in  proof  of  its  Messianic  applica- 
tion. This  is  also  done  in  the  ]\Iidrash  on  the  passage.  But  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  applications  of  it  is  in  Bemidbar  R.  lo,  p.  03  b,  wliere  this  pas- 
sage is  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

Finally  in  Ps.  xxi.  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew),  the  expression  'king'  is  applied  in  the 
Targum  to  the  Messiah. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Ps.  xxi.  was  thi'oughout  regarded 
as  Messianic. 

On  Ps.  xxii.  7  (8  in  the  Hebrew)  a  remarkable  comment  appears  in  Yalkut  on 
Is.  Ix.,  applying  this  passage  to  the  Messiah  (the  second,  or  son  of  Ephraim),  and 
using  almost  the  same  words  in  which  the  Evangelists  describe  the  mocking  be- 
haviour of  the  Jews  at  the  Cross. 

Ps.  xtii.  15  (16  in  the  Hebrew).  There  is  a  similarly  remarkable  application  to 
the  Messiah  of  this  verse  in  Yalkut. 

The  promise  in  Ps.  xxiii.  5  is  referred  in  Bemid.  R.  21  to  the  spreading  of  the 
great  feast  before  Israel  in  the  latter  days. 

Ps.  xxxi.  19  (20  in  the  Hebrew)  is  in  the  Midrash  applied  to  the  reward  that 
in  the  latter  days  Israel  would  receive  for  their  faithfulness.  Also  in  Pesiqta, 
p.  149  b,  to  the  joy  of  Israel  in  the  presence  of  the  Messiah. 

The  expression  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  9,  'In  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light,'  is  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Isaiah  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  56  c,  line  22  from  the  bottom). 

The  application  of  Ps.  xl.  7  to  the  Messiah  has  already  been  noted  in  our 
remarks  on  Gen.  iv.  25. 

Ps.  xlv.  is  thi-oughout  regarded  as  Messianic.  To  begin  with,  the  Targum 
renders  verse  2  (3  in  the  Hebrew)  :  '  Thy  beauty,  0  King  Messiah,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  sons  of  men.' 

Verse  3  (4  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Shabb  63  a)  to  the 
Messiah,  although  other  interpretations  of  that  verse  immediately  follow. 

The  application  of  verse  6  (7  in  the  Hebrew),  to  the  Messiah  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the 
Targum  has  already  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  book,  while  the  words, 
'  Thy  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever '  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  promise 
that  the  sceptre  would  not  depart  from  Judah  in  Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  178  b, 
line  9  from  the  bottom. 

On  verse  7  the  Targum,  though  not  in  the  Venice  edition  (1568),  has  :  '  Thou, 
O  King  Messiah,  because  Thou  lovest  righteousness,'  «&c.  Corap.  Levy,  Targum. 
Worterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  41  a. 

The  Midrash  on  the  Psalm  deals  exclusively  with  the  inscription  (of  which  it 
has  several  and  significant  interpretations)  with  the  opening  words  of  the  Psalm, 
and  with  the  words  (ver.  16),  '  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy  children,'  but  at  the 
same  time  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  Psalm  applies  to  the  latter,  or  Messianic,  days. 

On  Ps.  I.  2  Siphre  (p.  143  a)  notes  that  four  times  God  would  appear,  the  last 
being  in  the  days  of  King  Messiah. 

Fs.  Ix.  7.  Bemidbar  R.  on  Num.  vii.  48,  Parash.  14  (ed.  Warsh,  p.  54  a)  con- 
tains some  very  curious  Haggadic  discussions  on  this  verse.  But  it  also  broaches 
the  opinion  of  its  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

Ps.  I.vi.  6  (7  in  the  Hebrew).  '  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  days  of  the  king,'  is 
rendered  by  the  Targum  :  '  Thou  shalt  add  days  to  the  days  of  King  Messiah. 
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There  is  a  curious  gloss  on  this  in  Pirqe  d.  R.  Eliez.  c.  19  (cd.  Lemberg,  p.  24  b),       APP. 
in  which  Adam  is  supposed  to  have  taken  70  of  his  years,  and  added  them  to         jx 
those  of  King  David.     According  to  anotlier  tradition,  this  accounts  for  Adam  .  _^       ^  , 
living  930  years,  that  is,  70  less  than  1,000,  which  constitute  before  God  one  day, 
and  so  the  threatening  had  been  literally  fulfilled  :   In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  die. 

Ps.  Ixi.  8  (9  in  the  Hebrew).  The  expression,  '  that  I  may  daily  perform  my 
vows,'  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  the  day  in  which  the  Messiah  is  anointed  King. 

Ps.  Ixviii.  31  (32  in  the  Hebrew).  On  the  words  '  Princes  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,' 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  comment  in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  118  h)  and  in  Shemoth 
R.  on  Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  50  b),  in  which  we  are  told  that  in  the  latter 
days  all  nations  would  bring  gifts  to  the  King  Messiah,  beginning  with  Egypt. 
'  And  lest  it  be  thought  that  He  (Messiah)  would  not  accept  it  from  them,  the 
Holy  One  says  to  the  Messiah  :  Accept  from  them  hospitable  entertainment,'  or  it 
might  be  rendered,  'Accept  it  from  them ;  they  have  given  hospitable  entertainment 
to  My  son.' 

Ps.  Ixxii.  This  Psalm  also  was  viewed  by  the  ancient  Synagogue  as  throughout 
Messianic,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Targum  renders  tlie  vei"y  first  verse  : 
'  Give  the  sentence  of  Thy  judgment  to  the  King  Messiah,  and  Thy  justice  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  King,'  which  is  re-echoed  by  the  Midrash  on  tlie  passage  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  55  b)  which  applies  it  explicitly  to  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Is.  xi. 
1.  Similarly,  the  Talmud  applies  ver.  16  to  Messianic  times  (in  a  very  hyperbolical 
passage,  Shabb.  30  b,  line  4  from  the  bottom).  The  last  clause  of  verse  16  is 
applied,  in  Keth.  Ill  b,  line  21  from  top,  and  again  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  9,  to 
the  Messiah  sending  down  manna  like  Moses. ' 

Verse  17.  In  Sanh.  98  b  ;  Pes.  54  a  ;  Ned.  39  b,  the  various  names  of  the  Messiah 
are  discussed,  and  also  in  Ber.  R.  1  ;  in  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16,  and  in  Pirqe  de  R. 
Eliez.  c.  3.     One  of  these  is  stated  to  be  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 

Verse  8  is  applied  in  Pirqe  de  R.  El.  c.  11,  to  the  Messiah.  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.) 
on  Is.  Iv.  8  (p.  54  c),  speaks  of  the  '  other  Redeemer '  as  the  Messiah,  applying  to 
him  Ps.  Ixxii.  8. 

In  commenting  on  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  Midr.  Ber.  R.  (78,  ed. 
Warsh.  p.  141  b)  remarks  that  all  tiie  gifts  which  Jacob  gave  to  Esau,  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  return  to  the  King  Messiah — proving  it  by  a  reference  to  Ps. 
Ixxii.  10  ;  while  in  Midrasli  Beraidbar  R.  13  it  is  remarked  that  as  the  nations 
brought  gifts  to  Solomon,  so  they  would  bring  them  to  the  King  Messiah. 

In  the  same  place,  a  little  higher  up,  Solomon  and  the  Messiah  are  likened  as 
reigning  over  the  whole  world,  the  proof  passages  being,  besides  others,  Ps.  Irxii.  8, 
Daniel  vii.  13,  and  ii.  35. 

On  the  application  to  the  Messiah  of  verse  16  we  have  already  spoken,  as  also 
on  that  of  verse  17. 

Ps.  Ixxx.  17  (in  the  Hebi-ew  18).  The  Targum  paraphrases  '  the  Son  of  Man' 
by  '  King  Messiah.' 

Ps.  Ixxxix.  23-25  (23-26  in  tlie  Hebrew).  In  YalkuL  on  Is.  Ix.  1  (vol.  ii.  p.  56  c) 
this  promise  is  referred  to  the  future  deliverance  o£  Israel  by  the  Messiah. 

Again,  rerse27(28  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  Shemoth  R.  19,  towards  the  end, 
to  the  Messiah,  special  reference  being  made  to  Ex.  i  v.  22, '  Israel  is  My  first-born  son. ' 

Verse  51  (52  in  the  Hebrew).     There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  the 
Midrash  on  the  inscription  of  Ps.  xviii.  (ed. Warsh.  p.  24  a,  line  2  from  the  bottom), 
•  See  the  passage  in  Sanh.  96  b  &c.  given  at  the  close  of  this  Appendix. 
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j^^pp        in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  as  Israel  and  David  did  not  sing  till  the  hour  of  perse- 

JX         ciition  and  reproach,  so  when  the  Messiah  shall  come — '  speedily,  in  our  days ' — 

.  _,        ,_  ,  the  song  will  not  be  raised  until  the  Messiah  is  put  to  reproach,  according  to  Ps. 

Ixxxix.  52  (51),  and  till  there  shall  fall  before  Him  the  wicked  idolaters  referred 

to  in  Dan.  ii.  42,  and  the  four  kingdoms  referred  to  in  Zech.  xiv.  2.     In  that  hour 

shall  the  song  be  raised,  as  it  is  written  Ps.  xcviii.  1. 

In  the  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13  it  is  said  :  If  you  see  one  generation  after  another 
blaspheming,  expect  the  feet  of  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written,  Ps.  Ixxxix.  53. 

Fs.  xc.  15.  The  Midr.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  67  b)  remarks  :  The  days  wherein  Thou 
hast  afflicted  us — that  is,  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Upon  which  follows  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  length  of  days  of  the  Messiah,  R.  Eliezer  holding  that  they  are  1,000 
years,  quoting  the  words  'as  yesterday,'  one  day  being  1,000  years.  R.  Joshua 
holds  that  they  were  2,000  years,  the  words  '  the  days  '  implying  that  there  were 
two  days.  R.  Berachiah  holds  that  they  were  600  years,  appealing  to  Is.  Ixv.  22, 
because  the  root  of  the  tree  perishes  in  the  earth  in  600  years.  R.  Jose  thinks  that 
they  are  60  years,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  5,  the  words  '  throughout  all  generations  ■ 
(dor  dorim)  being  interpreted  :  Dor  =  20  years  ;  Dorim  =  40  years  :  20  +  40  =  60. 
R.  Akiba  says:  40  years,  according  to  the  years  in  the  wilderness.  The  Rabbis  say: 
354  years,  according  to  the  days  in  the  lunar  year.  R.  Abahu  thinks  7,000  years, 
reckoning  the  7  according  to  the  days  of  the  bridegroom. 

On  Ps.  xc.  the  Midrash  concludes  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the  Temple 
which  men  built,  and  which  was  destroyed,  and  the  Temple  of  the  latter  or  Messi- 
anic days,  which  God  would  build,  and  which  would  not  be  destroyed. 

Ps.  xcii.,  verses  8,  11,  and  13  (7,  10,  and  12  in  our  A.  V.),  are  Messianically  in- 
terpreted in  Pirqe  de  R.  El.  c.  19.  In  the  Midrash  on  verse  13  (12  in  our  A.  V.), 
among  other  beautiful  applications  of  the  figure  of  the  Psalm,  is  that  to  the  Messiah 
the  Son  of  David.  The  note  of  the  Midrash  on  the  expression  '  like  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,'  as  applied  to  Israel,  is  very  beautiful,  likening  it  to  the  cedar,  which, 
although  driven  and  bent  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  cannot  be  rooted  up  from  its 
place. 

Ps.  xcv.  7,  last  clause.  In  Shem.  R.  25  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  v.  2  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  26  a),  it  is  noted  that,  if  Israel  did  penitence  only  one  day  [or  else  pro- 
perly observed  even  one  Sabbath],  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  David  would  imme- 
diately come.  [The  whole  passage  from  which  this  reference  is  taken  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  It  introduces  God  as  saying  to  Israel  :  My  son,  open  to  Me  a  door 
of  penitence  only  as  small  as  a  needle's  eye,  and  I  will  open  to  you  doors  through 
which  carriages  and  waggons  shall  come  in.  It  almost  seems  a  counterpart  of  the 
Saviour's  words  (Rev.  iii.  20)  :  '  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ;  if  any 
man  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him.']  Substantially  the 
same  view  is  taken  in  Sanh.  98  a,  where  the  tokens  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
are  described — and  also  in  Jer.  Taan.  64  a. 

Ps.  cii.  16  (17  in  the  Hebrew)  is  applied  in  Bereshith  R.  56  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  104  b) 
to  Messianic  times. 

Ps.  cvi.  44.  On  this  there  is  in  the  Midrash  along  Messianic  discussion,  setting 
forth  the  five  grounds  on  which  Israel  is  redeemed  :  through  the  sorrows  of  Israel 
through  prayer,  through  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs,  through  repentance  towards 
God,  and  in  the  time  of  'the  end.' 

Ps.  ex.  is  throughout  applied  to  the  Messiah.  To  begin  with,  it  evidently  under- 
lies the  Targumic  rendering  of  ver.  4.    Similarly,  it  is  propounded  in  the  Midr.  on 
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Ps.  ii.  (although  there  the  chief  application  of  it  is  to  Abraham).  But  in  the  APP 
Midrasli  on  Ps.  xviii.  36(35inour  A.V.),  Ps.  ex.  verse  1,'Sit  thou  at  Myrighthand'  jx 
is  specifically  applied  to  the  Messiah,  while  Abraham  is  said  to  be  seated  at  the  left.  .  _^       .    . 

Verse  2,  '  The  rod  of  Thy  strength.'  In  a  very  curious  mystic  interpretation  of 
tho  pledges  which  Tamar  had,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  asked  of  Judah,  the  seal  is  inter- 
preted as  signifying  the  kingdom,  the  bracelet  as  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  staff  as 
the  King  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to  Is.  xi.  and  Ps.  ex.  2  (Beresh.  R. 
85,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  153  a).  Similarly  in  Bemid.  R.  18,  last  line,  the  staff  of  Aaron, 
wliich  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  hantls  of  every  king  till  the  Temple  was 
destroyed,  and  since  then  to  have  been  hid,  is  to  be  restored  to  King  Messiah, 
according  to  this  verse  ;  and  in  Yalkut  on  this  Psalm  (vol.  ii.  Par.  869,  p.  124  c) 
this  staff  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Jacob  with  which  he  crossed  Jordan, 
and  of  Judali,  and  of  Moses,  and  of  Aaron,  and  the  same  which  David  had  in  his 
hand  when  he  slew  Goliath,  it  being  also  the  same  which  will  be  restored  to 
the  Messiah. 

Verse  7  is  also  applied  in  Yalkut  (u.  s.  col.  d)  to  Messianic  times,  when 
streams  of  the  blood  of  the  wicked  should  flow  out,  and  birds  come  to  drink  of  that 
flood. 

Ps.  exvi.  9  is  in  Ber.  R.  96  supposed  to  indicate  that  the  dead  of  Palestine 
would  live  first  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

Ps.  cxvi.  13  has  been  already  commented  upon. 

On  Ps.  exix.  33  the  Midrash  remarks  that  there  were  three  who  asked  wisdom 
of  God  :  David,  Solomon,  and  the  King  Messiah,  the  latter  according  to  Ps. 
Ixxii.  1. 

Ps.  cxx.  7  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  (p.  91  a,  ed.  Warsh.),  the 
first  clause  being  brought  into  connection  with  Is.  Ivii.  19,  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  dealings  with  the  Gentiles,  the  resistance  being  described  in  the  second 
clause,  and  the  result  in  Ps.  ii.  9. 

Ps.  cxxi.  1  is  applied  in  Tanchuma  (Par.  Toledoth  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  37  h.  See 
also  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  878,  p.  127  c)  to  the  Messiah,  with  special  reference  to  Zech. 
iv.  7  and  Is.  lii.  7. 

Ps.  cxxvi.  2.  In  Tanchuma  on  Ex.  xv.  i.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  87  a)  this  verse  is 
applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  rapt  description,  in  which  successively  Is.  Ix.  5, 
Is.  Iviii.  8,  Is.  xxxv.  5,  6,  Jer.  xxxi.  13,  and  Ps.  cxxvi.  2,  are  grouped  together  as 
all  applying  to  these  latter  days. 

The  promise  in  Ps.  exxxii.  18  is  applied  in  Pirke  de  R.  El.  c.  28  to  Messianic 
times,  and  verse  14  in  Ber.  R.  56. 

So  is  Ps.  exxxiii.  3  in  Ber.  R.  65  (p.  122  a),  closing  lines. 

The  words  in  Ps.  cxlii.  5  are  applied  in  Ber.  R.  74  to  the  resurrection  of  Israel 
in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Messiah. 

The  words,  '  When  thou  awakest,'  in  Prov.  vi.  22  are  Messianically  applied  in 
Siphre  on  Deut.  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  74  h). 

In  Midr.  on  Ecel.  i.  9  it  is  shown  at  great  length  that  the  Messiah  would  re-enact 
all  the  miracles  of  the  past. 

The  last  elause  of  Eeel.  i.  11  is  applied  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Targum. 

Eccl.  vii.  24  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum  :  '  Behold,  it  is  remote  from 
the  sons  of  ijien  that  they  should  know  what  was  done  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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APP        world,  but  a  mystery  is  the  day  of  death — and  the  day  when  shall  come  King 

JX         Messiah,  who  can  find  it  out  by  his  wisdom  ?' 

.  _^  .         In   the   Midr.  on  Eccl.  xi,    8  it  is   noted  that,   however  many  years   a   man 

might  study,  his  learning  would  be  empty  before  the  teaching  of  Messiah.     In  the 

Midr.   on   Eccl.    xii.  1  it  is  noted   that   the  evil  days  are  those  of  the  woes  of 

Messiah. 

Canticles.  Here  we  have  first  the  Talraudic  passage  (Sheb.  35  h)  in  which  the 
principle  is  laid  down,  that  whenever  throughout  that  book  Solomon  is  named, 
except  in  chap.  viii.  12,  it  applies,  not  to  Solomon,  but  to  Ilim  Who  was  His  peace 
(there  is  here  a  play  on  these  words,  and  on  the  name  Solomon). 

To  Cant.  i.  8  the  Targum  makes  this  addition  :  '  They  shall  be  nourished  in  the 
captivity,  until  the  time  that  I  shall  send  to  them  the  King  Messiah,  Who  will 
feed  them  in  quietness.' 

So  also  on  verse  17  the  Targum  contrasts  the  Temple  built  by  Solomon  with  the 
far  superior  Temple  to  be  built  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  of  which  the  beams  were 
to  be  made  of  the  cedars  of  Paradise. 

Cant.  ii.  8,  although  applied  by  most  authorities  to  Moses,  is  by  others  referred 
to  the  Messiah  (Shir  haShirim  R.,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  15  a,  about  the  middle  :  Pesiqta, 
ed.  Buher,  p.  47  b).  Cant.  ii.  9  is  Messianically  applied  in  Pesiqta,  ed.  Buber.  p. 
49,  a  and  b. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  verse  10  ;  while  in  connection  with  verse  12,  in  similar 
application.  Is.  lii.  7  is  quoted. 

In  connection  with  verse  13,  in  the  same  Midrash  (p.  17  a).  Rabbi  Chija  bar  Abba 
speaks  of  a  great  matter  as  happening  close  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  viz.,  that 
the  wicked  should  be  destroyed,  quoting  in  regard  to  it  Is.  iv.  8. 

Cant.  Hi.  11,  'the  day  of  his  espousals.'  In  Yalkut  on  the  passage  (vol.  ii. 
p.  178  fi)  this  is  explained  :  '  the  day  of  the  Messiah,  because  the  Holy  One,  blessed 
be  His  Name,  is  likened  to  a  bridegroom  ;  "as  the  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the 
bride  "  ' — and  '  the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his  heart,'  as  the  day  when  the  Sanctuary 
is  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  is  redeemed. 

On  Cant.  iv.  5  the  Targum  again  introduces  the  twofold  Messiah,  the  one  the  son 
of  David,  and  the  other  the  son  of  Ephraira. 

Cant.  iv.  16.  According  to  one  opinion  in  the  Midrash  (p.  25  h,  line  13  from  the 
bottom)  this  applies  to  the  Messiah,  Who  comes  from  the  north,  and  builds  the 
Temple,  which  is  in  the  south.     See  also  Bemidbar  R.  13,  p.  48  b. 

On  Cant.  v.  10  Yalkut  i-emarks  that  He  is  white  to  Israel,  and  red  to  the 
Gentiles,  according  to  Isaiah  Ixiii.  2. 

On  Cant.  vi.  10  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  184  b)  has  some  beautiful  observations,  first, 
likening  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  God's  mighty  deeds  there,  to  the  morning  ; 
and  then  adding  that,  according  to  another  view,  this  morning-light  is  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Messiah  :  For  as,  when  the  morning  rises,  the  darkness  flees  before  it, 
so  shall  darkness  fall  upon  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  when  the  Messiah  comes. 
And  yet  again,  as  the  sun  and  moon  appear,  so  will  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
also  appear — the  commentation  going  on  to  trace  farther  illustrations. 

Carit.  vii.  6.  The  Midrash  thus  comments  on  it  (among  other  explanations): 
How  fair  in  the  world  to  come,  how  pleasant  in  the  days  of  the  Messiali  ! 

On  Cant.  vii.  13,  the  Targum  has  it  :  '  When  it  shall  please  God  to  deliver  His 
people  from  captivity,  then  shall  it  be  said  to  the  Messiah  :  The  time  of  captivity 
is  past,  and  the  merit  of  the  just  shall  be  sweet  before  Me  like  the  odour  of  balsam.' 
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Similarly  on  Cant,  viii.l,  the  Targura  has  it  :  '  And  at  that  time  shall  the  King      APP. 
Messiah  be  revealed  to  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall         jx 
say  to  Ilim,  Come  and  be  as  a  brother  to  us,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  -.^.^^^^^.^^ 
there  suck  with  thee  the  meaning  of  the  Law,  as  an  infant  its  mother's  breast.' 

On  Cant.  viii.  2  the  Targum  has  it  : '  I  will  take  Thee,  0  King  Messiah,  and  make 
thee  go  up  into  my  Temple,  there  Thou  shalt  teach  me  to  tremble  before  the  Lord, 
and  to  walk  in  His  ways.  There  we  shall  hold  the  feast  of  leviathan,  and  drink  the 
old  wine,  which  has  been  kept  in  its  grapes  from  the  day  the  world  was  created, 
and  of  the  pomegranates  and  of  the  fruits  which  are  prepared  for  the  just  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.' 

On  verse  4  the  Targum  says  :  '  The  King  Messiah  shall  say  :  I  adjure  you.  My 
people,  house  of  Israel,  why  should  you  rise  against  the  Gentiles,  to  go  out  of 
captivity,  and  why  should  you  rebel  against  the  might  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  Wait  a 
little,  till  those  nations  are  consumed  which  go  up  to  fight  against  Jerusalem,  and 
then  shall  the  Lord  of  the  world  remember  you,  and  it  shall  be  His  good  will  to  set 
you  free.' 

Chap.  viii.  11  is  applied  IMessianically  in  the  Talmud  (Shebhu.  :>")  Ij),  and  so  is 
verse  13  in  the  Targum. 

(It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  there  are  many  other  Messianic  references 
in  the  comments  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.) 

Is.  i.  25,  26,  is  thus  explained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a)  :  '  The  Son  of  David 
shall  not  come  till  all  the  judges  and  rulers  in  Israel  shall  have  ceased.' 

Similarly  Is.  ii.  4  is  Messianieally  interpreted  in  Shabb.  n'J  a. 

Is.  iv.  2  the  Targum  distinctly  applies  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

Is.  iv.  4  has  been  already  commented  upon  in  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5, 
and  again  on  Deut.  xxiii.  11. 

Verses  5  and  6  are  brought  into  connection  with  Israel's  former  service  in  con- 
tributing to,  and  making  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
in  the  latter  days  God  would  return  it  to  them  by  covering  them  with  a  cloud  of 
glory.  This,  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  99  c),  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xiii.,  as  also  in 
that  on  Ps.  xvi.  9, 

Is.  vi.  13  is  referred  in  the  Talmud  (Keth.  112  h)  to  Messianic  times. 

The  reference  oils.  vii.  21  to  Messianic  times  has  already  been  discussed  in  our 
notes  on  Gen.  xviii.  7. 

Is.  viii.  14  is  also  Messianieally  ap])lied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  38  a). 

Is.  ix.  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  there  is  a  very 
curious  comment  in  Debarini  R.  1  (ed.  Warsh.,  p.  4  a)  in  connection  with  a  Hag- 
gadic  discussion  of  Gen.  xliii.  14,  which,  however  fanciful,  makes  a  Messianic  appli- 
cation of  this  passage — also  in  Bemidbar  R.  11. 

Verse  7,  '  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,' 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  comments  on  Num.  vi.  26. 

Is.  X.  27  is  in  the  Targum  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  before  the 
Messiah.  Is.  x.  34,  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lam.  i.  16,  in  evidence  that  some- 
how the  birth  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

Is.  xi.,  as  will  readily  be  believed,  is  Messianieally  interpreted  in  Jewish 
writings.  Thus,  to  begin  with,  in  the  Targum  on  verses  1  and  6  ;  in  the  Talnuid 
(Jer.  Berach.  5  a  and  Sanh.  93  b)  ;  and  in  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Midrashim. 
Thus,  verse  1  in  Bereshith  R.  85  on  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  where  also  Ps.  ex.  2  is  quoted, 
and  in  Ber.  R.  99,  ed.  Warsh.,  p.  178  h.     In  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  247  d,  near  the  top), 
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APP.       where  it  is  described  how  God  had  shown  Moses  all  the  spirits  of  the  rulers  and 
IX         prophets  in  Israel,  from  that  time  forward  to  the  Resurrection,  it  is  said  that  all 
^  ^     _^  ,  these  had  one  knowledge  and  one  spirit,  but  that  the  Messiah  had  one  spirit  which 
was  equal  to  all  the  others  put  together,  according  to  Is.  xi.  1. 

On  the  2,nd  verse  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  i.  2,  while  in  Yalkut  on  Prov.  iii. 
19,  20  (vol.  ii.  p.  133  a)  the  verse  is  quoted  in  connection  with  Messianic  times, 
when  by  wisdom,  understanding,  and  knowledge  the  Temple  will  be  built  again. 
On  tliat  verse  see  also  Pirq.  d.  K.  El.  3. 

On  Js.  xi.  3  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  93  b,  lines  21  &c.  from  the  top)  has  a  curious 
explanation.  After  quoting  ch.  xi.  2  as  Messianic,  it  makes  a  play  on  the  words, 
'  of  quick  understanding,'  or  '  scent,'  as  it  might  be  rendered,  and  suggests  that  this 
word  irT'ini  is  intended  to  teach  us  that  God  has  laden  Him  with  commandments 
and  suflerings  like  millstojies  (c'''*n*'"lD)-  Immediately  afterwards,  from  the  expres- 
sion '  lie  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  Ilis  eyes,  but  reprove  with  equity  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth,'  it  is  inferred  that  the  Messiah  knew  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
and  it  is  added  that,  as  Bar  Kokhabh  was  unable  to  do  this,  he  was  killed. 

Verse  4,  'he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,'  is  Messianically 
applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  ii.  2,  and  in  that  on  Ruth  ii.  14 — also  in  Yalkut  on 
Is.  Ix. 

Verse  7  has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  Ex.  xii,  2. 

On  verse  10  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  Ps.  xxi.  1. 

Verse  11  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  31  b  and  vol.  ii.  38  a),  as 
also  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  evii.  2. 

Verse  12  is  Messianically  applied  in  that  curious  passage  in  the  Midrash  on 
Lamentations  i.  2,  where  it  is  indicated  that,  as  the  children  of  Israel  sinned  from  ^ 
to  ri'  so  God  would  in  the  latter  days  comfort  them  from  N  to  D  (i.e.  through  the 
whole  alphabet).  Scripture  passages  being  in  each  case  quoted. 

The  Messianic  application  of  7s.  xii.  3  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  ancient 
symbolic  practice  of  pouring  out  the  water  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacle^ 

In  connection  with  Is.  xii.  5  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxviii.  23  first  speaks  of  the 
wonderment  of  the  Egyptians  when  they  saw  the  change  in  Israel  from  servitude  to 
glory  on  their  Exodus,  and  then  adds,  that  the  words  were  intended  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  apply  to  the  wonders  of  the  latter  days  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  85  b). 

On  Is.  xiv.  2,  see  our  comments  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5. 

Js.  xiv.  29,  XV.  2,  xvi.  1,  and  xvi.  5  are  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Is.  xviii.  5  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a)  ;  and  Is.  xxiii.  15  in 
Sanh.  99  a. 

Is.  xxi.  11,  12  is  in  Jer.  Taan.  64  a,  and  in  Shem.  R.  18,  applied  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Messiah. 

In  7s.  xxiii.  8  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  7  sees  a  curious  reference  to  the  return  of ' 
this  world's  wealth  to  Israel  in  Messianic  days, 

7s.  xxiii.  15  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  99  o)  where  the 
expression  '  a  king '  is  explained  as  referring  to  the  Messiah. 

7s.  xxiv.  23  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  curious  passage  in  Bemidbar  R. 
quoted  under  Gen.  xxii.  18  ;  also  in  Bemidbar  R.  13  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  51  a). 

The  remarkable  promise  in  7s.  xxv.  8  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in 
the  Talmud  (Moed  Q.  28  b),  and  in  that  most  ancient  commentary  Siphra. 
(Yalkut  i.  p.  190 (Z  applies  the  passage  to  the  world  to  come).  But  the  most  remark- 
able interpretation  is  that  which  occurs  in  connection  with.  Is-  Ix,  1  (Yalkut  ii.  56  c, 
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line  16  from  the  bottom),  where  the  passage  (7s.  xxv.  8)  is,  after  an  expostulation      APP. 
oil  the  part  of  Satan  with  regard  to  the  Messiah,  applied  to  the  casting  into  Gehenna         jx 
of  Satan  and  of  tlie  Gentiles.     See  also  our  remarks  on  Ex.  xii.  2.     In  Debar.   >    ,-      .,    . 
R.  2,  laaiah  xxv.  8  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jetser  Iia-Ra  and  the  abolish- 
ing of  death  in  Messianic  days  ;  in  Shem.  R.  30  to  the  time  of  the  Messiali. 

Verse  9.  Tanchuma  on  Deuteronomy  opens  with  a  record  of  how  (Jod  would 
work  all  the  miracles,  which  He  had  sliown  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  fuller  manner 
for  Zion  in  the  latter  days,  the  last  passage  quoted  in  that  section  being  Is.  xxv.  9. 
(Tanchuma  on  Deut.  ed.  Warsh.  p.  99  a,  line  5  from  the  bottom). 

Of  Is.  xxvi.  19  there  is  Messianic  application  in  the  Midrasii  on  Ecclesiastesi.  7. 

On  Is.  xxvii.  10  Shem.  R.  1,  and  Tanchuma  on  Exod.  ii.  5  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  b) 
remark  that,  like  Moses,  the  Messiah,  Who  would  deliver  His  own  from  the 
worshippers  of  false  gods,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  latter  in  the  land. 

Verse  13  is  quoted  in  the  Talmud  (Rosh.  haSh.  11  b)  in  connection  with  the 
future  deliverance.     So  also  in  Yalkut  i.  p.  217  d,  and  Pirqe  de  R.  El.  c.  31. 

Is.  xxviii.  5  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum  :  '  At  that  time  shall  the 
Messiah  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  be  a  crown  of  joy.' 

Is.  xxviii.  16  the  Targum  apparently  applies  to  the  Messiah.  At  least,  so 
Rashi  (on  the  passage)  understands  it. 

Is.  XXX.  18  is  Messianically  applied  in  Sanh.  97  b  ;  verse  15  in  Jer.  Taan.  i.  1. 

The  expression  in  Is.  xxx.  19,  *  he  shall  be  very  gracious  unto  thee,'  is  applied 
to  the  merits  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  on  Zeph.  iii.  8  (p.  84  c). 

On  verse  25  see  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4. 

Verse  26  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  68  a,  and  Sanh.  91  b), 
and  similarly  in  Pirqe  de  R.  El.  51,  and  Shemoth  R.  50.  So  also  in  Ber.  R.  12. 
See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  ii.  4. 

Is.  xxxii.  14,  15.  On  this  passage  the  MidrS,sh  on  Lam.  iii.  49  significantly 
remarks  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  passages  in  which  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
follows  upon  mention  of  redemption,  the  other  two  passages  being  Is.  Ix.  22, 
followed  by  Ixi.  1,  and  Lam.  iii.  49. 

Is.  xxxii.  20.  The  first  clause  is  explained  by  Tanchuma  (Par.  1,  ed.  Warsh. 
p.  4  a,  first  three  lines)  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  second  to  the 
two  Messiahs,  the  son  of  Joseph  being  likened  to  the  ox,  and  the  son  of  David  to 
the  ass,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  9  ;  and  similarly  the  verse  is  Messianically  referred 
to  in  Deb.  R.  6  (ed.  Warsh.  vol.  iii.  p.  15  b),  in  a  very  curious  play  on  the  words  in 
Deut.  xxii.  6,  7,  where  the  observance  of  that  commandment  is  supposed  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  King  Messiah. 

Is.  XXXV.  1.  This  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut,  i.  1  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  99  a)  as  among  the  miracles  which  God  would  do  to  redeem  Zion  in 
the  latter  days.     So  also  is  verse  2  in  this  chapter. 

Is.  XXXV.  5,  6  is  repeatedly  applied  to  Messianic  times.  Thus,  in  Yalkut,  i.  78  c, 
and  157  a  ;  in  Ber.  R.  95  ;  and  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cxlvi.  8. 

Verse  10  is  equally  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  cvii.  1, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that  this  deliverance  will  be  accomplished  by 
God  Himself,  and  not  either  by  Elijah,  nor  by  the  King  Messiah.'    A  similar  refer- 

'  Signer     CastelU    remarks    in    his    learned  God,   but  carried  ont  by  the  Messiah,   while, 

treatise    (II    Messia,    p.    164)   that    redemption  on    the    other   hand,    Rabbinic    writings    fre- 

ie   always    ascribed    to    God,   and    not   to    the  quently  refer  Israel's  deliverance  to  the  agency 

Messiah.     But  the  distinction  is  of  no  import-  of  the  Messiah, 
ance,  seeing  that  this  is  indeed  the  work  of 
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APP.       ^^^^  occurs  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  162  d),  at  the  close  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Book 

jX;         of  Chronicles,  where  it  is  remarked  that  in  this  world  the  deliverance  of  Israel  was 

.,_  .  accomplished  by  man,  and  was  followed  by  fresh  captivities,  but  in  the  latter  or 

Messianic  days  their  deliverance  would  be  accomplished  by  God,  and  would  no 

more  be  followed  by  captivity.     See  also  Sheraoth  R.  15  and  23. 

7s.  xl.  1  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  our  note  on  Is.  xi.  12,  and  also  on 

Is.  XXXV.  1. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  verses  2  and  3. 

Verse  5  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  Vayyikra  R.  1  ;  Yalk.  ii.  77  b  about  the 
middle. 

On  verse  10  Yalkut,  in  discussing  Ex.  xxxii.  6  (vol.  i.  p.  108  c)  broaches  the 
opinion,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  Israel  would  have  a  double  reward,  on 
account  of  the  calamities  which  they  had  suffered,  quoting  Is.  xl.  10. 

Is.  xli.  18  has  been  already  noted  in  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii,  4,  5. 

Verse  25  is  Messianically  applied  in   Bem.  R.  13,  p.  48  h. 

The  expression  '  The  first,'  in  ch.  xli.  27,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Messiah  ; 
in  the  Targum,  according  to  Rashi  ;  in  Bereshith  R.  63  ;  in  Vayyikra  R.  30  ;  and 
in  the  Talmud  (Pes.  5  a)  ;  so  also  in  Pesiqta  (ed.  Bnber)  p.  185  b. 

Is.  xlii.  1  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  the  Messiah,  as  also  in  the  Midrash  on 
Ps.  ii. ;  and  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  104  d.     See  also  our  comments  on  Ps.  ii.  7. 

On  Is.  xliii.  10,  the  Targum  renders  *  My  servant '  by  '  My  servant  the 
Messiah.' 

The  promise  in  7s.  ccZv.  22  is  also  among  the  future  things  mentioned  in  the 
Midrash  on  Lamentations,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xi.  12. 

7s.  xlix.  8.  There  is  a  remarkable  comment  on  this  in  Yalkut  on  the  passage, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Messiah  suffers  in  every  age  for  the  sins  of  that  generation, 
but  that  God  would  in  the  day  of  redemption  repair  it  all  (Yalk.  ii.  p.  52  b). 

Is.  xlix.  9  is  quoted  as  the  words  of  the  Messiah  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  52  b). 

Verse  10  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
quoted  in  connection  with  Is.  xi.  12. 

Verse  12  has  already  been  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  Ex.  xii.  2. 

From  the  expression  '  comfort '  in  verse  13,  the  Messianic  title  '  Menachem '  is 
derived.     Comp.  the  Midrash  on  Prov.  xix.  21. 

Verse  14  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  52  c. 

Verse  21  is  also  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lsftnentations, 
quoted  under  Ps.  xi.  12. 

On  verse  23  it  is  remarked  in  Vayyikra  R.  27  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  42  a),  that  Messi- 
anic blessings  were  generally  prefigured  by  similar  events,  as,  for  example,  the 
passage  here  quoted  in  the  case  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Daniel. 

A  Messianic  application  of  the  same  passage  also  occurs  in  Par.  33  and  36.  as  a 
contrast  to  the  contempt  that  Israel  experiences  in  this  world. 

The  second  clause  of  verse  23  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps. 
ii.  2,  as  to  be  fulfilled  when  the  Gentiles  shall  see  the  terrible  judgments. 

Verse  26  is  similarly  applied  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles  in  Vayyikra  R. 
33  (end). 

7s.  Ii.  12  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations, 
quoted  in  our  comments  on  Is.  xi.  12. 

7s.  Ii.  12  and  17  are  among  the  passages  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xxv.  9. 

7s.  Hi.  3  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  97  b),  while  the  last 
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clause  of  verse  2  is  one  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  (see      APP. 
Is.  xi.  13).  jX 

The  well-known  Evangelic  declaration  in  Is.  In.  7  is  thus  commented  upon  in  .  ^.  .^  , 
Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  p.  53  c):  In  the  hour  when  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name, 
I'edeems  Israel,  three  da}'s  before  Messiah  comes  Elijah,  and  stands  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  and  weeps  and  mourns  for  them,  and  says  to  them:  Behold 
the  land  of  Israel,  how  long  shall  you  stand  in  a  dry  and  desolate  land?  And  his 
voice  is  heard  from  the  world's  end  to  the  world's  end,  and  after  that  it  is  said  to 
them:  Peace  has  come  to  the  world,  peace  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it  is  said: 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains,  &c.  And  when  the  wicked  hear  it,  they  re- 
joice, and  they  say  one  to  the  other:  Peace  has  come  to  us.  On  the  second  day 
he  shall  stand  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  shall  say:  Good  has  come  to  the 
world,  good  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it  is  written:  That  bringeth  good  tidings 
of  good.  On  the  third  day  he  shall  come  and  stand  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  say :  Salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  salvation  has  come  to  the  world,  as  it 
is  written :  That  publisheth  salvation. 

Similarly,  this  passage  is  quoted  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  cxxi.  1.  See  also  our  remarks 
on  Cant.  ii.  13. 

Verse  8  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations 
quoted  above,  and  frequently  in  other  places  as  Messianic. 

Verse  13  is  Messianically  applied  in  Sheraoth  R.  15  and  19. 

Verse  13  is  applied  in  the  Targum  expressly  to  the  Messiah.  On  the  words 
'  He  shall  be  exalted  and  extolled  '  we  read  in  Yalkut  ii.  (Par.  338,  p.  53  c,  lines 
7  &c.  from  the  bottom)  :  He  shall  be  higher  than  Abraham,  to  whom  applies 
Gen.  xiv.  33;  higher  than  Moses,  of  whom  Num.  xi.  13  is  predicated;  higher  than 
the  ministering  angels,  of  whom  Ezek.  i.  18  is  said.  But  to  Him  there  applies  this  in 
Zeeh.  iv.  7:  '  Who  art  thou,  0  great  mountain?'  '  And  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.'  R.  Huna  says,  in  the  name  of 
R.  Acha:  All  sufferings  are  divided  into  three  parts;  one  part  goes  to  David  and 
the  Patriarchs,  another  to  the  generation  of  the  rebellion  (rebellious  Israel),  and 
the  third  to  the  King  Messiah,  as  it  is  written  (Ps.  ii.  7),  '  Yet  have  I  set  My  King 
upon  My  holy  hill  of  Zion.'  Then  follows  a  curious  quotation  from  the  Midrash  on 
Samuel,  in  which  the  Messiah  indicates  that  His  dwelling  is  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
that  guilt  is  connected  with  the  destruction  of  its  walls. 

In  regard  to  Is.  liii.  we  remember,  that  the  Messianic  name  of  'Leprous' 
(Sanh.  98  h)  is  expressly  based  upon  it.  Is.  liii.  10  is  applied  in  the  Targum  on  the 
passage  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

Verse  5  is  Messianically  interpreted  in  the  Midrash  on  Samuel  (ed.  Lemberg, 
p.  45  a,  last  line),  where  it  is  said  that  all  suiTerings  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  of  which  the  Messiah  bore — a  remark  which  is  brought  into  connection  with 
Ruth  ii.  14.     (See  our  comments  on  that  passage.) 

Is.  liv.  3  is  expected  to  be  fulfilled  in  Messianic  times  (Vayyikra  R.  10). 

Is.  liv.  5.     In  Shemoth  R.  15  this  is  expressly  applied  to  Messianic  days. 

Is.  liv.  11  is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Messianic  glory,  as,  for  example,  in 
Shemoth  R.  15.     (See  our  comments  on  Ex.  xii.  3.) 

So  is  verse  13,  as  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  78  c);  in  the  IMidrash  on  Ps.  xxi.  1;  and 
in  other  passages. 

Is.  Iv.  13  is  referred  to  Messianic  times,  as  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xiii. 
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j^pp_  Is.  Ivi.  1.    See  our  comments  on  Exod.  xxi.  1. 

IX  Verse  7  is  one  of  the  passages  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  which  we  have 

.  _,_        ,_  .  quoted  under  Is.  xi.  12. 

On  Is.  Ivii.  14  Beniidbar  R.  15  (ed.  Warsh,  p.  6-1  a)  expresses  a  curious  idea 
about  the  stumbling-block,  as  mystically  the  evil  inclination,  and  adds  that  the 
promise  applies  to  God's  removal  of  it  in  the  world  to  come,  or  else  it  may  be  in 
Messianic  days. 

Vei-se  16  receives  in  the  Talmud  (Yeb.  62  a  and  63  h)  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  6 
the  following  curious  comment:  '  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come  till  all  the  souls 
are  completed  which  are  in  the  Guph  ' — (i.e.  the  pre-existenee  of  souls  is  taught, 
and  that  they  are  kept  in  heaven  till  one  after  another  appears  in  human  form, 
and  that  the  Messiah  is  kept  back  till  all  these  shall  have  appeared),  proof  of  this 
being  derived  from  Is.  Ivii.  16. 

Similarly  chap.  lix.  15  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  a,  and  Midr. 
on  Cant.  ii.  13;  and  verse  19  in  Sanh.  98  a. 

Vei'se  17  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Pesiqta,  ed.  Biiber,  p.  149  a. 

Verse  20  is  one  of  the  passages  mentioned  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations 
quoted  above.     (See  Is.  xi.  12.) 

Is.  lix.  19,  20,  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  98  a.  In  Pesiqta  166  I  it 
is  similarly  applied,  the  peculiar  form  (plene)  in  which  the  word  Goel  (Redeemer) 
is  written  being  taken  to  indicate  the  Messiah  as  the  Redeemer  in  the  full  sense. 

Is.  Ix.  1.  This  is  applied  in  the  Targum  to  Messianic  times.  Similarly,  it  is 
explained  in  Ber.  R.  i.  with  reference  to  Dan.  ii.  2;  in  Ber.  R.  2;  and  also  in  Bemid- 
bar  R.  15  and  21.  In  Yalkut  we  have  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Thus  (vol.  i.  Par.  363,  p.  99  c),  commenting  on  Exod.  xxv.  3  <S;c.,  in  a  very 
curious  description  of  how  God  would  in  the  world  to  come  return  to  Israel  the 
various  things  which  they  had  offered  for  the  Tabernacle,  the  oil  is  brought  into 
connection  with  the  Messiah,  with  reference  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  17  and  Is.  Ix.  1.  Again, 
on  p.  215  c  (at  the  commencement  of  the  Parashah  Behaalothekha)  we  have,  first,  a 
very  curious  comparison  between  the  work  of  the  Tabernacle  and  that  of  the 
six  days  of  Creation,  after  which  the  question  is  put:  Why  Moses  made  seven 
lights,  and  Solomon  seventy?  To  this  the  reply  is  given,  that  Moses  rooted  up 
seven  nations  before  Israel,  while  Solomon  reigned  over  all  the  seventy  nations 
which,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  constitute  the  world.  Upon  this  it  is  added, 
that  God  had  promised,  that  as  Israel  had  lighted  for  His  glory  the  lights  in  the 
Sanctuary,  so  would  He  in  the  latter  days  fill  Jerusalem  with  His  glory,  according 
to  the  promise  in  Is.  Ix.  1,  and  also  set  up  in  the  midst  of  it  lights,  according  to 
Zeph.  i.  12.  Still  more  clearly  is  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Is.  Ix.  brought  out 
in  the  comments  in  Yalkut  on  that  chapter.  One  part  of  it  is  so  curious  that  it  may 
here  find  a  place.  After  explaining  that  this  light  for  which  Israel  is  looking  is 
the  light  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  Gen.  i.  4  really  referred  to  it,  it  is  added  that  this 
is  intended  to  teach  us  that  God  looked  forward  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
works  before  the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  that  He  lud  that  light  for  the  Messiah 
and  Ilis  generation  under  His  throne  of  glory.  On  Satan's  questioning  Him  for 
whom  that  light  was  destined,  the  answer  is:  For  Him  Who  in  the  latter  days 
will  conquer  thee,  and  cover  thy  face  with  shame.  On  which  Satan  requests  to 
see  Him,  and  when  he  is  shown  Him,  falls  on  his  face  and  says:  I  confess  that 
this  is  the  Messiah  Who  will  in  the  latter  days  be  able  to  cast  me,  and  all  the 
Gentiles,  into  Gehenna,  according  to  Is.  xxv.  8.     In  that  hour  all  the  nations  will 
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tremble,  and  say  before  God  :  Who  is  this  into  Whose  hand  we  fall,  what  is  His  aPP. 
Name,  and  what  is  His  purpose  ?  On  which  God  rejslies  :  This  is  Ephraim,  the  jx 
Messiah  [the  second  Messiah,  the  son  of  Joseph];  My  Righteousness  is  His  Name.'  .  _^  ^  , 
And  so  tlie  commentation  goes  on  to  touch  on  Ps.  Ixxxix.  23,  24,  and  26,  in  a  manner 
most  deeply  interesting,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible  here  fully  to  give  (Yalkut, 
vol.  ii.  Par.  359,  p.  56  c).  In  col.  d  there  are  farther  remarkable  discussions  about 
the  Messiali,  in  connection  with  the  wars  in  the  days  when  Messiah  should  be 
revealed,  and  about  Israel's  final  safety.  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  of  all, 
reminding  us  almost  of  the  history  of  tlie  Temptation,  is  that  which  reads  as  follows 
(line  22  &c.  from  the  top):  It  is  a  tradition  from  our  Rabbis  that,  in  the  hour  when 
King  Messiah  comes,  He  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  Temple,  and  proclaims  to  them, 
that  the  hour  of  their  deliverance  has  come,  and  that  if  they  believed  they  would 
rejoice  in  the  light  that  had  risen  upon  them,  as  it  is  written  (Is.  Ix.  1),  '  Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come.'  This  light  would  be  for  them  alone,  as  it  is  written 
{ver.  2),  '  For  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth.'  In  that  hour  also  would  God  take 
the  light  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Israel,  and  all  should  walk  in  the  light  of  Messiah 
and  of  Israel,  as  it  is  written  {ver.  3),  '  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  And  the  kings  of  the  nations  should  lick 
the  dust  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Messiah,  and  should  all  fall  on  their  faces 
before  Him  and  before  Israel,  and  say  :  Let  us  be  servants  to  Thee  and  to 
Israel.  And  so  the  passage  goes  on  to  describe  the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  In- 
deed, the  whole  of  this  chapter  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  Messianic  interpretations. 

After  this  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  verses  2,  3,  and  4  are 
similarly  applied  in  the  Midrashim.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  verse  2  is 
specifically  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  99  a),  in  answer  to 
the  question  when  the  Messiah  sliould  come. 

On  verse  4  the  Midrash  on  Cant.  i.  4,  on  the  words  '  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice 
in  thee,'  has  the  following  beautiful  illustration.  A  Queen  is  introduced  whose 
husband  and  sons  and  sons-in-law  go  to  a  distant  country.  Tidings  are  brought 
to  her:  Thy  sons  are  come  back.  On  which  she  says:  Cause  for  gladness  have  I, 
my  daughters-in-law  will  rejoice.  Nest,  tidings  are  brought  her  that  her  sons- 
in-law  are  coming,  and  she  is  glad  that  her  daughters  will  rejoice.  Lastly, 
tidings  are  brought:  The  king,  thy  husband,  comes.  On  which  she  replies:  This 
is  indeed  perfect  joy,  joy  upon  joy.  So  in  the  latter  days  would  the  prophets  come, 
and  say  to  Jerusalem:  'Thy  sons  sliall  come  from  far'  {verse  4),  and  she  will  say: 
What  gladness  is  this  to  me! — '  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side,'  and 
again  she  will  say:  What  gladness  is  this  to  me!  But  when  they  shall  say  to  her 
(Zeeh.  ix.  9):  'Behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee;  he  is  just,  and  having  salva- 
tion,' then  shall  Zion  say:  This  indeed  is  perfect  joy,  as  it  is  written  (Zech.  ix.  9), 
'  Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion,'  and  again  (Zech.  ii.  10),  'Sing  and  rejoice, 
0  daughter  of  Zion.'  In  that  hour  she  will  say  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  'I  will  greatly  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  my  soul  sliall  be  joyful  in  my  God.'    * 

Verse  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmud  (Abod.  Sar.  24  a). 

Verse  8  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xlviii.  13. 

In  connection  with  verse  19  we  read  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  103  h)  that  God  said 
to  Israel :  In  this  world  you  are  engaged  (or  busied)  with  the  light  for  the  Sanc- 
tuary, but  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  merit  of  this  light,  I  send  you  the  King 
Messiah,  Who  is  likened  to  a  light,  according  to  Ps.  cxxxii.  17  and  Is.  Ix.  19,  '  the 
Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light.' 
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APP.  Verse  21  Is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  (Saiih.  98  a):    'Rabbi  Joch&aan 

IX  said,  The  Son  of  David  shall  not  come,  until  all  be  either  just  or  all  be  unjust  :' 
,  __^  ^ ,  the  former  according  to  Is.  Ix.  21,  the  latter  according  to  Is.  lix.  16. 

Verse  22  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  the  Talmudic  passage  above  cited. 

Is,  Ixi.  1  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  xxxii.  14,  15. 

On  verse  5  there  is  a  curious  story  related  (Yalkut,  vol.  i.  Par.  212,  p.  64  a, 
lines  23-17  from  the  bottom)  in  which,  in  answer  to  a  question,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  the  nations  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  the  reply  is  given  that  every  nation 
and  kingdom  that  had  persecuted  and  mocked  Israel  would  see,  and  be  confounded, 
and  have  no  share  in  life ;  but  that  every  nation  and  kingdom  which  had  not  so 
dealt  with  Israel  would  come  and  be  husbandmen  and  vinedressers  to  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  A  similar  statement  to  this  is  found  in  the  Midrash  on 
Eccl.  ii.  7. 

Verse  9  is  also  applied  to  Messianic  times. 

Verse  10  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1  quoted 
under  Is.  xxv.  9.  In  Pesiqta,  ed.  Buher,  p.  149  a,  the  verse  is  explained  as  apply- 
ing to  the  glory  of  Messiah's  appearance. 

Is.  Ixii.  10  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  remarks  on  Is.  Ivii.  14. 

7s.  Ixiii.  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  Who  comes  to  the  land  after  having  seen 
the  destruction  of  the  Gentiles,  in  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  oO. 

Verse  2  has  been  referred  to  in  our  comments  on  Cant.  v.  10.  It  is  also  quoted 
in  reference  to  Messianic  days  in  Pesiqta,  ed.  Bnber,  p.  149  a. 

Verse  4  is  explained  as  pointing  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  365  years,  according  to  the  number  of  the  solar  days  (Sanh.  99  a) ;  while  in 
other  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  the  destruction  of  Rome  and  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  are  conjoined  with  the  day  of  vengeance.    See  also  the  Midr.  on  Eccl .  xii.  10. 

Is.  Ixiv.  4  (3  in  the  Hebrew).  In  Yalkut  on  Is.  Ix.  (vol.  ii.  p.  56  d,  line  6,  &c., 
from  the  bottom)  Messianic  application  is  made  of  this  passage  in  a  legendary 
account  of  the  seven  tabernacles  which  God  would  make  for  the  Messiah,  out  of 
each  of  which  proceed  four  streams  of  wine,  milk,  honey,  and  pure  balsam.  Then 
God  is  represented  as  speaking  of  the  sufferings  which  Messiah  was  to  undergo, 
after  which  the  verse  in  question  is  quoted. 

Is.  Lvv.  17  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations,  referred  to  in  our  remarks 
on  Is.  xi.  12. 

Verse  19  is  one  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  Tanchuma  on  Deut.  i.  1.  See 
Isaiah  xxv.  9. 

To  verse  25  we  have  the  following  curious  illustrative  reference  in  Ber. 
R.  20  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  88  b,  line  6  from  the  bottom)  in  connection  with  the  Fall: 
In  the  latter  days  everything  shall  be  healed  again  (restored  again)  except  the 
serpent  (Is.  Ixv.  25)  and  the  Gibeonites  (Ezek.  xlviii.  19).  But  a  still  more  strange 
application  of  the  verse  occurs  in  the  same  Midrash  (Par.  95,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  170a), 
where  the  opening  clauses  of  it  are  quoted  with  this  remark:  Come  and  see  all 
that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  has  smitten  in  this  world.  He  will  heal  in 
the  latter  days.  Upon  which  a  curious  disquisition  follows,  to  prove  that  every 
man  would  appear  after  death  exactly  as  he  had  been  in  life,  whether  blind, 
dumb,  or  halting,  nay,  even  in  the  same  dress,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  when  Saul 
saw  him — but  that  afterwards  God  would  heal  the  diseased. 

Is.  Ixvi.  7  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Vayyikra  R.  14  (last  line),  and  so  are 
some  of  the  following  verses  in  the  Midrashim,  notably  on  Gen.  xxxiii.  1. 
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Is.  Ixviii.  22  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.     See  our  remarks  on      APP. 
Gen.  ii.  4.  IX 

Jer.  Hi.  17  is  applied  to  Messianic  days  in  Yalkut  on  Joshua  iii.  9  &e.  (vol.  ii.  _^  ^_  ' 
p.  3  c,  line  17  from  the  top),  and  so  is  verse  18  in  the  commentation  on  the  words 
in  Cant.  i.  16  'our  bed  is  green,'  the  expression  being  understood  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  had  been  led  captive  beyond  the  river  Sabbatyon  ;  but  when  Judah's  deliver- 
ance came,  Judah  and  Benjamin  would  go  to  them  and  bring  them  back,  that  they 
might  be  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  Messiah  (vol.  ii.  p.  176  d,  line  9  &e.  from  the 
bottom.) 

Jer.  V.  19  is  mentioned  in  the  Introd.  to  Echa  R.  as  one  of  three  passages  by 
which  to  infer  from  the  apostasy  of  Israel  the  near  advent  of  Messiah. 

The  expression  '  speckled  bird '  in  Jer.  xii.  9  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  Pirqe 
de  R.  Eliez.  c.  28. 

The  last  word  in  Jer.  xvi.  13  is  made  the  basis  of  the  name  Chaninah,  given  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  h),  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lam.  i.  16. 

On  verse  14  Mechilta  has  it,  that  in  the  latter  days  the  Exodus  would  no  more 
be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  greater  wonders  then  experienced. 

On  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6,  the  Targum  has  it  :  '  And  I  will  raise  up  for  David  the 
Messiah  the  Just.'  This  is  one  of  the  passages  from  which,  according  to  Rabbinic 
views,  one  of  the  Names  of  the  Messiah  is  derived,  viz. :  Jehovah  our  Righteous- 
ness. So  in  the  Talmud  (Babha  Bathra  75  h),  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  xxi.  1,  Prov. 
xix.  21,  and  in  that  on  Lamentations  i.  16. 

On  verse  7  see  our  remarks  on  Jer.  xvi.  14.  In  the  Talmud  (Ber.  12  h)  this 
verse  is  distinctly  applied  to  Messianic  days. 

Jer.  XXX.  9  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum  on  the  passage. 

Jer.  XXX.  21  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  also  in  the  Midrash 
on  Ps.  xxi.  7. 

On  Jer.  xxxi.  8,  'drd  clause,  Yalkut  has  a  Messianic  interpretation,  although 
extremely  far-fetched.  In  general,  the  following  verses  are  Messianically  inter- 
preted in  the  Midrashim. 

Verse  20  is  Messianically  applied  in  Yalkut  (ii.  p.  6G  c,  end),  where  it  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  Messiah  when  imprisoned,  when  all  the  nations  mock  and  shake 
their  heads  at  Him.  A  more  remarkable  interpretation  still  occurs  in  the  passage 
on  Is.  Ix.  1,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Some  farther  extracts  from  it 
may  be  interesting.  Thus,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  flee  before  Him,  God 
is  supposed  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Messiah  to  this  effect :  The  sins  of 
those  who  are  hidden  with  Thee  will  cause  Thee  to  be  put  under  an  iron  yoke,  and 
they  will  do  with  Thee  as  with  this  calf,  whose  eyes  are  covered,  and  they  will  choke 
Thy  spirit  under  the  yoke,  and  on  account  of  their  sins  Thy  tongue  shall  cleave  to 
Thy  mouth.  On  which  the  Messiah  inquires  whether  these  troubles  are  to  last  for 
many  years,  and  the  Holy  One  replies  that  He  has  decreed  a  week,  but  that  if  His 
soul  were  in  sorrow.  He  would  immediately  dispel  tliese  sorrows.  On  this  the 
Messiah  says  :  Lord  of  the  world,  with  gladness  and  joy  of  heart  I  take  it  upon 
Me,  on  condition  that  not  one  of  Israel  should  perish,  and  that  not  only  those 
alone  should  be  saved  who  are  in  My  days,  but  also  those  who  are  hid  in  the  dust; 
and  that  not  only  the  dead  should  be  saved  who  are  in  IMy  days,  but  al-so  those 
who  have  died  from  the  days  of  the  first  Adam  till  now  ;  and  not  only  those,  but 
also  those  who  have  been  prematurely  born.  And  not  only  these,  but  also  those 
who  have  come  into  Thy  knowledge  to  create  them,  but  have  not  yet  been  created. 
Thus  I  agree,  and  thus  I  take  all  upon  Me.     In  the  hebdomad  when  the  Son  of 
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David  comes,  they  shall  bring  beams  of  iron,  and  shall  make  them  a  yoke  to  His 
neck,  until  His  stature  is  bent  down.  But  He  cries  and  weeps,  and  lifts  up  His 
voice  on  high,  and  says  before  Him  :  Lord  of  the  world,  what  is  My  strength,  My 
spirit,  and  My  soul,  and  My  members  ?  Am  I  not  flesh  and  blood  ?  In  that  hour 
David  (the  Son  of  David)  weeps,  and  says  :  '  My  strength  is  dried  up  like  a  potsherd.' 
In  that  hour  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  says  :  Ephraim  the  Messiah,  My 
righteous  one.  Thou  hast  already  taken  this  upon  Thee  before  the  six  days  of  the 
world,  now  Thy  anguish  shall  be  like  My  anguish  ;  for  from  the  time  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  wicked  one,  has  come  up  and  destroyed  My  house,  and  burned  My 
Sanctuary,  and  I  have  sent  into  captivity  My  children  among  the  children  of  the 
Gentiles,  by  My  life,  and  by  the  life  of  Thy  head,  I  have  not  sat  down  on  My 
throne.  And  if  Thou  wilt  not  believe  Me,  see  the  dew  which  is  on  My  head,  as  it 
is  said  (Cant.  v.  2)  'My  head  is  filled  with  dew.'  In  that  hour  the  Messiah 
answers  Him  :  Lord  of  the  world,  now  I  am  quieted,  for  it  is  enough  for  the 
servant  that  he  is  as  his  Master  (this  reminding  us  of  our  Loi'd's  saying,  St.  Matt. 
X.  35).  R.  Isaac  then  remarks  that  in  the  year  when  the  King  Messiah  shall  be 
revealed,  all  nations  shall  rise  up  against  each  other  (we  have  already  quoted  this 
passage  in  another  place,  as  also  that  about  the  Messiah  standing  upon  the  roof  of 
the  Temple).  Then  follows  this  as  a  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  :  In  the  latter  days 
the  Fathers  shall  stand  up  in  the  month  of  Nisan,  and  say  to  Him  :  Ephraim, 
the  Messiah,  our  Righteousness,  though  we  are  Thy  Fathers,  yet  Thou  art  better 
than  we,  because  Thou  hast  borne  all  the  sins  of  our  sons,  and  hard  and  evil 
measure  has  passed  upon  Thee,  such  as  has  not  been  passed  either  upon  those 
before  or  upon  those  after.  And  Thou  hast  been  for  laughter  and  derision  to  the 
nations  for  the  sake  of  Israel,  and  Thou  hast  dwelt  in  darkness  and  in  mist,  and 
Thine  eyes  have  not  seen  light,  and  Thy  light  clung  to  Thee  alone,  and  Thy  body 
was  dried  up  like  wood,  and  Thine  eyes  were  darkened  through  fasting,  and  Thy 
strength  was  dried  up  like  a  potsherd.  And  all  this  on  account  of  the  sins  of  our 
children.  Is  it  Thy  pleasure  that  our  sons  should  enjoy  the  good  thing  which  God 
had  displayed  to  Israel  ?  Or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  anguish  which  Thou  hast 
suffered  for  them,  because  they  have  bound  Thee  in  the  prison-house,  wilt  Thou 
not  give  unto  them  thereof  ?  He  says  to  them  :  Fathers  of  the  world,  what- 
ever I  have  done  I  have  only  done  for  your  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
children,  that  they  may  enjoy  that  goodness  which  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
has  displayed  to  Israel.  Then  say  to  Him  the  Fathers  of  the  world  :  Ephraim, 
Messiah,  our  Righteousness,  be  Thou  reconciled  to  us,  because  Thou  liast  reconciled 
Thy  Maker  and  us.  R.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Pasi,  said:  In  that  hour  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  His  Name,  exalts  the  Messiah  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and  spreads  over 
Him  the  splendour  of  His  glory,  because  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  because  of 
the  wicked  Persians.  Then  the  Fathers  of  the  world  say  to  Him :  Ephraim,  Messiah, 
our  Righteousness,  be  Thou  their  judge,  and  do  to  them  what  Thy  soul  desireth. 
For  unless  mercies  had  been  multiplied  on  Thee,  they  would  long  ago  have  exter- 
minated Thee  suddenly  from  the  world,  as  it  is  written  {Jer.  xxxi.  20)  'Is  Ephraim 
My  dear  son  ? '  And  why  is  the  expression  :  '  I  will  surely  have  mercy '  [in  the 
Hebrew  reduplicated:  '  having  mercy  I  will  have  mercy'],  but  that  the  first  expres- 
sion '  mercy '  refers  to  the  hour  when  He  was  bound  in  prison,  when  day  by  day  they 
gnashed  with  their  teeth,  and  winked  with  their  eyes,  and  nodded  with  their  heads, 
and  wide-opened  their  mouths,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  xxii.  7  [8  in  Hebrew];  while 
the  second  expression  '  I  will  have  mercy '  refers  to  the  hour  when  He  came  out 
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of  the  prison-house,  when  not  only  one  kingdom,  nor  two,  came  against  Him,  but 
140  kingdoms  came  round  about  Him,  and  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name, 
says  to  Him:  Ephraim,  Messiah,  My  righteous  one,  be  not  afraid,  for  all  these  shall 
perish  by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth,  as  it  is  written  (Is.  xi.  4).  Long  as  this 
quotation  may  be,  its  interest  seems  sufficient  to  warrant  its  insertion. 

Jer.  xxxi.  31,  33,  and  34  are  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i. 
p.  196  c  ;  78  c  ;  and  in  vol.  ii.  p.  54  J,  and  p.  6Gd). 

Jer.  xxxiii.  13.  The  close  of  the  verse  is  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Targum:  '  The 
people  shall  yet  learn  by  the  hands  of  the  Messiah,'  while  in  Yalkut  (vol.  i.  p.  105  rf) 
mention  is  made  of  a  tenfold  gathering  together  of  Israel,  the  last — in  connection 
with  this  verse — in  the  latter  days. 

On  Lam.  i.  16  there  is  in  the  Midrash  R.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  64  h)  the  curious  story 
about  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  in  the  royal  palace  of  Bethlehem,  which  also  occurs 
in  the  Jer.  Talmud. 

Lam.  a,  22,  first  clcmse.  The  Targum  here  remarks:  Thou  wilt  proclaim  liberty 
to  Thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  by  the  hand  of  the  Messiah. 

Lam.  iv.  22,  first  clause.  The  Targum  here  remarks:  And  after  these  things 
thy  iniquity  shall  cease,  and  thou  shalt  be  set  free  by  the  hands  of  the  Messiah 
and  by  the  hands  of  Elijah  the  Priest. 

Ezek.  xi.  19  is  applied  to  the  great  spiritual  change  that  was  to  take  place  in 
Messianic  days,  when  the  evil  desire  would  be  taken  out  of  the  heart  (Deb.  R.  6, 
at  the  end ;  and  also  in  other  Midrashic  passages). 

Ezeh.  xvi.  55  is  referred  to  among  the  ten  things  which  God  would  renew  in 
Messianic  days — the  rebuilding  of  ruined  cities,  inclusive  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
being  the  fourth  (Shem.  R.  15,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  24  b). 

Ezek.  xvii.  23  and  23  is  distinctly  and  very  beautifully  referred  to  the  Messiah 
in  the  Targum. 

Ezek  XXV.  14  is  applied  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  nations  by  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  in  Bemidbar  R.  on  Num.  ii.  32  (Par.  2,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  5  h). 

Ezek.  xxix.  21  is  among  the  passages  applied  to  the  time  when  the  Messiah 
should  come,  in  Sanh.  98  a. 

So  is  Ezek.  xxxii.  14. 

Ezek.  xxxvi.  25  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  alike  in  the  Targum  and  in  Yalkut 
(vol.  i.  p.  235  a),  as  also  in  the  Talmud  (Kidd.  72  h). 

On  verse  27  see  our  remarks  on  chap.  xi.  19. 

Ezek.  xxxix.  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  Bemidbar  R.  13,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  48  b. 

Ezek.  xlvii.  9  and  13  are  quoted  as  the  second  and  the  third  things  which  God 
would  renew  in  the  latter  days  (Shem.  R.  15) — the  second  being,  that  living  waters 
should  go  forth  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  third,  that  trees  should  bear  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  sick  be  healed  by  them. 

On  Ezek.  xlviii.  19  the  Talmud  (Baba  B.  122  a)  has  the  following  curious 
comment,  that  the  land  of  Israel  would  be  divided  into  thirteen  tribes,  the  thirteenth 
belonging  to  the  Prince,  and  this  verse  is  quoted  as  proof. 

Dan.  ii.  22  is  Messianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  1,  and  in  the  Midr.  on  Lament,  i. 
16,  where  it  gives  rise  to  another  name  of  the  Messiah:  the  Lightgivcr. 

Verse  35  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  11,  and  verse  44  in  c.  30. 

Dan.  vii.  9.  This  passage  was  interpreted  by  R.  Akiba  as  implying  that  one 
throne  was  set  for  God,  and  the  other  for  the  Messiah  (Chag.  14«). 

Dan.  vii.  13  is  curiously  explained  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  a),  where  it  is  said 
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^PIJ        that,  if  Israel  behaved  worthily,  the  Messiah  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven; 
jX         if  otherwise,  humble,  and  riding  upon  an  ass. 
.  _^__      _^  ,        Dan.  vii.  27  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Bern.  R.  11. 

Dan.  viii.  13,  14.  By  a  very  curious  combination  these  verses  are  brought  into 
connection  with  Gen.  iii.  23  ('  man  has  become  like  one  of  us  '),  and  it  is  argued, 
that  in  Messianic  days  man's  primeval  innocence  and  glory  would  be  restored  to  him, 
and  he  become  like  one  of  the  heavenly  beings,  Ber.  R.  21  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  41  a). 

Dan.  ix.  24.  In  Naz.  32  b  it  is  noted  that  this  referred  to  the  time  when  the 
second  Temple  was  to  be  destroyed.  So  also  in  Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  79  d,  lines  16  &e. 
from  the  bottom. 

Dan.  xii.  3  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  Shem.  R.  15 
(at  the  end). 

Dan.  xii.  11,  12.  These  two  verses  receive  a  peculiar  Messianic  interpretation, 
and  that  by  1>he  authority  of  the  Rabbis.  For  it  is  ai-gued  that,  as  Moses,  the  first 
Redeemer,  appeared,  and  was  withdrawn  for  a  time,  and  then  reappeared,  so  would 
the  second  Redeemer  ;  and'  the  interval  between  His  disappearance  and  reappear- 
ance is  calculated  at  45  days,  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  1,290  days  of  the 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice  (Dan.  xii.  11)  from  the  1,335  days  of  Dan.  xii.  12  (Midr. 
on  Ruth  ii.  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  43  i). 

Hos.  ii.  2  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Ps.  xlv.  1  as  implying  that  Israel's 
redemption  would  be  when  they  were  at  the  lowest. 

Hos.  ii.  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  referred  to  on  Jer.  v.  19. 

JIos.  ii.  18  is  quoted  in  Shem.  R.  15  (on  Ex.  xii.  2)  as  the  seventh  of  the  ten 
things  which  God  would  make  new  in  Messianic  days. 

Hos.  iii.  5  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Targum,  and  from  it  the  Jer.  Talin. 
(Ber.  5  a)  derives  the  name  David  as  one  of  those  given  to  the  Messiah. 

Hos.  vi.  2  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Hos.  xiii.  14  is  applied  to  the  deliverance  by  the  Messiah  of  those  of  Israel  who 
are  in  Gehinnom,  whom  he  sets  free; — the  term  Zion  being  understood  of  Paradise. 
See  Yalk.  on  Is.  Pai\  209,  comp.  Maas.  de  R.  Joshua  in  Jellinek's  Beth  ha-Midr.  ii. 
p.  50. 

Hos.  xiv.  7  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Joel  ii.  28  is  explained  in  the  Midrashim  as  referring  to  the  latter  days,  when 
all  Israel  will  be  prophets  (Beraidbar  R.  15 ;  Yalkut  i.  p.  220  c,  and  other  places). 

Joel  iii.  18  is  similarly  applied  in  the  Midrashim,  as  in  that  on  Ps.  xiii.  and 
in  others.  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  explained  in  the  Midr.  on  Eccl.  i.  9  to  imply 
that  the  Messiah  would  cause  a  fountain  miraculously  to  spring  up,  as  Moses  did  in 
the  wilderness. 

Amos  iv.  7  is  in  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13  applied  to  the  first  of  the  seven  years 
before  Messiah  come. 

Amos  V.  18  is  one  of  the  passages  adduced  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  98  b)  to 
explain  why  certain  Rabbis  did  not  wish  to  see  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 

Amos  viii.  11  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  25. 

Amos  ix.  11  is  a  notable  Messianic  passage.  Thus,  in  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  96  b) 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  the  'Son  of  the  Fallen,'  the  name  is  explained  by  a 
reference  to  this  passage.  Again,  in  Ber.  R.  88,  last  three  lines  (ed.  Warsh. 
p.  157  rt),  after  enuinerating  the  unexpected  deliverances  which  Israel  had  formerly 
experienced,  it  is  added  :  Who  could  have  expected  that  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
David  should  be  raised  up  by  God,  as  it  is  written  {Amos  ix.  11)  and  who  should 
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have  expected  that  the  whole  world  should  become  one  bundle  (be  gathered  into      aPP. 
one  Church)?    Yet  it  is  written  Zeph.  iii.  9.     Comp.  also  the  long  discussion  in         ix 
Yalkut  on  this  passage  (vol.  ii.  p.  80  a  and  b).  . ^^ — • 

Obadiah  verses  18  and  21  are  applied  to  the  Kingdom  and  time  of  the  Messiah 
in  Deb.  R.  1. 

Micah  ii.  13.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen.  xviii.  4,  5.  The  passage  is  also 
Messianioally  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Prov.  vi.(ed.  Leinberg,  p.  5  a,  first  two  lines). 

The  promise  in  Micah  iv.  3  is  applied  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Talmud 
(Shabb.  68  a). 

So  is  the  prediction  in  verse  5  in  Shemoth  R.  15  ;  while  verse  8  is  thus  com- 
mented upon  in  the  Targum  :  '  And  thou  Messiah  of  Israel,  Who  shaltbe  hidden  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  Zion,  to  thee  shall  the  Kingdom  come.' 

The  well-known  passage  Micah  v.  2,  is  admittedly  Messianic.  So  in  the 
Targum,  in  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  3,  and  by  later  Rabbis. 

Verse  3  is  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  not  to  come 
till  the  hostile  kingdom  had  spread  for  nine  months  over  the  whole  world 
(Yoma  10  «),  or  else,  over  the  whole  land  of  Israel  (Sanh.  98  h). 

Similarly  Micah  vii.  6  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Sanh.  97  a,  and  in  Sotah 
49  h  ;  also  in  the  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13.  And  so  is  verse  15  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii. 
p.  112  i.) 

In  Micah  vii.  8,  the  expression,  Jehovah  shall  be  light  to  me,  is  referred  to  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  in  Deb.  R.  11,  ed.  "Warsh.  vol.  v.  p.  22  a. 

Nahum  ii.  1.     See  our  remarks  on  Is.  Iii.  7. 

Ilabakkuk  ii.  3.  This  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Sanh.  97  b,  which  will  be  quoted  in  full  at  the  close  of  this  Appendix ;  also  in  Yalkut, 
vol.  ii.  p.  83  b. 

JJabakknk  iii.  18  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  the  Tai-gum. 

Zephaniah  iii.  8.  The  words  rendered  in  our  A.  V.  '  the  day  that  I  rise  up  to  the 
prey '  are  ti-anslated  '  for  testimony '  and  applied  to  God's  bearing  testimony  for  the 
Messiah  (Yalkut,  vol.  ii.  p.  84  c,  line  6  from  the  top). 

Verse  9  is  applied  to  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Talmud  (Abhod.  Zarah,  24  a);  and  in  Ber.  R.  88;  and  verse  11  in 
Sanh.  98  a. 

Ilaggai  ii.  6  is  expressly  applied  to  the  coming  redemption  in  Deb.  R.  1  (ed. 
Warsh.  p.  4  b,  line  15  from  the  top). 

Zech.  i.  20.  The  four  carpenters  there  spoken  of  are  vai'iously  interpreted  in  the 
Talmud  (Sukk.  52  b),  and  in  the  Midrash  (Bemidbar  R.  14).  But  both  agree  that 
one  of  them  refers  to  the  Messiah. 

Zech.  ii.  10  is  one  of  the  Messianic  passages  to  which  we  have  referred  in  our 
remarks  on  Is.  Ix.  4.     It  has  also  a  Messianic  cast  in  the  Targum. 

Zech.  iii.  8.  The  designation  'Branch  '  is  expressly  applied  to  King  Messiah  in 
the  Targum.     Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  Messiah's  peculiar  names. 

Verse  10  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash  on  Ps.  Ixxii.  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  56  o,  at  the  top) 
in  a  description  of  the  future  time  of  universal  peace. 

Zech.  iv.  7  is  generally  applied  to  the  Mcssiali,  expressly  in  the  Targum.  and  also 
in  several  of  the  Midrashim.  Thus,  as  regards  ])otli  clauses  of  it,  in  'I'aiichuma  (Par. 
Toledoth  14,  ed.  Warsh.  p.  37  b  and  38  a). 

Verse  10  is  Messianically  explained  in  Tanchuma  (u.  s.). 

Zech.  vi.  12  is  universally,  admitted  to  be  Messianic.  So  in  the  Targum,  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  (Ber.  5  a),  in  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  48,  and  in  the  Midrashim. 
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A.PP  Zech.  vii,  13  is  one  of  the  three  passages  supposed  to  mark  the  near  advent  of 

IX         Messiah.     See  our  remarks  on  Jer.  v.  19. 
.  _         _  .        Zech,  via.  12  is  applied  to  Messianic  times  in  Ber.  R.  12.     See  our  remarks  on 
Gen.  ii.  4. 

Zech.  via.  23  is  one  of  the  predictions  expected  to  be  fultilled  in  Messianic 
days,  it  being  however  noted  that  it  refers  to  instruction  in  the  Law  in  that 
remarkable  passage  on  Is.  Ix.  1  in  Yalkut  ii.  p.  56  d,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred. 

In  Zech.  ix.  1  the  name  'Chadrakh'  is  mystically  separated  into  'Chad,'  sharp, 
and  '  rakh,'  gentle,  the  Messiah  being  the  one  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  other  to  ihe 
Jews  (Siphre  on  Deut.  p.  65  a,  Yalkut  i.  p.  258  b). 

Verse  9.  The  Messianic  application  of  this  verse  in  all  its  parts  has  already 
repeatedly  been  indicated.  We  may  here  add  that  there  are  many  traditions  about 
this  ass  on  which  the  Messiah  is  to  ride  ;  and  so  firm  was  the  belief  in  it,  that, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  '  if  anyone  saw  an  ass  in  his  di'eams,  he  will  see  salvation ' 
(Ber.  56  b).  The  verse  is  also  Messianically  quoted  in  Sanh.  98  a,  in  Pirqe  de  R. 
Eliez.  c.  31,  and  in  several  of  the  Midrashim. 

On  verse  10  see  our  remarks  on  Deut.  xx.  10. 

Zech.  X.  4  is  Messianically  applied  in  the  Targum. 

Zech.  xi.  12  is  Messianically  explained  in  Ber.  R.  98,  but  with  this  remark,  that 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  apply  to  30  precepts,  which  the  Messiah  is  to  give  to  Israel. 

Zech.  xii.  10  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  Talmud  (Sukk. 
52  a),  and  so  is  verse  12,  there  being,  ho\,ever,  a  difference  of  opinion  whether 
the  mourning  is  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Messiah  the  Son  of  Joseph,  or  else  on 
account  of  the  evil  concupiscence  (Yetser  haRa). 

Zech.  xiv.  2  will  be  readily  understood  to  have  been  applied  to  the  wars  of 
Messianic  times,  and  this  in  many  passages  of  the  Midrashim,  as,  indeed,  are  verses 
3,  4,  5,  a7id  6. 

Verse  7.  The  following  interesting  remark  occurs  in  Yalkut  on  Ps.  cxxxix.  16, 
17  (vol.  ii.  p.  129  d)  on  the  words  'none  of  them.'  This  world  is  to  last  6,000 
years  ;  2,000  years  it  was  waste  and  desolate,  2,000  years  mark  the  period  under 
the  Law,  2,000  years  that  under  the  Messiah.  And  because  our  sins  are  increased, 
they  are  prolonged.  As  they  are  prolonged,  and  as  we  make  one  year  in  seven  a 
Sabbatic  year,  so  will  God  in  the  latter  days  make  one  day  a  Sabbatic  year,  which 
day  is  1,000  years — to  which  applies  the  verse  in  Zechariah  just  quoted.  See  also 
Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  28. 

Verse  8  is  Messianically  applied  in  Ber.  R.  48.  See  our  remarks  on  Gen. 
xviii.  4,  5. 

Verse  9  is,  of  course,  applied  to  Messianic  times,  as  in  Yalkut  i.  p.  76  c,  206  a, 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  33  c,  Midr.  on  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  in  other  passages. 

Malachi  Hi.  1  is  applied  to  Elijah  as  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  in  Pirqe  de  R. 
Eliez.  c.  29, 

Verse  4.  In  Bemidbar  R.  17,  a  little  before  the  close  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  69  a),  this 
verse  seems  to  be  applied  to  acceptaV)le  sacrifices  in  Messianic  days. 

On  verse  10  Vayyikra  R.  34  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  51  b,  line  4  from  the  bottom)  has  the 
following  curious  remark  :  If  any  one  in  former  times  did  the  Commandment,  the 
prophets  wrote  it  down.  But  now  when  a  man  observes  the  Commandment,  who 
writes  it  down  ?  Elijah  and  the  King  Messiali  aild  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His 
Name,  seal  it  at  their  hands,  and  a  memorial  book  is  written,  as  it  is  written 
Mai.  Hi.  16. 
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IX 


The  promise  in  verse  17  is  extended  to  Messianic  days  in  Shemoth  R.  18.  APP 

On  3Ial.  iv.  1  (in  Hebrew  iii.  19)  the  following  curious  comment  occurs  in  Bere- 
shith  R.  6  (p.  14  h,  lines  15  &c.  from  the  bottom):  '  The  globe  of  the  sun  is  en- 
cased, as  it  is  said,  He  maketh  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Ps.  xix.).  And  a  pool  of 
water  is  before  it.  When  the  sun  comes  out,  God  cools  its  heat  in  the  water  lest 
it  should  burn  up  the  world.  But  in  the  latter  days  the  Holy  One  takes  it  out  of 
its  sheath,  and  with  it  burns  up  the  wicked,  as  it  is  written  Mai.  iv.  1.' 

Verse  3  (iii.  20  in  Hebrew)  is  in  Shemoth  R.  31  quoted  in  connection  with 
Ex.  xxii.  26,  and  explained  '  till  the  Messiah  comes.' 

Verse  5  is,  of  course,  applied  to  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  So  in  many 
places,  as  in  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  40  ;  Debarim  R.  3  ;  in  the  Midrash  on 
Cant.  i.  1 ;  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  Yalkut  repeatedly.* 

To  the  above  passages  we  add  some  from  the  Apocryphal  Books,  partly  as  in- 
dicating the  views  concerning  the  Messiah  which  the  Jews  had  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  partly  because  of  their  agreement  with  Jewish  traditionalism 
as  already  expounded  by  us.  These  passages  must  therefore  be  judged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Rabbinical  ideas  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Messianic  days.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  read,  for  example,  the  address  to  Jerusalem,  Tobit  xiii.  9  to  the  end. 
Comp.  here,  for  example,  our  quotations  on  Amos  ix.  11. 

Similarly  Tobit  xiv.  5-7  may  be  compared  with  our  quotations  on  Ps.  xc, 
Is.  Ix.  3,  and  especially  on  Zech.  viii.  23,  also  on  Gen.  xlix.  11. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  iii.  7,  8  may  be  compared  with  our  remarks  on  Is.  Ixi.  1. 

Ecclus.  xUv.  21  &c.  and  xlvii.  11  may  be  compared  with  our  quotations  on 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  22-25  ;  Ps.  exxxii.  18  ;  Ezek.  xxix.  21. 

Ecdus.  xlviii.  10,  11.  See  the  comments  on  Is.  Iii.  7,  also  our  references  on 
Mai.  iii.  1  ;  Mai.  iv.  5  ;  Deut.  xxv.  19  and  xxx.  4  ;  Lam,  ii.  22.  In  Sotah  ix.  15 
Elijah  is  represented  as  raising  the  dead. 

Baruch  ii.  34,  35  ;  iv.  29  &c. ;  and  ch.  v.  are  so  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
Rabbinic,  and,  indeed,  with  Scriptural  views,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
enumerate  special  references. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  1  Mace.  ii.  57  ;  while  such  passages  as  iv.  46  and 
xiv.  41  point  forward  to  the  ministry  of  Elijah  as  resolving  doubts,  as  this  is  fre- 
quently described  in  the  Talmud  (Shekalim  ii.  5  ;  Men.  45  a.  Pes.  13  a  ;  and  in 
other  places). 

Lastly,  2  Mace.  ii.  18  is  fully  enlarged  on  in  the  Rabbinic  descriptions  of  the 
gathering  of  Israel. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  add  the  Messianic  discussion  in  the  Talmud, 
to  which  such  frequent  reference  has  been  made  (Sanhedrin, beginning  at  the  two  last 
lines  of  p.  96  b,  and  ending  at  p.  99  a).  The  first  question  is  that  asked  by  one 
Rabbi  of  the  other,  whether  he  knew  when  the  Son  of  the  Fallen  would  come  ? 
Upon  which  follows  an  explanation  of  that  designation,  based  on  Amosix.  11,  after 
which  it  is  added  that  it  would  be  a  generation  in  which  the  disciples  of  the  sages 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  rest  of  men  consume  their  eyes  for  sorix)W,  and 
terrible  soiTows  so  follow  each  other,  'that  one  had  not  ceased  before  the  other 
began.  Then  a  description  is  given  of  what  was  to  ha;  ;.en  during  the  hebdomad 
when  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  In  the  first  year  it  would  be  according  to  Amos 
iv.  7  ;  in  the  second  year  there  would  be  darts  of  famine  ;  in  the  third  year  great 

'  From  the  above  review  of  Old  Testament  the  doctrine  of  the  vicariousness  and  atoning 
passages,  all  reference  to  sacrifices  has  been  character  of  these  sacrifices,  no  mention  occurs 
omitted,  because,  although  the  Synagogue  held      of  the  Messiah  in  connection  with  them. 
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APP.  fainino  and  teri'iblo  mortality,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Law  would  be  forgotten 
IX  ^*y  tliose  wlio  studied  it.  In  the  fourtli  year  there  would  be  abundance,  and  yet 
.  ,_  _^  .  no  abundance  ;  in  the  fifth  year  great  abundance  and  great  joy,  and  return  to  the 
study  of  the  Law  ;  in  the  sixth  year  voices  (announcements)  ;  in  the  seventh  wars, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  Tlien  follows  some 
discussion  about  the  order  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  year,  when  Ps.  Ixxxix.  51  is 
referred  to.  Next  we  have  a  description  of  the  general  state  during  those  days. 
Sacred  places  (Academies)  would  be  used  for  the  vilest  purposes,  Galilee  be  desolated, 
Gablan  laid  waste,  and  the  men  of  Gebul  wander  from  city  to  city,  and  not  find 
mercy.  And  the  wisdom  of  the  scribes  would  be  corrupted,  and  they  who  fear  sin 
be  abhorred,  and  the  face  of  that  generation  would  be  like  that  of  a  dog,  and  truth 
should  fail,  according  to  Is.  lix.  15.  (Here  a  side  issue  is  raised.)  The  Talmud 
then  continues  in  much  the  same  terms  to  describe  the  Messianic  age  as  one,  in 
which  children  would  rebel  against  their  parents,  and  as  one  of  general  lawlessness, 
when  Sadduceeism  should  universally  prevail,  apostasy  increase,  study  of  the  Law 
decrease;  and,  generally,  universal  poverty  and  despair  of  redemption  prevail — the 
growing  disregard  of  the  Law  being  pointed  out  as  specially  characterising  the 
last  days.  R.  Kattina  said  :  The  world  is  to  last  6,000  years,  and  during  one  mil- 
lennium it  is  to  lie  desolate,  according  to  Is.  ii.  17.  R.  Abayi  held  that  this  state 
would  last  2,000  years,  according  to  Hosea  vi.  2.  The  opinion  of  R.  Kattina  was, 
however,  regarded  as  supported  by  this,  that  in  each  period  of  seven  there  is  a 
Sabbatic  year — the  day  here  =  1,000  years  of  desolateness  and  rest — the  appeal 
being  to  Is.  ii.  17  ;  Ps.  xcii.  1,  and  xc.  4.  According  to  another  tradition  the 
world  was  to  last  6,000  years  :  2,000  in  a  state  of  chaos,  2,000  under  the  Law, 
and  2,000  being  the  Messianic  age.  But  on  account  of  Israel's  sins  those  years 
were  to  be  deducted  which  had  already  passed.  O^i  the  authority  of  Elijah  it  was 
stated  that  the  world  would  not  last  less  than  eighty-five  jubilees,  and  that  in  the 
last  jubilee  the  Son  of  David  would  come.  When  Elijah  was  asked  whether  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  it,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know.  Being  further 
asked  whether  the  whole  of  that  period  would  first  elapse  or  not,  he  similarly  re- 
plied, his  meaning  being  supposed  to  be  that  until  that  term  people  were  not  to 
hope  for  the  Advent  of  Messiah,  but  after  that  term  they  were  to  look  for  it.  A 
story  is  related  of  a  man  being  met  who  had  in  his  hands  a  writing  in  square 
Hebrew  characters,  and  in  Hebrew,  which  he  professed  to  have  got  from  the 
Persian  archives,  and  in  which  it  was  written  that  after  4,290  years  from  the 
Creation  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  And  then  would  be  the  wars  of  the 
great  sea-monsters,  and  those  of  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  would  be 
the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  Name,  would  only 
renew  His  world  after  the  7,000  years  ;  to  which,  however,  one  Rabbi  objects, 
making  it  5,000  years.  Rabbi  Nathan  speaks  of  Habakkuk  ii.  3  as  a  passage  so 
deep  as  to  go  down  to  the  abyss,  reproving  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  who  sought 
out  the  meaning  of  Daniel  vii.  25,  and  of  Rabbi  Sanilai,  who  similarly  busied  him- 
self with  Ps.  Ixxx.  5,  and  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  who  dwelt  upon  Ilaggai  ii.  6.  But  the 
first  kingdom  (Babylonian  ?)  was  to  last  seventy  years  ;  the  second  (Asmon;pan  ?) 
fifty-two  years  ;  and  the  rule  of  the  son  of  Kozebhah  (Bar  Kokhabh.  the  false 
Messiah)  two  and  a  half  years.  According  to  Rabbi  Samuel,  speaking  in  the  name 
of  Rabbi  Jonathan :  Let  the  bones  of  those  be  broken  who  calculate  the  end,  because 
they  say,  The  end  has  come,  and  the  Messiah  has  not  come,  therefore  He  will  not 
come  at  all.  But  still  expect  Him,  as  it  is  said  (Hab.  ii.  3),  '  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it.'    Perhaps  thou  wilt  say  :  We  wait  for  Him,  but  He  does  not  wait  for  it.    On 
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this  point  read  Is.  xxx.  18.  But  if  so,  what  hinders  it  ?  The  quality  of  judgment. 
But  in  that  case,  why  should  we  wait  ?  In  order  to  receive  the  reward,  according 
to  the  last  clause  of  Is.  xxx.  18.  On  which  follows  a  further  discussion.  Again, 
Rabh  maintains  that  all  the  limits  of  time  as  regards  the  Messiah  arc  past,  and  that 
it  now  only  depends  on  repentance  and  good  works  when  He  shall  come.  To  this 
Riibbi  Siimuel  objected,  but  Rabh's  view  was  supported  by  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  said 
that  if  Isniel  repented  they  would  be  redeemed,  but  if  not  they  would  not  be  re- 
deemed. To  which  Rabbi  Joshua  added,  that  in  the  latter  case  God  would  raise 
over  them  a  King  whose  decrees  would  be  hard  like  those  of  Haman,  when  Israel 
would  repent.  The  opinion  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  was  further  supported  by  Jer.  iii.  22, 
to  which  Rabbi  Joshua  objected  by  quoting  Is.  Iii.  3,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
Israel's  redemption  was  not  dependent  on  their  repentance  and  good  works.  On 
this  Rabbi  Eliezer  retorted  by  quoting  Mai.  iii.  7,  to  which  again  Rabbi  Joshua 
replied  by  quoting  Jei-.  iii.  14,  and  Rabbi  Eliezer  by  quoting  Is.  xxx.  15.  To  this 
Rabbi  Joshua  replied  from  Is.  xlix.  7.  Rabbi  Eliezer  then  urged  Jer.  iv.  1,  upon 
which  Rabbi  Joshua  retorted  from  Dan.  xii.  7,  and  so  eifectually  silenced  Rabbi 
Eliezer.  On  this  Rabbi  Abba  propounded  that  there  was  not  a  clearer  mark  of  the 
Messianic  term  than  that  in  Is.  xxxvi.  8.  To  which  Rabbi  Eliezer  added  Zech. 
viii.  10.  On  this  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  neither 
was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  out  or  came  in.'  To  this  Rabh  gave  answer 
that  it  applied  to  the  disciples  of  the  sages,  according  to  Ps.  cxix,  165.  On  which 
Rabbi  Samuel  replied  that  at  that  time  all  the  entrances  would  be  equal  (i.e.  that 
all  should  be  on  the  same  footing  of  danger).  Rabbi  Chanina  remarked  that  the 
Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  after  fish  had  been  sought  for  for  the  sick  and 
not  found,  according  to  Ezek.  xxxii.  14  in  connection  with  Ezek.  xxix.  21.  Rabbi 
Chamma.  the  son  of  Rabbi  Chanina,  said  that  the  Sou  of  David  would  not  come 
until  the  vile  dominion  over  Israel  had  ceased,  appealing  to  Is.  xviii.  5,  7.  R.'Seira 
said  that  Rabbi  Chanina  said  :  The  Son  of  David  would  not  come  till  the  proud 
had  ceased  in  Israel,  according  toZeph.  iii.  11,  12.  Rabbi  Samlai,  in  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Eliezer  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
till  all  judges  and  rulers  had  ceased  in  Isx-ael,  according  to  Is.  i.  26.  Ula  said  : 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  redeemed,  except  by  righteousness,  according  to  Is.  i.  27. 
We  pass  over  the  remarks  of  Rabbi  Papa,  as  not  adding  to  the  subject.  Rabbi 
Jochanan  said :  If  thou  seest  a  generation  that  increasingly  diminishes,  expect  Him, 
according  to  2  Sam.  xxii.  28.  He  also  added  :  If  thou  seest  a  generation  upon 
which  many  sorrows  come  like  a  stream,  expect  Him,  according  to  Is.  lix.  19,  20. 
He  also  added  :  The  Son  of  David  does  not  come  except  in  a  generation  where  all 
are  either  righteous,  or  all  guilty — the  former  idea  being  based  on  Is.  Ix.  21,  the 
latter  on  Is.  lix.  16  and  xlviii.  11.  Rabbi  Alexander  said,  that  Rabbi  Joshua  the 
son  of  Levi  referred  to  the  contradiction  in  Is.  Ix.  22  between  the  words  '  in  his 
time  '  and  again  '  I  will  hasten  it,'  and  explained  it  thus  :  If  they  are  worthy,  I  will 
hasten  it,  and  if  not,  in  His  time.  Another  similar  contradiction  between  Dan. 
vii.  13  and  Zech.  ix.  9  is  thus  reconciled  :  If  Israel  deserve  it.  He  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  ;  if  they  are  not  deserving,  He  will  come  poor,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass.  Upon  this  it  is  remarked  that  Sabor  the  King  sneered  at  Samuel,  saying  :  You 
say  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come  upon  an  ass  :  I  will  send  Him  my  splendid  horse. 
To  which  the  Rabbi  replied  :  Is  it  of  a  hundred  colours,  like  His  ass  V  Rabbi 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  saw  Elijah,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  Paradise.  He 
said  to  him  :  When  shall  the  Messiah  come  ?    He  replied  :  When  the  Lord  shall 
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come  (meaning  God).  Rablii  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  said  :  I  saw  two  [himself 
and  Elijah],  and  I  lieard  the  voice  of  three  [besides  the  former  two  the  Voice  of 
GodJ.  Again  he  met  Elijah  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cave  of  Rabbi  Simon 
the  son  of  Jochai,  and  said  to  him  :  Shall  I  attain  the  world  to  come  ?  Elijah  re- 
plied :  If  it  pleaseth  to  this  L6rd.  Upon  which  follows  the  same  remark  :  I  have 
seen  two,  and  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  three.  Then  the  Rabbi  asks  Elijah  :  When 
shall  the  Messiah  come  ?  To  which  the  answer  is  :  Go  and  ask  Him  thyself.  And 
where  does  He  abide  ?  At  the  gate  of  the  city  (Rome).  And  what  is  His  sign  ? 
He  abides  among  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  stricken.  And  all  unbind,  and  bind  up 
again  the  wounds  at  the  same  time,  but  He  undoes  (viz.  the  bandage)  and  rebinds 
each  separately,  so  that  if  they  call  for  Him  they  may  not  find  Him  engaged.'  He 
went  to  meet  Him  and  said  :  Peace  be  to  Thee,  my  Rabbi  and  my  Lord.  He 
replied  to  him  :  Peace  be  to  thee,  thou  son  of  Levi.  He  said  to  Him  :  When  wilt 
Thou  come,  my  Lord?  He  replied  to  him  :  To-day.  Then  he  turned  to  Elijah,  who 
said  to  him  :  What  has  He  said  to  thee  ?  He  said  to  me  :  Son  of  Levi,  peace  be  to 
thee.  Elijah  said  to  him  :  He  has  assured  thee  and  thy  father  of  the  world  to  come. 
He  said  to  him  :  But  He  has  deceived  me  in  that  He  said  :  I  come  to-day,  and  He 
has  not  come.  He  said  to  him  that  by  the  words  '  to-day '  He  meant  :  To-day 
if  ye  will  hear  My  voice  (Ps.  xcv.  7).  Rabbi  Jose  was  asked  by  his  disciples  : 
When  will  the  Son  of  David  come  ?  To  this  he  replied  :  I  am  afraid  you  will  ask 
me  also  for  a  sign.  Upon  which  they  assured  him  they  would  not.  On  this  he 
replied  :  When  this  gate  (viz.  of  Rome)  shall  fall,  and  be  built,  and  again  fall,  and 
they  shall  not  have  time  to  rebuild  it  till  the  Son  of  David  comes.  They  said  to  him  : 
Rabbi,  give  us  a  sign.  He  said  to  them  :  Have  ye  not  promised  me  that  ye  would 
not  seek  a  sign  ?  They  said  to  him  :  Notwithstanding  do  it.  He  said  to  them  : 
If  so,  the  waters  from  the  cave  of  Pamias  (one  of  the  soui-ces  of  the  Jordan)  shall 
be  changed  into  blood.  In  that  moment  they  were  changed  into  blood.  Then  the 
Rabbi  goes  on  to  predict  that  the  land  would  be  overrun  by  enemies,  every  stable 
being  filled  with  their  horses.  Rabh  said  that  the  Son  of  David  would  not  come 
till  the  kingdom  (i.e.  foreign  domination)  should  extend  over  Israel  for  nine  months, 
according  to  Micah  v,  3.  Ula  said  :  Let  Him  come,  but  may  I  not  see  Him,  and  so 
said  Raba.  Rabbi  Joseph  said  :  Let  Him  come,  and  may  I  be  found  worthy  to  stand 
in  the  shadow  of  the  dung  of  His  ass  (according  to  some  :  the  tail  of  his. ass). 
Abayi  said  to  Raba  :  Why  has  this  been  the  bearing  of  your  words  ?  If  on  account 
of  the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah,  we  have  the  tradition  that  Rabbi  Eliezer  was  asked 
by  his  disciples,  what  a  man  should  do  to  be  freed  from  the  sorrows  of  the  Messiah  ; 
on  which  they  were  told  :  By  busying  yourselves  with  the  Torah,  and  with  good 
■works.  And  you  are  a  master  of  the  Torah,  and  you  have  good  works.  He 
answered  :  Perhaps  sin  might  lead  to  occasion  of  danger.  To  this  comforting  re- 
plies are  given  from  Scripture,  such  as  Gen.  xxviii.  15,  and  other  passages,  some  of 
them  being  subjected  to  detailed  commentation. 

Rabbi  Jochanan  expressed  a  similar  dislike  of  seeing  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  on 
which  Resh  Lakish  suggested  that  it  might  be  on  the  ground  of  Amos  v.  19,  or 
rather  on  that  of  Jer.  xxx.  6.  Upon  this,  such  fear  before  God  is  accounted  for  by 
the  consideration  that  what  is  called  service  above  is  not  like  what  is  called  service 
below  (the  family  above  is  not  like  the  family  below),  so  that  one  kind  may  out- 
weigh the  other.  Rabbi  Giddel  said,  that  Rabh  said,  that  Israel  would  rejoice  in 
the  years  of  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  Joseph  said  :  Surely,  who  else  would  rejoice  in 
them  ?     Chillak  and  Billak  ?  (two  imaginary  names,  meaning  no  one).     This,  to 
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exclude  the  words  of  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  said  :  There  is  no  more  Messiah  for  Israel, 
seeing  they  have  had  Him  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Rabh  said  :  The  world  was 
only  created  for  David  ;  Samuel,  for  Moses  ;  and  Rabbi  Jochanan,  for  the  Messiah. 
What  is  His  name  ?  The  school  of  Rabbi  Shila  said  :  Shiloh  is  His  Name,  according 
to  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  school  of  Rabbi  Jannai  said:  Jinnon,  according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  17. 
The  school  of  Rabbi  Chanina  said  :  Chaninah,  according  to  Jer.  xvi.  13.  And  some 
say :  Menachem,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  Lam.  i.  16.  And  our  Rabbis  say : 
The  Leprous  One  of  the  house  of  Rabbi  is  His  Name,  as  it  is  written  Is.  liii.  4.  Rabbi 
Nachman  said:  If  He  is  among  the  living.  He  is  like  me,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  21. 
Rabh  said:  If  He  is  among  the  living.  He  is  like  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  and  if 
among  the  dead  He  is  like  Daniel,  the  man  greatly  beloved.  Rabbi  Jehudah  said,  Rabh 
said :  God  will  raise  up  to  them  another  David,  according  to  Jer.  xxx.  9,  a  passage 
whichevidentlypointsto  the  future.  Rabbi  Papa  said  to  Abaji :  Butwe  have  this  other 
Scripture  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25,  and  the  two  terms  (Messiah  and  David)  stand  related  like 
Augustus  and  Cjpsar.  Rabbi  Samlai  illustrated  Amos  v.  18,  by  a  parable  of  the  cock 
and  the  bat  which  were  looking  for  the  light.  The  cock  said  to  the  bat :  I  look  for  the 
light,  but  of  what  use  is  the  light  to  thee  ?  So  it  happened  to  a  Sadducee  who  said  to 
Rabbi  Abahu :  When  will  the  Messiah  come  ?  He  answered  him :  When  darkness 
covers  this  people.  He  said  to  him :  Dost  thou  intend  to  curse  me  ?  He  replied:  It  is 
said  in  Scripture  Is.  Ix.  2.  Rabbi  Eliezer  taught :  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  forty 
years,  according  to  Ps.  xcv.  10.  Rabbi  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Asariah,  said:  Seventy 
years,  according  to  Is.  xxiii.  15,  'according  to  the  days  of  a  King,'  the  King  there 
spoken  of  being  the  unique  king,  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  said  :  Three  generations, 
according  to  Ps.  Ixxii.  5.  Rabbi  Hillel  said:  Israel  shall  have  no  more  Messiah,  for 
they  have  had  Him  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  Rabbi  Joseph  said  :  May  God  forgive 
Rabbi  Hillel  :  when  did  Hezekiah  live  ?  During  the  first  Temple.  And  Zechariah 
prophesied  during  the  second  Temple,  and  said  Zech.  ix.  9.  We  have  the  tradition 
that  Habbi  Eliezer  said  :  The  days  of  the  Messiah  are  forty  years.  It  is  written 
Deut.  viii.  3,  4,  and  again  in  Ps.  xc.  15  (showing  that  the  days  of  rejoicing  must  be 
like  those  of  affliction  in  the  wilderness).  Rabbi  Dosa  said  :  Four  hundred  years, 
quoting  Gen.  xv.  13  in  connection  with  the  same  Psalm.  Rabbi  thought  it  was  365 
years,  according  to  the  solar  year,  quoting  Is.  Ixiii.  4.  He  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
words:  '  The  day  of  vengeance  is  in  My  heart,'  Rabbi  Jochanan  explained  them  :  I 
have  manifested  it  to  My  heart,  but  not  to  My  members,  and  Rabbi  Simon  ben 
Lakish:  To  My  heart,  and  not  to  the  ministering  angels.  Abimi  taught  that  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  were  to  last  for  Israel  7,000  years  (a  Divine  marriage-week), 
according  to  Is.  Ixii.  5.  Rabbi  Jeliudah  said,  that  Rabbi  Samuel  said,  that  the  days 
of  the  IMessiah  were  to  be  as  from  the  day  that  the  world  was  created  until  now, 
according  to  Deut.  xi.  21 .  Rabin  Nachman  said :  As  from  the  days  of  Noah  till  now, 
according  to  Is.  liv.  9.  Rabbi  Chija  said,  that  Rabbi  Jochanan  said  :  All  the 
prophets  have  only  prophesied  in  regard  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  world  to  come,  eye  has  not  seen,  0  God,  beside  Thee,  what  He  hath  prepared 
for  him  that  waiteth  for  Him  (Is.  Ixiv.  4).  And  this  is  opposed  to  what  Rabbi 
Samuel  said,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  this  world  and  the  days  of  the 
Messiah,  except  that  foreign  domination  would  cease.  Upon  which  the  Talmud  goes 
off  to  discourse  upon  repentance,  and  its  relation  to  perfect  riglitoousness. 

Lengthy  as  this  extract  may  be,  it  will  at  least  show  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween the  Rabbinic  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  picture  of  Him  presented 
in  the  New  Testament.  Surely  the  Messianic  idea,  as  realised  in  Christ,  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  views  current  in  those  times  ! 
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APPENDIX   X. 

ON  THE  SUPPOSED   TEMPLE-SYNAGOGUE. 
(Vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  x.  p.  246.) 

APP.       Putting  aside,  as  quite  untenable,  the  idea  of  a  regular  Beth  ha-Midrash  in  the 
X  Temple  (though  advocated  even  by  Wunsche),  we  have  here  to  inquire  whether 

— — Y— — ^  any  historical  evidence  can  be  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a  Synagogue  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Temple-buildings.  The  notice  (Sot.  vii.  8)  that  on  every  Sabbatic 
year  lection  of  certain  portions  was  made  to  the  people  in  the  'Court,'  and  that 
a  service  was  conducted  there  during  public  fasts  on  account  of  dry  weather  (Taan. 
ii.  5),  can,  of  course,  not  be  adduced  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  regular  Temple- 
Synagogue.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  said  in  Sanh.  88  b,  lines  19,  20 
from  top,  that  on  the  Sabbaths  and  feast-days  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  went 
out  upon  the  Chel  or  Terrace  of  the  Temple,  when  questions  were  asked  of  them 
and  answered.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  Tos.  Sanh.  vii.  (p.  158,  col.  d)  we  have  an 
inaccui'ate  statement  about  the  second  of  the  Temple-Sanhedrin  as  sitting  on  the 
Chel  (instead  of  at  the  enti'ance  to  the  Priests'  Court,  as  in  Sanh.  88  b),  and  that 
there  the  Sabbath  and  festive  discourses  are  loosely  designated  as  a  'Beth  ha- 
Midrash'  which  was  on  'the  Temple-Mount.''  But  since  exactly  the  same  de- 
scription— indeed,  in  the  same  words — of  what  took  place  is  given  in  the  Tosephta 
as  in  the  Talmud  itself,  the  former  must  be  corrected  by  the  latter,  or  rather  the 
term  '  Beth  ha-Midrash '  must  be  taken  in  the  wider  and  more  general  sense  as  the 
'  place  of  Rabbinic  exposition,'  and  not  as  indicating  any  permanent  Academy.  But 
even  if  the  words  in  the  Tosephta  were  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  those  in  the 
Talmud  itself,  they  contain  no  mention  of  any  Temple- Synagogue, 

Equally  inappropriate  are  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  this  supposed 
Temple-Synagogue.  The  first  of  them  is  derived  from  a  notice  in  Tos.  Sukkah. 
iv.  4,  in  which  R.  Joshua  explains  how,  during  the  first  night  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  pious  never  '  saw  sleep,'  since  they  went,  first  'to  the  Morning 
Sacrifice,  thence  to  the  Synagogue,  thence  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash,  thence  to  the 
festive  sacrifices,  thence  to  eat  and  to  drink,  thence  again  to  the  Beth  ha-Midrash, 
thence  to  the  Evening  Sacrifice,  and  thence  to  the  "joy  of  the  house  of  water- 
drawing  "  '  (the  night-feast  and  services  in  the  Temple-Courts).  The  only  other 
argument  is  that  from  Yoma  vii.  1,  2,  where  we  read  that  while  the  bullock  and 
the  goat  were  burned  the  High-Priest  read  to  the  people  certain  portions  of  the 
Law,  the  roll  of  which  was  handed  by  the  Chazzan  of  the  Synagogue  (it  is  not  said 
which  Synagogue)  to  the  head  of  the  Synagogue,  by  him  to  the  Sagan,  and  by  the 
Sagan  to  the  High-Priest.'    How  utterly  inconclusive  inferences  from  these  notices 

'  So    also    by    Maimonides,    Yad    ha-Chas.  the  Law  by  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  people, 

vol.  iv.  p.  241  a  (Hilc.  Sanh.  ch.  iii.).  according     to    Deut.    xxxi.    10.      Will    it    be 

'  A     similar     arrangement     is    described    in  argued  from  this  that  there  was  a  Synagogue 

Sot.  vii.  8    as    connected  with  the   reading   of  in  the  Temple  in  the  early  days  of  the  kings  ? 


THE  SUPPOSED  TEMPLE-SYNAGOGUE. 


US 


are,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  More  than  this — the  existence  of  a  Temple-Synagogue 
seems  entirely  incompatible  with  the  remark  in  Yoma  vii,  2,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  anyone  present  at  the  reading  of  the  High-Priest  to  witness  the  burning  of  the 
bullock  and  goat — and  that,  not  because  the  former  took  place  in  a  regular  Temple- 
Synagogue,  but  '  because  the  way  was  far  and  the  two  services  were  exactly  at  the 
same  time.'  Such,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  all  the  Talmudical  passages  from  which 
the  existence  of  a  regular  Temple-Synagogue  has  been  inferred,  and  with  what 
reason,  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  understand  that  Rabbinism  and  later  Judaism  should  have 
wished  to  locate  a  Synagogue  and  a  Beth  ha-Midrash  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Temple  itself.  But  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  such 
Christian  scholars  as  Reland,  Carpzov,  and  Lightfoot  should  have  been  content  to 
repeat  the  statement  without  subjecting  its  grounds  to  personal  examination. 
Vitringa  (Synag.  p.  30)  almost  grows  indignant  at  the  possibility  of  any  doubt — 
and  that,  although  he  himself  quotes  passages  from  Maimonides  to  the  eifect  that 
the  reading  of  the  Law  by  the  High-Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  took  place  in 
the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  hence  not  in  any  supposed  Synagogue.  Yet  commen- 
tators generally,  and  writers  on  the  Life  of  Christ  have  located  the  sitting  of  our 
Lord  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple  in  this  supposed  Temple-Synagogue  1  * 


APP. 
X 


>  In  a  former  book  ('  Sketches  of  Jewish  Life 
in  the  Time  of  onr  Lord  ')  I  had  expressed  hesi- 
tation and  misgivings  on  the  subject.  These  (as 
explained  in  tlie  text),  a  fuller  study  has  con- 
verted into  absolute  certitude  against  the  popu- 
larly accepted  hypothesis.  And  what,  indeed, 
could  have  been  the  meaning  of  a  Synagogue— 


which,  after  all,  stood  as  substitute  for  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  Services— within  the  precincts  of  the 
Temple  ;  or  how  could  the  respective  services  be 
so  arranged  as  not  to  clash  ;  or,  lastly,  have  not 
the  prayers  of  the  Synagogue,  admittedly,  taken 
the  place  of  the  Services  and  Sacrifices  of  the 
Temple  ? 
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ON   THE   PROPHECY,    IS.   XL.   3. 

(See  vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  260,  Note  2.) 

App        According  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  public  appearance  and  preaching  of  John 

Yj  '       was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  with  which  the  second  part  of  the  prophecies 

of  Isaiah  opens,  called  by  the  Rabbis,  'the  book  of  consolations.'     After  a  brief 

"^  general  preface  (Is.  xl.  1,  2),  the  words  occur  which  are  quoted  by  St.  Matthew  and 

St.  Mark  (Is.  xl.  o),  and  more  fully  by  St.  Luke  (Is.  xl.  3-5).     A  more  appropriate 

beginning  of  'the  book  of  consolations  '  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 

The  quotation  of  Is.  xl.  3  is  made  according  to  the  LXX.,  the  only  difference 
being  the  change  of  'the  paths  of  our  God'  into  'His  paths.'  The  divergences 
between  the  LXX.  and  our  Hebrew  text  of  Is.  xl.  4,  5  are  somewhat  more 
numerous,  but  equally  unimportant — the  main  difference  from  the  Hebrew  original 
lying  in  this,  that,  instead  of  rendering  '  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,'  we  have  in 
the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament,  'all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.'  As 
it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  LXX.  read  lyj;"  for  11,-1%  we  must  regard  their 
rendering  as  Targumic.  Lastly,  although  according  to  the  accents  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible  we  should  read,  '  The  Voice  of  one  crying  :  In  the  wilderness  prepare,'  &c., 
yet,  as  like  the  LXX.,  the  Targum,  and  the  Synoptists  render,  '  The  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness  :  Prepare,'  their  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  outweigh- 
ing the  authority  of  the  accents,  which  are  of  so  much  later  date. 

But  the  main  question  is,  whether  Is.  xl.  3,  &c.,  refers  to  Messianic  times  or 
not.  Most  modern  interpreters  regard  it  as  applying  to  the  return  of  the  exiles 
from  Babylon.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  critical  discussion  of  the 
passage  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  insertion  of  the  word  'salvation  '  in  v.  5 
by  the  LXX.  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  viewed  it  is  Messianic.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that  the  Synoptists  so  understood  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  quotation  from  Is.  xl.  was  regarded  by  the  Evangelists  as  fulfilled. 
when  John  the  Baptist  announced  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God.  We  have  [)roof 
positive  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  correctness  of  the  announcement  nuule  by 
John,  they  only  took  the  view  of  their  contemporaries  in  applying  Is.  Ix.  :!,  &e..  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  evidence  here  seems  to  be  indisputable,  for 
the  Targum  renders  the  dose  of  v.  9  ('  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold  your 
God  ! ')  by  thetvords  :  '  Sag  to  the  cities  of  the  Ilouse  of  Judah,  the  Kitigdom  ofgour 
God  shall  be  manifested.' 

In  fact,  according  to  tlie  Targum,  '  the  good  tidings '  are  not  brought  bg  Zion 
nor  bg  Jerusalem,  but  to  Zion  and  to  Jerusalem. 
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ON  THE  BAPTISM   OF  PROSELYTES. 

(See  vol.  i.  Book  II.  ch.  xi.  p.  273.) 

Only  those  who  have  made  study  of  it  can  have  any  idea  how  large,  and  some-  A  PP. 
times  bewildering,  is  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  Proselytes  and  their  ^11 
Baptism.     Our  present  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  Baptism  of  Proselytes.         ^^.^^^.-^ 

1.  Generally,  as  regards  proselytes  {Gerim)  we  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
Oer  ha-Shaar  (proselyte  of  the  gate)  and  Ger  Tosliahh  ('  sojourner,' settled  among 
Israel),  and  again  the  Ger  hatsfsedeq  (proselyte  of  righteousness)  and  Ger  habberifh 
(proselyte  of  the  covenant).  The  former  are  referred  to  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  7.  2), 
and  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Authorised  Version  under  the  desig- 
nation of  those  who  'fear  God,'  Acts  xiii.  16,  26;  are  'religious,'  Acts  xiii.  43; 
'devout,'  Acts  xiii.  50;  xvii.  4,  17;  'worship  God,'  Acts  xvi.  14;  xviii.  7. 
Whether  the  expression  '  devout '  and  '  feared  God  '  in  Acts  x.  2,  7  refers  to  pro- 
selytes of  the  gate  is  doubtful.  As  the  '  proselytes  of  the  gate '  only  professed  their 
faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  and  merely  bound  themselves  to  the  observance  of  the 
so-called  seven  Noachic  commandments  (on  which  in  another  place),  the  question 
of  '  baptism '  need  not  be  discussed  in  connection  with  them,  since  they  did  not 
€ven  undergo  circumcision. 

2.  It  was  otherwise  with  '  the  proselytes  of  righteousness,'  who  became  'chil- 
dren of  the  covenant,'  '  perfect  Israelites,'  Israelites  in  every  respect,  both  as  re- 
garded duties  and  privileges.  All  writers  are  agreed  that  three  things  were 
required  for  the  admission  of  such  proselytes:  Circumcision  (Milah),  Baptism 
{Tehhilah),  and  a  Sacrifice  {Qorban,  in  the  case  of  women:  baptism  and  sacrifice) — 
the  latter  consisting  of  a  burnt-offering  of  a  heifer,  or  of  a  pair  of  turtle  doves  or  of 
yoimg  doves  {Maimonides,  Hilkh.  Iss.  Biah  xiii.  5).  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  promise  had  to  be  made  of  such  a  sacrifice  when  the  services  of  the 
Sanctuary  were  restored.  On  this  and  the  ordinances  about  circumcision  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  further.  That  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
proselyte  is  so  frequently  stated  as  not  to  be  disputed  (See  Maimonides,  u.  s. ;  the 
tractate  Massekheth  Gerim  in  Kirchheim's  Septem  Libri  Talni.  Parvi,  pp.  38-44 
[which,  however,  adds  little  to  our  knowledge];  Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  44;  Ber.  47  b; 
Kerith,  9  a;  Jer.  Yebam.  p.  8  <Z;  Yebam.  45  b,  46  a  and  b,  48  J,  76  a;  Ab.  Sar.  57  a, 
59  a,  and  other  passages).  There  was,  indeed,  a  difference  between  Rabbis  Joshua 
and  Eliezer,  the  former  maintaining  that  baptism  alone  without  circumcision,  the 
latter  that  circumcision  alone  without  baptism,  sufficed  to  make  a  proselyte,  liut 
the  sages  decided  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  both  rites  (Yebam.  46  a  and  b). 
The  baptism  was  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  ordinarily 
Sanhedrists  (Yebam.  47  b),  but  in  case  of  necessity  others  might  act.  The  i)erson 
to  be  baptized,  having  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  undressed  completely,  made  fresh  pro- 
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APP.  fession  of  his  faith  before  what  were  designated  '  the  fathers  of  the  baptism  '  (our 
XII  Godfathers,  Kethub.  11  a;  Erub.  15  a),  and  then  immersed  completely,  so  that 
,_  ^  y  every  part  of  the  body  was  touched  by  the  water.  The  rite  would,  of  course,  be 
accompanied  by  exhortations  and  benedictions  {Maimonides,  Hilkh.  Milah  iii.  4; 
Hilkh.  Iss.  Biah  xiv.  6).  Baptism  was  not  to  be  administered  at  night,  nor 
on  a  Sabbath  or  feast-day  (Yebam.  4G  b).  Women  were  attended  by  those  of 
their  own  sex,  the  Rabbis  standing  at  the  door  outside.  Yet  unborn  children  of 
proselytes  did  not  require  to  be  baptized,  because  they  were  born  '  in  holiness  ' 
(Yebam.  78  a).  In  regard  to  the  little  children  of  proselytes  opinions  differed.  A 
person  under  age  was  indeed  received,  but  not  regarded  as  properly  an  Israelite 
till  he  had  attained  majority.  Secret  baptism,  or  where  only  the  mother  brought 
a  child,  was  not  acknowledged.  In  general,  the  statements  of  a  proselyte  about 
his  baptism  required  attestation  by  witnesses.  But  the  children  of  a  Jewess  or 
of  a  proselyte  were  regarded  as  Jews,  even  if  the  baptism  of  the  father  was 
doubtful. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  thing  when,  in  the  words  of  Maimonides,  a  stranger 
sought  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah,  and  the  change  of  condition 
which  he  underwent  was  regarded  as  complete.  The  waters  of  baptism  were  to 
him  in  very  truth,  though  in  a  far  different  from  the  Christian  sense,  the  '  bath  of 
regeneration '  (Titus  iii.  5).  As  he  stepped  out  of  these  waters  he  was  considered 
as  '  born  anew  ' — in  the  language  of  the  Rabbis,  as  if  he  were  '  a  little  child  just 
born  '  (Yeb.  23  a ;  48  i;  97  b),  as  '  a  child  of  one  day  '  (Mass.  Ger.  c.  ii,).  But  this 
new  birth  was  not  '  a  birth  from  above  '  in  the  sense  of  moral  or  spiritual  renova- 
tion, but  only  as  implying  a  new  relationship  to  God,  to  Israel,  and  to  his  own  past, 
present,  and  future.  It  was  expressly  enjoined  that  all  the  difficulties  of  his  new 
citizenship  should  first  be  set  before  him,  and  if,  after  that,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  yoke  of  the  law,  he  should  be  told  how  all  those  sorrows  and  persecutions  were 
intended  to  convey  a  greater  blessing,  and  all  those  commandments  to  redound  to 
greater  merit.  More  especially  was  he  to  regard  himself  as  a  new  man  in  reference 
to  his  past.  Country,  home,  habits,  friends,  and  relations  were  all  changed.  The 
past,  with  all  that  had  belonged  to  it,  was  past,  and  he  was  a  new  man — the  old, 
with  its  defilements,  was  buried  in  the  waters  of  baptism.  This  was  carried  out 
with  such  pitiless  logic  as  not  only  to  determine  such  questions  as  those  of  inherit- 
ance, but  that  it  was  declared  that,  except  for  the  sake  of  not  bringing  proselytism 
into  contempt,  a  proselyte  might  have  wedded  his  own  mother  or  sister  (com p.  Yeb. 
22  a;  Sanh.  58  b).  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  marriage  with  a  female  pro- 
selyte was  apparently  very  popular  (Horay.  13  a,  line  5  from  bottom ;  see  also 
Shem.  R.  27),  and  the  Talmud  names  at  least  three  celebrated  doctors  who  were 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  (comp.  Derenhourg,  Hist,  de  la  Palest.,  p.  223,  note  2). 
The  praises  of  proselytes  and  proselytism  are  also  sung  in  Vayy.  R.  1. 

If  anything  could  have  further  enhanced  the  value  of  such  proselytism,  it  would 
have  been  its  supposed  antiquity.  Tradition  traced  it  up  to  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
and  the  expression  (Gen.  xii.  5)  '  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  '  was  explained  as 
referring  to  their  proselytes,  since  '  every  one  that  makes  a  proselyte  is  as  if  he 
made  (created)  him'  (Ber.  R.  39,  comp.  also  the  Targums  Pseudo-Jon.  and  Jerus. 
and  Midr.  on  Cant.  i.  8).  The  Talmud,  differing  in  this  from  the  Targumim,  finds 
in  Exod.  ii.  5  a  reference  to  the  baptism  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Sotah  12  b, 
line  3;  Megill.  13  a,  line  11).  In  Shem.  R.  27  Jethro  is  proved  to  have  been  a 
convert,  from  the  circumstance  that  his  original  name  had  been  J  ether  (Exod. 
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iv.  18),    an  additional  letter  (Jethro),  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  having  been       APP. 
added  to  his  name  when  he  became  a  proselyte  (comp.  also  Zebhach.  1 16  a  and        xil 
Targuni  Ps.-Jon.  on  Exod.   xviii.  6,  27,  Numb.   xxiv.  21.     To  pass   over   other  v  ^_  ^  -^  , 
instances,  we  are  pointed  to  Ruth  (Targum  on  Ruth  i.  10, 15),  and  to  Nebuzaradan 
— who  is  also  described  as  a  proselyte  (Sanh.  96  b,  line  19  from  the  bottom).     But 
it  is  said  that  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  proselytes  were  not  admitted  by 
the  Sanhedrin  because  their  motives  were  suspected  (Yeb.  76  a),  or  that  at  least 
they  were  closely  watched. 

But  although  the  baptism  of  proselytes  seems  thus  far  beyond  doubt,  Christian 
theologians  have  discussed  the  question,  whether  the  rite  was  practised  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  or  only  introduced  after  the  destruc'ion  of  the  Temple  and  its  Services, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Sacrifice  previously  offered.  The  controversy,  which  owed 
its  origin  chiefly  to  dogmatic  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Baptists,  has  since  been  continued  on  historical  or  quasi-historical  grounds.  The 
silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  can  scarcely  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  later  origin 
of  the  rite.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  Baptism  did  not  take  the 
place  of  sacrifices  in  any  other  instance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a  rite  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  proselytes. 

Again,  if  a  Jew  who  had  become  Levitically  defiled,  required  immersion,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  heathen  would  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  services  of 
the  Sanctuary  without  a  similar  purification.  But  we  have  also  positive  testimony 
(which  the  objections  of  Winer,  Keil,  and  Leyrer,  in  my  opinion  do  not  invalidate), 
that  the  baptism  of  proselytes  existed  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  For, 
whereas  the  school  of  Shammai  is  said  to  have  allowed  a  proselyte  who  was  cir- 
cumcised on  the  eve  of  the  Passover,  to  partake  after  baptism  of  the  Passover,  Hhe 
school  of  Hillel  forbade  it.  This  controversy  must  be  regarded  as  proving  that  at 
that  time  (previous  to  Christ)  the  baptism  of  proselytes  was  customary  '(Pes.  viii.  8, 
Eduy.  V.  2). 

1  The  case  supposed  by  the  school  of  Shammai  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism.    For  that  the 

would,  however,  have  been  impossible,  since,  ac-  baptizing  would  be  accei)UibK>  to  Him,  if  they 

cording  to  Rabbinic   directions,  a   certiiin   time  made  use  of  it,  not  for  \\\v  puttinsj;  a«ay  (remis- 

must   have   elapsed  between  circumcision  and  sion)  of  some  sins,  but  for  tlu'  purification  of  the 

baptism.  body,  aft*>r   that  the  soul  had   been   previously 

"  The  following  notice  from  Josephns  (Ant.  cleansed  by  righteousness.  And  when  others  had 
xviii.  5,  2)  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  come  in  crowcls,  for  they  were  exceedingly  moved 
for  the  view  which  it  presents  of  baptism.  It  by  hearing  these  \\  ords,  Ilerod,  fearing  lest  such 
shows  what  views  rationalising  Jews  took  of  the  influence  of  his  over  the  peoj)!*'  might  lead  to 
work  of  the  Baptist,  and  how  little  such  were  some  rebellion,  for  they  scinud  ready  to  do  any- 
able  to  enter  into  thereat  meaning  of  his  baptism.  thing  by  his  council,  deemed  it  l)i'st,  before  any- 
'But  to  some  of  the  Jews  it  ajjpcared,  tliat  the  thing  new  should  happen  through  him,  to  put 
destruction  of  Herod's  army  caiuf  from  (iod,  him  to  death,  rather  than  that,  wlieu  a  change 
and,  indeed,  as  a  righteous  punishment  on  ac-  should  arise  in  affaire,  he  might  have  to  repent,' 
count  of  what  had  been  done  to  John,  who  wiis  »&c.  On  the  credibility  of  this  testimony  see  the 
Burnamed  the  Baptist.  For  Herod  ordered  him  Article  on  Josephus,  m  S7»ith'/<  'Dictionary  of 
to  be  killed,  a  good  man,  and  who  commanded  Christian  Biography,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  441-400  (see 
the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteous-  especially  pp.  458,  459). 
ness  towards  one   another,  and  piety  towards 
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JEWISH  ANGELOLOGY  AND  DEMONOLOGY.      THE  FALL  OF  THE  ANGELS. 
(See  vol.  i.  Book  III.  ch.  i.  p.  306.) 

APP.  Without  here  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  Angels  and  devils  as 
XIII       presented  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Pseudepigrapha,  it  will  be 

— ~Y— ^^  admitted  that  considerable  progression  may  be  marked  as  we  advance  from  even 
the  latest  Canonical  to  Apocryphal,  and  again  from  these  to  the  Pseudepigraphic 
-Writings.  The  same  remark  applies  even  more  strongly  to  a  comparison  of  the 
latter  with  Rabbinic  literature.  There  we  have  comparatively  little  of  the 
Biblical  in  its  purity.  But,  added  to  it,  we  now  find  much  that  is  the  outcome  of 
Eastern  or  of  prurient  imagination,  of  national  conceit,  of  ignorant  superstition, 
and  of  foreign,  especially  Persian,  elements.  In  this  latter  respect  it  is  true — not, 
indeed,  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  Angels,  but  much  of  its  Rabbinic 
elaboration — that  '  the  names  of  the  Angels  (and  of  the  months)  were  brought 
from  Babylon'  (Jer.  Rosh.  haSh.  56  d  ;  Ber.  R.  48),  and  with  the  'names,'  not  a 
few  of  the  notions  regarding  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  much  of  the  symbolism  which  it  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  is  singularly 
beautiful. 

I.  Angelology. 

1.  Creation,  Number,  Duration,  and  Location  of  the  Angels.  We  are  now  con- 
sidering, not  the  Angel-Princes  but  that  vast  unnumbered  '  Host '  generally  desig- 
nated as  '  the  ministering  Angels '  (f|-i2,\-i  "'^N!'^)-  Opinions  differ  (Ber.  R.  3) 
whether  they  were  created  on  the  second  day  as  being  '  spirits,'  '  winds'  (Ps.  civ.  4), 
or  on  the  fifth  day  (Is.  vi.  2)  in  accordance  with  the  works  of  Creation  on  those 
days.  Viewed  in  reference  to  God's  Service  and  Praise,  they  are  'a  flaming  fire': 
in  regard  to  their  office,  winged  messengers  (Pirqe  de  R.  El.  4).  But  not  only  so: 
every  day  ministering  Angels  are  created,  whose  aj^parent  destiny  is  only  to  raise 
the  praises  of  God,  after  which  they  pass  away  into  the  fiery  stream  {Nahar  de- 
Nur)  whence  they  originally  issued  '  (Chag.  14  a  ;  Ber,  R.  78).  More  than  this— 
a  new  Angel  is  created  to  execute  every  behest  of  God,  and  then  passeth  away 
(Chag.  u.  s.).  This  continual  new  creation  of  Angels,  which  is  partly  a  beautiful 
allegory,  partly  savours  of  the  doctrine  of  '  emanation,'  is  Biblically  supported  by 
an  appeal  to  Lament,  iii.  23.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  daily  a  Kath,  or  company, 
of  Angels  is  created  for  the  daily  service  of  God,  and  that  every  word  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  His  mouth  becomes  an  '  Angel '  [Messenger — mark  here  the  ideal 
unity  of  Word  and  Deed],  (Chag.  14  «)• 

The  vast  number  of  that  Angelic  Host,  and  the  consequent  safety  of  Israel  as 

•  This  stream  iggiies  from  under  the  throne  of      tiires '  in  their  awe  at  the  glory  of  God  (Ber.  R. 
God,  and  is  really  the  sweat  of  the  '  living  crea-      78). 
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against  its  enemies,  was  described  in  the  most  hyperbolic  language.     There  were       aPP. 

12  31azzaloth  (signs  of  the  Zodiac),  each  having  iiO  chiefs  of  armies,  each  chief        xill 

with  30  legions,  each  legion  with  80  leaders,  each  leader  with  30  captains,  each  ^  _^     -^  - 

captain  with  30  under  him,  and  each  of  these  with  865,000  stars — and  all  were 

created  for  the  sake  of  Israel!     (Ber.  32  b).     Similarly,  when  Nebuchadnezzar 

proposed  to  ascend  into  heaven,  and  to  exalt  his  throne  above  the  stars,  and  be  like 

the  Most  High,  the  Bath  Qol  replied  to  this  grandson  of  Nimrod  that  man's  age  was 

70,  or  at  most  80  years,  while  the  way  from  earth  to  the  firmament  occupied  500 

vcars,  the  thickness  of  the  firmament  was  500  vears,"  from  one  firmament  to  the  "InJer. 

*  Bcr  2  c  it  Is 

other  occupied  other  500  years,  the  feet  of  the  living  creatures  were  equal  to  all  50  years. 

that  had  preceded,  and  the  joints  of  their  feet  to  as  many  as  had  preceded  them, 
and  so  on  increasingly  through  all  their  members  up  to  their  horns,  after  which 
came  the  Throne  of  Glory,  the  feet  of  which  again  equalled  all  that  had  preceded, 
and  so  on(Chag.  18  a)".'  In  connection  with  this  we  read  in  Chag.  12  J  that  there  "See  also 
are  .seven  heavens :  the  Vilon,  in  which  there  is  the  sun ;  Reqia,  in  which  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  moon,  stars,  and  planets  are  fixed ;  Shechaqim,  in  which  are  the 
millstones  to  make  the  manna  for  the  pious;  Zebhul,  in  wliich  the  Upper  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Temple  and  the  Altar  are,  and  in  which  Michael,  the  chief  Angel-Prince, 
offers  sacrifices;  3Iaon,  in  which  the  Angels  of  the  Ministry  are,  who  sing  by  night 
and  are  silent  by  day  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of  Israel  (who  now  have  their  ser- 
vices) ;  Machon,  in  which  are  the  treasuries  of  snow,  hail,  the  chambers  of  noxious 
dews,  and  of  the  receptacles  of  water,  the  chamber  of  the  wind,  and  the  cave  of 
mist,  and  their  doors  are  of  fire;  lastly,  Arahoth,  wherein  Justice,  Judgment,  and 
Righteousness  are,  the  treasures  of  Life,  of  Peace,  and  of  Blessing,  the  souls  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  spirits  and  souls  of  those  who  are  to  be  born  in  the  future,  and 
the  dew  by  which  the  dead  are  to  be  raised.  There  also  are  the  Ophanim,  and  the 
Seraphim,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the  ministering  Angels,  and  the  Throne 
of  Glory,  and  over  them  is  enthroned  the  Great  King.  [For  a  description  of  this 
Throne  and  of  the  Appearance  of  its  King,  see  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  4.]  On  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  every  power  and  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  hypostatised  into 
an  Angel — such  as  hail,  rain,  wind,  sea,  &c. ;  similarly,  every  occurrence,  such  as 
life,  death,  nourishment,  poverty,  nay,  as  it  is  expressed:  'there  is  not  a  stalk  of 
grass  upon  earth  but  it  has  its  Angel  in  heaven  '  (Ber.  R.  10).  This  seems  to 
approximate  the  views  of  Alexandrian  Mysticism.  So  also,  perhaps,  the  idea  that 
certain  Biblical  heroes  became  after  death  Angels.  But  as  this  may  be  regarded 
as  implying  their  service  as  messengers  of  God,  we  leave  it  for  the  present. 

2.  2Vie  Angel- Princes,  their  location,  names,  and  offices.  Any  limitation,  as  to 
duration  or  otherwise,  of  the  Ministering  Angels  does  not  apply  either  to  the 
Ophanim  (or  wheel-angels),  the  Seraphim,  the  Chayoth  (or  living  creatures),  nor  to 
the  Angel-Princes  (Ber.  R.  78).*  In  Chag.  13  a,  h  the  name  Chashmal  is  given 
to  the  '  living  creatures.'  The  word  is  explained  as  composed  of  two  others  which 
mean  silence  and  speech — it  being  beautifully  explained,  that  they  keep  silence 
when  the  Word  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  and  speak  when  He  has  ceased. 
It  would  be  difficult  exactly  to  state  the  number  of  the  Angel-Princes.  The 
70  nations,  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  had  each  their  Angel-Prince  (Targ. 
Jer.  on  Gen.  xi.  7,  8  ;  comp.  Ber.  R.  5G  ;  Sliem.  R.  21  :  Vayyi.  R.  29;  Ruth  R. 
ed.  Warsh.  p.  36  b),  who  plead  their  cause  with  God.     Hence,  these  Angels  are 

'  Some  add   the  Cherubim   as  another  and        the  living  creatures  was  to  an  extent  of  51.5  years' 

separate  class.  joiiniev,  which   is   proved   from   the   numerical 

'According  to  Jer.   Ber.  ix.  1,  the  abode  of        value  of  the  word  ,"nii">  '  straight' (Ezek.  i.  7). 
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APP.  really  hostile  to  Israel,  and  may  be  regarded  as  not  quite  good  Angels,  and  are  cast 
XIII  down  when  the  nationality  which  they  represent  is  destroyed.  It  may  have  been 
^  ^^  ,  as  a  reflection  on  Christian  teaching  that  Israel  was  described  as  not  requiring  any 
representative  with  God,  like  the  Gentiles.  For,  as  will  soon  appear,  this  was  not 
the  general  view  entertained.  Besides  these  Gentile  Angel-Princes  there  were 
other  chiefs,  whose  ofiice  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  Of  these  5  are  specially 
mentioned,  of  whom  four  surround  the  Throne  of  God:  Michael,  Gabriel,  Rephael, 
and  Uriel.  But  the  greatest  of  all  is  Metatron,  who  is  under  the  Throne,  and 
before  it.  These  Angels  are  privileged  to  be  within  the  Pargod,  or  cloudy  veil, 
while  the  others  only  hear  the  Divine  commands  or  counsels  outside  this  curtain 
(Chag.  16  a,  Pirqe  d.  R.  El.  iv.).  It  is  a  slight  variation  when  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6  enumerates  the  following  as  the  6  principal  Angels: 
Michael,  Gabriel,  Metatron,  Yophiel,  Uriel,  and  Yophyophyah.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(ch.  XX.)  speaks  also  of  6  principal  Angels,  while  Pirqe  d.  R.  Eliez.  iv.  mentions 
seven.  In  that  very  curious  passage  (Berakhoth  51  a)  we  read  of  three  directions 
given  by  Suriel,  Prince  of  the  Face,  to  preserve  the  Rabbis  from  the  Techaspith 
(company  of  Evil  Angels),  or,  according  to  others,  from  Istalganith  (another 
company  of  Evil  Angels).  In  Chag.  13  b  we  read  of  an  Angel  called  Sandalpon, 
who  stands  upon  the  earth,  while  his  head  reaches  500  years'  way  beyond  the 
living  creatures.  He  is  supposed  to  stand  behind  the  IMerkabah  (the  throne- 
chariot),  and  make  crowns  for  the  Creator,  which  rise  of  their  own  accord.  We 
also  read  of  Sagsagel,  who  taught  Moses  the  sacred  Name  of  God,  and  was  present 
at  his  death.  But,  confining  ourselves  to  the  five  principal  Angel-chiefs,  we  have, 
a.  Metatron,^  who  appears  most  closely  to  correspond  to  the  Angel  of  the  Face, 
or  the  Logos.  He  is  the  representative  of  God.  In  the  Talmud  (Sanh.  38  b)  a 
Christian  is  introduced  as  clumsily  starting  a  controversy  on  this  point,  that, 
according  to  the  Jewish  contention,  Exod.  xxiv.  1  should  have  read,  'Come  up  to 
Me.'  On  this  R.  Idith  explained  that  the  expression  referred  to  the  Metatron 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  21),  but  denied  the  inference  that  Metatron  was  either  to  be  adored, 
or  had  power  to  forgive  sins,  or  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Mediator.  In 
continuation  of  this  controversy  we  are  told  (Chag.  15  a,  b)  that,  when  an  apostate 
Rabbi  had  seen  Metatron  sitting  in  heaven,  and  would  have  inferred  from  it  that 
there  were  two  supreme  powers,  Metatron  received  from  another  Angel  60  fiery 
stripes  so  as  to  prove  his  inferiority!  In  Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  Gen.  v.  24  he  is  called 
the  Great  Scribe,  and  also  the  Prince  of  this  world.  He  is  also  designated  as  '  the 
Youth,'  and  in  the  Kabbalah  as  '  the  Little  God,'  who  had  7  names  like  the 
Almighty,  and  shared  His  Majesty.  He  is  also  called  the  '  Prince  of  the  Face," 
and  described  as  the  Angel  who  sits  in  the  innermost  chamber  (Chag.  5  b),  while 
the  other  Angels  hear  their  commands  outside  the  Veil  (Chag.  16  a).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  showing  the  unseen  to  Moses  (Siphre,  p.  141  a),  and  as  instructing  infants 
who  have  died  without  receiving  knowledge  (Abhod.  Zar.  3  b).  In  the  Introduction 
to  the  Midrash  on  Lamentations  there  is  a  revolting  story  in  which  Metatron  is  re- 
presented as  proposing  to  shed  tears  in  order  that  God  might  not  have  to  weep  over 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  which,  however,  the  Almighty  is  made  to  refuse 
His  assent.  We  hesitate  to  quote  further  from  the  passage.  In  Siphre  on  Deut. 
(ed.  Friedm.  p.  141  a)  Metatron  is  said  to  have  shown  Moses  the  whole  of  Pales- 
tine.    He  is  also  said  to  have  gone  before  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 

»  On  the  controverpy  on  the  meaniiie  of  the        Metator,   divider,   arranger,   representative,  we 
name   Metatron,    whetiier    it  means   under  the        \\  ill  not  enter, 
throne,  or  behind  the  throne,  or  is  the  game  as 
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h.  Michael  ('  who  is  like  God  ? '),  or  the  Great  Prince  (Chag.  12  h).  He  stands  AFP. 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  According  to  Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  Exod.  XIII 
xxiv.  1,  he  is  the  Prince  of  Wisdom.  According  to  the  Targuin  on  Ps.  cxxxvii.  ^^.^-^^^^.^ 
7,  8,  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  the  representative  of  Israel.  According  to  Sebach. 
62  a  he  offers  upon  the  heavenly  Altar  ;  according  to  some,  the  souls  of  the  pious  ; 
according  to  others,  lambs  of  fire.  Put,  although  Michael  is  the  Prince  of  Israel, 
he  is  not  to  be  invoked  by  them  (Jer.  Ber.  ix.  13  a).  In  Yoma  77  a  we  have  an 
instance  of  his  ineffectual  advocacy  for  Israel  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  origin  of  his  name  as  connected  with  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  is 
explained  in  Bemidb.  R.  2.  Many  instances  of  his  activity  are  related.  Thus,  he 
delivered  Abraham  from  the  fiery  oven  of  Nimrod,  and  afterwards,  also,  the  Three 
Children  out  of  the  fiery  furnace.  He  was  the  principal  or  middle  Angel  of  the 
three  who  came  to  announce  to  Abraham  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Gabriel  being  at  his 
right,  and  Rephael  at  his  left.  Michael  also  saved  Lot.  Michael  and  Gabriel 
wrote  down  that  the  primogeniture  belonged  to  Jacob,  and  God  confirmed  it. 
Michael  and  Gabriel  acted  as  '  friends  of  the  bridegroom  '  in  the  nuptials  of  Adam. 
Yet  they  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  glory  of  Moses.  Michael  is  also  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Angel  in  the  bush  (according  to  others,  Gabriel).  At  the  death 
of  Moses,  Michael  prepared  his  bier,  Gabriel  spread  a  cloth  over  the  head  of  Moses, 
and  Sagsagel  over  his  feet.  In  the  world  to  come  Michael  would  pronounce  the 
blessing  over  the  fruits  of  Eden,  then  hand  them  to  Gabriel,  who  would  give  them 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  so  on  to  David.  The  superiority  of  Michael  over  Gabriel  is 
asserted  in  Ber.  4  b,  where,  by  an  ingenious  combination  with  Dan.  x.  18,  it  is 
shown  that  Is.  vi.  6  applies  to  him  (both  having  the  word  "inS,  one).  It  is  added 
that  Michael  flies  in  one  flight,  Gabriel  in  two,  Elijah  in  four,  and  the  Angel  of 
Death  in  eight  flights  (no  doubt  to  give  time  for  repentance). 

c.   Gabriel  ('the  Hero  of  God')  represents    rather   judgment,  while  Michael 
represents  mercy.     Thus  he  destroyed  Sodom  (Bab,  Mez.  86  b,  and  other  places). 
He  restored  to  Tamar  the  pledges  of  Judah,  which  Samniael  had  taken   away 
(Sot.  10  b).     He  struck  the  servants  of  the  Egyptian  princess,  who  would  have 
kept  their  mistress  from  taking  Moses  out  of  the  water  (Sot.  12  5);  also  Moses, 
that  he   might  cry  and  so  awaken  pity.      According  to  some,    it  was  he  who 
delivered  the  Three  Children  ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  he  killed  the  men  that  were 
standing  outside  the  furnace.      He  also  smote  the  army  of   Sennacherib.     The 
passage  in  Ezek.  x.  2,  7  was  applied  to  Gabriel,  who  had  received  from  the  Cherub 
two  coals,  which,  however,  he  retained  for  six  years,  in  the  hope  that  Israel  might 
repent."     He  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Ezek.  ix.  4  as  affixing  the  mark  on  the  ^  Gabriel 
forehead  which  is  a  n.  drawn,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked,  in  blood  (Shabb.  55  a).  wa«  also 
We  are  also  told  that  he  had  instructed  Moses  about  making  the  Candlestick,  on  nmm%^- 
which  occasion  he  had  put  on  an  apron,  like  a  goldsmith  ;  and  that  he  had  disputed  g(^'^|^u®  yj^ 
with  Michael  about  the  meaning  of  a  word.     To  his  activity  the  bringing  of  fruits  sins  of  Is- 
to  maturity  is  ascribed— perhaps  because  he  was  regarded  as  made  of  fire,  while  Jst)*;^^'^' 
Michael  was  made  of  snow  (Deb.   R.   5).     These  Angels  are  supposed  to  stand 
beside  each  other,  without  the  fire  of  the  one  injuring  the  snow  of  the  other.     The 
curious  legend   is  connected  with   him  (Shabb.   56  b,  Sanh.  21   b),  that,  when 
Solomon  married  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  Gabriel  descended  into  the  sea,  and  fixed 
a  reed  in  it,  around  which  a  mudbank  gathered,  on  which  a  forest  sprang  up.     On 
this  site  imperial  Rome  was  built.     The  meaning  of  the  legend— or  perhaps  rather 
allegory — seems  (as  explained  in  other  parts  of  this  book)  that,  when  Israel  began 
to  decline  from  God,  the  punishment  tlirough  its  enemies  was  prepared,   which 
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j^pp  culminated  in  the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  the  future  age  Gabriel  would  hunt  and 
XIII  ^^^y  Leviathan,  This  also  may  be  a  parabolic  representation  of  the  destruction  of 
.  _^       ^  ,  Israel's  enemies. 

d.  Of  Uriel  ('  God  is  my  light ')  and  Rephael  ('  God  heals ')  it  need  only  be  said, 
that  the  one  stands  at  the  left  side  of  the  Throne  of  glory,  the  other  behind  it.' 

3.  The  Ministering  Angels  and  their  31inistry.  The  ministry  of  the  Angels 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of  praising  God,  and  that  of  executing  His 
behests.  In  regard  to  the  former,  there  are  694,000  myriads  who  daily  praise  the 
Name  of  God.  From  sunrise  to  sundown  they  say  :  Holy,  holy,  holy,  and  from 
sundown  to  sunrise  :  Blessed  be  the  Glory  of  God  from  its  place.  In  connection 
with  this  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  allegory  (Shem.  R.  21)  that  the  Angel  of 
prayer  weaves  crowns  for  God  out  of  the  prayers  of  Israel.  As  to  the  execution 
of  the  Divine  commands  by  the  Angels,  it  is  suggested  (Aboth  d.  R.  Nathan  8) 
that  their  general  designation  as  ministering  Angels  might  have  led  to  jealousy 
among  them.  Accordingly,  their  names  were  always  a  composition  of  that  of 
God  with  the  special  commission  entrusted  to  them  (Shem.  R.  29),  so  that  the 
name  of  each  Angel  depended  on  his  message,  and  might  vary  with  it  (Ber.  R.  78). 
This  is  beautifully  explained  in  Yalkut  (vol.  ii.  Par.  797),  where  we  are  told  that 
each  Angel  has  a  tablet  on  his  lieart,  in  which  the  Name  of  God  and  that  of  the 
Angel  is  combined.  This  change  of  names  explained  the  answer  of  the  Angel  to 
Manoah  (Bemidb.  R.  10).  It  is  impossible  to  enumei'ate  all  the  instances  of 
Angelic  activity  recorded  in  Talmudic  writings.  Angels  had  performed  the  music 
at  the  first  sacrifice  of  Adam  ;  they  had  announced  the  consequence^  of  liis 
punishment  ;  they  had  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  serpent  ;  they  had  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  in  the  form  of  a  baker,  a  sailor,  and  an  Arab.  120,000  of 
them  had  danced  before  Jacob  when  he  left  Laban  ;  4,000  myriads  of  them  were 
ready  to  fight  for  him  against  Esau  ;  22,000  of  them  descended  on  Sinai  and  stood 
beside  Israel  when,  in  their  terror  at  the  Voice  of  God,  they  fled  for  twelve  miles. 
Angels  were  directed  to  close  the  gates  of  heaven  when  the  prayer  of  Moses  with 
the  All-powerful,  Ineilable  Name  in  it,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Sagsagel,  would 
have  prevented  his  death.  Finally,  as  they  were  j^ledged  to  help  Israel,  so  would 
they  also  punish  every  apostate  Israelite.  Especially  would  they  execute  that 
most  terrible  punishment  of  throwing  souls  to  each  other  from  one  world  to 
another.  By  the  side  of  these  debasing  superstitions  we  come  upon  beautiful 
allegories,  such  as  that  a  good  and  an  evil  Angel  always  accompanied  man,  but 
especially  on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  when  he  returned  from  the  Synagogue,  and 
that  for  every  precept  he  oljserved  God  sent  him  a  protecting  Angel.  Tliis  idea  is 
Tealistically  developed  in  Pirke  d.  R.  El.  15,  where  the  various  modes  and  times  iu 
which  the  good  Angels  keep  man  from  destruction  are  set  forth. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the  system  of  Rabbinism, 
that  the  heavenly  host  should  be  represented  as  forming  a  sort  of  consultative  San- 
hedrin.  Since  God  never  did  anything  without  first  taking  counsel  with  the  family 
above  (Sanh.  38  6),"  it  had  been  so  when  He  resolved  to  create  man.  ,  After- 
wards the  Angels  had  interceded  for  Adam,  and,  when  God  pointed  to  his  dis- 
obedience, they  had  urged  that  thus  death  would  also  come  upon  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  were  sinless,  since  one  fate  must  come  to  the  just  and  the  unjust.     Similarly, 

>  The  names  of    the  four    Angel-Princes—  takes  awa}',  not  when  lie  giveth  (Job  i.  21)— and 

Michael,   Gabriel,   Uriel,   and  Raphael — are  ex-  it  is  argued  that,  wherever  the  expression  'and 

plained  in  Bemid.  R.  2.  Jehovah  '  occurs,  as  in  the  last  clause  of  1  Kings 

»  According  to  Jer.  Ber.  ix.  7  (p.  14  6),  God  xxii.  23,  it  means  God  and  His  Sanliedrin. 
only  takes  counsel  with  His  Sanhedrin  when  He 
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they  had  interceded  for  Isaac,  when  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  him,  and  finally        APP. 
dropijcd  three  tears  on  the  sacrificial  knife,   by  which  its  edge  became  blunted.        xill 
And  so  through  the  rest  of  Israel's  history,  where  on  all  critical  occasions  Jewish    .  _^  ^.^..^ 
legend  introduces  the  Angels  on  the  scene. 

4.  Limitation  of  the  poiver  of  the  Angels.  According  to  Jewish  ideas,  the 
faculties,  the  powers,  and  even  the  knowledge  of  Angels  were  limited.  They  are, 
indeed,  pure  spiritual  beings  (Vayyikra  R.  24),  without  sensuous  requirements 
(Yonia  75  b),  without  hatred,  envy,  or  jealousy  (Chag.  14),  and  without  sin 
(Pirqe  d.  R.  El.  46).  They  know  much,  notably  the  future  (Ab.  d.  R.  Nath.  37), 
and  have  part  in  the  Divine  Light.  They  live  on  the  beams  of  the  Divine  Glory 
(Bern.  R.  21),  are  not  subject  to  our  limitations  as  to  movement,  see  but  are  not  seen 
(Ab.  d.  R.  Nath.  u.  s.),  can  turn  their  face  to  any  side  (Ab.  d.  R.  Nath.  37),  and 
only  appear  to  share  in  our  ways,  such  as  in  eating  (Ber.  R.  48).  Still,  in  many 
respects  they  are  inferior  to  Israel,  and  had  been  employed  in  ministry  (Ber.  R.  75). 
They  were  unable  to  give  names  to  the  animals,  which  Adam  did  (Pirqe  d.  R.  El.  13). 
Jacob  had  wrestled  with  the  Angel  and  prevailed  over  him  when  the  Angel  wept 
(Chull.  92  (i).  Thus  it  was  rather  their  nature  than  their  powers  or  dignity  which 
distinguished  them  from  man.  No  Angel  could  do  two  messages  at  the  same  time 
(Ber.  R.  50).  In  general  they  are  merely  instruments  blindly  to  do  a  certain 
work,  not  even  beholding  the  Throne  of  Glory  (Bemidb.  R.  14),  but  needed  mutual 
assistance  (Vayyikra  R.  31).  They  are  also  liable  to  punishments  (Chag.  16  a). 
Thus,  tliey  were  banished  from  their  station  for  138  years,  because  they  had  told 
Lot  that  God  would  destroy  Sodom,  while  the  Angel-Princes  of  the  Gentiles  were 
kept  in  chains  till  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  As  regards  their  limited  knowledge,  with 
the  exception  of  Gabriel,  they  do  not  understand  Chaldee  or  Syriac  (Sot.  33  a). 
The  realistic  application  of  their  supposed  ignorance  on  this  score  need  not  here  be 
rei)eated  (see  Shabb.  12  b).  As  the  Angels  are  inferior  to  the  righteous,  it  follows 
that  they  are  so  to  Israel,  God  had  informed  the  Angels  that  the  creation 
of  man  was  superior  to  theirs,  and  it  had  excited  their  envy.  Adam  attained  a 
])lace  much  nearer  to  God  than  they,  and  God  loved  Israel  more  than  the  Angels, 
And  God  had  left  all  the  ministering  Angels  in  order  to  come  to  Moses,  and 
when  He  communicated  with  him  it  was  directly,  and  the  Angels  standing  be- 
tween them  did  not  bear  what  passed.  In  connection  with  this  ministry  of  the 
Angels  on  behalf  of  Biblical  heroes  a  curious  legend  may  here  find  its  place. 
From  a  combination  of  Ex.  xviii.  4  with  Ex.  ii.  15  the  strange  inference  was  made 
that  Moses  had  actually  been  seized  by  Pharaoh.  Two  diflerent  accounts  of  how 
he  escaped  from  his  power  are  given.  According  to  the  one,  the  sword  with  which 
he  was  to  be  executed  rebounded  from  the  neck  of  Moses,  and  was  broken,  to 
which  Cant.  vii.  5  was  supposed  to  refer,  it  being  added  that  the  rebound  killed 
the  would-be  executioner.  According  to  another  account,  an  Angel  took  the  place 
of  Moses,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  fly,  his  flight  being  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  all  the  attendants  of  the  king  were  miraculously  rendered  either  dumb, 
deaf,  or  blind,  so  that  they  could  not  execute  the  behests  of  their  master.  Of  this 
miraculous  interposition  Moses  is  sujiposed  to  have  been  reminded  in  Ex.  iv.  11, 
for  his  encouragement  in  undertaking  his  mission  to  Pharoah.  In  the  exaggeration 
of  Jewish  boastfuluess  in  the  Law,  it  was  said  that  the  Angels  had  wished  to 
receive  the  Law,  but  that  they  had  not  been  granted  this  privilege  (Job  xxviii.  21). 
And  sixty  myriads  of  Angels  had  crowned  with  two  crowns  every  Israelite  who 
at  Mount  Sinai  had  taken  upon  himself  the  Law  (Shabb.  88  a).     In  view  of  all 
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^pp         tills  we  need  scarcely  mention  the  Rabbinic  prohibition  to  address  to  the  Angela 
XIII        prayers,  even  although  they  bore  them  to  heaven  (Jer.   Ber.   ix.   1),  or   to   make 
.  _^    _^^ .    pictorial  representations  of  them  (Targ.  Ps.-Jon.  on  Ex.   xx.   23;  Mechilta  on  the 
passage,  ed.  Weiss,  p.  80  o). 

5.  The  Angels  are  not  absolutely  good.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  really 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Rabbis.  Thus  it  is  said  that,  when  God  consulted  the 
Angels,  they  opposed  the  creation  of  man,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  God  had  con- 
cealed from  them  that  man  would  sin.  But  more  than  this — the  Angels  had 
actually  conspired  for  the  fall  of  man  (the  whole  of  this  is  also  related  in  Pirqe  d. 
R.  El.  13).  Nor  had  their  jealousy  and  envy  been  confined  to  that  occasion. 
They  had  accused  Abraham,  that,  when  he  gave  a  great  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
but  did  not  even  offer  to  God  a  bullock  or  a  goat.  Similarly,  they  had  laid  charges 
against  Ishmael,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  left  to  perish  of  thirst.  They  had 
expostulated  with  Jacob,  because  he  went  to  sleep  at  Bethel.  But  especially  had 
they,  from  envy,  opposed  Moses'  ascension  into  heaven ;  they  had  objected  to  his  being 
allowed  to  write  down  the  Law,  falsely  urging  that  Moses  would  claim  the  glory 
of  it  for  himself,  and  they  are  represented,  in  a  strangely  blasphemous  manner,  as 
having  been  with  difficulty  apiieased  by  God.  In  Shabb.  88  I>  we  have  an  account 
of  how  Moses  pacified  the  Angels,  by  showing  that  the  Law  was  not  suitable  for 
them,  since  they  were  not  subject  to  sinful  desires,  upon  which  they  becane 
the  friends  of  Moses,  and  each  taught  him  some  secret,  among  others  the  Angel  of 
death  how  to  arrest  the  pestilence.  Again,  it  is  said,  that  the  Angels  were  wont 
to  bring  charges  against  Israel,  and  that,  when  Manasseh  wished  to  repent,  the 
Angels  shut  the  entrance  to  heaven,  so  that  his  prayer  might  not  penetrate  into 
the  presence  of  God. 

Equally  profane,  though  in  another  direction,  is  the  notion  that  Angels  might 
be  emi)loyed  for  magical  purposes.  This  had  happened  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  when,  after  the  death  of  that  miglity  hero  Abika,  the  son 
of  Gaphteri,  Chananeel,  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah,  had  conjured  up  ministering  Angels, 
who  affrighted  the  Chaldees  into  flight.  On  this  God  had  changed  their  names, 
when  Chananeel,  unable  any  longer  to  command  their  services,  had  summoned  up 
the  Prince  of  the  World  by  using  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  lifted  Jerusalem  into 
the  air,  but  God  had  trodden  it  down  again,  to  all  which  Lam.  ii.  1  referred  (Yalk. 
vol.  ii.  p.  166  c  and  d,  Par.  1001).  The  same  story  is  repeated  in  another  place 
(p.  167,  last  line  of  col.  c,  and  col.  d),  with  the  addition  that  the  leading  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  had  proposed  to  defend  the  city  by  conjuring  up  the  Angels  of  Water 
and  Fire,  and  surrounding  their  city  with  walls  of  water,  of  fire,  or  of  iron ;  but 
their  hopes  were  disappointed  when  God  assigned  to  the  Angels  names  different 
from  those  which  they  had  previously  possessed,  so  that  when  called  upon  they 
were  unable  to  do  what  was  expected  of  them. 

6.  The  Names  of  the  Angels.  Besides  those  already  enumerated,  we  may  here 
mention, 1  the  Sar  ha-Olam,  or  '  Prince  of  the  World  '  (Yeb.  16  h);  the  Prince  of  the 
Sea,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Rahah,  and  whom  God  destroyed  be- 
cause he  had  refused  to  receive  the  waters  which  had  covered  the  world,  and  the 
smell  of  whose  dead  body  would  kill  every  one  if  it  were  not  covered  by  water. 
Duinah  is  the  Angel  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  (Ber.  18  A).  When  the  soul  of  the 
righteous  leaves  the  body,  the  ministering  Angels  announce  it  before  God,  Who 
deputes  them  to  meet  it.     Three  hosts  of  Angels   then  proceed  on  this  errand, 

1  Akhtariel — perhaps  'the  crown  of  God'— seems  to  be  a  name  given  to  the  Deity  (Ber.  7  a). 
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each  quoting  successively  one  clause  of  Is.  Ivii.  2.  Oil  the  other  hand,  when  the 
wicked  leave  tlie  body,  they  are  met  by  three  hosts  of  destroying  Angels,  one  of 
which  repeats  Is.  xlviii.  22,  another  Is.  I.  11,  and  the  third  Ezek.  xxxii.  19  (Keth. 
104  a).  Then  the  souls  of  all  the  dead,  good  or  bad,  are  handed  over  to  Dumah. 
Yorqemi  is  the  Prince  of  hail.  He  had  proposed  to  cool  the  fiery  furnace  into 
which  the  Three  Children  were  cast,  but  Gabriel  had  objected  that  this  might  seem 
a  deliverance  by  natural  means,  and  being  himself  the  Prince  of  the  fire,  had  pro- 
l)osed,  instead  of  this,  to  make  the  furnace  cold  within  and  hot  without,  in  order 
both  to  deliver  the  Three  Children  and  to  destroy  those  who  watched  outside  (Pes. 
lis  a  and  6j.'  Ridya,  or  Radya  is  the  Angel  of  rain.  One  of  the  Rabbis  pro- 
fessed to  describe  him  from  actual  vision  as  like  a  calf  whose  lips  were  open,  stand- 
ing between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Deep,  and  saying  to  the  Upper  Deep,  Let 
your  waters  run  down,  and  to  the  Lower,  Let  your  waters  spring  up.  The  repre- 
sentation of  this  Angel  as  a  calf  may  be  due  to  the  connection  between  rain  and 
ploughing,  and  in  connection  with  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  Ridya  means  both  a 
plough  and  ploughing  (Taau.  25  b).  Of  other  Angels  we  will  only  name  the  Ruach 
Pisqonith,  or  Spirit  of  Decision,  who  is  supposed  to  have  made  most  daring  objec- 
tion to  what  God  had  said,  Ezek.  xvi.  3,  in  which  he  is  defended  by  the  Rabbis, 
since  his  activity  had  been  on  behalf  of  Israel  (Sanh.  44  b);  Naqid,  The  Angel  of 
Food;  Kabhel,  the  Angel  of  Poverty;  the  two  Angels  of  Healing;  the  Angel  of 
Dreams,  Lailah;  and  even  the  Angel  of  Lusf.^ 

It  is,  of  course,  not  asserted  that  all  these  grossly  materialistic  superstitions  and 
profane  views  were  entertained  in  Palestine,  or  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  still  less 
that  they  are  shared  by  educated  Jews  in  the  West.  But  they  certainly  date  from 
Talmudic  times;  they  embody  the  only  teaching  of  Rabbinic  writings  about  the 
Angels  which  we  possess,  and  hence,  whencesoever  introduced,  or  however  de- 
veloped, their  roots  must  be  traced  back  to  far  earlier  times  than  those  when  they 
were  propounded  in  Rabbinic  Academies.  All  the  more  that  modern  Judaism 
would  indignantly  repudiate  them,  do  they  bear  testimony  against  Rabbinic  teaching. 
And  one  thing  at  least  must  be  evident,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  recording  at  such  length  views  and  statements  repugnant  to  all 
reverent  feeling.  The  contention  of  certain  modern  writers  that  the  teaching  about 
Angels  in  the  New  Testament  is  derived  from,  and  represents  Jewish  notions,  must 
be  perceived  to  be  absolutely  groundless  and  contrary  to  fact.  In  truth,  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  Angels  represents,  as  compared 
with  tliat  of  the  Rabbis,  not  only  a  return  to  the  purity  of  Old  Testament  teaching, 
but,  we  might  almost  say,  a  new  revelation. 

II.  Satanology  and  Fall  of  the  Angels. 

The  diflference  between  the  Satanology  of  the  Rabbis  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is,  if  possible,  even  more  marked  than  that  in  their  Angelology.  In  general 
we  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  Satan,  none  of  the  names  given  to  the 
great  enemy  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  in  Rabbinic  writings.  More  important 
still,  the  latter  contain  no  mention  of  a  Kingdom  of  Satan.  In  other  words,  the 
power  of  evil  is  not  contrasted  with   that  of  good,   nor  Satan  with  God.      The 


AFP. 
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»  See  also 
the  names 
of  the  five 
angels  of 
destruction 
of  whom 
Moses  was 
afraid  on 
his  descent 
from  the 
Mount. 
Against 
three  of 
them  the 
three  Patri- 
archs were 
to  fight, 
God  Him- 
self being 
asked,  or 
else  pro- 
posing, to 
combat 
along  with. 
Moses 
against  the 
other  two 
(Shem.  R. 
41;  U) 


1  It  is  said  that  Gabriel  had  proposed  in 
this  manner  to  deliver  Abraham  when  in  sim- 
ilar danger  at  the  hands  of  Nimrod.  And, 
although  God  had  by  His  own  Hand  deliver- 


ed the  patriarch,  yet  Gabriel  had  obtained 
this  as  the  reward  of  his  proposal,  that  He 
was  allowed  to  deliver  the  Three  Children  from 
the  fiery  furnace. 
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APP.  flevil  is  presented  rather  as  the  enemy  of  man,  than  of  God  and  of  good.  This 
XIII  marks  a  fuudamental  ditl'erence.  The  New  Testament  sets  before  us  two  opposing 
.  _^  _^_.  kingdoms,  or  principles,  which  exercise  absolute  sway  over  man.  Christ  is  '  the 
Stronger  one'  who  overcometh  'the  strong  man  armed,'  and  taketh  from  him  not 
only  his  spoils,  but  his  armour  (St.  Luke  xi.  21,  22).  It  is  amoral  contest  in  which 
Satan  is  vanquished,  and  the  liberation  of  his  subjects  is  the  consequence  of  his  own 
subdual.  This  implies  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  power  of  the  enemy,  not 
only  externally  but  internally,  and  the  substitution  of  a  new  principle  of  spiritual 
life  for  the  old  one.  It  introduces  a  moral  element,  both  as  the  ground  and  as  the 
result  of  the  contest.  From  this  point  of  view  the  difference  between  the  new 
Testament  and  Rabbinism  cannot  be  too  much  emphasised,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  this  alone — the  question  here  being  one  of  principle  not  of  details — 
would  mark  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  fundamentally  divergent  from,  and  incom- 
parably superior  to,  that  of  Rabbinism.  'Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom?' 
Assuredly,  it  may  be  answered,  not  from  His  contemporaries. 

Since  Rabbinism  viewed  the  '  great  enemy  '  only  as  the  envious  and  malicious 
opponent  of  man,  the  spiritual  element  was  entirely  eliminated.'  Instead  of  the 
personified  principle  of  Evil,  to  which  there  is  response  in  us,  and  of  which  all  have 
some  experience,  we  have  only  a  clumsy  and — to  speak  plainly — often  a  stupid 
hater.  This  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  threefold  aspect  under  which 
Rabbinism  presents  the  devil;  as  Satan  (also  called  Sammael);  as  the  Yetser  7iaRa, 
or  even  impulse  personitied;  and  as  the  Aiigel  of  Death — in  other  words,  as  the 
Accuser,  Tempter,  and  Punisher.  Before  explaining  the  Rabbinic  views  on  each  of 
these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  them  in  regard  to— 

1.  The  Fall  of  Satan  and  of  his  Angels.  This  took  place,  not  antecedently,  but 
subserpiently  to  the  creation  of  man.  As  related  in  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliezer,  ch.  13,  the 
primary  cause  of  it  was  jealousy  and  envy  on  the  part  of  the  Angels.-'  Their  oppo- 
sition to  man's  creation  is  also  described  in  Ber.  R.  8,  although  there  the  fall  of  man 
is  not  traced  to  Satanic  agency.  But  we  have  (as  before  stated)  a  somewhat  blas- 
phemous account  of  the  discussions  in  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin,  whether  or  not  man 
should  be  created.  While  the  dispute  was  still  proceeding  God  actually  created 
man,  and  then  addressed  the  ministering  Angels:  'Why  dispute  any  longer?  Man 
is  already  created.'  In  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliezer,  we  are  only  told  that  the  Angels 
:  had  in  vain  attempted  to  oppose  the  creation  of  man.     The  circumstance  that  his 

superiority  was  evidenced  by  his  ability  to  give  names  to  all  creatures,  induced  tliem 
to' '  lay  a  plot  against  Adam,' so  that  by  his  fall  they  might  obtain  sui)nMnacy. 
Now  of  all  Angel-Princes  in  heaven  Sammael  was  the  first — distinguished  above 
the  Seraphim   and   living  creatures  by   having   double    their   number  of  wings. 

1  An  analogous  remark  woulfl  apply  to -Tew-  tering  spirit  to  the  race  of  mankind  which 

ish  teacliing  about  the  good  augels,  who  are  he  had  seen  newly  created,  which  appeared 

rather  Jewish  elves  than  the  high  spiritual  so  feeble,  mean,  and  despicable,  so  vastly 

beings  of  the  Bible.  inferior  not  only  to  him.  the  prince  of  the 

-  As  a  curious  illustration  how  extremes  angels,  and  head  of  tlie  created  universe,  but 

meet,  we  subjoin  the  following  from  Jnnnlhan  also  to  the  inferior  angels,  and  that  he  must 

E'lwarrh.   After  describing  how  '  Satan,  before  be  subject  to  one  of  that  race  which  should 

His  fall,  was  the  chief  of  all  the  angels  .   .   .  hereafter  be  born,  he  could  not  bear  it.    This 

nay   .    .    .  the  Messiah  or  Christ  (!),  as  he  was  occasioned  his  fall.'     (Tractate  on  •  The  Fall 

the  Anointed,  so  that  in  this  respect,  .Tesus  of  the  Angels,'  Works,  vol  ii.  pp.  607,  6)0.  610  ) 

Christ  is  exalted  unto  His  place  in  heaven':  Could    Jrimitlian   Edwarttf:  have  heard   of   the 

and    that   'Lucifer  or  Satan,   while  a  lioly  Kabliiiiir  legends,  or  is  this  only  a  strange 

angel  .   .   .  was  a  type  of  Christ.'  the  great  coiiicidence?    The  curious  reader  will   find 

American  divine  explains  his  fall  as  follows  ;  iiiuch   ((uaint   information,   though,   I   fear, 

'But  when  it  was  revealed  to  him.  high  and  little  liclp.  in  Prof.  W.  Scoff's  vol.  'The  Exis- 

glorious  as  he  was,  that  lie  must  he  a  minis-  tence  of  Evil  Spirits,'  London,  184.3. 
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Taking  the   company  of  Ani:;el8  subject  to  him,  lie  came  down  ui)on  earth,  and        APP. 
selected  as  the  only  tit  instrument  for  his  designs  the  serpent,  which  at  that  time  had        XIIF 
not  only  speech,  but  hands  and  feet,  and  was  in  stature  and  api)earance  like  the    v^,^ -..^ 
camel.     In  the  language  of  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliezer,  Saramael  took  complete  pos- 
session of  the  serpent,  even  as  demoniacs  act  under  the  absolute  control  of  evil 
spirits.     Tiien  Sanimael,  in  the  serpent,  first  deceived  the  woman,  and  next  imposed 
on  iier  by  toucIiliKj  the  tree  of  life  (although  the  tree  cried  out),  saying,  that  he  had 
actually  •  touched'  the  tree,  of  which  ho  pretended  the  touch  had  been  forbidden  on 
pain  of  death  (Gen.  iii.  3)' — and  yet  he  had  not  died!     Upon  this  Eve  followed  his- 
example,  and  touched  the   tree  when   she  immediately  saw  the  Angel  of   Death 
coming  against  her.     x^fraid  that  she  would  die  and  God  give  another  wife  to  Adam, 
she  led  her  husband  into  the  sin  of  disobedience.     The  story  of  the  Fall  is  some- 
what differently  related  in  Ber.  U.  18,  19.     No  mention  is  there  made  either  of 
Sammael  or  of  his  agency,  and  the  serpent  is  represented  as  beguiling  Eve  from  a 
wish  to  marry  her,  and  for  that  purpose  to  compass  the  death  of  Adam. 

Critical  ingenuity  may  attempt  to  find  a  symbolic  meaning  in  many  of  the  de- 
tail.-^ of  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  Fall,  although,  to  use  moderate  language,  they 
seem  equally  profane  and  repulsive.  But  this  will  surely  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
the  Rabbinic  account  of  the  fall  of  the  Augels,  as  connected  with  the  fall  of  man, 
ecjually  contrasts  with  the  reverent  reticence  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative  and 
the  sublime  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  about  sin  and  evil. 

2.  Satan,  or  Sammael,  as  the  accuser  of  mau.  And  clumsy,  indeed,  are  his  ac- 
cusations. Thus  the  statement  (Gen.  xxii.  1)  that  'God  tempted  Abraham  '  is,  in 
Jewish  legend,  transformed  (Sanh.  89  h)  into  a  scene,  where,  in  the  great  upper 
Sanhedrin  (Ber.  R.  56),  Satan  brings  accusation  against  the  Patriarch.-  All  his 
previous  piety  had  been  merely  interested;  and  now  when,  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred,  God  had  given  him  a  son,  he  had  made  a  great  feast  and  not  ottered  aught 
to  the  Almighty.  On  this  God  is  represented  as  answering,  tiuit  Abraham  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  an  animal  but  his  own  son ;  and  this  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  the  temptation  of  Abraham.  That  this  legend  is  very  ancient,  indeed,  j^re- 
Christian  (a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  to  tiie  student  of  this  history) 
appears  from  its  occurrence,  though  in  more  general  form,  in  tlie  Book  of  Jubilees, 
ch.  xvii.  In  Ber.  R.  55  and  in  Tanchuma  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  29  a  and  l>),  the  legend  is 
connected  with  a  dispute  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael  as  to  their  respective  merits, 
when  the  former  declares  liimself  ready  to  ofler  u)i  even  his  life  ujito  God.  In 
Tanchuma  (u.  s.)  we  are  told  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  man,  to  which 
the  Almighty  had  pointed  when  the  Angels  made  objection  to  his  creation. 

3.  Satan,  or  Sammael,  as  the  seducer  of  man.  The  statement  in  Baba  B.  \(\  a 
which  identities  Satan  with  the  Yt^tser  haEa,  or  evil  impulse  in  man.  must  be  regarded 
as  a  rationalistic  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  older  teaching  about  Sammael,  bv  rei)re- 
senting  him  as  a  personification  of  the  evil  inclination  within  us.  Fur.  the  Talmud 
not  only  distinguishes  between  a  personal  Satan  without,  and  evil  inclination  within 
man,  but  expressly  ascribes  to  God  the  creation  of  the  Yelser  haUa  in  man 
as  he  was  tiefore  the  Fall,  the  occurrence  of  two  '*  "^  in  the  word  "'.il*"'  ('and  He 
formed,'  Gen.  ii.   7)  being  sujipo.-sed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  two  impulses  in 

1  The  Eabbis  point  out.  how  Evo  liad  mUM  the.  fii-Ht  sin,  with  all  tlic  icrribli'  consmiuen- 

to  tlie  words  of    God.      Ho    liad    only   com-  ces  connected  witli  it. 

nianded  them  not  to  enl  of  the  tree,  while  Evo  2  in  Ber.  R.  56  tlie  accusation  is  stated  to 

added  to  it,  that  they  were  not  to  touch  it.  have  been  brought  l)y  tlie  ministering  angels. 
Thus  adding  to  the  words  of  God  had  1(h]  to 
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_^pp        us — the  Yelser  Tohh  and  tlie  Yetser  hciRa  (Ber.  61  a).     And  it  is  statetl  that  tliirf 

XIII        existence   of   evil   in   man's  original   nature  was  of  infinite  comfort  in  tlie  fear 

._^_     _^,    which  would  otherwise  beset  us  in  trouble  (Ber.  R.  14).     More  than  this  (as  witJ 

presently  be  shown),  the  existence  of  this  evil  principle  within  ns  was  declared  to 

be  absolutely  necessary  for   the   continuance   of    the  world  (Yoraa  69   b,   Sanh. 

(U  a). 

Satan,  or  Sammaei,  is  introduced  as  the  seducer  of  man  in  all  the  great  events 
of  Israel's  history.  With  varying  legendary  additions  the  story  of  Satan's  attempts 
to  prevent  the  obedience  of  Abraham  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  told  iu  Sanh. 
89  h,  Ber.  R.  56,  and  Tanchuma,  p.  30  a  and  b.  Yet  there  is  nothing  even  astute, 
only  a  coarse  realism,  about  the  description  of  the  clumsy  attempts  of  Satan  to  turn 
Abraham  from,  or  to  hinder  him  in,  his  purpose;  to  influence  Isaac;  or  to  frighten 
Sarah.  Nor  are  the  other  personages  in  the  legend  more  successfully  sketched. 
There  is  a  want  of  all  higher  conception  in  the  references  to  the  Almighty,  a  pain- 
ful amount  of  downright  untruthfulness  about  Abraham,  lamentable  boastfulness 
and  petty  spite  about  Isaac,  while  the  Sarah  of  the  Jewish  legend  is  rather  a 
weak  old  Eastern  woman  than  the  mother  in  Israel.  To  hold  such  perversions  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  side  of  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the  motives 
and  lives  of  the  heroes  of  old,  or  the  doctrinal  inferences  and  teaching  of  the  Rabbis 
by  those  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  were  to  compare  darkness  with  light. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  legends  in  which  Satan  is  introduced  as 
seducer.  Anything  more  childish  could  scarcely  be  invented  than  this,  that,  when 
Sammaei  could  not  otherwise  persuade  Israel  that  Moses  would  not  return  from 
Mount  Sinai,  he  at  last  made  his  bier  appear  before  them  in  the  clouds  (Shab.  89  a), 
unless  it  be  this  story,  that  when  Satan  would  seduce  David  he  assumed  the  form 
of  a  bird,  and  that,  when  David  shot  at  it,  Bath-Sheba  suddenly  looked  up.  thus 
gaining  the  king  by  her  beauty  (Sanh.  107  a).  In  both  these  instances  the  obvious 
purpose  is  to  palliate  the  guilt  whether  of  Israel  or  of  David,  which,  indeed,  is  In 
other  places  entirely  explained  away  as  not  due  to  disobedience  or  to  lust  (comp. 
Ab.  Zar.  4  6,  5  a). 

4.  As  the  Enemy  of  man,  Satan  seeks  to  hurt  and  destroy  him  ;  and  he  is 
the  Angel  of  Death.  Thus,  when  Satan  had  failed  in  shaking  the  constancy  of 
Aliraham  and  Isaac,  he  attacked  Sarah  (Yalkut,  i.  Par.  98,  last  lines  p.  28  b).  To 
his  suggestions,  or  rather  false  reports,  her  death  had  been  due.  either  from  fright 
at  being  told  that  Isaac  had  been  oflered  (Pirqe  de  R.  El.  .32,  and  Targum  Ps.- 
Jon.),  or  else  from  the  shock,  when  after  all  she  learned  tiiat  Isaac  was  not 
dead  (Ber.  R.  58).  Similarly,  Satan  had  sought  to  take  from  Tamar  the  pledges 
which  Judah  had  given  her.  He  appeared  as  an  old  man  to  show  Nimrod  how  to  have 
Alnaham  cast  into  the  fiery  oven,  at  the  same  time  persuading  Abraham  not  to 
resist  it,  &c.  Equally  puerile  are  the  representations  of  Satan  as  the  Angel  of 
Death.  According  to  Abod.  Zar.  20  b,  the  dying  sees  his  enemy  with  a  drawn 
sword,  on  the  ])oint  of  which  a  drop  of  gall  trembles.  In  his  fright  he  opens  his 
mouth  and  swallows  this  drop,  which  accounts  for  the  pallor  of  the  face  and  the 
corruption  that  follows.  According  to  anotiier  Rabbi,  the  Angel  of  Death  really 
uses  his  sword,  although,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  humanity,  the  wound  which 
he  inflicts  is  not  allowed  to  be  visible.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  a  narrative  more 
re]Milsive  than  that  of  the  death  of  Moses  according. to  Deb.  R.  11.  Beginning 
with  the  triumph  of  Sammaei  over  Michael  at  the  expected  event,  it  tells  how  Moses 
had  entreated  rather  to  be  changed  hito  a  beast  or  a  bird  tlian  to  die;  how  Gabriel 
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and  Michael  liad  successively  refused  to  briu<;-  the  soul  of  Moses;  how  Moses,  know-        .^pp 
iiiy  that  Sanunael  \vas  coiiiinj^  for  the  purpose,  had  armed  iiiniself  with  the  Iiu'tl'able        Xlll 
Name;  how  Moses  had  in  boastfulness  recounted  to  Sammael  all  his  achievements,    ^^^^^ 
real  and  lef!;endary;  and  how  at  last  Moses  had  pursued  the  Enemy  with  the  In- 
eflable  Name,  and  in  his  anj2;er  taken  ofi"  one  of  his  horns  of  glory  and  blinded 
Satan  in  one  eye.     We  must  be  excused  from   fuiHier  following  this  story  through 
its  revolting  details. 

But,  whether  as  the  Angel  of  Death  or  as  the  seducer  of  man,  Sammael  has  not 
absolute  power.  When  Israel  took  the  Law  upon  themselves  at  Mount  Sinai,  they 
became  entirely  free  from  his  sway,  and  would  have  remained  so,  but  for  the  sin  of 
the  Golden  Calf.  Similarly,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  the  object  of  Israel's  prayer  (Neh. 
viii.  6)  was  to  have  Satan  delivered  to  them.  After  a  three  days'  fast  it  was  granted, 
and  the  Yetser  haRa  of  idolatry,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lion,  was  delivered  up  to 
them.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  repeat  the  story  of  what  was  done  with 
the  bound  enemy,  or  how  his  cries  were  rendered  inaudible  in  heaven.  Suffice  it 
that,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  present  world,  Israel  liberated  him  from 
the  ephah  covered  with  lead  (Zech.  v.  8),  under  which,  by  advice  of  the  i)rophet 
Zechariah,  they  had  confined  him,  although  for  precaution  they  first  put  out  his  eyes 
(Yoma,  69  h).  And  yet,  in  view,  or  probably,  rather,  in  ignorance,  of  such  teach- 
ing, modern  criticism  would  derive  the  Satanology  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
history  of  the  Temptation  from  Jewish  sources! 

Over  these  six  persons — Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam, 
with  whom  some  apparently  rank  Benjamin — the  Angel  of  Death  had  no  power 
(Baba  B.  17  a).  Benjamin,  Amram,  Jesse,  and  Chileb  (the  son  of  David)  are  said 
to  have  died  (only)  through  -the  sin  of  the  serpent.'  In  other  cases,  also,  Sammaei 
may  not  be  able  to  exercise  his  sway  till,  for  example,  he  has  by  some  ruse  diverted 
a  theologian  from  his  sacred  study.  Thus  he  intei-rupted  the  pious  meditations  of 
David  by  going  up  into  a  tree  and  shaking  it,  when,  as  David  went  to  examine  it, 
a  rung  of  the  ladder,  on  which  he  stood,  broke,  and  so  interrupted  David's  holy 
thoughts.  Similarly,  Rabbi  Chasda,  by  occupation  with  sacred  study,  warded  off 
the  Angel  of  Death  till  the  crackling  of  a  beam  diverted  his  attention.  Instances 
of  the  awkwardness  of  the  Enemy  are  related  (Kethub.  77  b),  and  one  Rabbi — 
Joshua — actually  took  away  his  sword,  only  returning  it  by  direct  command  of 
God.  Where  such  views  of  Satan  could  even  find  temporary  expression,  super- 
stitious fears  may  have  been  excited;  but  the  thought  of  moral  evil  and  of  a  moral 
combat  with  it  could  never  have  found  lodgment. 

III.     Evil  Spirits  {Shedivi,  Buchin,  Bucholh,  Lilin). 

Here  also,  as  throughout,  we  mark  the  jiresence  of  Parsee  elements  of  super- 
stition. In  general,  these  spirits  resemble  the  r/nomes,  hohgoljliiis,  elves,  and  .sprites  of 
our  fairy  tales.  They  are  cunning  and  malicious,  and  contact  with  them  is  dangerous ; 
but  they  can  scarcely  be  described  as  absolutely  evil.  Indeed,  they  often  prove  kind 
and  useful;  and  may  at  all  times  be  rendered  innocuous,  and  even  made  serviceable. 

1.  Their  origin,  nature,  and  numbers.  Opinions  difler  as  to  their  origin,  in  fact, 
they  variously  originated.  According  to  Ab.  12  b,  Ber.  R.  7,  they  were  created  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  Sabbath.  But  since  that  time  their  numbers  have  gi'eatly  in- 
creased. For,  according  to  Erub.  18  b.  Ber.  R.  20  (ed.  Warsh.  p.  40  6),  multitudes  of 
tliem  were  tlie  otl'spring  of  Eve  and  of  male  spirits,  and  of  Adam  with  female  spirits. 
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^pp  or  with  Lilitli  (tlio  (Hieon  of  tlie  female  spirits),  during  the  1:^)0  years  tliat  Adam 
XIII  had  l)een  under  the  ban.  and  before  Seth  was  born  (Gen.  v.  3): '  comp.  Erub.  18  //. 
.  _^  _^  .  A<iain,  their  number  can  scarcely  be  limited,  since  they  propagate  tliemselves 
(Chag.  16  a),  resembling  men  in  tiiis  as  well  as  in  their  taking  of  nourishment  and 
dying.  On  the  other  hand,  like  the  Angels  they  have  wings,  pass  uuhiudered 
through  space,  and  know  the  future.  Still  further,  they  are  produced  by  a  process^ 
of  transformation  from  vipers,  which,  in  the  course  of  four  times  seven  years,  succes- 
sively pass  through  the  forms  of  vampires,  thistles  and  thorns,  into  Skedlm  (Bab.  K. 
10  a) — perhaps  a  parabolic  form  of  indicating  the  origination  of  Sf/n/im  through  the 
fall  of  man.  Another  parabolic  idea  may  be  implied  in  the  saying  that  Shedhn 
spring  from  the  backl)one  of  those  who  have  not  bent  in  worshii)  (u.  s.). 

Althougli  Slicdim  bear,  when  they  appear,  the  form  of  hunuin  beings,  they  may 
assume  any  other  form.  Those  of  their  number  who  are  identified  with  dirty 
places  are  represented  as  themselves  black  (Kidd.  72  a).  But  the  reflection  of  their 
likeness  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  man.  When  conjured  up,  their  position  (whether 
with  the  head  or  the  feet  uppermost)  depends  on  the  mode  of  conjuring.  Some  of 
the  Shedim  have  defects.  Thus,  those  of  them  who  lodge  in  the  caper  bushes  are 
blind,  and  an  instance  is  related  when  one  of  their  number,  in  pursuit  of  a  Rabbi, 
fell  over  the  root  of  a  tree  and  perished  (Pes.  Ill  h).  Trees,  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
also  ruined  and  desolate  houses,  but  especially  dirty  places,  were  their  favourite 
habitation,  and  the  night-time,  or  before  cock-crowing,  their  special  time  of  appear- 
ance.'- Hence  the  danger  of  going  alone  into  such  places  (Ber.  ^  ((.  b;  62  a).  A 
company  of  two  escaped  the  danger,  while  before  three  the  Shed  did  not  even 
appear  (Ber.  43  b).  For  the  same  reason  it  was  dangerous  to  sleep  alone  in  a  house' 
(Shabb.  151  />),  while  the  man  who  went  out  before  cock-crow,  without  at  least 
carrying  for  protection  a  burning  torch  (though  moonlight  was  far  safer)  had  his 
blood  on  his  own  head.  If  you  greeted  anyone  in  the  dark  you  might  unawares 
bid  Godspeed  to  a  Shed  (Sauh.  44  a).  Nor  was  the  danger  of  this  inconsiderable, 
since  one  of  tlie  worst  of  these  Shedim,  especially  hurtful  to  Rabbis,  was  like  a 
dragon  with  seven  heads,  each  of  wliich  dropped  off  with  every  successive  lowly 
bending  during  Rablii  Acha's  devotions  (Kidd.  29  b).  Specially  dangerous  times 
were  the  eves  of  Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  a  cotnfort  to  know 
that  the  Shedim  could  not  create  ov  produce  anything;  nor  had  they  power  over 
that  which  had  been  counted,  measured,  tied  up  and  sealed  (Chull.  10.5  b);  they 
could  be  conquered  by  the  '  Ineffable  Name; "  and  they  might  be  l)anished  by  the 
use  of  certain  formulas,  which,  when  written  and  worn,  .served  as  amulets. 

The  number  of  these  si)irits  was  like  the  earth  that  is  thrown  up  around  a  bed 
that  is  sown.  Indeed,  no  one  would  survive  it,  if  he  saw  their  numlier.  A  thou- 
sand at  your  right  hand  and  ten  thousand  at  your  left,  such  crowding  in  the 
Academy  or  by  the  side  of  a  bride;  such  weariness  and  faintness  through  their 
malignant  touch,  which  rent  the  very  dress  of  the  wearers!  (Ber.  6  k.)  Tiie 
queen  of  the  female  spirits  had  no  less  a  following  than  180,000  (Pes.  112  h\. 
Little  as  w(*  imagine  it,  these  spirits  lurk  everywhere  around  us:  in  the  crumbs  on 

'  From   the  expression  'a  son  In  his  own  at  night  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  Prin<:i> 

likeness,"  &c.,  it  is  inferred  that  his  previous  of  the  Ruchin  with  the  quotation  Deut.  six.  :H 

offsprinK  during  the  138  years  was  no/  in  liis  ('Thou  shalt  not    remove    thy    neighbour's- 

likeness.  landmark'),  which  seemed  to  give  the  ■  spirit ' 

-  The  following  Haggadah   will  illustrate  a  warrant  for  attacking  him.    But  when  the 

botli  the  power  of   the  evil   spirits  at  night  Rabbi  replied  by  quoting  Prov.  xxi.  14  (-a  gift 

and  how  amenable  they  are  to  reasoning.    A  in  secret  appeasetli  wrath'),  the  '  spirit'  fled 

Rabbi  was  distributing  his  gifts  to  the  poor  in  confusion  (Jer.  Peah  viii.  9,  p.  '21  l>\. 
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the  floor,  in  the  oil  in  the  vessels,  in  the  water  which  we  would  drink,  in  the  API'. 
diseases  which  attack  us,  in  the  even-numbered  cups  of  our  drinking,  in  the  air,  in  xill 
the  room,  by  day  and  by  night.  .__^    _^_. 

2.  Their  arramjement.  Generally,  they  may  be  arranged  into  mdle  w\i\.  female, 
spirits,  the  former  under  tlieir  king  Ashmedai,  the  latter  under  their  queen  Lilifh, 
probably  the  same  as  Agrath  bath  Muclduth — only  that  the  latter  may  more  fully  pre- 
sent the  hurtful  aspect  of  the  demoness.  The  hurtful  spirits  are  specially  designated 
as  Ruchin,  Mazzlqiii  (harmers),  Malakhey  Chahbaluh  (angels  of  damage),  &c.  From 
iinother  aspect  they  are  arranged  into  four  classes  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  Numb, 
vi.  24):  the  Tsaphrire,  or  morning  spirits  (Targ.  on  Ps.  cxxi.  6;  Targ.  Cant.  iv.  6); 
the  Tihare,  or  midday  spirits  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  Deut.  xxxii  24;  Targ.  Cant, 
iv.  C);  the  Telane,  or  evening  spirits  (Targ.  Cant.  iii.  8;  iv.  6;  Targ.  Eccles.  ii.  5); 
and  i]xe  Lilin,  or  night  spirits  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  34;  Targ.  Is. 
xxxiv.  14).  [According  to  2  Targ.  Esther  ii.  1,  3,  Solomon  had  such  power  over 
them,  that  at  his  bidding  they  executed  dances  before  him.] 

a.  Ashmedai  (perhaps  a  Parsee  name),  Ashmodi,  Ashmedon,  or  Shamdon,  the 
king  of  the  demons  (Gitt.  68  a,  b;  Pes.  110  a).  It  deserves  notice,  that  this  name 
does  ?«o< occur  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  nor  in  older  Palestinian  sources.^  He  is 
represented  as  of  immense  size  and  strength,  as  cunning,  malignant,  and  dissolute. 
At  times,  however,  he  is  known  also  to  do  works  of  kindness — such  as  to  lead  the 
blind,  or  to  show  the  road  to  a  drunken  man.  Of  course,  he  foreknows  the  future, 
can  do  magic,  but  may  be  rendered  serviceable  by  the  use  of  the  'Inetlable  Name,' 
and  especially  by  the  signet  of  King  Solomon,  on  which  it  was  graven.  The  story 
of  Solomon's  power  over  him  is  well  known,  and  can  here  only  be  referred  to  in 
briefest  outline.  It  is  said,  that  as  no  iron  was  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  Temple,  Solomon  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of  the  worm  Shamir,  which 
possessed  the  power  of  cutting  stones  (see  abou  him  Ab.  Z.  12  a;  Sot.  48  6;  Gitt. 
68  a,  b).  By  advice  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Solomon  conjured  up  for  this  purpose  a 
male  and  a  female  Shed,  who  directed  him  to  Ashmedai.  The  latter  lived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cistern  on  a  high  mountain.  Every  morning  on  leaving  it  to  go 
into  heaven  and  hear  the  decrees  of  the  Upper  Sanhedrin,  he  covered  the  cistern 
with  a  stone,  and  sealed  it.  On  this  Benayah,  armed  with  a  chain,  and  Solomon's 
signet  with  the  Ineflable  Name,  went  and  filled  the  cistern  with  wine,  which 
Ashmedai,  as  all  other  spirits,  hated.  But  as  he  could  not  otherwise  quench  his 
thirst,  Ashmedai  became  drunk,  when  it  was  easy,  by  means  of  the  magical  signet,  • 

to  secure  the  chain  around  him.  Without  entering  on  the  story  of  his  exploits,  or 
how  he  indicated  the  custody  of  Shamir,  and  how  ultimately  the  worm  (which 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  moor-cock^)  was  secured,  it  appears  that,  by  his  cunning, 
Ashmedai  finally  got  released,  when  he  immediately  hurled  Solomon  to  a  great 
distance,  assumed  his  form,  and  reigned  in  his  stead;  till  at  last,  after  a  sei'ies  of 
adventures,  Solomon  recovered  his  signet,  which  Ashmedai  had  flung  away,  and  a 
fish  swallowed.  Solomon  was  recognised  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  Ashmedai  fled  at 
sight  of  his  signet.  [Possibly  the  whole  of  this  is  only  a  parabolic  form  for  the 
story  of  Solomon's  spiritual  declension,  and  final  repentance.] 

b.  Lilith,  the   queen   of  female  spirits — to  be   distinguished   from  tlie   Lilin  or 

1  Hamhurger  ascribes  this  to  the  anxiety  of  -  Th(^   Tarnfgol  Rera  —  a  mythical  animal 

the    Palestinians    to  guard    Judaism    from  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven  (Targ.  on  Ps. 

Gnostic  elements.    We  are,  however,  willing  1. 11)— also  called  Naggar  Tura  (Gitt.  6h  ';)  fi'om 

to  recognise  in  it  an  indirect  influence  of  his  activity  in  cleaving  mountains. 
Christianity. 
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API'.  iiiiiiit-spirits,  and  from  Lela  or  Lnilah,  an  Angel  who  accompanied  Abraham  on  his 
X\\\  expeditiou  against  Ciiedorlaomer  (t^anh.  96  «).  Here  we  recognise  still  more  dis- 
_^__^  tinctly  the  Parsee  elements.  Lilith  is  '  the  queen  of  Zemargad '  (Targ.  on  Job 
i.  15j — '  Zemargad '  representing  all  green  crystals,  malachite,  and  emerald — and  the 
land  of  Zemargad  being  •  Sheba.'  Lilith  is  described  as  the  mother  of  Hormiz  or 
Hormuz '  (Baba  B.  73  a).  Sometimes  she  is  represented  as  a  very  fair  woman, 
but  mostly  with  long,  wild-flowing  hair,  and  winged  (Nidd.  24  6;  Erub.  100  b). 
In  Pes.  Ill  a  we  have  a  formula  for  exorcising  Lilith.  In  Pes.  112  6  (towards  the 
end)  we  are  told  how  Agrath  bath  Machlath  (probably  the  Zend  word  Agi-a — 
'  smiting,  very  wicked ' — bath  Machlath  '  the  dancer  'j  threatened  Rabbi  Chaniua 
with  .serious  mischief,  had  it  not  been  that  his  greatness  had  been  j^roclaimeil  in 
heaven,  on  which  the  Rabbi  would  have  shown  his  power  by  banning  her  from  all 
inhabited  places,  but  finally  gave  her  liberty  on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  day  and  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  nights  accordingly  ai-e  the  most  dangerous  seasons. 

3.  Character  and  habits  of  the  Shedim.  As  many  of  the  Angels,  so  many  of 
the  Shedim,  are  only  personifications.  Thus,  as  diseases  were  often  ascribed  to  their 
agency,  there  were  Shedim  of  certain  diseases,  as  of  asthma,  croup,  canine  rabies, 
madness,  stomachic  diseases,  &c.  Again,  there  were  local  Shedim,  as  of  Samaria, 
Tiberias,  <fec.  On  the  other  hand,  Shedim  might  be  employed  in  the  magic  cure  of 
diseases  (Shabb.  G7  a).  In  fact,  to  conjure  up  and  make  use  of  demons  was  con- 
sidered lawful,  although  dangerous  (Sanh.  101  n),  while  a  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  would  enable  a  person  to  avoid  any  danger  from  them.  Thus,  although 
Chamath,  the  demon  of  oil,  brings  eruptions  on  the  face,  yet  the  danger  is  avoided 
if  the  oil  is  used  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  not  out  of  a  vessel.  Simi- 
lai'ly,  there  are  formulas  by  which  the  power  of  the  demons  can  be  counteracted. 
In  these  formulas,  where  they  are  not  Biblical  verses,  the  names  of  the  demons  are 
inserted.     This  subject  will  be  further  treated  in  another  Appendix. 

In  general,  we  may  expect  to  find  demons  on  water,  oil,  or  anything  else  that 
has  stood  uncovered  all  night;  on  the  hands  before  they  have  been  washed  for 
religious  purposes,  and  on  the  water  in  which  they  have  been  waslied;  and  on  the 
breadcrumbs  on  the  floor.  Demons  may  imitate  or  perform  all  that  the  prophets 
or  great  men  of  old  had  wrought.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  had  imitated  the 
miracles  of  Moses  by  demoniacal  power  (Shem.  R.  9).  So  general  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord  was  the  belief  in  demons  and  in  the  power  of  employing  them,  that  even 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  5)  contended  that  the  power  of  conjuring  up,  and  driving  out 
demons,  and  of  magical  cures  had  been  derived  from  King  Hezekiah,  to  whom  God 
had  given  it.  Josephus  declares  himself  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  a 
wonderful  cure  by  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula.  This  illustrates  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Scribes  that  the  miraculous  cures  of  our  Lord  were  due  to  demoniac 
agency. 

Legions  of  demons  lay  in  waiting  for  any  error  or  failing  on  the  part  of  man. 
Their  power  extended  over  all  even  numbers.^  Hence,  care  must  be  had  not  to 
drink  an  even  number  of  cups  (Ber.  51  b),  except  on  the  Passover  night,  when  the 
demons  have  no  power  over  Israel  (Pes.  109  b).  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
demons  who  might  almost  be  designated  as  familiar  spirits,  who  taught  the  Rabbis, 

1  Hamhurger  renders  it  Ahriman,  but  it  seems  notice  of  a  controversy  with  a  Mage, 

rather  like   Hnrmuzrl.      Perhaps   the  Rabbis  -  The    superstition   'There's  luck  in  odd 

wished  to  combine  both.     Ahriman  is  written  numbers  '  has  passed  to  all  nations. 
Ahurmin,   Sanh.   39   a,  in  that  very  curious 
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Shed  Joseph  (Pes.  110  a)  and  the  Slied  Jonathan  (Yeb.  122  a).  Rabbi  Papa  had  a  ^pp 
youn.c;  Shed  to  wait  upon  him  (Ghiill.  105  7/).  There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  ^(^yjj 
in  nialvinfj;  sure  of  their  real  existence.  As  Shedim  have  cock's  feet,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  to  strew  ashes  by  the  side  of  one's  bed,  when  in  the  morning  their 
marks  will  be  perceived  (Ber.  6  a ;  Gitt.  08  b).  It  was  by  the  shape  of  his  feet 
that  the  Sanhedrin  hoped  to  recognise,  whether  Ashmedai  was  really  Solomon,  or 
not,  but  it  was  found  that  he  never  appeared  with  his  feet  uncovered.  The  Talmud 
(Ber.  6  a)  describes  the  following  as  an  infallible  means  for  actually  seeing  these 
spirits :  Take  the  afterbirth  of  a  black  cat  which  is  the  daughter  of  a  black  cat — 
both  mother  and  daughter  being  firstborn — burn  it  in  the  fire,  and  put  some  of  the 
ashes  in  your  eyes.  Before  using  them,  the  ashes  must  be  put  into  an  iron  tube, 
and  sealed  with  an  iron  signet.  It  is  added,  thai  Rabbi  Bibi  successfully  tried  this 
experiment,  but  was  hurt  by  the  demons,  on  which  he  was  restored  to  health  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Rabbis.^ 

Other  and  kindred  questions,  such  as  those  of  amulets,  &c.,  will  be  treated 
under  demoniac  possessions.  But  may  we  not  here  once  more  and  confidently 
appeal  to  impartial  students  whether,  in  view  of  this  sketch  of  Jewish  Angelology 
and  Satanology,  the  contention  can  be  sustained  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  on 
this  subject  has  been  derived  from  Jewish  sources? 

1  Dr.  J?o^j/f«  comparison  of  Kalibinlc  Angel-  ments  derived  from  Jewish  Angelology  and 

ology  and  Demonology  with  Parseeism(ITeber  Satanology  by  the  author  of  'Supernatural 

d.  jiid.  Angelol.  u.  Damonol.  in  ihrer  AbhJing.  Religion'  are  based  on  inaccurate  and  un- 

vom  Parsismus)   is    extremely    interesting,  critical  information,  and  do  not  require  de- 

although  not  complete  and  its  conclusions  tailed  discussion, 
sometimes    strained.     The   negative   argu- 
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THE  LAW  IN  MESSIANIC  TIMES. 
(See  vol.  i.  Book  111.  ch.  iii.  p.  341.) 

APP.  The  question  as  to  the  Rabbinic  views  iu  regard  to  tlie  binding  cliaracter  of  the 
XIV  Law,  and  its  imposition  on  the  Gentiles,  iu  Messianic  times,  although,  strictly 
_^  _^,  speaking,  not  forming  part  of  this  history,  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  con- 
nection with  recent  controversies  as  to  demand  special  consideration.  In  the  text 
to  which  this  Appendix  refers  it  has  been  indicated,  that  a  new  legislation  was 
expected  in  Messianic  days.  The  ultimate  basis  of  this  expectancy  must  be  sought 
in  the  Old  Testament  itself — not  merely  iu  such  allusions  as  to  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  sacrifices,  but  in  such  passages  as  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  and  its 
prophetic  commentary  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  &c.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  the 
Jewish  deputation  inquired  whether  John  the  Baptist  was  'that  Prophet.'  For,  as 
has  been  shown,  Rabbinism  associated  certain  reformatory  and  legislative  functions 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Eduy.  viii.  7). 

Tliere  were,  indeed,  in  this,  as  in  most  respects,  diverging  opinions  according  to 
the  different  standpoints  of  the  Rabbis,  and,  as  we  infer,  not  without  controversial 
bearing  on  the  teaching  of  Christianity.  The  strictest  tendency  may  be  charac- 
terised as  that  which  denied  the  possibility  of  any  change  in  the  ceremonial  Law, 
as  well  as  the  abrogation  of  festivals  in  the  future.  Even  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  and  with  it  the  necessary  cessation  of  sacrifices — if,  indeed,  which  is  a 
moot  question,  all  sacrifices  did  at  once  and  absolutely  cease — only  caused  a  gap ; 
just  as  exile  from  the  land  could  only  free  from  such  laws  as  attached  to  the  soil 
of  Israel.'  The  reading  of  the  sacrificial  sections  in  the  Law  (Meg.  31  b;  Ber.  R. 
44)_at  any  rate,  in  conjunction  with  prayers  (Ber.  2  b),  but  especially  study  of 
the  Law  (Men.  110  a),  took  iu  the  meantime  the  place  of  the  sacrifices.  And  as 
regarded  the  most  sacred  of  all  sacrifices,  that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  it  was 
explained  that  the  day  'rather  than  tlie  sacrifices  brought  reconciliation  (Sifra  c.  8). 
This  party  held  the  principle  that  not  only  those  Divine,  but  even  those  Rabbinic, 
ordinances,  which  apparently  had  been  intended  only  for  a  certain  time  or  for  a 
certain  purpose,  were  of  eternal  duration  (Bezah  5  b).  '  The  law  is  never  to  cease ; 
there  are  the  commandments — since  there  is  no  prophet  who  may  change  a  word 
in  them."- 

1  In  the  Book  Cumri  {iii.  49,  ed.  Cassel.  Schrift  des  Lebens.  1.  pp.  319-336  (ch.  on 'The 
p.  274)  an  inference  somewhat  inconvenient  Messiah"),  to  the  article  on  the  Messiah  in 
to  Rabbinism  is  drawn  from  this.  If,  as  it  Hamburger's  Real-Encycl.  ii.  pp.  747,  748,  and 
asserts,  Levitical  uncleanness  and  holiness  especially  to  that  most  interesting  brochure 
are  correlative  terms,  the  one  implying  the  of  Rabbi  Iloldheim,  Das  Ceremonialges.  im 
other,  would  it  not  follow  that  with  the  cessa-  Messias-Relch.  I  have  not  read  a  more  clear 
tlon  of  the  Jewish  economy  the  whole  cere-  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  Rabbin- 
monial  Law  would  also  cease?  See  Cassel's  ism,  nor— strange  as  it  may  sound— a  fuller 
note.  vindication  of  the  fundamental  positions  of 

2  For  further  particulars  I  refer  to  Sl^in.  Christianity. 
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So  far  were  thes(>  viewri  carried,  that  it  was  asserted:  'Israel  needs  not  tlie  aPP 
teaching  of  the  King  Messiaii,'  but  that  '  lie  only  comes  to  gather  the  dispersed,  and  ^jy 
to  give  to  the  Gentiles  thirty  commandments,  as  it  is  written  (Zechar.  xi.  12), 
"they  weighed  me  my  price,  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (Ber.  R.  98).  But  even  these 
extreme  statements  seem  to  imply  that  keen  controversy  had  raged  on  the  subject. 
Besides,  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  Law  admitted  that  the  Gentiles  were  to 
receive  laws  in  Messianic  times.  Tlie  smallest  and  most  extreme  section  held  that, 
the  laws,  as  Israel  observed  them,  would  be  imposed  on  the  Gentiles  {ChuU.  92  a); 
others  that  only  thirty  commandments,  the  original  Noachic  ordinances, supposed  to  be 
enumerated  in  Lev.  xix.,  would  become  oljligatory,'  while  some  held,  that  only 
three  ordinances  would  be  binding  on  the  new  converts:  two  connected  with  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  the  third,  that  of  the  phylacteries  (Midr.  on  Ps.  xxxi.  1,  ed.  Warsh., 
p.  30  b).  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  most  clear  testimony  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  teaching  was  in  a  ditferent  direction.  In  a  very  curious  passage 
(Yalkut  ii.  296,  p.  46  a),  in  which  the  final  restitution  of  'the  sinners  of  Israel  and 
of  the  righteous  of  the  Gentiles '  who  are  all  in  Gehinnom,  is  taught  in  very 
figurative  language,  we  are  told  of  a  '  new  Law  which  God  will  give  by  the 
Messiah  '  in  the  age  to  come — thanksgiving  for  which  calls  forth  that  universaf 
Amen,  not  only  on  earth  but  in  Gehinnom,  which  leads  to  the  <leliverance  of  those 
who  are  in  the  latter.  But  as  this  may  refer  to  the  time  of  the  final  consummation, 
we  turn  to  other  passages.  The  Midrash  on  Song  ii.  13,  applying  the  passage  in 
conjunction  with  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  expressly  states  that  the  Messiah  would  give  Israel 
a  new  law,  and  the  Targum,  on  Is.  xii.,  3,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly, 
also  speaks  of  a  'new  instruction.'  It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs  (such  as 
Vayyikra  R.  13).  But  the  Talmud  goes  even  further,  and  lays  down  the  two 
principles,  that  in  the  '  age  to  come '  the  whole  ceremonial  Law  and  all  the  feasts 
were  to  cease. ^  And  although  this  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  general  statement, 
it  is  definitely  applied  to  the  effect,  that  all  sacrifices  except  the  thank-oflering,  and 
all  fasts  and  feasts  except  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  else  the  Feast  of  Esther,  were 
to  come  to  an  end — nay  (in  the  Midr.  on  the  words  '  the  Lord  looseth  the  bound,' 
Ps.  cxivi.  7),  that  what  had  formerly  been  'bound'  or  forbidden  would  be  'loosed' 
or  allowed,  notably  that  the  distinctions  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  would 
be  removed. 

There  is  the  less  need  of  apology  for  any  digression  here,  that,  besides  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  question,  it  casts  light  on  two  most  important  sub- 
jects. For,  first,  it  illustrates  the  attempt  of  the  narrowest  Judaic  party  in  the 
Church  to  force  on  Gentile  believers  the  yoke  of  the  whole  Law;  the  bearing  of 
St.  PauL  in  this  respect;  his  relation  to  St.  Peter;  the  conduct  of  the  latter;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Apostolic  Synod  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.).  St.  Paul,  in  his 
opposition  to  that  party,  stood  even  on  Orthodox  Jewish  ground.  But  when  he 
asserted,  not  only  a  new  '  law  of  liberty,'  but  the  typical  and  preparatory  character 
of  the  whole  Law,  and  its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  he  went  far  beyond  the  Jewish 
standpoint.  Further,  the  favourite  modern  theory  as  to  fundamental  opposition  in 
principle  between  Pauline  and  Petrine  theology  in  this  respect,  has,  like  many  kindred 
theories,  no  support  in  the  Jewish  views  on  that  subject,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Peter  had  belonged  to  the  narrowest  Jewish  school,  which  his  whole  history  seems 
to  forbid.  "We  can  also  understand,  how  the  Divinely  granted  vision  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Acts  x.  9-16) 

1  stein,  u.  8.  pp.  327,  328.  -  Comp,  on  this  Holdheiin,  Das  Ceremonialges,  p.  46. 
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^pp  may,  though  coming  as  a  surprise,  have  had  a  natural  basis  in  Jewish  expectancy,' 
X-iv  '^^^^  it  explains  how  the  Apostolic  Synod,  when  settling  the  question,'^  ultimately 
fell  hack  on  the  so-called  Noachic  commandments,  though  with  very  wider-reaching 
principles  underlying  their  decision  (Acts  xv.  13-21).  Lastly,  it  seems  to  cast  even 
some  light  on  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  for,  the  question  about  '  that 
prophet'  evidently  referring  to  the  possible  alteration  of  the  Law  in  Messianic 
times,  which  is  reported  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  shows  such  close  acquaintance 
with-  the  details  of  Jewish  ideas  on  this  subject,  as  seems  to  us  utterly  incompatible 
with  its  supposed  origination  as  '  The  Ephesian  Gospel '  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  the  outcome  of  Ephesian  Church-teaching — an  '  esoteric  and  eclec- 
tic '  book,  designed  to  modify  '  the  impressions  produced  by  the  tradition  previously 
recorded  by  the  Synoptists.' 


'  The  learned  reader  will  find  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  this  in  that  strange  Haggadah 
about  the  envy  of  the  serpent  being  excited 
on  seeing  Adam  fed  with  meat  from  heaven — 
where  another  equally  curious  Haggadah  is 
related  to  show  that  ■  nothing  Is  unclean 
which  cometh  down  from  heaven.' 


-  Yalkut  1. 15,  p.  4,  d,  towards  the  middle.  A 
considerable  part  of  vol.  iii.  of  '  Supernatural 
Religion'  is  devoted  to  argumentation  on  this 
subject.  But  here  also  the  information  of 
the  writer  on  the  subject  Is  neither  accurate 
nor  critical,  and  hence  his  rea.9oning  and 
conclusions  are  vitiated. 
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APPENDIX  XV. 

THE  LOCATION  OF  SYCHAR,  AND  THE  DATE  OF  OUR  LORD'S  VISIT  TO  SAMARIA. 

(See  vol.  i,  Book  III.  ch.  viii.j 

I.    The   Location  of   Sychar. 

ALTiiorcTii  modern  writers  are  now  mostly  agreed  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well       APP. 
In-iefly  to  put  before  our  readers  the  facts  of  the  case.  XV 

Till  comparatively  lately,  the  Sychar  of  St.  John  iv.  was  generally  regarded  as  ■_j-  — 
representing  the  ancient  Shechem.  The  first  difficulty  here  was  the  name,  since  " 
Shechem,  or  even  Sichem,  could  scarcely  be  identified  with  Sychar,  which  is  'un- 
doubtedly the  correct  reading.  Accordingly,  the  latter  term  was  represented  as 
one  of  oiiprobrium,  and  derived  from  '■  Rhekkar''  (in  Aramaean  Bhikhra\  as  it  were, 
'drunken  town,'  or  else  from  ' Sheqer ''  i^i^  Aramaean  67«'gra),  'lying  town.'  But, 
not  to  mention  other  objections,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  name 
Sychar  in  Jewish  writings,  while  its  employment  would  seem  wholly  incongruous 
in  such  a  narrative  as  St.  John  iv.  Moreover,  all  the  earliest  writers  distinguished 
Sychar  from  Shechem.  Lastly,  in  the  Talmud  the  name  Sokher,  also  written  Sikhra, 
fre(iuently  occurs,  and  that  not  only  as  distinct  from  Shechem,  but  in  a  connection 
which  renders  the  hypothesis  of  an  opprobrious  by-name  impossible.  Professor 
Delitzch  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Luther.  Theol.  for  1856,  ii.  pp.  242,  2-13)  has  collected 
seven  jiassages  from  the  Babylon  Talmud  to  that  effect,  in  five  of  which  Sichra  is 
mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of  celebrated  Ral)bis — the  town  having  at  a  later  period 
apparently  been  left  by  the  Samaritans,  and  occupied  by  Jews  (Baba  Mez.  -12  a, 
83  a,  Pes.  31  b,  Nidd.  36  a,  ChuU.  18  b,  and,  without  mention  of  Rabbis,  Baba  K. 
82  b,  Menach.  64  b.  See  also  Men.  x.  2,  and  Jer.  Sheq.  p.  48  d).  If  further  proof 
were  required,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  woman  would  scarcely  have  gone 
a'  mile  and  a  half  from  Shechem  to  Jacob's  well  to  fetch  water,  when  there  are  so 
many  springs  about  the  former  city.  In  these  circumstances,  later  writers  have 
generally  fixed  upon  the  village  of  'Askar,  half  a  mile  from  Jacob's  Well,  and 
within  sight  of  it,  as  the  Sychar  of  the  New  Testament,  one  of  the  earliest  to  advo- 
cate this  view  having  been  the  late  learned  Canon  AVilliams.  Little  more  than  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  'Askar  is  the  reputed  tomb  of  Joseph.  The  transformation  of 
the  name  Sychar  into  'Askar  is  explained,  either  by  a  contraction  of  'Ain  Wskar, 
'the  well  of  Sychar,'  or  else  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Samaritan  Chronicle  the  place 
is  called  Iskar,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Sychar.  A 
full  description  of  the  place  is  given  by  Captain  Conder  (Tent-Work  in  Palestine, 
vol.  i.  pp.  71  (fee,  especially  pp.  75  and  76),  and  by  M.  Guerin,  'La  Samarie,'  vol.  i. 
p.  371,  although  the  latter  writer,  who  almost  always  absolutely  follows  tradition, 
denies  the  identity  of  Sychar  and  'Askar  (pp.  401,  402). 
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APP. 
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FI.  Time  ok  oik  Lord's  Visit  to  Sychar. 

This  question,  which  is  of  such  iiiiportance  not  only  for  the  chronology  of  this 
period,  but  in  regard  to  the  unnamed  Feast  at  Jerusalem  to  which  Jesus  went  up 
(St.  John  V.  1),  has  been  discussed  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  by  Canon  Westcott 
(Si)eaker's  Commentary,  vol.  ii.  of  the  New  Testament.  ]).  93 1.  The  following  data 
will  assist  our  inquiries. 

1.  Jesus  spent  some  time  after  the  Feast  of  Passover  (St.  John  ii.  23)  in  the 
province  of  Judaea.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  long 
period,  for — 

2ndly,  in  St.  John  iv.  45  the  Galileans  have  evidently  a  fresh  remembrance  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem,  ; which  would  scarcely  have 
been  the  case  if  a  long  period  and  other  festivals  had  intervened.  Similarly,  the 
'  King's  Officer  '  (St.  John  iv.  47)  seems  also  to  act  upon  a  recent  report. 

Srdly,  the  unnamed  Feast  of  St.  John  v.  1  forms  an  important  element  in  our 
computations.  Some  months  of  Galilean  ministry  must  have  intervened  between 
it  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  Hence  it  could  not  have  been  Pentecost. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was  in  autumn,  nor  yet  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  took  place  in  winter,  since  both  are  expressly  men- 
tioned by  their  names  (St.  John  vii.  2,  x.  22).  The  only  other  Feasts  were:  the 
Feast  of  Wood-Oflering  (comp.  'The  Temple,'  &c.,  p.  295),  the  Feast  of  Trumpets, 
or  New  Year's  Day,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Esther,  or  Purim. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  since  of  late  it  has  found  most  favour.  The  reasons 
against  Christ's  attendance  in  Jerusalem  at  Purim  seem  to  me  irresistible.  Canon 
Westcott  urges  that  the  discourse  of  Christ  at  the  unnamed  Feast  has  not,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  any  connection  with  the  thoughts  of  that  festival.  To  this  I 
would  add,  that  I  can  scarcely  conceive  our  Lord  going  up  to  a  feast  observed  with 
such  boisterous  merriment  as  Purim  was,  while  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it 
falls  would  scarcely  tally  with  the  statement  of  St.  John  v.  8,  that  a  great 
multitude  of  sick  people  were  laid  down  in  the  porches  of  Bethesda.' 

But  if  the  unnamed  Feast  was  not  Purim,  it  must  have  been  one  of  these  three, 
the  Feast  of  the  Ingathering  of  Wood,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  or  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. In  other  words,  it  mu.st  have  taken  place  late  in  summer,  or  in  the  very 
beginning  of  autumn.  But  if  so,  then  the  Galilean  ministry  intervening  between 
the  visit  to  Samaria  and  this  Feast  leads  to  the  necessary  inference  that  the  visit  to 
Sychar  had  taken  place  in  early  summer,  probably  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
May.  This  would  allow  ample  time  for  Christ's  stay  at  Jerusalem  during  the 
Passover  and  for  His  Judaean  ministry. 

As  we  are  discussing  the  date  of  the  unnamed  Feast,  it  nuiy  be  as  well  to  bring 
the  subject  here  to  a  close.  We  have  seen  that  the  only  three  Feasts  to  which 
reference  could  have  been  made  are  the  Feast  of  Wood  Oflering,  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  But  the  last  of  these  could  not  be  meant, 
since  it  is  designated,  not  only  by  Philo.  but  in  acts  xxvii.  9,  as  -the  fast,'  not  the 
feast  vTjareia,  not  fopr?7(comp.  LXX..  Lev.  xiv.  29  &c..  xxiii.  27  &c.).  As  between 
the  Feast  of  the  Wood  OflTering  and  that  of  Trumpets  I  feel  at  considerable  loss. 
Canon  Westcott  has  urged  on  beliidf  of  the  latter  reasons  which  I  confess  are  very 

'  I  must  here  correct  the  view  expressed  in  course,  if  the  latter  had  Iraijlied  that  Jesua 
my  book  on  'The  Temple,'  p.  291,  due  to  a  was  at  Sychar  in  December,  the  unnamed 
misunderstanding    of    St.    John    iv.   35.      Of        feast  must  have  been  Purim. 
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weighty.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  was  not  one  of  those  on  ^i>j) 
which  people  generally  resorted  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  took  place  on  the  1st  of  i^y 
Tishri  (about  the  middle  of  September),  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  going 
n\)  to  it  would  not  rather  have  chosen,  or  at  least  remained  over,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  followed  respectively,  on  the  10th  and 
ir)th  days  of  that  month.  Lastly,  the  Feast  of  Wood  Offering,  which  took  place 
on  the  15th  Ab  (in  August),  was  a  popular  and  joyous  festival,  when  the  wood 
needed  for  the  altar  was  brought  up  from  all  parts  of  the  country  (comp.  on  that 
feast  '  The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  &c.,  pp.  295,  296).  As  between  these  two 
feasts,  we  must  leave  the  question  undecided,  only  noting  that  barely  six  weeks  in- 
tervened between  the  one  and  the  other  feast. 
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APPENDIX  XYI. 

ox  THE  JEWISH  VIEWS  ABOUT  '  DEMONS'  AND  '  THE  DEMONISED,'  TOGETHER 
WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  JEWS  AND  JEWISH 
CHRISTIANS  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURIES. 

(See  vol.  i.  Book  HI.  cli.  xiv.) 

^pp  It  is  not,  of  course,  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Jewish 
■XVI  views  on  •  demons  '  and  '  the  demonised.'  A  few  preliminary  strictures  are,  how- 
ever, necessary  on  a  work  upon  which  writers  on  this  subject  have  too  implicitly 
relied.  I  refer  to  Gfrorer's  Jaln-hundert  des  Hells  (especially  vol.  i.  pp.  378 — 
424).  'Gfrorer  sets  out  by  quoting  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  on  which  he 
laj's  great  stress,  but  which  the  critical  inquiries  of  Dillmann  and  other  scholars 
have  shown  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  argument.  This  disposes  of  many  pages  of 
negative  criticism  on  the  New  Testament  which  Gfrorer  founds  on  this  quotation. 
Similarly,  4  Esdras  would  not  in  our  days  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  pre-Christian 
teaching.  As  regards  Rabbinic  passages,  Gfrorer  uncritically  quotes  from  Kab- 
balistic  works  which  he  mixes  up  with  quotations  from  the  Talmud  and  from 
writings  of  a  later  date.  Again,  as  regards  the  two  quotations  of  Gfrorer  from 
the  Mishnah  (Erub.  iv.  1;  Gitt.  vil.  I),  it  has  already  been  stated  (vol.  i.  p.  481, 
note  4)  tluit  neither  of  these  passages  bears  any  reference  to  demoniac  possessions. 
Further,  Gfrorer  appeals  to  two  passages  in  Sifre  which  may  here  be  given  in 
exiemo.  The  first  of  these  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  107  h)  is  on  Deut.  xviii.  12,  and 
reads  thus:  '  He  who  joins  himself  (cleaves)  to  uncleanness,  on  him  rests  the  spirit 
of  uncleanness  ]  but  he  who  cleaves  to  the  Shechinah,  it  is  meet  that  the  Holy 
Si)irit  should  rest  on  him.'  The  second  occurs  in  explanation  of  Deut.  xxxii.  16, 
and  reads  as  follows  (u.  s.  p.  136  b):  'What  is  the  way  of  a  "demon"  {Shedy. 
He  enters  into  a  man  and  subjects  him.'  It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these 
([uotations  reference  is  made  to  certain  moral,  not  to  physical  effects,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  demonised.  Lastly,  although  one  passage  from  the  Talmud  which 
Gfrorer  adduces  (though  not  quite  exactly)  a])plies.  indeed,  to  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, but  is  given  in  an  exaggerated  and  embellished  form. 

If  from  these  incorrect  references  we  turn  to  what  Jewish  authorities  really  state 
on  tlie  subject,  we  have: — 

1.  To  deal  with  the  Writings  of  Joseph  as.  In  Antiq.  vi.  8.  2,  Josephus  ascribes 
Saul's  disorder  to  demoniac  influence,  which  '  brought  upon  him  such  sufTocations 
as  were  ready  to  choke  him.'  In  Antiq.  vi.  8.  2,  the  demon-spirit  is  said  to  enter 
into  Saul,  and  to  disorder  him.  In  Antiq.  viii.  2.  5,  Josephus  describes  the  wisdom, 
learning,  and  achievements  of  Solomon,  referring  specially  to  his  skill  in  expelling 
demons  who  caused  various  diseases.  According  to  Josephus,  Solomon  had  exei'- 
cised  this  power  by  incantations,  his  fonnuhe  and  words  of  exorcism  being  still 
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known  ill  Josephus'ri  dayt^.  lu  such  manner  a  certain  Eleazar  had  healed  a  'demo-  \i>j> 
niac  ■  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  his  officers,  and  troops,  by  putting  to  his  no.«-  \VI 
trils  u  ring  '  that  held  a  root  of  one  of  those  mentioned  by  Solomon,'  by  which  the  _^_. 

demon  was  drawn  out  amidst  convulsions  of  the  demoniac,  when  the  demon  was 
further  adjured  not  to  return  by  frequent  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  by 
'  incantations  which  he  [Solomon]  had  composed."  To  show  the  reality  of  this,  a 
vessel  with  water  had  been  placed  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  demon  had,  in  com- 
ing out,  overturned  it.  It  is  probably  to  this  '  root '  that  Joseph  us  refers  in  War. 
vii.  fi.  M,  where  he  names  it  Baaras,  which  I  conjecture  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
tile  form  N'rlS-  boara,  '  the  burning,'  since  he  describes  it  as  of  colour  like  a  tiame. 
and  us  emitting  at  even  a  ray  lils;e  lightning,  and  which  it  would  cost  a  man's  life 
to  take  up  otherwise  than  by  certain  magical  means  which  Josephus  specifies. 
From  all  this  we  infer  that  Josephus  occupied  the  later  Talmudical  standpoint,  alike 
as  regards  exorcism,  magical  cures,  and  magical  preventions.  This  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  showing  that  these  views  i)revaile(l  in  New  Testament  times.  But  when 
.Josephus  adds,  that  the  demons  expelled  by  Baaras  were  '  the  spirits  of  the  wicked,' 
he  represents  a  superstition  which  is  not  shared  by  the  earlier  Rabbis,  and  may 
possibly  be  due  to  a  rationalising  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  It  is,  in- 
deed, true  that  the  same  view  occurs  in  comparatively  late  Jewish  writings,  and 
fiiat  in  Yalkut  on  Is.  4fi  b  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  it,  at  least  in  connec- 
tion with  the  spirits  of  those  who  had  perished  in  the  flood;  but  this  seems  to  be- 
long to  a  different  cycle  of  legends. 

2.  Babbinic  views.^  Probably  the  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  Josephus 
that  ■  demons '  were  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  is  the  (perhaps  allegorical)  statement 
that  the  backbone  of  a  person  who  did  not  bow  down  to  worship  God  became  a 
8hed,  or  demon  (Baba  K.  16  a;  Jer.  Shabb.  3  b).  The  ordinary  names  for  demons 
are  '  evil  spirits,'  or  '  unclean  spirits '  {ruach  raah,-  ruach  tumeah),  Seirim  (lit.  goats). 
>ihedim  {Sheyda,  a  demon,  male  or  female,  either  because  their  chief  habitation  is  in 
desolate  places,  or  from  the  word  '  to  fly  about,'  or  else  from  '  to  rebel '),  and  Mazzikiu 
(the  hurtful  ones).  A  demoniac  is  called  GcJiher  Shediyin  (Ber.  R.  65).  Even  this, 
that  demons  are  supposed  to  eat  and  drink,  to  propagate  themselves,  and  to  die.  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  '  demons '  of  the  New  Testament.  The  food  of  demons  con- 
sists of  certain  elements  in  fire  and  water,  and  of  certain  odours.  Hence  the  mode  of 
incantation  by  incense  made  of  certain  ingredients.  Of  their  origin,  number,  habita- 
tion, and  general  influence,  suflScient  has  been  said  in  the  Appendix  on  Demonology. 
It  is  more  important  here  to  notice  these  two  Jewish  ideas:  that  demons  entered 
into,  or  took  possession  of,  men;  and  that  many  diseases  were  due  to  their  agency. 
The  former  is  frequently  expressed.  The  'evil  spirit'  constrains  a  man  to  do  certain 
things,  such  as  to  pass  beyond  the  Sabbath-boundary  (Erub.  41  h),  to  eat  the 
Passover-bread,  &C.  (Rosh  ha-Sh.  28  a).  But  it  reads  more  like  a  caustic  than  a 
serious  remark  when  we  are  informed  tiiat  these  three  things  deprive  a  man  of  his 
free  will  and  make  him  transgress:  the  Cuthseans,  an  evil  spirit,  and  poverty  (Erub. 
U.S. ).  Diseases — such  as  rabies,  angina,  asthma,  or  accidents — such  as  an  encounter 
with  a  wild  bull,  are  due  to  their  agency,  which,  hapiiily.  is  not  unlimited.  As 
stated  in  App.  XIII.  the  most  dangerous  demons  are  those  of  dirty  (secret)  places 
(Shabb.  67  a).  Even  numbers  (2,  4,  6,  jfec.)  are  always  dangerous,  so  is  anything 
that  comes  from  unwashen  hands.     For  such,  or  similar  oversights,  a  wliole  legion 

1  I  would  here  generally  acknowledge  my  -  Erub.  41  h ;  Pes.  112  a.    The  more  t-ommon 

obligations  to  Dr.  Brecher's  tractate  on  the  designation  is  r.  tiimeah  :  but  there  are  others, 
subject. 
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A  PP.        "f  tleinons  is  on  the  watch  (Ber.  51  a).     On  the  eveiun^  of  the  Passover  the  demons 
XVI         'i'"^  bound,  and,  in  general,  their  power  has  now  been   restricted,  chiefly  to  the 

. _^ .    eves  of  Wednesday  and  of  the  Sabbath  (Pes.  109  b  to  112  b,  passim).     Yet  there 

are,  as  we  shall  see,  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  foolhardiness  to  risk  their 
encounter.  Without  here  entering  on  the  views  expressed  in  the  Talmud  about 
prophecy,  visions,  and  dreams,  we  turn  to  the  questions  germane  to  our  subject. 

A.  Mdfjic  and  Magicians.  We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  the  practice  of 
magic  was  strictly  prohlbit(>d  to  Israelites,  and  that — as  a  matter  of  princi[)le  at 
least— witchcraft,  or  magic,  was  supposed  to  have  no  power  over  Israel,  if  they 
owned  and  served  their  God  (Chull.  7  h\  Nedar.  ?,2  a).  But  in  this  matter  also 
— as  will  presently  appear — theory  and  practici;  did  not  accord.  Thus,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  repetition  of  magical  formulas  was  declared  lawful  even  on  the 
Sabbath  (Sanh.  101  a).  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  magic  (Kidd.  49  b\ 
Shabb.  75  a).  In  connection  with  this,  it  deserves  notice  that  the  Talmud  ascribes 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  magic,  which  He  had  learned  during  His  stay  in  Egypt, 
having  taken  care,  when  He  left,  to  insert  under  His  skin  its  rultjs  and  formulas, 
since  every  traveller,  on  quitting  the  country,  was  searched,  lest  he  should  take  to 
other  lands  the  mysteries  of  magic  (Shabb.  101  //). 

Here  it  may  be  interesting  to  refei'  to  some  of  the  strange  ideas  whicli 
Ilabbinism  attached  to  the  early  Christians,  as  showing  both  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  the  gift  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  only  ascribing  its  exercise  to  magic.  Of  the  existence  of  such  intercourse 
with  Jewish  Christians  there  is  abundant  evidence..  Thus,  R.  Joshua,  the  son  of 
Levi  (at  the  end  of  the  second  century),  was  so  hard  pressed  by  their  (quotations 
from  the  Bible  that,  unable  to  answer,  he  pronounced  a  curse  on  them,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  come.  We  gather,  that  in  the  first  century  Christianity  had  widely 
spread  among  the  Jews,  and  R.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Elisha,  the  grandson  of  that 
High-Priest  who  was  executed  by  the  Romans  (Josephus,  War  i.  2,  2),  seems  in 
vain  to  have  contended  against  the  advance  of  Christianity.  At  last  he  agreed 
with  R.  Tarphon  that  nothing  else  remained  but  to  burn  their  writings.  It  was 
this  R.  Ishmael  who  prevented  his  nephew  Ben  Dama  from  being  cured  of  the  bite 
of  a  serpent  by  a  Christian,  preferring  that  he  should  die  rather  than  be  healed  by 
such  means  (Abod.  Zar.  27  b.  about  the  middle).  Similarly,  the  great  R.  Eliezer 
ben  Ilyrcanus,  also  in  the  first  century,  was  so  suspected  of  the  prevailing  heresy 
that  he  was  actually  taken  up  as  a  Christian  in  the  persecution  of  the  latter. 
Though  he  cleared  himself  of  the  susi)icion,  yet  his  contemporaries  regarded  him 
for  a  time  doubtfully,  and  all  agreed  that  the  troubles  which  befell  him  were  in 
punishment  for  having  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  teaching  of  the  heretics  (Ab. 
Z.  If.  li.  17  '/.'  The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  the  magic 
practiced  by  these  lieictics.  In  .ler.  Sanh.  25  d  we  are  told  abf)ut  two  great 
Rabbis  who  w(>re  banned  by  a  heretic  to  the  beam  of  a  bath.  In  return  the  Rabbis, 
by  similar  means,  fastened  the  heretic  to  the  door  of  the  bath.  Having  mutually 
agre(Ml  to  set  each  other  free,  the  same  ]nirties  next  met  on  board  a  ship.  Here  the 
heretic  by  magical  means  clave  the  sea,  by  way  of  imitating  Moses.  On  this  the 
Rabbis  called  upon  him  to  walk  through  the  sea.  like  Moses,  when  he  was  immedi- 
ately overwlielmed  through  the  ban  of  R.  Joshua  !  Other  stories  of  a  similar  and 
even  more  absurd  character  might  be  quoted.  But  if  such  opinions  were  enter- 
tained of  Jewish  Christians,  w(>  can  scarcely  wonder  that  all  their  books  were 
1  See  more  oil  tliis  siiiiji^rt  in  vol.  ii.  pii.  i;t:f.  I'.u. 
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ordered  to  be  burnt  (Bemid.  R.  !)),  that  even  a  roll  of  tl»e  Law  written  by  a  heretic       API' 
was  to  be  destroyed  (Gitt.  45  b),  and  that  Jewish  Christians  wore  consifi;ned  to        ;j^y| 
eternal  punishment  in  Gehinnom  (Rosh.  haSh.  17  a),  from  which  (!ven  the  token  of    .  _,       .     . 
circumcision  should  not  deliver  them  since  an  Angel  would  convert  it  into  uncir- 
cumcision  (Shem    R.  I'J'). 

But  to  return.  Talmudic  writings  distinguish  several  classes  of  magicians.  The 
B(tal  Ohh,  or  conjuror  of  the  dead,  evoked  a  voice  from  under  the  arm[)it,  or  from 
other  members  of  the  dead  body,  the  arms  or  other  members  being  struck  together, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  sound.  Necromancy  might  be  practised  in  two 
ditterent  ways.  The  dead  might  be  called  up  (by  a  method  which  scarcely  bears 
description),  in  which  case  they  would  appear  with  the  feet  upwards.  But  this 
must  not  be  practised  on  the  Sabbath.  Or  again,  a  skull  might,  by  magical 
means,  be  made  to  answer.  This  might  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  also  (Sanh.  (55  a 
and  b).  Or  a  demon  might  be  conjured  ui)  by  a  certain  kind  of  incense,  and  then 
employed  in  magic.  A  second  class  of  magicians  (called  Yideuni)  uttered  oracles 
by  putting  a  certain  bone  into  their  mouth.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  (Jhabar,  or 
serpent  cliarmer,,  a  distinction  being  made  between  a  great  and  a  small  Chabar, 
according  as  larger  or  smaller  serpents  were  charmed.  Fourthly,  we  tiave  the 
Meonen,  who  could  indicate  what  days  or  hours  were  lucky  and  unlucky.  Fifthly, 
there  was  the  '  searcher  after  the  dead,^  who  remained  fasting  on  graves  in  order  to 
communicate  with  an  unclean  spirit;  and,  lastly,  the  Menachesh,  who  knew  what 
omens  were  lucky  and  what  unlucky  (Sanh.  (iti  a).  And  if  they  were  treated 
only  as  signs  and  not  as  omens,  the  practice  was  declared  lawful  (Chull.  95  6). 

In  general  the  black  art  might  be  practised  either  through  demons,  or  else  by 
tlie  employment  of  magical  means.  Among  the  latter  we  reckon,  not  only  incan- 
tations, but  magic  by  means  of  the  thumb,  by  a  knife  with  a  black  handle,  or  by  a 
glass  cup  (Sanh.  67  b),  or  by  a  cup  of  incantation  (Baba  Mets.  29  ti).  But  there  was 
danger  here,  since,  if  all  proper  rules  and  cautious  were  not  observed  the  magician 
might  be  hurt  by  the  demon.  Such  an  instance  is  related,  although  the  Rabbi  in 
([uestion  was  mercifully  preserved  by  being  swallowed  by  a  cedar,  which  after- 
wards burst  and  set  him  free  (Sanh.  101  «).  Women  were  specially  suspected  of 
witchcraft  (Jer.  Sanh.  vii.  25  d),  and  great  caution  was  accordingly  enjoined. 
Thus,  it  might  even  be  dangerous  to  lift  up  loaves  of  bread  (though  not  broken 
pieces)  lest  they  siiould  be  bewitched  (Erub.  64  b).  A  number  of  instances  are 
related  in  which  persons  were  in  imminent  danger  from  magic,  in  some  of  which  they 
sutfered  not  only  damage  but  death,  while  in  others  the  Rabbis  knew  how  to  turn 
the  impending  danger  against  their  would-be  assailants.  (Comp.  for  example  Pes. 
110  6;  Sot.  22  n\  Gitt.  45  a;  Sanh.  67  t>).  A  very  peculiar  idea  is  that  about  the 
Teraphim  of  Scripture.  It  occurs  already  in  the  Targum  Ps.-.Ion.  on  Gen.  xxxi.  19, 
and  is  found  also  in  the  Pirqe  de  R.  Eliez.  c.  36.  •  It  is  stated  that  the  Teraphim 
were  made  in  the  following  manner:  a  first-born  was  killed,  his  head  cut  off,  and 
l)repared  with  salt  and  spices,  after  which  a  gold  plate,  upon  which  magical  formulas 
had  been  graven,  was  placed  under  his  tongue,  when  the  head  was  supposed  to  give 
answer  to  whatever  questions  might  be  addressed  to  it. 

B.  After  this  we  can  scarcely  wonder,  that  so  many  diseases  should  have  been 

1  We  have  here  only  been  able  to  indicate  between  Jews  and  Christiana.    Nay,  the  prac- 

this  most  interesting  sul)ject.     Much  more  lice  ot  some  early  Christians  to  make  them- 

rc^inains  to  be  saifl  concerning Eliezer  b.  Hyr-  selves  eunuchs  is  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud 

canus,  and  others.    There  seem  even  to  have  ■  (Shabb.  lo2  </). 
been  regular  meeting-places  for  discussion 
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^pj)         imputed  to  magical  or  else  to  (l(>moniac  influences,  and  cured  either  by  magical 
XVI        meaus  or  by  exorcism.     For  our  present  purpose  we  leave  aside  not  only  the  ques- 
tion, wiietlier  and  what  diseases  were  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  certain  sins, 
'  but  also  all  questions  as  to  their  magical  causes  and  means  of  cure.     We  confine  our 

remarks  to  the  supposed  power  of  evil  spirits  in  the  production  of  diseases.  Four 
things  are  mentioned  as  dangerous  on  account  of  demons,  of  which  we  shall  only 
mention  three:  To  walk  between  two  palm-trees,!  if  the  space  is  wider  than  four 
cubits;  to  borrow  drinking-water;  and  to  walk  over  water  that  has  been  poured 
out,  unless  it  have  been  covered  with  earth,  or  spat  upon,  or  you  have  taken  ofl'your 
shoes  (Pes.  Ill  a).  Similarly,  the  shadow  of  the  moon,  of  certain  trees,  and  of  other 
objects,  is  dangerous,  because  demons  love  to  hide  there.  Much  caution  must  also 
be  observed  in  regard  to  tlie  water  with  which  the  hands  are  washed  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  regard  to  oil  for  anointing,  which  must  never  be  taken  from  a 
strange  vessel  which  might  have  been  bewitched. 

Many  diseases  are  caused  by  direct  demoniac  agency.  Thus,  leprosy  (Horay. 
10  a),  rabies  (Yoraa  83  h),  heart-disease  (Gitt.  67  b),  madness,  asthma  (Bechor. 
44  b),  croup  (Yoma  77  6;  Taan.  20  b),  and  other  diseases,  are  ascribed  to  special 
demons.  And  although  I  cannot  find  any  notices  of  demoniac  possession  in  the 
sense  of  permanent  indwelling,  yet  an  evil  spirit  may  seize  and  influence  a  person. 
The  nearest  approach  to  demoniac  possession  is  in  a  legend  of  two  Rabbis  who 
went  to  Rome  to  procure  the  repeal  of  a  i)ersecutiug  edict,  when  they  were  met  on 
board  ship  by  a  demon,  Be)i  Temalion,  whose  oflfer  of  com])any  they  accepted,  in 
hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  miracle  through  him.  Arrived  in  Rome,  the  demon 
took  possession  of  the  daughter  of  Caesar.  On  this  he  was  exorcised  by  the  Rabbis 
('Ben  Temalion,  come  out!  Ben  Temalion,  come  out!'),  when  they  were  rewarded 
by  the  offer  of  anything  they  might  choose  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  on  which 
they  removed  from  it  the  hostile  decree  (Meilah  17  b,  about  the  middle). 

As  against  this  one  instance,  many  are  related  of  cures  by  magical  means.  By 
the  latter  wo  mean  the  superstitious  and  irrational  application  of  means  which 
could  in  no  way  aflect  any  disease,  although  they  might  sometimes  be  combined 
with  what  might  be  called  domestic  remedies.  Thus,  for  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  this 
remedy  is  proposed:  Four  slowly  a  quart  of  the  milk  of  a  white  goat  over  three 
cabbage  stalks,  keep  the  pot  boiling  and  stir  with  a  piece  of  '  Marmehon-wood ' 
(Gitt.  69  «,  b).  The  other  remedy  proposed  is  the  excrement  of  a  white  dog  mixed 
with  balsam.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  more  intractable  the  disease,  the 
more  irrational  are  the  remedies  proposed.  Thus  against  blindness  by  day  it  is 
proposed  to  take  of  the  spleen  of  seven  calves  and  put  it  on  the  basin  used  by 
surgeons  for  bleeding.  Next,  some  one  outside  the  door  is  to  ask  the  blind  man  to 
give  liim  something  to  eat,  when  he  is  to  reply:  How  can  I  open  the  door — come  in 
and  eat — on  which  the  latter  obeys,  taking  care,  however,  to  break  the  basin,  as 
else  the  blindness  might  strike  him.  We  have  here  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
favourite  modes  of  healing  disease — that  by  its  transference  to  another.  But  if 
the  loss  of  the  power  of  vision  is  greater  at  night  than  by  day,  a  cord  is  to  be 
made  of  the  hair  of  some  animal,  one  end  of  which  is  to  be  tied  to  the  foot  of  the 
patient,  the  other  to  that  of  a  dog.  The  children  are  to  strike  together  pieces  of 
crockery  behind  the  dog,  while  the  patient  repeats  these  words:  'The  dog  is  old 
and  tlie  cock  is  foolish.'     Next  seven  pieces  of  meat  are  to  be  taken  from  seven 

'  In  general  palm-trees  and  their  fruit  are  dangerous,  and  you  should  always  wash  your 
liands  after  eating  dates. 
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different  houses,  and  hun^  up  on  tlie  doorposts,  and  the  dog  must  afterwards  eat        aPP. 
the  meat  on  a  dunghill  in  an  open  i)lace.     Lastlj',  the  cord  is  to  be  untied  when        xvi 
one  is  to   repeat:  ■*  Let  the  blindness  of  M.  the  son  of  N.  leave  AL  the  son  of  N.    .  _^    _^    , 
and  pierce  the  eyeballs  of  the  dog! '  (Gitt,  69  a). 

We  have  next  to  refer  to  strictly  magical  cures.  These  were  performed  by 
amulets — either  preventive,  or  curative  of  disease — or  else  by  exorcism.  An 
amulet  was  regarded  as  probate,  if  three  cures  had  been  performed  by  it.  In 
such  case  .it  might  be  put  on  even  on  the  Sabbath.  It  consisted  either  of  a 
))iece  of  parcliment  (the  Fithqa,  Sanh.  78  li),  on  which  certain  magical  words  were 
written,  or  of  small  bundles  of  certain  plants  or  herbs  (also  designated  as  Qemia, 
an  amulet,  Shabb.  61  a;  Kidd.  73  //).  However,  even  probate  amulets  might 
fail,  owing  to  the  adverse  constellation  under  which  a  person  was.  In  any 
case  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  demons,  whose  power  it  was  wished 
to  counteract,  required  to  be  expressly  stated.  Sometimes  the  amulet  con- 
tained also  a  verse  from  the  Bible.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  other 
words  written  on  the  amulet  had — at  least,  in  their  connection — little  if  any 
sensible  meaning.  But  those  learned  in  these  arts,  and  the  Rabbis  had  the 
secret  of  discovering  them,  so  that  there  was  at  least  no  mystery  about  them, 
and  the  formulas  used  were  well  known.  If  the  mischief  to  be  counteracted 
was  due  to  demoniac  agency,  it  might  be  prevented  or  removed  by  a  kind  of 
incantation,  or  by  incantation  along  with  other  means,  or  in  difficult  cases  by 
exorcism.  As  instances  of  the  first  we  may  quote  the  following.  To  ward  off 
any  danger  from  drinking  water  on  a  Wednesday  or  Sabbath-Evening,  when  evil 
spirits  may  rest  on  it,  it  is  advised  either  to  repeat  a  passage  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  word  Qol  ('Voice')  occurs  seven  times  (Ps.  xxix.  3-9),  or  else  to  say 
this:  'Lul,  Shaphan,  Anigron,  Anirdaphin — between  the  stars  I  sit,  betwixt  the 
lean  and  the  fat  I  walk!'  (Pes.  112  a).  Against  flatulence,  certain  remedies  are 
recommended  (such  as  drinking  warm  water),  but  they  are  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  following  formula:  '  Qapa,  Qapa,  I  think  of  thee,  and  of  thy  seven  daughters, 
and  eight  daughters-in-law!'  (Pes.  116  a).  Many  similar  prescriptions  might 
be  quoted.  As  the  remedy  against  blindness  has  been  adduced  to  point  the 
contrast  to  the  Saviour's  mode  of  treatment,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  quite  a 
number  of  remedies  are  suggested  for  the  cure  of  a  bloody  flux — of  which  per- 
haps wine  in  which  Persian  onions,  or  anise  and  saffron,  or  other  plants  have  been 
boiled,  seem  the  most  rational — the  medicament  being,  however,  in  each  case 
accompanied  by  this  formula:  '  Be  cured  of  thy  flux  ! ' 

Lastly,  as  regards  incantation  and  exorcism,  the  formulas  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  are  enumerated.  These  mostly  consist  of  words  which  have  little  if  any 
meaning  (so  far  as  we  know),  but  which  form  a  rhyme  or  alliteration  when  a 
syllable  is  either  omitted  or  added  in  successive  words.  The  following,  for  example, 
is  the  fornmla  of  incantation  against  boils:  'Baz,  Baziyah,  Mas,  Masiya,  Kas, 
Kasiyah,  Sharlai  and  Amarlai — ye  Angels  that  come  from  the  land  of  Sodom 
to  heal  painful  boils  !  Let  the  colour  not  become  more  red,  let  it  not  farther 
spread,  let  its  seed  be  absorbed  in  the  belly.  As  a  mule  does  not  propagate  itself, 
so  let  not  this  evil  propagate  itself  in  the  body  of  M.  the  son  of  M.'  (Shabb,  67  a). 
In  other  formulas  the  demons  are  not  invoked  for  the  cure,  but  threatened.  We 
have  the  following  as  against  another  cutaneous  disease:  'A  sword  drawn,  and  a 
sling  outstretched  !  His  name  is  not  Yokhabh,  and  the  disease  stand  still  ! '  Against 
danger  from  the  demon  of  foul  places  we  have  the  following:  'On  the  head  of  the 
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^PP         cast  liiin  into  a  bed  of  cresses,  aiul  beat,  liim  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass'  (Shabb. 

XVI  ^^  ^)'  ^"  *^'"^  other  hand,  it  is  reconunended  as  a  precaution  against  the  evil  eye 
_^ ,  to  put  one's  right  thumb  into  the  left  hand  and  one's  left  thumb  into  the  right 
hand,  and  to  say:  'I,  M.  N.  belong  to  the  house  of  Joseph  over  whom  the  evil 
eye  has  no  power '  (Ber.  55  b).  A  certain  Rabbi  gave  this  as  information  derived 
from  one  of  the  chief  of  the  witches,  by  which  witchcraft  might  be  rendered  harm- 
less. The  person  in  danger  should  thus  address  the  witches:  '  Hot  filth  into  your 
mouths  from  baskets  with  holes,  ye  witching  women!  Let  your  head  become 
bald,  and  the  wind  scatter  your  breadcrumbs.  Let  it  carry  away  your  spices,  let 
the  fresh  saflron  which  you  carry  in  your  hands  be  scattered.  Ye  witches,  so  long- 
as  I  had  grace  and  was  careful,  I  did  not  come  among  you,  and  now  I  have  come, 
and  you  are  not  favourable  to  me'  (Pes.  110  a,  h).  To  avoid  the  danger  of  two  or 
more  persons  being  separated  by  a  dog,  a  palm-tree,  a  woman,  or  a  pig,  we  are 
advised  to  repeat  a  verse  from  the  Bible  which  begins  and  ends  with  the  word 
El  (Almighty).  Or  in  passing  between  women  suspected  of  witchcraft  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat  this  formula:  'Agrath,  Azelath,  Asiya,  Belusiya  are  already  killed 
by  arrows.'  Lastly,  the  following  may  be  quoted  as  a  form  of  exorcism  of  demons: 
'Burst,  curst,  dashed,  banned  be  Bar- Tit,  Bai'-Tema,  Bar-Teua,  Chashmagoz, 
Merigoz,  and  Isteaham!' 

It  has  been  a  weary  and  unpleasant  task  to  record  such  abject  superstitions, 
mostly  the  outcome  of  contact  with  Parsee  or  other  heathen  elements.  Brief 
though  our  sketch  has  been,  we  have  felt  as  if  it  should  have  been  even  more 
curtailed.  But  it  seemed  necessary  to  furnish  these  unwelcome  details  in  order  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  comparing  ^hat  is  reported  in  the  New  Testament  about 
the  '  demonised '  and  '  demons '  with  Jewish  notions  on  such  subjects.  Greater  con- 
trast could  scarcely  be  conceived  than  between  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  views  and  practices  mentioned  in  Rabbinic  writings — and  if  this, 
as  it  is  hoped,  has  been  firmly  established,  even  the  ungrateful  labour  Ijestowed  on 
collecting  these  unsavoury  notices  will  have  been  sufficiently  repaid. 
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APPENDIX  XVII. 

THE  ORDINANCES  AND  LAW  OF  THE  SABBATH  AS  LAID  DOWN  IN  THE 
MISHNAH  AND  THE  JERUSALEM  TALMUD. 

(See  Book  III.  ch.  xxxv.  iu  vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

The  terribly  exaggerated  views  of  the  Rabbis,  and  their  endless,  burdensome  rules       APP. 
about  the  Sabbath  may  best  be  learned  from  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Mishnah,  as       XVII 
further  explained  and  enlarged  in   the   Jerusalem   Talmud.'     For  this  purpose  a   v-,„.-^^,» 
brief  analysis  of  what  is,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  difficult  tractates  may  here 
be  given. 

The  Mishnic  tractate  Sabbath  stands  at  the  head  of  twelve  tractates  which 
together  form  the  second  of  the  six  sections  into  which  the  Mishnah  is  divided, 
and  which  treats  of  Festive  Seasons  {Seder  MoecV).  Properly  to  understand  the 
Sabbath  regulations,  it  is,  however,  necessary  also  to  take  into  account  the  second 
tractate  in  that  section,  which  treats  of  what  are  called  '  commixtures '  or  '  con- 
nections '  {Erubin).  Its  object  is  to  make  the  Sabbath  Laws  more  bearable.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  explained  how  places,  beyond  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
unlawful  to  carry  things,  may  be  connected  together,  so  as,  by  a  legal  fiction,  to  con- 
vert them  into  a  sort  of  private  dwelling.  Thus,  supposing  a  number  of  small  private 
houses  to  open  into  a  common  court,  it  would  have  been  unlawful  on  the  Sabbath 
to  carry  anything  from  one  of  these  houses  into  the  other.  This  difficulty  is  removed 
if  all  the  families  deposit  before  the  Sabbath  some  food  in  the  common  court,  when 
•  a  connection  '  is  established  between  the  various  houses,  which  makes  them  one 
dwelling.  This  was  called  the 'Erubh  of  Courts.'  Similarly,  an  extension  of  what 
was  allowed  as  a  '  Sabbath  journey  '  might  be  secured  by  another  '  commixture,'  the 
'Erubh'  or  'connection  of  boundaries.'  An  ordinary  Sabbath  day's  journey 
extended  2.000  cubits  beyond  one's  dwelling. "••'  But  if  at  the  boundary  of  that 
'journey'  a  man  deposited  on  the  Friday  food  for  two  meals,  he  thereby  consti- 
tuted it  his  dwelling,  and  hence  might  go  on  for  other  2,000  cubits.  Lastly,  there 
was  another  'Erubh,'  when  narrow  streets  or  blind  alleys  were  connected  into  'a 
private  dwelling  '  by  laying  a  beam  over  the  entrance,  or  extending  a  wire  or  I'ope 
along  such  streets  and  alleys.  This,  by  a  legal  fiction,  made  them  'a  private 
dwelling,'  so  that  everything  was  lawful  there  which  a  man  might  do  on  the 
Sabbath  in  his  own  house. 

Without  discussing  the  possible  and  impossible  questions  about  these  Erubui 
raised  by  the  most  ingenious  casuistry,  let  us  see  how  Rabbiuism  taught  Israel  to 

'  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  not  only  the  -  On  the  Sabbath-journey,  and  the  reason 

older  and  the  shorter  of  the  two  Gfrnaras,  for  fixing  it  at  a  distance  of  2.000  cubits,  see 

but  would  represent  most  fully  the  Pales-  KHtn's,  Cyclop    (last  ed.V  Sabbath-way,'  and 

.tinlan  ideas.  '  The  Temple  and  its  Services,'  p.  148. 
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observe  its  Sabbath.  In  not  less  than  twenty-four  chapters,'  matters  are  seriously 
discussed  as  of  vital  religious  importance,  wliich  one  would  scarcely  imagine  a 
sane  intellect  would  seriously  entertain.  Through  64^  folio  columns  in  the 
Jerusalem,  and  156  double  pages  of  folio  in  the  Babylon  Talmud  does  the  enu- 
meration and  discussion  of  possible  cases,  drag  on,  almost  unrelieved  even  by 
Haggadah.'^  The  Talmud  itself  bears  witness  to  this,  when  it  speaks  (no  doubt 
exaggeratedly)  of  a  certain  Rabbi  who  had  spent  no  less  than  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  study  of  only  one  of  those  twenty-four  chapters  !  And  it  further  bears 
testimony  to  the  unprofitableness  of  these  endless  discussions  and  determinations. 
The  occasion  of  this  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  it  might  here  find  mention. 
The  discussion  was  concerning  a  beast  of  burden.  An  ass  might  not  be  led  out  on  the 
road  with  its  covering  on,  unless  such  had  been  put  on  the  animal  previous  to  the 
Sabbath,  but  it  was  lawful  to  lead  the  animal  about  in  this  fashion  in  one's  court- 
yard.'' The  same  rule  applied  to  a  packsaddle,  provided  it  were  not  fastened  on  by 
girth  and  back-strap.  Upon  this  one  of  the  Rabbis  is  reported  as  bursting  into  the 
declaration  that  this  formed  i)art  of  those  Sabbath  Laws  (comp.  Chag.  i.  8)  which 
were  like  mountains  suspended  by  a  hair  !  (.Jer.  Shabb.  p.  7,  col.  b,  last  Unes).  And 
yet  in  all  these  wearisome  details  there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  anything  spiritual — 
not  a  word  even  to  suggest  higher  thoughts  of  God's  holy  day  and  its  observance, 
The  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  begins  with  regulations  extending  its  provisions  to 
the  close  of  the  Friday  afternoon,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  infringing  the 
Sabbath  itself,  which  commenced  on  the  Friday  evening.  As  the  most  common 
kind  of  labour  would  be  that  of  carrying,  this  is  the  first  point  discussed.  The 
Biblical  Law  forbade  such  labour  in  simple  terms  (Ex.  xxxvi.  6 ;  comp.  Jer.  xvii.  22). 
But  Rabbinism  developed  the  prohibition  into  eight  special  ordinances,'  by  first 
dividing  '  the  bearing  of  a  burden '  into  two  separate  acts — lifting  it  up  and  putting 
it  down — and  than  arguing,  that  it  might  be  lifted  up  or  put  down  from  two 
different  places,  from  a  public  into  a  private,  or  from  a  private  into  a  public  place. 
Here,  of  course,  there  are  discussions  as  to  what  constituted  a  'private  place' 
( "i^nTi  n"lwT ) ;  '  a  public  place  '  (C-l"  nVi'l) ;  '  a  wide  space,'  which  belongs  neither 
to  a  special  individual  nor  to  a  community,  such  as  the  sea,a  deep  wide  valley ;  or  else 
the  corner  of  a  property  leading  out  on  the  road  or  fields — and,  lastly,  a  '  legally  free 
place.'*  Again,  a  'burden'  meant,  as  the  lowest  standard  of  it,  the  weight  of  'a 
dried  fig.'  But  if  '  half  a  fig '  were  carried  at  two  different  times — lifted  or  deposited 
from  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  vice  versa — were  these  two  actions  to  be  com- 
bineil  into  one  so  as  to  constitute  the  sin  of  Sabbath  desecration  ?  And  if  so, 
under  what  conditions  as  to  state  of  mind,  locality,  &c.  ?  And,  lastly,  how  many 
diflTerent  sins  might  one  such  act  involve  ?  To  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
questions  that  were  generally  discussed.  Tlie  standard  measure  for  forbidden  food 
was  the  size  of  an  olive,  just  as  that  for  carrying  l^urdens  was  the  weight  of  a  fig. 
If  a  man  had  swallowed  forbidden  food  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  rejected  it,  and 

1  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  a  Gemara  is  minatlon  would  apply.    The  '  wide  space '  is 
attached  only  to  the  lirst  twenty  chapters  of  ,_._.._..       n^■,^      a,-  .,      i 

the  Miahnic  tractate  .S7,«'./,att:  in  the  Babylon  Polled   harmehth  {r\*-'^2^,Z).      The    Mishnah. 

Tal-nud  to  all  the  twenty-four  chapters.  however,  expressly  mentions  only  the  •  pri- 

-  I  have  counted  about  thirty-three  Hag-  ''<>'^f    and  the    public    place  (or  '^enclosed 

Kadic  pieces  in  the  tractate.  and  •  open  ),  although  the   A«/»<.»tt  is  im- 

•  In  the  former  case  it  might  be  a  burden  Plied    in    x.  2;   si    4,  o.    The  harm e!ithvra.s 

or  lead  to  work,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  i"  certain  circumstances  treated  a^'  public, 

covering  was  presumably  for  warmth.  ^  others  as  'private    property     The  expla- 

4  Such    a   trre   place    CV.'!-    CV")   i"ust  U'"^*'""  "if'i°**'5'"«  ^^'^j^-'-'^^l'^^^^^ 

cover  less  than  four  square  cubitsilfor  ex.,  a  'IS'^^l^^*,^''-  ^^  '''  ^^  "=  Shabb.  6,  a,  6;  Toseft. 

pillar  would  bo  such.    To  this  no  legal  deter-  Shabb.  1. 
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again  eaten  of  the  size  of  half  an  olive,  he  would  bo  ;i;uilLy,  because  the  palate  had  ^pp 
altogether  tasted  food  to  the  size  of  a  whole  olive;  but  if  one  had  deposited  in  XVII 
another  locality  a  burden  of  tiie  weight  of  luilf  a  tig,  and  removed  it  again,  it  in- 
volved no  guilt,  because  the  burden  was  altogether  only  of  half  a  tig,  nor  even  if 
the  tirst  half  hg's  burden  had  been  burnt  and  then  a  second  half  tig  introduced. 
Similaiiy,  if  an  object  that  was  intended  to  be  worn  or  carried  in  front  had  slipped 
behind  it  involved  no  guilt,  but  if  it  had  been  Intended  to  be  worn  or  carried 
behind,  and  it  slipped  forward,  this  involved  guilt,  as  involving  labour. 

Similar  ditliculties  were  discussed  as  to  the  guilt  in  case  an  object  were  thrown 
from  a  private  into  a  public  place,  or  the  reverse.  Whether,  if  an  object  was 
thrown  into  the  air  with  the  left,  and  cau'^ht  again  in  the  right  hand,  this  involved 
sin,  was  a  nice  question,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt  a  man  incurred  guilt  if  he 
caught  it  with  the  same  hand  with  which  it  had  been  thrown,  but  he  was  not 
guilty  if  he  caught  it  iu  his  mouth,  since,  after  being  eaten,'the  object  no  longer 
existed,  and  hence  catching  with  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  a 
second  person.  Again,  if  it  rained,  and  the  water  which  fell  from  the  sky  were 
carried,  there  was  no  sin  in  it;  but" if  the  rain  had  run  down  from  a  wall  it  would 
involve  sin.  If  a  person  were  in  one  place,  and  his  hand  filled  with  fruit  stretched 
into  another,  and  the  Sabbath  overtook  him  in  this  attitude,  he  would  have  to  drop 
the  fruit,  since  if  he  withdrew  his  full  hand  from  one  locality  into  another,  he 
would  be  carrying  a  burden  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  analysis  of  this  casuistry.  All  the  discussions  to 
which  we  have  referred  turn  only  on  the  first  of  the  legal  canons  iu  the  tractate 
•  Sabbath.'  They  will  show  what  a  complicated  machinery  of  merely  external 
ordinances  traditionalism  set  iu  motion ;  liow  utterly  unspiritual  the  whole  system 
was,  and  how  it  required  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  avoid 
committing  grievous  sin.  In  what  follows  we  shall  only  attempt  to  indicate  the 
leading  points  in  the  Sabbath-legislation  of  the  Rabbis. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  (late  on  Friday  afternoon) 
nothing  new  was  to  be  begun; '  the  tailor  might  no  longer  go  out  with  his  needle, 
nor  the  scribe  with  his  pedi;  nor  were  clothes  to  be  examined  by  lamp-light.  A 
teacher  might  not  allow  his  pupils  to  read,  if  he  himself  looked  on  the  book.  All 
these  are  ])racautionary  measures.  The  tailor  or  scribe  carrying  his  ordinary  means 
of  employment,  might  forget  the  advent  of  the  holy  day ;  the  person  examining  a 
dress  might  kill  insects,"  which  is  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
teacher  might  move  the  lamp  to  see  better,  while  the  pupils  were  not  supposed  to 
be  so  zealous  as  to  do  this. 

These  latter  rules,  we  are  reminded,  were  passed  at  a  certain  celebrated  dis- 
cussion between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  when  the  latter  were  in  the 
majority.  On  that  occasion  also  opposition  to  the  Gentiles  was  carried  to  its  farthest 
length,  and  their  food,  their  language,  their  testimony,  their  presence,  their  inter- 
course, in  short,  all  connection  with  them  denounced.  The  school  of  Shammai 
also  forbade  to  make  any  mixture,  the  ingredients  of  which  would  not  be  wholly 
dissolved  and  assimilated  before  the  Sabbath.  Nay,  the  Sabbath  law  was  declared 
to  apply  even  to  lifeless  objects.     Thus,  wool  might  not  be  dyed  if  the  process  was 

1  Here  such  questions  are  raised  as  what  Rules  are  given  how  to  dispose  of  such  in- 

constltutes  the  beginning,  for  ex.,  of  shaving  soc-ts     On  the  same  occasion  some  curious 

or  of  a  bath.  Ideas  are  broached  as  to  the  transformation 

-  To  kill  such  vermin  is,  of  course,  strictly  of  animals,  one  into  another, 
forbidden  (to  kill  a  flea  is  like  killing  a  camel). 
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APP.  '^^^  completed  before  the  SubinUli.  Nor  was  it  even  lawful  to  soil  iinythiiii;-  to  a 
XVII  heathen  unless  the  object  would  reacii  its  destination  before  the  Sabl)ath,  nor  to 
y_^^^„^^  give  to  a  heathen  workman  anything  to  do  which  might  involve  him  in  Sabbath 
work.  Thus,  Rabbi  Gamaliel  was  careful  to  send  his  linen  to  be  washed  three  days 
before  the  Sabbath.  But  it  was  lawful  to  leave  olives  or  grapes  in  the  olive  or 
wine-press.  Both  schools  were  agreed  that,  in  roasting  or  baking,  a  crust  must 
have  been  formed  before  the  Sabbatli,  except  in  case  of  the  Passover  lamb.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  however,  modifies  certain  of  these  rules.  Thus  the  prohibition 
of  work  to  a  heathen  only  implies,  if  they  work  in  the  house  of  the  Jew,  or  at  least 
in  the  same  town  with  him.  The  school  of  Shammai,  however,  went  so  far  as  to 
forbid  sending  a  letter  by  a  heathen,  not  only  on  a  Friday  or  on  a  Thursday,  but 
even  on  a  Wednesday,  or  to  embark  on  the  sea  on  these  days. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  lighting  of  the  Sabbath  lamp  was  a  law  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Mishnah  proceeds,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  tractate 
on  the  Sabbath,  to  discuss  the  substances  of  which  respectively  the  wick  and  the 
oil  may  be  composed,  provided  always  that  the  oil  which  feeds  the  wick  is  not  put 
in  a  separate  vessel,  since  the  removal  of  that  vessel  would  cause  the  extinction  of 
the  lamp,  which  would  involve  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  But  if  the  light  were 
extinguished  from  fear  of  the  Gentiles,  of  robbers,  or  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  in  oi'der 
that  one  dangerously  ill  might  go  to  sleep,  it  involved  no  guilt.  Here,  many  points 
in  casuistry  are  discussed,  such  as  whether  twofold  guilt  is  incurred  if  in  blowing 
out  a  candle  its  flame  ligiits  an.other.  The  Mishnah  here  diverges  to  discuss  the 
other  commandments,  which,  like  that  of  lighting  the  Sabbath  lamp,  specially 
devolve  on  women,  on  which  occasion  the  Talmud  broaches  some  curious  statements 
about  the  heavenly  Sanhedrin  and  Satan,  such  as  that  it  is  in  moments  of  danger 
that  the  Great  Enemy  brings  accusations  against  us,  in  order  to  ensure  our  ruin ; 
or  this,  that  on  three  occasions  he  specially  lies  in  ambush :  when  one  travels  alone, 
when  one  sleeps  alone  in  a  dark  house,  and  when  one  crosses  the  sea.  In  regard  to 
the  latter  we  may  note  as  illustrative  of  St.  Paul's  warning  not  to  travel  after  the 
fast  (Day  .of  Atonement),  that  the  Jewish  proverb  iiad  it :  '  When  you  bind  your 
Lulabh  1  (at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  bind  also  your  feet' — as  regards  a  sea-voyage 
(Jer.  Shabb.  5  b,  Ber.  R.  6). 

The  next  two  chapters  in  the  tractate  on  the  Sabbath  discuss  the  manner  in 
which  food  may  be  kept  warm  for  the  Sabbath,  since  no  tire  might  be  lighted.  If 
the  food  had  been  partially  cooked,  or  was  such  as  would  improve  by  increased 
heat,  there  would  be  temptation  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  this  must  be  avoided. 
Hence  the  oven  was  immediately  liefore  the  Sabbath  only  to  be  heated  with  straw 
or  chafl' ;  if  otherwise,  the  coals  were  to  be  removed  or  covered  with  ashes.  Clothes 
ought  not  to  be  dried  by  the  hot  air  of  a  stove.  At  any  rate,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  neighbours  do  not  see  it.  An  egg  may  not  be  boiled  liy  putting  it  near  a 
hot  kettle,  nor  in  a  cloth,  nor  in  sand  heated  by  the  sun.  Cold  water  might  be 
poured  on  warm,  but  not  the  reverse  (at  least  such  M'as  the  opinion  of  the  school  of 
Shammai),  nor  was  it  lawful  to  prepare  either  cold  ot  warm  compresses.  '  Nay,  a 
Rabbi  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  throwiiig  hot  water  over  one's  self,  for  fear  of  spread- 
ing the  vapour,  or  of  cleaning  the  floor  thereby!  A  vessel  might  be  put  under  a 
lamp  to  catch  tlie  falling  sparks,  but  no  water  might  be  ))ut  into  it,  because  it  was 

1  The  TMdi'h  (2"'^)  consisted   of  a  palm       the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ('Temple  and  Its 
with  niyrtlti  and  willow  branch  tied  on  either        Services,'  p.  238). 
aide  of  it,  which  every  worshipper  carried  ou 
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not  lawful  to  extinguish  a  light.  Nor  would  it  have;  Ijeen  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  to  ^pp 
put  a  vessel  to  receive  the  drops  of  oil  that  might  fall  from  the  lamp.  Among  many  XVH 
other  questions  raised  was  this:  whether  a  parent  might  take  his  child  in  his  arms. 
Happily  Rabbinic  literality  went  so  far  as  not  only  to  allow  this,  but  even  in  the 
supposed  case  that  the  child  might  happen  to  have  a  stone  in  its  hands,  although 
this  would  involve  the  labour  of  carrying  that  stone  !  Similarly,  it  was  declared 
lawful  to  lift  seats,  provided  they  bad  not,  as  it  were,  four  steps,  when  they  must 
be  considered  as  ladders.  But  it  was  not  allowed  to  draw  along  chairs,  as  this 
might  produce  a  rut  or  cavity,  although  a  little  carriage  might  be  moved,  since 
tiie  wheels  would  only  compress  the  soil  but  not  produce  a  cavity  (comp.  in  the 
Bab.  Talmud,  Sliabb.  22  «;  46;  and  Bets.  23  i). 

Again,  the  question  is  discussed,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  keep  the  food  warm  by 
wrapping  around  a  vessel  certain  substances.  Here  the  general  canon  is,  that  all 
must  be  avoided  which  would  increase  the  heat:  since  this  would  be  tp  produce 
.some  outward  effect,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  work. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  tractate  we  are  supposed  to  begin  the  Sabbath 
morning.  Ordinarily,  the  first  business  of  the  morning  would,  of  course,  have  been 
to  take  out  the  cattle.  Accordinglj',  the  laws  are  now  laid  down  for  ensuring 
Sabbath  rest  to  the  animals.  The  principle  underlying  these  is,  that  only  what 
serves  as  ornament,  or  is  absolutely  necessary  for  leading  out  or  bringing  back 
animals,  or  for  safety,  may  be  worn  by  them ;  all  else  is  regarded  as  a  burden. 
Even  such  things  as  might  be  put  on  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  a  wound,  or 
other  possible  harm,  or  to  distinguish  an  animal,  must  be  left  aside  on  the  day 
of  rest. 

Next,  certain  regulations  are  laid  down  to  guide  the  Jew  when  dressing  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  so^xs  to  prevent  his  breaking  its  rest.  Hence  he  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  put  on  any  dress  which  might  become  burdensome,  nor  to  wear  any 
ornament  which  he  might  put  off'  and  carry  in  his  hand,  for  this  would  be  a 
'burden.'  A  woyian  must  not  wear  such  headgear  as  would  require  "unloosing 
before  taking  a  bath,  nor  go  out  with  such  ornaments  as  could  be  taken  of!"  in  the 
street,  such  as  a  frontlet,  unless  it  is  attached  to  the  cap,  nor  with  a  gold  crown, 
nor  with  a  necklace  or  nose-ring,  nor  with  rings,  nor  have  a  pin  ^  in  her  dress.  The 
reason  for  this  prohibition  of  ornaments  was,  that  in  their  vanity  women  might 
take  them  off  to  show  them  to  their  companions,  and  then,  forgetful  of  the  daj'^, 
•carry  them,  which  would  be  a  'burden.'  Women  are  also  forbidden  to  look  in  the 
glass  on  the  Sabbath,  because  they  might  discover  a  white  hair  and  attempt  to 
])ull  it  out,  which  would  be  a  grievous  sin;  but  men  ought  not  to  use  looking- 
glasses  even  on  weekdays,  because  this  was  undignified.  A  woman  may  walk 
about  her  own  court,  but  not  in  the  street,  with  false  hair.  Similarly,  a  man  was 
forbidden  to  wear  on  the  Sabbath  wooden  shoes  studded  with  nails,  or  only  one 
shoe,  as  this  would  involve  labour;  nor  was  he  to  wear  phylacteries  nor  amulets, 
unless,  indeed,  they  had  been  made  by  competent  persons  (since  they  might  lift 
them  off"  in  order  to  show  the  novelty).  Similarlj',  it  was  forbidden  to  wear  any 
part  of  a  suit  of  armour.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scrape  slioes,  except  perhaps  with 
the  back  of  a  knife,  but  they  might  be  touched  with  oil  or  water.  Nor  should 
sandals  be  softened  with  oil,  because  that  would  improve  them.     It  was  a  very 

1  Literally,  a  needle   which    has    not    an        Law — to   carry  a  stick  or  a  pencil  on  the 
eyelet.    Of  course,  it  would  not  be  lawful  for       Sabbath,  to  drive,  or  even  to  smoke. 
A  modern  Jew — if  he  observe  the  Kabbinic 
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\PP  serious  (lucstion,  wliioli  led  to  much  dirfcu.ssion,  wliat  aliouki  be  done  if  the  tie  of  a 
XVII  sandal  had  broken  on  the  Sabbatii.  A  plaster  might  be  worn,  provided  its  object 
was  to  prevent  the  wound  from  getting  worse,  not  to  heal  it,  for  that  would  have 
been  a  work.  Ornaments  which  could  not  easily  be  taken  off  might  be  worn  in. 
one's  courtyard.  Similarly,  a  person  might  go  about  with  wadding  in  his  ear,  but 
not  with  false  teeth  uor  with  a  gold  plug  in  tlie  tooth.  If  the  wadding  fell  out  of 
the  ear,  it  could  not  be  replaced.  Some,  indeed,  thought  that  its  healing  virtues 
lay  in  the  oil  m  which  it  had  been  soaked,  and  which  had  dried  up,  but  others 
ascribed  them  to  the  warmth  of  the  wadding  itself.  In  either  case  there  was 
danger  of  healing — of  doing  anything  for  the  purpose  of  a  cure — and  hence  wad- 
ding migiit  not  be  put  into  the  ear  on  the  Sabbath,  although  if  worn  before  it 
might  be  continued.  Again,  as  regarded  false  teeth :  they  might  fall  out,  and  the 
wearer  might  then  lift  and  carry  them,  which  would  be  sinful  on  the  Sabbath.  But 
anything  which  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  person  might  be  worn  also 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  children  whose  ears  were  being  bored  might  have  a  plug  put 
into  the  hole.  It  was  also  allowed  to  go  about  on  crutches,  or  with  a  wooden  leg, 
and  children  might  have  bells  on  their  dresses;  but  it  was  prohibited  to  walk  on 
stilts,  or  to  carry  any  heathen  amulet. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  tractate  contains  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole.  It  opens  by  laying  down  the  principle  that,  if  a  person  has  either  not 
known,  or  forgotten,  the  whole  Sabbath  law,  all  the  breaches  of  it  which  he  has 
committed  during  ever  so  many  weeks  are  to  be  considered  as  only  one  error  or 
one  sin.  If  he  has  broken  the  Sabbath  law  by  mistaking  the  day,  every  Sabbath 
thus  profaned  must  be  atoned  for;  but  if  he  has  broken  the  law  because  he  thought 
that  what  he  did  was  permissible,  then  every  separate  infringement  constitutes  a 
separate  sin,  although  labours  which  stand  related  as  species  to  the  genus  are  re- 
garded as  only  one  work.  It  follows,  that  guilt  attaches  to  the  state  of  mind  rather 
than  to  the  outward  deed.  Next,  forty  less  one  chief  or  '  fathers '  of  work  {Aboth) 
are  enumerated,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in  tlie\,Bible.  They  are: 
sowing,  ploughing,  reaping,  binding  sheaves,  threshing,  winnowing,  sifting  (select- 
ng),  grinding,  sifting  in  a  sieve,  kneading,  baking;  shearing  the  wool,  washing  it, 
beating  it,  dyeing  it,  spinning,  putting  it  on  the  weaver's  beam,  making  two 
thrum  threads,  weaving  two  threads,  separating  two  threads,  making  a  knot,  un- 
doing a  knot,  sewing  two  stitches,  tearing  in  order  to  sew  two  stitches;  catching 
deer,  killing,  skinning,  salting  it,  preparing  its  skin,  scraping  ofi'  its  hair,  cutting  it 
up,  writing  two  letters,  scraping  in  order  to  write  two  letters;  building,  pulling 
down,  extinguishing  lire,  lighting  lire,  beating  with  the  hammer,  and  carrying  from 
one  possession  into  the  other. 

The  number  thirty-nine  is  said  to  represent  the  number  of  times  that  the  word 
'  labour '  occurs  in  the  Biblical  text,  and  all  these  Aboth  or  '  fathers  '  of  work  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  some  work  that  had  been  done  about  the  Tabernacle, 
or  to  be  kindred  to  such  work.  Again,  each  of  these  principal  works  involved  the 
prohibition  of  a  number  of  others  which  were  derived  from  them,  and  hence  called 
their  '  descendants '  {toledoth).  The  thirty-nine  principal  works  have  been  arranged 
in  four  groups;  the  first  (1-11)  referring  to  the  preparation  of  bread;  the  second 
(12-24)  to  all  connected  with  dress;  the  third  (25-33)  to  all  connected  with 
writing;  and  the  last  (34-39)  to  all  the  work  necessary  for  a  private  house.  An- 
other Rabbi  derives  the  number  thirty-nine  (of  these  Aboth)  from  the  numerical 
value  of  the  initial  word  in  Exod.  xxxv.  1,  although  in  so  doing  he  has  to  change 
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the  last  letter  (HX?,  the  n  must  be  clianged  into  a  fl  to  make  tliirty-uine).'  APP. 
Further  explanations  must  here  be  added.  If  you  scatter  two  seeds,  you  have  XVU 
been  sowing.  In  general,  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  anything  by  which  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
the  ground  may  be  benefited  is  to  be  considered  a  'work'  or  'labour,'  even  if 
it  were  to  sweep  away  or  to  break  up  a  clod  of  earth.  Nay,  to  pluck  a  blade  of 
grass  was  a  sin.  Similarly,  it  was  sinful  labour  to  do  anything  that  would  pio- 
nibte  the  ripening  of  fruits,  such  as  to  water,  or  even  to  remove  a  withered  leaf. 
To  pick  fruit,  or  even  to  lift  it  from  the  ground,  would  be  like  reaping.  If,  for 
e.\ami)le,  a  mushroom  were  cut,  there  would  be  a  twofold  sin,  since  by  the  act  of 
cutting,  a  new  one  would  spring  in  its  place.  According  to  the  Rabbis  of  C«sarea, 
fisiiing,  and  all  that  put  an  end  to  life,  must  be  ranked  with  harvesting.  In 
connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  in  rubbing  the  ears  of  corn  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  work  connected  with  food  would  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  toledo/h,  of  binding  into  sheaves.  If  a  woman  were  to  roll 
wheat  to  take  away  the  husks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting  with  a  sieve.  If  she 
were  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  stalks,  she  would  be  guilty  of  threshing.  If  she  were 
cleaning  what  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  sifting.  If  she 
were  Ijruising  the  stalk,  she  would  be  guilty  of  grinding.  If  she  were  tin-owing  it 
up  in  her  hands,  she  would  be  guilty  of  winnowing.  Distinctions  like  the  following 
are  made:  A  radish  may  be  dipped  into  salt,  but  not  left  in  it  too  long,  since 
this  would  be  to  make  pickle.  A  new  dress  might  be  put  on,  irrespective  of  the 
danger  that  in  so  doing  it  might  be  torn.  Mud  on  the  dress  might  be  crushed  in 
tlie  hand  and  shaken  otf,  but  the  dress  must  not  be  rubbed  (for  fear  of  affecting  the 
material).  If  a  person  took  a  bath,  opinions  are  divided,  whether  the  whole  body 
should  be  dried  at  once,  or  limb  after  limb.  If  water  had  fallen  on  the  dress, 
some  allowed  the  dress  to  be  sliaken  but  not  wrung;  others,  to  be  wrung  but  not 
shaken.  One  Rabbi  allowed  to  spit  into  the  handkerchief,  and  that  although 
it  may  necessitate  the  compressing  of  what  had  been  wetted;  but  there  is  a  grave 
discussion  whether  it  was  lawful  to  spit  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  rub  it  with  the 
foot;  because  thereby  the  earth  may  be  scratched.  It  may,  however,  be  done  on 
stones.  In  the  labour  of  grinding  would  be  included  such  an  act  as  crushing  salt. 
To  sweep,  or  to  water  the  ground,  would  involve  the  same  sin  as  beating  out  the 
corn.  To  lay  on  a  plaster  would  be  a  grievous  sin ;  to  scratch  out  a  big  letter, 
leaving  room  for  two  small  ones,  would  be  a  sin,  but  to  write  one  big  letter  occupy- 
ing tlie  room  of  two  small  letters  was  no  sin.  To  change  one  letter  into  another 
might  imply  a  double  sin.     And  so  on  through  endless  details! 

Tlio  Mishnah  continues  to  explain  that,  in  order  to  involve  guilt,  the  thing 
carried  from  one  locality  to  another  must  be  sufficient  to  be  entrusted  for  safe 
keei)ing.  The  quantity  is  regulated:  as  regards  the  food  of  animals,  to  the 
capacity  of  their  mouth;  as  regards  man,  a  dried  tig  is  the  standard.  As  regards 
Iluids,  the  measure  js  as  much  wine  as  is  used  for  one  cup,  that  is — the  measure 
of  the  cup  being  a  quarter  of  a  log,  and  wine  being  mixed  with  water  in  the  i)ropor- 
tion  of  three  parts  water  to  one  of  wine — one-sixteenth  of  a  log.'-  As  regards  milk, 
amoutliful;  of  honey,  sufficient  to  lay  on  a  wound;  of  oil,  sufficient  to  anoint  the 
smalU':5t  member;  of  water,  sullicient  to  wet  eyesalve;  and  of  all  other  fluids,  a 
quartei-  of  a  log. 

1  Thp.  Ral)bis  contend  for  the  lawfuUness  into  C*?"!"^"  in  I^ev.  xix.  2-1). 

of  changing  the  -  into  a  n  for  the  sake  of  -  It  has  been  calculated  by  Iferzfdd  that  a 

an    interpretation.    So  expressly  here  (.Ter.  log  =  0 -30  of  a  litre;  •  six  hen's  eggs.' 
Shabb.  9   (>)  and   in  Jer.   Peah  20  b  (^^I'Tl 
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APP.  -^^  regarded  other  substances,  tlie  standard  as  to  what  constituted  a  burden  was 

XVII  whether  the  thing  could  be  turned  to  any  practical  use,  however  trifling.  Thus, 
^^^^  two  horse's  hairs  might  be  made  into  a  birdtrap;  a  scrap  of  clean  paper  into  a 

custom-house  notice;  a  small  piece  of  paper  written  upon  might  be  converted  into 
a  wrapper  for  a  small  flagon.  In  all  these  cases,  therefore,  transport  would  involve 
sin.  Similarly,  ink  sufficient  to  write  two  letters,  wax  enougli  to  fill  up  a  small 
hole,  even  a  pebble  with  which  you  might  aim  at  a  little  bird,  or  a  small  piece  of 
broken  earthenware  with  which  you  might  stir  the  coals,  would  be  'burdens! ' 

Passing  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  Mishnah  lays  it  down  that,  in  order 
to  constitute  sin,  a  thing  must  have  been  carried  from  one  locality  into  another  en- 
tirely and  immediately,  and  that  it  must  have  been  done  in  the  way  in  which  things 
are  ordinarily  carried.  If  an  object  which  one  person  could  carry  is  carried  by  two, 
they  are  not  guilty.  Finallj',  like  all  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  that  of  cutting  one's 
nails  or  hair  involves  mortal  sin,  but  only  if  it  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  other- 
wise only  the  lesser  sin  of  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  A  very  interesting 
notice  in  connection  with  St.  John  v.,  is  that  in  which  it  is  explained  how  it  would 
not  involve  sin  to  carry  a  living  person  on  a  pallet,  the  pallet  being  regarded  only 
as  an  accessory  to  the  man ;  while  to  carry  a  dead  body  in  such  manner,  or  even  the 
smallest  part  of  a  dead  body,  would  involve  guilt. 

From  this  the  Mishnah  proceeds  to  discuss  what  is  analogous  to  carrying,  such 
as  drawing  or  throwing.  Other  'labours'  are  similarly  made  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
and  it  is  shown  how  any  approach  to  them  involves  guilt.  The  rule  here  is,  that 
anything  that  might  prove  of  lasting  character  must  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  what  might  prove  the  beginning  of  work,  such  as  letting 
the  hammer  fall  on  the  anvil;  or  to  anything  that  might  contribute  to  improve  a 
place,  to  gathering  as  much  wood  as  would  boil  an  egg,  to  uprooting  weeds,  to 
writing  two  letters  of  a  word — in  short,  to  anything  that  might  be  helpful  in,  or 
contribute  towards,  some  future  work. 

The  Mishnah  next  passes  to  such  work  in  which  not  quantity,  but  quality,  is  in 
question — such  as  catching  deer.  Here  it  is  explained  that  anything  by  which  an 
animal  might  be  caught  is  included  in  the  prohibition.  So  far  is  this  carried  that, 
if  a  deer  had  run  into  a  house,  and  the  door  were  shut  upon  it,  it  would  involve 
guilt,  and  this,  even  if,  without  closing  the  door,  persons  seated  themselves  at  the 
entry  to  prevent  the  exit  of  the  animal. 

Passing  over  the  other  chapters,  which  similarly  illustrate  what  are  supposed 
to  be  Biblical  prohibitions  of  labour  as  defined  in  the  tliirty-nine  Aboth  and  their 
toledoth,  we  come,  in  the  sixteenth  cliapter  of  the  tractate,  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts,  containing  such  Sabbath  laws  as,  by  their  own  admission,  wei'e 
imposed  only  by  the  Rabbis.  These  embrace:  1.  Things  forbidden,  because  they 
might  lead  to  a  transgression  of  the  Biblical  command;  2.  Such  as  are  like  the 
kinds  of  labour  supposed  to  be  forbidden  in  the  Bible ;  3.  Such  as  are  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  honour  due  to  the  Sabbath.  In  the  first  class  are  included 
a  number  of  regulations  in  case  of  a  fire.  All  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  whether 
in  the  original  or  translated,  and  the  case  in  which  they  are  laid ;  the  phylacteries 
and  their  case,  might  be  rescued  from  the  flames.  Of  food  or  drink  only  what  was 
needful  for  tlie  Sabbath  might  be  rescued;  but  if  the  food  were  in  a  cupboard  or 
basket  the  whole  might  be  carried  out.  Similarly,  all  utensils  needed  for  the  Sabbath 
meal,  but  of  dress  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  might  be  saved,  it  being, 
however,  provided,  that  a  person  might  put  on  a  dress,  save  it,  go  back  and  put  on 
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anotlier,  ami  80  on.  Aiijaiii,  aiijtliiii^j;  in  the  house  might  be  covered  with  a  si^iii  so  aPP 
as  to  save  it  from  the  flames,  or  tlie  spread  of  the  flames  migiit  be  arrested  by  piling  XVII 
up  vessels.  It  was  not  lawful  to  ask  a  Gentile  to  extinguish  the  flame,  but  not  duty 
to  hinder  him,  if  he  did  so.  It  was  lawful  to  put  a  vessel  over  a  lamp,  to  prevent 
the  ceiling  from  catching  Are;  similarly,  to  throw  a  vessel  over  a  scorpion,  although 
on  that  point  there  is  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  allowed,  if  a  Gentile  has 
lighted  a  lamp  on  the  Sabbath,  to  make  use  of  it,  the  llction  being,  however,  kept 
up  that  he  did  it  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  Jew.  By  the  same  fiction  the  cattle 
may  be  watered,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  use  made  of  his  services. 

Before  passing  from  this,  we  should  point  out  that  it  was  directed  that  the 
Hagiographa  should  not  be  read  except  in  the  evening,  since  the  daytime  was  to  be 
devoted  to  more  doctrinal  studies.  In  the  same  connection  it  is  added,  that  the 
study  of  the  Mishnah  is  more  important  than  that  of  the  Bible,  that  of  the  Talmud 
being  considered  the  most  meritorious  of  all,  as  enabling  one  to  understand  all 
(piestions  of  right  and  wrong.  Liturgical  pieces,  though  containing  the  Name  of 
God,  might  not  be  rescued  from  the  flames.  The  Gospels  and  the  writings  of 
Christians,  or  of  heretics,  might  not  be  rescued.  If  it  be  asked  what  should  be  done 
with  them  on  weekdays,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Names  of  God  which  they  contain 
ought  to  be  cut  out,  and  then  the  books  themselves  burned.  One  of  the  Rabbis, 
however,  would  have  had  them  burnt  at  once,  indeed,  he  would  rather  have  fled 
into  an  idolatrous  temple  than  into  a  Christian  church :  '  for  the  idolators  deny  God 
because  they  have  not  known  Him,  but  the  apostates  are  worse.'  To  them  applied 
Ps.  cxxxix.  21,  and,  if  it  was  lawful  to  wash  out  in  the  waters  of  jealousy  the  Divine 
Name  in  order  to  restore  peace,  much  more  would  it  be  lawful  to  burn  such  books, 
even  though  they  contained  the  Divine  Name,  because  they  led  to  enmity  between 
Israel  and  their  Heavenly  Father. 

Another  chai)ter  of  the  tractate  deals  with  tlie  question  of  the  various  pieces  of 
furniture — how  far  they  may  be  moved  and  used.  Thus,  curtains,  or  a  lid,  may  be 
regarded  as  furniture,  and  hence  used.  More  interesting  is  the  next  chapter  (xviii.), 
which  deals  with  things  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis  because  they  resemble  those  kinds 
of  labour  supposed  to  be  interdicted  in  the  Bible.  Here  it  is  declared  lawful,  for 
example,  to  remove  quantities  of  straw  or  corn  in  order  to  make  room  for  guests, 
or  for  an  assembly  of  students,  but  the  whole  barn  must  not  be  emptied,  because 
in  so  doing  the  floor  might  be  injui-ed.  Again,  as  regards  animals,  some  assistance 
might  be  given,  if  an  animal  was  about  to  have  its  young,  though  not  to  the  same 
amount  as  to  a  woman  in  childbirth,  for  whose  sake  the  Sabbath  might  be  desecrated. 
Lastly,  all  might  be  done  on  the  holy  day  needful  for  circumcision.  At  the  same 
time,  every  preparation  possible  for  the  service  should  be  made  the  day  before.  The 
Mishnah  proceeds  to  enter  here  on  details  not  necessarily  connected  with  tlie 
Sabbath  law. 

In  the  following  chapter  (.\x.)the  tractate  goes  on  to  indicate  such  things  as 
are  only  allowed  on  the  Sabbath  on  condition  that  they  ai-e  done  diflerently  from 
ordinary  days.  Thus,  for  example,  certain  solutions  ordinarily  made  in  water 
should  be  made  in  vinegar.  The  food  for  horses  or  cattle  must  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  manger,  unless  it  is  immediately  given  to  some  other  animal.  The  bedding 
straw  must  not  be  turned  with  the  hand,  but  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  A 
l)ress  in  which  linen  is  smoothed  may  be  opened  to  take  out  napkins,  but  must  not 
be  screwed  down  again,  &c. 

The  next  chapter  i^roceeds  upon  the  principle  that,  although  everything  is  to  be 
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i^pp         avoided  wiiicli  resembles  the  lal)onr,s  rcfeired  to  iu  tlie  Bible,  the  same  prohibition 

XVH        '^"^^'^  ""^  '-^VVb'  to  such  labours  as  I'esenible  those  interdicttHl  by  the  Rabbis.     The 

applicatiou  of  this  principle  is  not,  however,  of  interest  to  general  readers. 

In  tlie  twenty-second  chapter  the  Mishuah  proceeds  to  show  that  all  the  pre- 
cautious of  the  liabbis  had  only  this  object:  to  prevent  au  ultimate  breach  of  a 
Biblical  i)roiiibition.  Hence,  where  such  was  not  to  be  feared,  an  act  might  be  done. 
For  example,  a  person  might  bathe  in  mineral  waters,  but  not  carry  home  the 
linen  with  which  he  had  dried  himself.  He  might  anoint  and  rub  the  body,  but 
not  to  the  degree  of  making  himself  tired;  but  he  might  not  use  any  artificial 
remedial  measures,  such  as  taking  a  shower-bath.  Bones  might  not  be  set,  nor 
emetics  given,  nor  any  medical  or  surgical  operation  performed. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  the  Mishnah  points  out  those  things  which  are 
unlawful  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Sabbath.  Certain  things  are  here  of 
interest  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  purcliasing  things  for  the  feast-day.  Thus, 
it  is  expressly  allowed  to  borrow  wine,  or  oil,  or  bread  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
leave  one's  upi)er  garment  in  pledge,  though  one  should  not  express  it  in  such 
maimer  as  to  imply  it  was  a  loan.  Moreover,  it  is  expressly  added  that  if  the 
day  before  the  Passover  falls  on  a  Sabbath,  one  may  in  this  manner  purchase  a 
Paschal  lamb,  and,  presumably,  all  else  that  is  needful  for  the  feast.  This  shows 
how  Judas  might  have  been  sent  on  the  eve  of  the  Passover  to  purchase  what  was 
needfid,  for  the  law  applying  to  a  feast-day  was  much  less  strict  than  that  of  the 
Sabbatli.  Again,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  efllacing  anything  written,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  read  from  a  tablet  the  names  of  one's  guests,  or  the  menu.  It  was 
lawful  for  children  to  cast  lots  for  their  portions  at  table,  but  not  with  strangers, 
for  this  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  games  of  chance.  Similarly, 
it  was  improper  on  the  Sabbath  to  engage  workmen  for  the  following  week,  nor 
should  one  be  on  the  watch  for  the  close  of  that  day  to  begin  one's  ordinary  work. 
It  was  otherwise  if  religious  obligations  awaited  one  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath, 
such  as  attending  to  a  bride,  or  making  preparations  for  a  funeral.'  On  the 
Sabbath  itself  it  was  lawful  to  do  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  connected  with 
the  dead,  such  as  to  anoint  or  wash  the  body,  although  without  moving  the  limbs, 
nor  might  the  eyes  of  the  dying  be  closed — a  practice  which,  indeed,  was  generally 
denounced. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  tractate  tlie  Mishnah  returns  to  the  discussion  of 
punctilious  details.  Supposing  a  traveller  to  arrive  in  a  place  just  as  the  Sabbath 
commenced,  he  must  only  take  from  his  beast  of  burden  such  objects  as  are  allowed 
to  be  handled  on  the  Sabbath.  As  for  the  rest,  he  may  loosen  the  ropes  and  let 
them  fall  down  of  themselves.  Further,  it  is  declared  lawful  to  unloose  bundles 
of  straw,  or  to  rub  up  what  can  only  be  eaten  in  that  condition;  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  nothing  is  done  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
cooking  would  not  l)e  allowed — in  short,  notliing  musi  be  done  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  satisfy  tiie  cravings  of  liunger  or  thirst.  Finally,  it  was  declared 
lawful  on  the  Sabbath  to  absolve  from  vows,  and  to  attend  to  similar  religious 
calls. 

Detailed  as  this  analysis  of  the  Sabbath  law  is,  we  have  not  by  any  means 
exhausted  the  subject.    Thus,  one  of  the  most  curious  provisions  of  the  Sabbath  law 

1  It  is  curious  as  bearing  upon  a  recent       coffin  and  grave  originally  destined  for  a 
controversy,  to  note  that  on  this  occasion  it  is        Gentile,  but  not  vice  versu. 
said  that  an  Israelite  may  be  buried  in  the 
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was,  that  on  the  Sabbath  only  such  things  were  to  be  touched  or  eaten  as  had  been       aPP. 

expressly  prepared  on  a  weekday  with  a  view  to  the  Sabbath  (Bez.  2  Ij)J    Any-       XVII 

thing  not  so  destined  was  forbidden,  as  the  expression  is  '  on  account  of  Muqtsah  '    ^__,^  —^x 

(nup'!^),  i.e.  as  not  having  been   the  'intention.'     Jewish  dogmatists  enumerate 

nearly  tifty  cases  in  wiiich  that  theological  term  linds  its  application.     Tims,  if  a 

hen  iiad  laid  on  the  Sabbath,  the  egg  was  forbidden,  because,  evidently,  it  could  not 

have  been  destined  on  a  weekday  for  eating,  since  it  was  not  yet  laid,  and  did  not 

exist;  while  if  the  hen  had  been  kept,  not  for  laying  but  for  fattening,  the  egg  might 

be  eaten  as  forming  a  part  of  the  lien  that  had  fallen  olT  !     But  when  the  principle 

of  Muqtsah  is  applied  to  the  touching  of  things  which  are  not  used  because  they 

have  become  ugly  (and  hence  are  not  in  one's  mind),  so  that,  for  example,  an  old 

lamp  may  not  be  touched,  or  raisins  during  the  process  of  drying  them  (because  they 

are  not  eatable  then),  it  will  be  seen  how  complicated  such  a  law  must  have  been. 

Chiefly  from  other  tractates  of  the  Talmud  the  following  may  here  be  added. 
It  would  break  the  Sabbath  rest  to  climb  a  treej  to  ride,  to  swim,  to  clap  one's 
hands,  to  strike  one's  side,  or  to  dance.  All  judicial  acts,  vows,  and  tilling  were 
also  prohibited  on  that  day  (Bez.  v.  2).  It  has  already  been  noted  tliat  aid  might 
be  given  or  promised  for  a  woman  in  her  bed.  But  the  Law  went  further.  While 
it  prohibited  the  application  or  use  on  the  Sabbath  of  any  remedies  that  would 
bring  improvement  or  cure  to  the  sick,  'all  actual  danger  to  life,'  (nTS2  pCD  !'D 
nDrn  riN  nrrn,  Yoma  vlli.  6)  superseded  the  Sabbath  law,  but  nothing  short  of 
that.  Thus,  to  state  an  extreme  case,  if  on  the  Sabbath  a  wall  had  fallen  on  a 
person,  and  it  were  doubtful  whether  he  was  under  the  ruins  or  not,  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead,  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  it  would  be  duty  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  suf- 
ficiently to  find  the  body.  If  life  were  not  extinct  the  labour  would  have  to  be 
continued;  but  if  the  person  were  dead  nothing  further  should  be  done  to  extricate 
the  body.  Similarly,  a  Rabbi  allowed  the  use  of  remedies  on  the  Sabbath  in  throat 
diseases,  on  the  express  ground  that  he  regarded  them  as  endangering  life.  On  a 
similar  principle  a  woman  with  child  or  a  sick  person  was  allowed  to  break  even  the 
fast  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  while  one  who  had  a  maniacal  attack  of  morbid 
craving  for  food  (C1^"'1D)=/3oi3Az//o5  might  on  that  sacred  day  have  even  unlawful 
food  (Yoma  viii.  5,  6). 

Such  are  the  leading  provisions  by  which  Rabbinisni  enlarged  the  simple 
Sabbath-law  as  expressed  in  the  Bible, ^  and,  in  its  anxiety  to  ensure  its  most 
exact  observance,  changed  the  spiritual  import  of  its  rest  into  a  complicated  code 
of  external  and  burdensome  ordinances.  Shall  we  then  wonder  at  Christ's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sabbath-ordinances  of  the  Synagogue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
enmity  of  its  leaders?  and  can  greater  contrast  be  imagined  than  between  the 
teaching  of  Christ  on  this  subject,  and  that  of  Ins  most  learned  and  most  advanced 
contemporaries?  And  whence  this  difference  unless  Christ  was  the  '  Teacher  come 
from  God,'  Who  spake  as  never  before  man  had  spoken? 

1  This  destination  or  preparation  is  called  Hachanah. 

^  Ex.  XX.  8-11 ;  xxiil.  12 ;  xxxi.  12-17 ;  xxxiv.  21 ;  xxxv.  1-3 ;  Deut.  v.  12-15. 
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APPENDIX    XVIII. 

HAGGADAH    ABOUT    SIMEON    KEPHA    (LEGEND    OF    SIMON    PETEE.) 

(Vol.  ii.  Book  III.  ch.  xxxviii.) 

This  Haggadah  exists  in  four  different  Recensions  (comp.  Jellinek,  Beth  ha-Mid- 
^j^jjj  rash,  Pt.  V.  and  Pt.  VI.,  pp.  ix.,  x).  The  first  of  these,  reproduced  by  Jellinek 
(u.  s.  Pt.  V.  p.  xxvi.  «fcc.,  and  pp.  60-62)  was  first  published  by  Wayenseil  in  his 
collection  of  Antichristian  writings,  the  Tela  Ignea  Satance,  at  the  close  of  that 
blasphemous  production,  the  Sepher  Toledoth  Jeshu  (pp.  19-24).  The  second 
Recension  is  that  by  Huldrich  (Leyden,  1705);  the  third  has  been  printed,  as  is 
inferred,  at  Breslau  in  1824;  while  the  fourth  exists  only  in  MS.  Dr.  Jellinek  has 
substantially  reproduced  (without  the  closing  sentences)  the  text  of  Wagenseil's 
(u.  s.  Pt.  v.),  and  also  Recensions  III.  and  IV.  (u.  s.  Pt.  VI.).  He  regards  Recen- 
sion IV.  as  the  oldest;  but  we  infer  from  its  plea  against  the  abduction  of  Jewish 
children  by  Christians  and  against  forced  baptisms,  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain expressions,  that  Recension  IV.  is  younger  than  the  text  of  Wagenseil,  which 
seems  to  present  the  legend  in  its  most  primitive  form.  Even  this,  however, 
appears  a  mixture  of  several  legends;  or  perhaps  the  original  may  afterwards  have 
been  interpolated.  It  were  impossible  to  fix  even  approximately  the  age  of  this 
oldest  Recension,  but  in  its  present  form  it  must  date  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Papacy,  though  it  seems  to  contain  older 
elements.  It  may  be  regarded  as  embodying  certain  ancient  legends  among  the 
Jews  aljout  St.  Peter,  but  adapted  to  later  times,  and  cast  in  an  apologetic  form. 
A  brief  criticism  of  the  document  will  best  follow  an  abstract  of  the  text,  according 
to  the  first  or  earlier  Recension. 

The  text  begins  by  a  notice  that  the  strife  between  tlie  Nazarenes  and  the  Jews 
had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  they  separated,  since  any  Nazarene  who  saw  a 
Jew  would  kill  him.  Such  became  the  misery  for  thirty  years,  that  the  Nazarenes 
increased  to  thousands  and  myriads,  and  prevented  the  Jews  from  going  up  to  the 
feasts  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  distress  was  as  great  as  at  the  time  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  And  still  the  opposing  faith  increased,  and  twelve  wicked  men  went  out,  who 
traversed  the  twelve  kingdoms.  And  they  prophesied  false  prophecies  in  the  camp, 
and  they  misled  Israel,  and  they  were  men  of  I'eputation,  and  strengthened  the 
faith  of  Jesus,  for  they  said  that  they  were  the  Apostles  of  the  Crucified.  And 
they  drew  to  themselves  a  large  number  from  among  the  children  of  Israel.  On 
this  the  text  describes,  how  the  sages  in  Israel  were  afflicted  and  humbled  themselves, 
each  confessing  to  his  neighbour  the  sins  which  had  brought  this  evil,  and  earnestly 
asking  of  God  to  give  them  direction  how  to  arrest  the  advance  of  Nazarene 
doctrine  and  persecution.     As  they  finished  their  prayer,  up  rose  an  elder  from  their 
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midst,  whose  name  was  Simeon  Kepha,  wlio  jjad  former!}'  put  into  requisition  the        APP 

Bat/i  Kol  and  said:   ' Hearlven  to  me,  my  Ijretbren  and  my  people!    If  my  words       XVHI 

are  ;i;ood  in  your  sight,  I  will  separate  those  sinners  from  the  congregation  of  the   .  _^  . 

children  of  Israel,  and  they  shall  have  neither  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  midst  of 

Israel,  if  only  you  take  upon  you  the  sin.     And  they  all  answered  and  said:  We 

will  take  upon  us  the  sin,  if  only  thou  wilt  do  what  thou  hast  said.'     Upon  this, 

tlie  narrative  proceeds,  Peter  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  wrote  the  Ineffable  Name, 

and  inserted  it  in  his  flesh.     Having  learnt  the  Ineffable  Name,  he  went  to  the 

metropolis  (' me^ropo^^i ')  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  proclaimed  that  every  believer  in 

Christ  should  come  to  him,  since  he  was  an  Apostle.     The  multitudes  required  that 

he  should  prove  his  claim  by  a  sign  ('  o//i')  such  as  Jesus  had  done  while  He  was 

alive,  when  Peter,  through  the  power  of  the  Ineff"able  Name,  restored  a  leper,  by 

laying  on  of  hands,  and  raised  the  dead.     When  the  Nazarenes  saw  this,  they  fell 

on  their  faces,  and  acknowledged  his  Apostohite.     Then  Peter  delivered  this  as  his 

message,  lirst  bidding  them  swear  to  do  as  he  would  command  :  '  Know  (said  he) 

tiiat  the  Crucified  hated  Israel  and  their  law,  as  Isaiah  prophesied:  "Your  new 

moons  and  j'our  feasts  my  soul  hateth ;  "  know  also,  that  he  delighteth  not  in  Israel, 

as  Hosea  prophesied:   "You  are   not  my  people."    And   although   it  is  in  His 

l)ower  to  extirpate  them  from  the  world  in  a  moment,  from  out  of  every  place,  yet 

He  does  not  purpose  to  destroy  them,  but  intends  to  leave  them,  in  order  that  they 

be  in  memory  of  His  Crucifixion  and  lapidation  to  all  generations.    Besides,  know 

that  He  bore  all  those  great  sutTerings  and  afflictions  to  redeem  you  from  Gehenna. 

And  now  He  admonishes  and  commands  jou,   that  you  should  do  no  evil  to  the 

Jews:  and  if  a  Jew  says  to  a  Nazarene,  "  Go  with  me  one  2^ni'asa7iff  "  (Persian  mile 

about  three   English  miles),  let  him  go  with  him  two  -parasangs.     And  if  a  Jew 

smites  him  on  the  left  cheek,  let  him  present  to  him  also  the  right  cheek,  in  order 

that  they  may  have   their  reward  in  this  world,  while  in  the  next  they  will  be 

punished  in  Gehenna.     And  if  you  do  thus,  you  will  deserve  to  sit  with  Him  in 

His  portion.     And  behold,  what  He  commands  you  is,  that  ye  shall  not  observe  the 

Feast  of  the  Passover,  but  observe  the  day  of  His  death.     And  instead  of  the  Feast 

of  Pentecost  observe  forty  days  from  the  time  that  He  was  slain  to  when  He  went 

ui)  into  heaven.     And   instead  of  the   Feast  of  Tabernacles  observe   the  day  of 

His  ))irth.  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  His  birth  observe   that  on  which  He  Avas 

circumcised.' 

To  these  commands  all  agreed,  on  condition  that  Peter  should  remain  with 
them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  not  eat  any- 
thing except  bread  of  misery  and  water  of  affliction — presumably  not  only  to  avoid 
forbidden  food,  but  in  expiatory  sufiering  for  his  sin — and  that  they  should  build 
him  a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  which  he  would  remain  unto  the  day  of 
his  death,  all  which  provisions  were  duly  carried  out.  It  is  added,  that  in  this 
tower  he  served  the  God  of  his  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  AVhat  is  still 
stranger,  it  is  added,  that  he  wrote  manj^  Piutim — a  certain  class  of  liturgical  poems 
which  form  part  of  the  Synagogue  service — and  that  he  sent  these  throughout  all 
Israel  to  be  in  perpetual  memory  of  him,  and  especially  that  he  despatched  them 
to  the  Rabbis.  The  remark  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  other  Jewish  writers  also 
describe  the  Apostle  Peter  as  the  author  of  several  liturgical  poems,  of  which  one 
is  still  repeated  in  the  Synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and  Feast-days  (comp.  Jellinek, 
Beth  Jut-Midr.,  part  v.,  p.  61,  note).  But  to  return.  Peter  is  said  to  have  re- 
nuiined  in  that  tower  for  six  vears,  when  he  died,  and  bv  his  dh-ection  was  buried 
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^pp  witliin  tlie  tower.  But  the  Niizurenes  raised  there  a  <?reat  fabric,  'and  this  tower 
XVm  ^^y  ^®  ^^^^  '"  Home,  aud  they  call  it  Peter,  which  is  the  word  for  a  stone,  because 
he  sat  on  a  stone  till  the  day  of  his  death.  But  after  his  death  another  person 
named  Elijah  came,  in  the  wickedness  and  cunning  of  his  heart  to  mislead  them. 
And  he  said  to  them  that  Simon  had  deceived  them,  for  that  Jesus  had  com- 
manded him  to  tell  them:  it  had  not  come  into  His  heart  to  despise  the  Law  of 
Moses;  that  if  any  one  wished  to  circumcise,  he  should  circumcise;  but  if  any  one 
did  not  wish  to  be  circumcised,  let  him  be  immersed  in  foul  waters.  And  even  if 
he  were  not  immersed,  he  would  not  thereby  be  in  danger  in  the  world.  And 
he  commanded  that  they  should  not  observe  the  seventh  day,  but  only  the  first 
day,  because  on  it  were  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And  he  made  to  them 
many  statutes  which  were  not  good.  But  the  people  asked  him :  Give  us  a  true 
sign  that  Jesus  hath  sent  thee.  And  he  said  to  them:  What  is  the  sign  that  you 
seek?  And  the  word  had  not  been  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  great  stone  of 
immense  weight  fell  and  crushed  his  head.  So  perish  all  Thine  enemies,  0  God, 
but  let  them  that  love  Thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  strength! ' 

Thus  far  what  we  regard  as  the  oldest  Recension.  The  chief  variations  between 
this  and  the  others  are,  that  in  the  third  Recension  the  opponent  of  Peter  is  called 
Abba  Shaul  (St.  John  also  is  mentioned;  Jellinek,  u.s.  part  vi.,  p.  156),  while  in 
the  fourth  Recension  (in  MS.),  which  consists  of  nineteen  chapters,  this  opponent 
is  called  Elijah.  In  the  latter  Recension  there  is  mention  of  Antioch  and  Tiberias, 
and  other  places  connected  with  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  But  the  occurrence  of  certain  Romanic  words,  such  as 
Papa,  Vescova,  &c.,  shows  its  later  date.  Again,  we  mark  that,  according  to 
Recensions  III.  and  IV.,  Peter  sent  his  liturgical  pieces  to  Babi/Ion,  which  may 
either  indicate  that  at  the  time  of  tlie  document  '  Babylon '  was  the  centre  of  the 
Jewish  population,  or  else  be  a  legendary  reminiscence  of  St.  Peter's  labours  in 
'  the  Church  that  is  in  Babylon '  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  In  view  of  modern  controversies 
it  is  of  special  interest  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Peter,  secretly  a  Jew, 
advised  the  Christians  to  throw  off  completely  the  law  of  Moses,  while  Paul,  in  op- 
position to  him,  stands  up  for  Israel  and  the  Law,  and  insists  that  either  circum- 
cision or  baptism  may  be  practised.  It  will  be  further  noted,  that  the  object  of 
the  document  seems  to  be:  1st,  to  serve  as  an  'apology'  for  Judaism,  by  explain- 
ing how  it  came  that  so  many  Jews,  under  the  leadership  of  Apostles,  embraced 
the  new  faith.  This  seems  to  be  traced  to  the  continued  observance  of  Jewish 
legal  practices  by  the  Christians.  Simon  Peter  is  sui)posed  to  have  arrested  the 
progress  of  Christianity  by  separating  the  Church  from  the  Synagogue,  which  he 
did  by  proclaiming  that  Israel  were  rejected,  and  the  Law  of  Moses  abolished.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  represented  as  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and  as  proclaim- 
ing that  the  question  of  circumcision  or  baptism,  of  legal  observances  or  Christian 
practices,  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  attempt  to  heal  the  breach  between 
the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  had  been  the  cause  of  Divine  judgment  on  him. 
2ndly,  The  legend  is  intended  as  an  apology  for  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  ward  off 
persecution.  3rdly,  It  is  intended  to  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  Christians 
remained  in  heart  Jews.  It  will  perhai)s  not  be  diflicult — at  least,  hypothetically 
— to  separate  the  various  legends  mixed  up,  or  perhaps  interpolated  in  the  tractate. 
From  the  mention  of  the  Plutim  and  the  ignorance  as  to  their  origin,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  legend  in  its  present  form  to  about  the 
eighth  centurv  of  our  era. 
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APPENDIX   XIX. 

ON   ETERNAL    PUNISHMENT,    ACCORDING     TO   THE   RABBIS   AND 
THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

(See  vol.  ii.  Book  V.  ch.  vi.)  . 

The  Parables  of  the  '  Teu  Virgins '  and  of  the  '  Unfaithful  Servant '  close  with  a 
Discourse  on  'the  Last  Things,'  the  final  Judgment,  and  the  fate  of  those  at  Christ's  xiX 
Right  Hand  and  at  His  Left  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  31-4G).  This  final  Judgment  by  our 
Lord  forms  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Creed  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  Christ  Who 
comes,  accomi)anied  by  the  Angelic  Host,  and  sits  down  on  the  throne  of  His 
Glory,  when  all  nations  are  gathei'ed  before  Him.  Then  the  final  separation  is 
made,  and  joy  or  sorrow  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  past  of  each  man's  his- 
tory. And  that  past,  as  in  relationship  to  the  Christ — whether  it  have  been  'with' 
Him  or  ■  not  witli '  Him,  which  latter  is  now  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  an  '  against ' 
Him.  And  while,  in  the  deep  sense  of  a  love  to  Christ  which  is  utterly  self- 
forgetful  in  its  service  and  utterly  humble  in  its  realisation  of  Him  to  Whom  no 
real  service  can  be  done  by  man,  to  their  blessed  surprise,  those  on  •  the  Right ' 
find  work  and  acknowledgment  where  they  had  never  thought  of  its  possibility, 
every  ministry  of  their  life,  however  small,  is  now  owned  of  Him  as  rendered  to 
Himself — partly,  because  the  new  direction,  from  which  all  such  ministry  sprang, 
was  of  •  Christ  in '  them,  and  partly,  because  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with 
His  people.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  lowest  service  of  him  who  has  the  new 
inner  direction  is  Christward,  so  does  ignorance,  or  else  ignoratiou,  of  Christ 
('  When  saw  we  Thee.  ...?')  issue  in  neglect  of  service  and  labour  of  love,  and 
neglect  of  service  proceed  from  neglect  and  rejection  of  Christ.  Ami  so  is  life 
either  '  to '  Christ  or  '  not  to  '  Christ,  and  necessarily  ends  in  '  the  Kingdom  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world '  or  in  '  the  eternal  fire  which  is  prepared  for  the 
Devil  and  his  angels.' 

Thus  far  the  meaning  of  the  Lord's  Words,  which  could  only  be  impaired  by 
any  attempt  at  commentation.  But  they  also  raise  questions  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, in  which  not  only  the  head,  but  perhaps  much  more  the. heart,  is  inter- 
ested, as  regards  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  '  everlasting '  and  '  eternal '  in 
this  and  other  connections,  so  far  as  those  on  the  Left  Hand  of  Christ  are  con- 
cerned. The  subject  has  of  late  attracted  renewed  attention.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Eternity  of  Punishments,  with  the  proper  explanations  and  limitations  given  to  it 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  has  been  set  forth  by  Dr.  Fuse//  in  his  Treatise: 
'What  is  of  Faith  as  to  Everlasting  Punishment?'  Before  adverting,  however 
briefly,  to  the  New  Testament  teaching,  it  seems  desirable  with  some  fulness  to 
set  forth  the  Jewish  views  on  this  subject.      For  the  views  iieid  at  tiie  time  of 
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AFP  Christ,  whatever  they  were,  must  have  been  those  wliich  the  Iiearers  of  Clirist 
XIX  eiitertaiiietl;  and  whatever  these  views,  Christ  did  not,  ;il  hnust  directly,  contradict 
or,  so  far  as  we  can  infer,  intend  to  correct  them.'  And  here  we  have  iia|)i)ily 
sufficient  materials  for  a  history  of  Jewish  opinions  at  ilitlerent  periods  on  the 
Eternity  of  Punisliments;  and  it  seems  the  more  desirable  carefully  to  set  it  forth, 
as  statements  both  inaccurate  and  incomplete  have  been  put  forward  on  the 
subject. 

Leaving:  aside  the  teaching  of  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrai)hic  Writings  (to 
which  Dr.  Puscy  has  sufficiently  referred),  the  first  Rab])inic  utterances  come  to 
us  from  the  time  immediately  before  that  of  Christ,  from  the  Schools  of  Shammai 
and  Hillel  (Rosh  haSh.  16  6  last  four  lines,  and  17  a).'^  The  former  arranged  all 
mankind  into  three  classes:  the  perfectly  righteous,  who  are  '  immediately  written  and 
sealed  to  eternal  life ; '  the  i)erfectly  wicked,  who  are  '  immediately  written  and 
sealed  to  Gehenna; 'and  an  intermediate  class,  'who  go  down  to  Gehinnom,  and 
moan,  and  come  up  again,'  according  to  Zecli.  xiii.  9,  and  which  seemed  also  indi- 
cated ill  certain  words  in  the  Song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  6)  The  careful  reader 
will  notice  that  this  statement  implies  belief  in  Eternal  Punishment  on  the  part  of 
the  School  of  Shammai.  For  (1)  The  perfectly  wicked  are  spoken  of  as  '  written 
and  sealed  unto  Gehenna ' ;  (2)  The  School  of  Shammai  expressly  quotes,  in  sui)port 
of  what  it  teaches  about  these  wicked,  Dan.  xii.  2,  a  passage  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  final  judgment  after  the  Resurrection;  (3)  The  perfectly  wicked,  so 
punished,  are  expressly  distinguished  from  tlie  third,  or  intermediate  class,  who 
merely  'go  down  to  Gehinnom,' but  are  not  'written  and  sealed,' and  'come  up 
again. 

Substantially  tiie  same,  as  regards  Eternity  of  Punislnnent,  is  the  view  of  the 
School  of  Hillel  (u.  s.  17  a).  In  regard  to  sinners  of  Israel  and  of  the  Gentiles  it 
teaches,  indeed,  that  they  ai'e  tormented  in  Gehenna  for  twelve  months,  after  which 
their  Ijcjdics  and  souls  are  burnt  up  and  scattered  as  dust  under  the  feet  of  the 
righteous;  but  it  significantly  excepts  from  this  number  certain  classes  of  trans- 
gressors '  who  go  down  to  Gehinnom  and  are  punished  thereto  ages  of  ages.'  That 
the  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  used,  "j''2"~''j;  must  mean  'punished'  and  not  'judged,' 
appears,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  and  form  in 
the  same  tractate  (Rosh  haSh.  12  a,  lines  7  &c.  from  top),  when  it  is  said  of  the 
generation  of  the  Flood  that  'they  were  punished'  surely  not 'judged' — by  'hot 
water.'  However,  therefore,  the  School  of  Hillel  might  accentuate  the  mercy  of 
God,  or  limit  the  uuniber  of  those  who  would  sulTer  Eternal  Punishment,  it  did 
teach  Eternal  Punishment  in  the  case  of  some.     And  this  is  the  point  in  question. 

But,  since  the  Schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel  represented  the  theological  teach- 
ing in  the  time  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  it  follows,  that  the  doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishment  was  that  held  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  however  it  may  afterwards  have 
been  modified.  Here,  so  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  we  might  rest  the  case.  But 
for  comi)leteness'  sake  it  will  be  better  to  follow  the  historical  development  of  Jew- 
ish theological  teaching,  at  least  a  certain  distance. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  Punishments  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the 
Synagogue  throughout  the  whole  first  century  of  our  era.  This  will  appeor  from 
the  sayings  of  the  Teachers  wlio  fiourislied  during  its  course.     The  .lewisli  Parable 

1  Of  cour.se,  we  mean  their  general  cllrec-       terpretations  given  rrf  Ro.sh  liaSh.  IC  '),  17  a, 
tlon,  not  the  details.  I   must  call  special  attention  to  this  tocus 

-  In  view  of  the  strange  rendering.s  and  in-       dassicus. 
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of  tlic  fate  of  those  wlio  had  iiol  kept  tlicii-  festive  ,ii;armi'iits  in  readiness  or  apearod  APP. 
ill  such  as  were  not  clean  (Sliabij.  ir)2  h,  15:5  a)  lias  been  already  <[iioted  in  our  ex-  W\. 
position  of  the  Parables  of  the  Man  without  the  Weddin<;--fi-ai'iiient  and  of  the  Ten  •  ,^  -^- 
Virgins.  But  we  have  more  than  this.  We  are  told  (Bcr.  28  h)  that,  when  that 
great  Rabbinic  authority  of  the  first  century,  Kabbi  Jociuuian  ben  Zakkai— 'the 
light  of  Israel,  the  right  hand  pillar,  the  mighty  hammer ' — lay  a  dying  and  wept, 
he  accounted  for  his  tears  by  fear  as  to  his  fate  in  judgment,  illustrating  the  danger 
by  the  contrast  of  punishment  by  an  earthly  king 'whose  bonds  are  not  eternal 
bonds  nor  his  death  eternal  death,' while  as  regarded  God  and  His  judgment:  'if 
He  is  angry  with  me.  His  Wrath  is  an  Eternal  Wrath,  if  He. binds  me  in  fetters,  His 
fetters  are  Eternal  fetters,  and  if  He  kills  me,  His  death  is  an  Eternal  Death.'  In 
the  same'  direction  is  this  saying  of  another  great  Rabbi  of  the  first  century, 
Elieser  (Shabb,  152  h,  about  the  middle),  to  the  etiect  that  'the  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  hidden  under  the  throne  of  glory,'  while  those  of  the  wicked  were  to  be 
bound  and  in  unrest  (TTiD?*"!  n''2]^'*),  one  Angel  hurling  them  to  another  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other — of  which  latter  strange  idea  he  saw  confirmation  in  1 
Sam.  XXV.  29.  To  the  fate  of  the  righteous  applied,  among  other  beautiful 
passages,  Is.  Ivii.  2,  to  that  of  the  wicked  Is.  Ivii.  21.  Evidently,  the  views  of  the 
Rabbis  of  the  first  century  were  in  strict  accordance  with  those  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era,  we  mark  a  decided  diti'erence  in  Rabbinic 
opinion.  Although  it  was  said  that,  after  the  death  of  Rabbi  Meir,  the  ascent  of 
smoke  from  the  grave  of  his  apostate  teacher  had  indicated  that  the  Rabbi's 
prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  his  master  from  Gehenna  had  been  answered  (Chag. 
15  b),  most  of  the  eminent  teachers  of  that  period  propounded  the  idea,  that  in  the 
last  day  the  sheath  would  be  removed  which  now  covered  the  sun,  when  its  fiery 
heat  would  burn  up  the  wicked  (Ber.  R.  6).  Nay,  one  Rabbi  maintained  that  there 
was  no  bell  at  all,  but  that  that  day  would  consume  the  wicked,  and  yet  another, 
that  even  this  was  not  so,  but  that  the  wicked  would  be  consumed  by  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal conflagration. 

In  the  third  century  of  our  era  we  have  once  more  a  reaction,  and  a  return' to 
the  former  views.  Thus  (Kethub.  104  a,  about  the  middle)  Rabbi  Eleasar  speaks  of 
the  three  bands  of  Angels,  which  successively  go  forth  to  meet  the  righteous,  each 
with  a  welcome  of  their  own,  and  of  the  three  bauds  of  Angels  of  sorrow, 
which  similarly  receive  the  wicked  in  their  death — and  this,  in  terms  which  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  expected  fate  of  the  wicked.  And  here  Rabbi  Jose  informs  lis 
(Tos.  Ber.  vi.  15),  that  '  the  fire  of  Geheijna  which  was  created  on  the  second 
day  is  not  extinguished  for  ever.'  With  this  view  accord  the  seven  designations 
which,  according  to  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Levi,  attach  to  Gehenna  (Eriib.  11)  a.  line 
11,  &.C.,  from  bottom — but  the  whole  i)age  bears  on  the  subject).  This  doctrine 
was  only  modified,  when  Ben  Lakish  maintained,  that  the  fire  of  Gehenna  did  not 
hurt  sinners  from  among  the  Jews  (Kethub.  u.  s.).  Nor  does  even  this  other  say- 
ing of  his  (Nedar.  8  b,  last  four  lines)  necessarily  imply  that  he  denied  the  eternity 
of  punishment:  '  There  is  no  Gehinnom  in  the  world  to  come  ' — since  it  is  qualified 
by  the  expectation  that  the  wicked  would  be  i)unished  (""y"*;),  not  annihilated, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  would  be  felt  as  healing  by  tlie  righteous.  Lastly,  if 
not  universal  beatification,  yet  a  kind  of  universal  moral  restoration  seems  implied 
in  the  teaching  of  Rabbi  Jehudah  to  the  etiect  that  in  the  sieculum  futurum  God 
would  destroy  the  Yetser  halia. 
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\1>I>  Teini)Uii,2;  as  tin;  subject  is,  we  iimst  here  break  oil'  tliis  historical  review,  for 

XIX  want  of  space,  not  of  material.  Ur.  Pusey  has  shown  that  the  Targumiin  also 
._^  _^  ,  (each  the  docti'iiie  of  Internal  Puuishmeut — thou;u;h  their  date  is  matter  of  discus- 
sion— and  to  the  passages  quoted  by  him  in  evidence  others  might  be  added.  And 
if  on  the  other  side  tiie  saying  of  Rabl)i  Akiba  should  be  quoted  (Eduy.  ii.  lOj  to 
the  eflect  that  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  in  Gehenna  was  one  of  the  five  things 
that  lasted  for  twelve  months,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  if  this  be  taken 
seriously  (for  it  is  really  only  a/ew  d'  esprit),  it  does  not  necessarily  inqjly  more  than 
the  teaching  of  Hillel  concerning  that  intermediate  class  of  sinners  who  were  iu 
Gehenna  for  a  year — while  there  was  another  class  the  duration  of  whose  punish- 
ment would  be  for  ages  of  ages.  Even  more  palpably  inapt  is  the  quotation  from 
Baba  Mez.  58  h  (lines  5,  &c.,  from  the  bottom).  For,  if  that  passage  declares  that 
all  are  destined  to  come  up  again  from  Gehenna,  it  expressly  excepts  from  this  these 
three  classes  of  persons :  adulterers,  those  who  put  their  fellow-men  publicly  to 
shame,  and  those  who  apply  an  evil  name  to  their  neighbors. 

But  there  can  at  least  be  no  question,  that  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted  at 
the  outset  of  these  remarks  (Rosh  haSh.  16  b,  17  a),  proves  beyond  the  possibility 
of  gainsaying  that  both  the  Great  Schools,  into  which  Rabbinic  teaching  at  the 
time  of  Christ  was  divided,  held  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishments.  This,  of 
course,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  who — how  many,  or  rather,  how  few — 
were  to  sutler  this  terrible  fate.  And  here  the  cautious  and  limitations,  with 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  shown  that  the  Church  has  surrounded  her  teaching,  cannot 
be  too  often  or  earnestly  repeated.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  painfully  strange 
that,  if  the  meaning  of  it  be  at  all  realised,  some  should  seem  so  anxious  to  con- 
tend for  the  extension  to  so  many  of  a  misery  from  which  our  thoughts  shrink  iu 
awe.  Yet  of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  will  judge, 
not  only  righteously,  but  mercifully.  He  alone  knows  all  the  secrets  of  heart 
and  life,  and  He  alone  can  apportion  to  each  the  due  meed.  And  in  this  assured 
conviction  may  the  mind  trustfully  rest  as  regards  those  Who  have  been  dear 
to  us. 

But  if  on  such  grounds  we  shrink  from  narrow  and  harsh  dogmatism,  there  are 
certain  questions  wliich  we  cannot  quite  evade,  even  although  we  may  answer  them 
generally  rather  thau  specifically.  We  put  aside,  as  an  unhealthy  and  threatening 
sign  of  certain  religious  movements,  the  theory,  lately  broached,  of  a  so-called 
'Conditional  Immortality.'  So  far  as  the  reading  of  the  i)resent  writer  extends, 
it  is  based  on  bad  philosophy  and  even  worse  exegesis.  But  the  question  itself, 
to  which  this  '  rough-and-ready  '  kind  of  answer  has  been  attempted,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious.  In  our  view,  an  impartial  study  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord,  recorded 
in  the  Gospels — as  repeatedly  indicated  iu  the  text  of  these  volumes — leads  to  the 
impression  that  His  teaching  in  regard  to  reward  and  punishment  should  be  taken 
in  the  ordinary  and  obvious  sense,  and  not  iu  that  suggested  by  some.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  now  quite  clear  to  us,  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  He  spoke, 
believed  in  Eternal  Punishment,  however  few  they  might  consign  to  it.  And  yet 
we  feel  that  this  line  of  argument  is  not  quite  convincing.  For  might  not  our 
Lord,  as  in  regard  to  the  period  of  His  Second  Coming,  in  this  also  have  intended 
to  leave  His  hearers  in  incertitude?  And,  indeed,  is  it  really  necessary  to  be  quite 
sure  of  this  aspect  of  eternity? 

And  here  the  question  arises  about  tlie  precise  meaning  of  the  words  which 
Christ  used.     It  is,  indeed,  maintained  that  the  terms  aicbvioi  and  kindred  expres- 
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sions  always  refer  to  eternity  in  the  strict  sense.     But  of  this  I  cannot  express  my-       aPP 
self  convinced  (see  ad  voc.  Schleusner,  Lex.,  who,  however,  goes  a  little  too  far;        x\x 
Wahl,  ClavisN.T. ;  and  Grimvi,  Clavis  N.T.),  although  the  balance  of  evidence  i.s 
in  favour  of  such  meaning.     But  it  is  at  least   conceivable  that  the  expressions 
might  refer  to  the  end  of  all  time,  and  the  merging  of  the  '  mediatorial  regency ' 
(1  Cor.  XV.  24)  in  the  absolute  kingsliip  of  God. 

In  furtlier  thinking  on  this  most  solemn  subject,  it  seems  to  the  present  Avriter 
that  exaggerations  have  been  made  in  the  argument.  It  has  been  said  that,  the 
hypothesis  of  annihilation  being  set  aside,  we  are  practically  shut  up  to  what  is 
called  Univei'salism.  And  again,  that  Universalism  implies,  not  only  the  final  re- 
storation of  all  the  wicked,  but  even  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  And  further,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the  question  ultimately  resolve 
themselves  into  this:  why  the  God  of  all  foreknowledge  had  created  beings — be 
they  men  or  fallen  angels — who,  as  He  foreknew,  would  ultimately  sin?  Now 
this  argument  has  evidently  no  force  as  against  absolute  Universalism.  But  even 
otherwise,  it  is  rather  specious  than  convincing.  For  we  only  possess  data  for 
reasoning  in  regard  to  the  sphere  wliich  falls  within  our  cognition,  which  the  abso- 
lutely Divine — the  pre-human  and  the  pre-created — does  not,  except  so  far  as  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  Revelation.  This  limitation  excludes  from  the  sphere  of 
our  possible  comprehension  all  questions  connected  with  the  Divine  foreknowledge, 
and  its  compatibility  with  that  wliich  we  know  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
created  intelligences,  and  the  very  condition  of  their  moral  being:  personal  freedom 
and  choice.  To  quarrel  with  this  limitation  of  our  spliere  of  reasoning,  were  to 
rebel  against  the  conditions  of  human  existence.  But  if  so,  then  the  question  of 
Divine  foreknowledge  n]ust  not  be  raised  at  all,  and  the  ([uestion  of  the  fall  of 
angels  and  of  the  sin  of  man  must  be  left  on  the  (to  us)  alone  intelligible  basis: 
that  of  personal  choice  and  absolute  moral  freedom. 

Again — it  seems  at  least  an  exaggeration  to  put  the  alternatives  thus :  absolute 
eternity  of  punishment — and,  with  it,  of  the  state  of  rebellion  which  it  implies,  since 
it  is  unthinkable  that  rebellion  should  absolutely  cease,  and  yet  punishment  con- 
■tinue;  annihilation;  or  else  universal  restoration.  Something  else  is  at  least  think- 
able, that  may  not  lie  within  these  iiard  and  fast  lines  of  demarcation.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a  quartum  quid — that  there  may  be  a  purifica- 
tion or  transformation  (*•;■<  i-e;n'a  i^eW«s)  of  all  who  are  capable  of  such — or,  if  it  is 
preferred,  an  unfolding  of  the  germ  of  grace,  present  before  death,  invisible  though 
it  may  have  been  to  other  men,  and  that  in  the  end  of  what  we  call  time  or  '  dis- 
pensation,' only  that  which  is  morally  incapable  of  transformation — be  it  men  or 
devils — shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  (Rev.  xx.  10,  14,  15;  xxi. 
8).  And  here,  if,  jierhaps  just,  exception  is  taken  to  the  terms  '  purification  '  or 
'  transformation  '  (perhaps  si)iritual  development),  I  would  refer  in  explanation  to 
what  Dr.  Puscy  has  so  beautifully  written — although  my  reference  is  only  to  this 
point,  not  to  others  on  which  he  touches  (Pusey,  What  is  of  Faith,  &c.,  pp.  116- 
122).  And,  in  connection  with  this,  we  note  that  there  is  quite  a  series  of 
Scripture-statements,  which  teach  alike  the  final  reign  of  God  ('tiiat  God  may  be 
all  in  all'),  and  the  final  putting  of  all  things  under  Christ— and  all  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  blessed  fact  that  Christ  has  'tasted  death  for  every  man,'  'that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved,' and,  in  consequence,  to  'draw  all'  unto 
Himself,  comp.  Col.  i.  19,  20  (comp.  St.  John  iii.  17;  xii.  :i2;  Rom.  v.  18-24; 
1  Cor.  XV.  20^28;  Eph.  i.  10;  Col.  i.  10,   20;   1  Tim.    ii.    4,  6;  iv.  10;  Heb.    ii.   9; 
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^pp        1  John  ii.  2;  iv.  14 — all  which  i)assages  must,  however,  be  studicil  In  their  con- 

XIX        iiection). 

Thus  far  it  has  been  the  sole  aim  of  the  present  writer  to  set  before  the  reader, 
80  far  as  he  can,  all  the  elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  He  has  pro- 
nounced no  definite  conclusion,  and  he  neither  wishes  nor  puri)oses  to  do  so.  This 
only  he  will  repeat,  that  to  his  mind  the  AVords  of  our  Lord,  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  convey  this  impression,  that  there  is  an  eternity  of  punishment;  and 
further,  that  this  was  the  accepted  belief  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  But  of  these  things  does  he  feel  fully  assured:  that  we  may  absolutely 
trust  in  the  loving-kindness  of  our  God;  tliat  the  work  of  Christ  is  for  all  and  of 
infinite  value,  and  that  its  outcome  must  correspond  to  its  character;  and,  lastly, 
for  practical  purposes,  that  in  regard  to  those  who  have  departed  (whether  or  not 
we  know  of  grace  in  them)  our  views  and  our  hopes  should  be  the  widest  (con- 
sistent with  Scripture  teaching),  and  that  as  regards  ourselves,  personally  and  in- 
dividually, our  views  as  to  the  need  of  absolute  and  immediate  faith  in  Christ  as 
the  Saviour,  of  holiness  of  life,  and  of  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  should  be  the 
closest  and  most  rigidly  fixed. 
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Abraham,  transcending  merits  of,i.  271, 
2'}'2.     See  GJu'HiKi 

AbtaUon ,  &Siy\n.g  of,  i.  128 

Academies,  subjects  of  study  iu,  i.  232; 
classes  of  lectures  in,  and  students, 
247 

Acco,  or  Ptolemais,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Aclier.     ISee  EUnha  ben  Abuyak 

Acra.  Fort,  i.  113 

Adam,  Fall  of,  to  what  ascribed,  i.  165; 
things  lost  through  it,  166 

Aegina,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  i.  70 

Aenon,  near  Salim,  site  of,  i.  393,  657, 
658 

Agrij^ia  I.,  money  dealings  with  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  i.  63 

Agvippeiun,  built,  i.  120 

Akiba,  li.,  i.  15  ;  vindicates  canonicity 
of  Canticles,  35 

Akylas,  or  Aquila,  version  of,  i.  30 

Alexandra,  the  Asmontean,  sends  por 
traits  to  Antony,  i.  bti,  90;  a  devotee 
to  Phar  saism,  97,  descent,  and  chil- 
dren of,  124;  her  intrigues,  125;  mur 
der  of,  126 

Alexander,  the  Great,  division  of  his 
empire,  i.  121 

Alexander,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  i. 
126,  127 

Alexandreion ,  built,  i.  120 

AUxandna,  Jewish  students  in,  1.  24; 
Sanhedrin  of.  20,  61 :  position,  har- 
bour and  buildings  of,  oS,  59  ;  trade 
and  luxury  in,  60,  61  ;  Canobus,  61  ; 
Lake  iMareotis,  61 ;  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Jews  in,  61  ;  their  Synagogue,  61 ; 
ethnarch  and  alabarch,  63;  rich  Jew- 
ish firms  in,  63,  gifts  to  the  Temple, 
63,  64  ;  hatred  of  Alexandrians  to- 
wards the  Jews,  64 ;  Jewish  homes 
in,  250 

Alexaudrianism,     See  Hellenists 

Am  Iia-arets,  contempt  for,  i.  85  ;  who 
reckoned  such,  230 


Ananias,  high-priest,  Palace  of,  1. 
112 

Ananos,  or  Annas,  appointed  high- 
priest,  i.  242;  character  of  his  house, 
263;  President  of  the  Sanhedri' ,  264; 
bazaars  of  his  sons,  371,  3 i2;  their 
conduct,  372,  ii.  547  ;  Christ  before 
him,  ii.  546-548 

Andreic,  tirst  call  of,  i.  345,  346  ;  calls 
Peter,  317.  348  ;  final  call  of,  474-47;; 
tells  Christ  about  the  inquiring 
Greeks,  ii.  390 

Angels,  one  appears  to  Zacharias,  i.  138- 
140  ;  their  names,  whence  derived, 
141,  142  ;  N.T.  angelology  not  from 
Jewish  sources,  1-42  ;  Fall  of  man 
ascribed  to  their  envy,  165,  292  ; 
appear  to  shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
187,  188 ;  minister  to  Christ  after 
Temptation.  306  ;  Essene  intercourse 
with,  330  ,  reference  to  iu  Pseudepi- 
grapha,  330.  331  ;  derivation  of  doc- 
trine of,  331,  332  ;  Christ's  teaching 
about  the  Angels  in  heaven,  ii.  iz'i  ; 
Christ  strengthened  by  one  in  Geth- 
semane,  540 

Anna,  meets  Holy  Family  in  Temple, 
i.  200,  201 

Aniiius  Rvfas,  the  Procurator,  i.  243 

Antigonus,  of  Socho,  sayings  of,  i.  95, 
315 

Anligonus,  the  Maccabee,  made  high- 
priest  by  Parthians,  i.  124;  executed, 
124 

Antigonus,  the  Sj'rian,  conquers  h'a- 
maria,  i.  397 

Antioch,  Jews  in,  their  rights  and  Syna- 
gogue, controversies  with  Christians 
in,  i.  74 

Anliochus  III.  (Great),  ruler  of  Samaria, 
i.  397 

Antiochits  IV.  (Epiphanes),  persecutions 
of,  i.  4,  5,  95,  i21 

Anlipater,  history  of,  i.  122,  123 
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Antipitter,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  i. 
136,  127,  219  ;  executed,  218 

Antipatru,  built,  i.  Hi) 

Aatonia,  ancient  Earis,  i,  112,  118,  118, 
244 

Antuny,  gives  Judaea  to  Herod,  i.  124  ; 
summous  him,  125 

Anxiir,  Synagogue  at,  i.  70 

Apiim,  incites  Alexandrians  against  the 
Jews,  i.  04.  65 

Apocri/phal  Literatvre,  origin  of,  i.  31  ; 
influence  of,  33 

Apostles,  the  Twelve,  calling  of,  i.  521- 
523  ;  mission  of,  6 10  ;  Christ's  dis- 
course to  them  on  it,  640-653  ;  eat 
the  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  ii. 
53-50  ,  their  question  about  feeding 
the  4000,  66  ;  the  miraculous  always 
new  to  them,  00,  67  ;  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  70,  71  ; 
effect  on  them  of  the  challenge  of  a 
sign,  70,  7?  ;  Christ's  quesiion  to 
them  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  78-80  ;  His 
teaching  as  to  His  death,  86,  93,  110, 
111,345  ;  the  high  point  in  their  laitb, 
91,  92;  fail  to  cure  the  lunatic,  106, 
109 ;  dispute,  on  the  way  to  Ca- 
pernaum, and  Christ's  teaching  there- 
on, 115-125  ;  the  betrayal  would  not 
finally  break  up  their  circle,  504  ; 
the  question  as  to  the  betrayer,  505  ; 
persecutions  predicted,  524 ;  per- 
plexity about  Christ's  depaitureand 
coming  again,  536-528  ;  Christ's 
prayer  for  them,  529-532  ;  breaking 
up  and  reforming  of  their  circle,  534, 
535  ,  they  flee  on  Christ  s  arrest,  544  ; 
power  delegated  to  them,  645 ;  Christ's 
last  commission,  651  ,  they  witness 
the  Ascension,  651,653 

Arabia,  iesK^  in,  i.  13 

Aramman,  language  spoken,   i.  10,  130 

Archelaus,  son  of  Herod,  i.  130  ;  acces 
sion  of,  219  ;  mission  to  Rome,  220  ; 
made  ethuarch,  220  ;  banished  to 
Gaul,  220,  236  ;  wealth  confiscated, 
836  ;  changes  high  priests,  240 

Archisynagogos,  i.  63 

Aristeax,  letter  of,  i.  25  ,  symbolism  in, 
34,  36 

Aristobulvs,  of  Alexandria,  comment- 
ary of,  i.  36 

Ai'ixtobidus  11.,  disputes  of,  with  Hyr- 
canus,  i.  123 

Aristobulus,  brother  of  Mariamme,  i. 
124  ,  made  high-priest,  and  murdered, 
125 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  history  of,  i. 
126,  127 

Artapnrms,  i.  86 

ArzaretJi,  i.  14 


Ascension  of  Christ,  ii.  651,  652 
Asi'i  Minor,  privileges  of  Jews  in,  i.  73 
Astrology  iimong  the  Jews,  i.  209-211 
Athens,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  i.  70 
Atonement,  Day  of,  i.  229 
Aniora.     See  Emora. 

Baba  ben  Buta,  advises  Herod,  i.  120  ; 
brings  sacrificial  animals  into  the 
Temple.  370,  372 

Babas,  sons  of,  murdered,  i.  126 

Babylonian  Jews,  how  esteemed,  i.  7,  9; 
seats  of,  7,  8  ;  genealogies,  9  ;  rela- 
tions to  Palest  nians.  10-12  ;  acade- 
mies of,  12;  trade  and  commerce  of, 
13,  14 

Bankers,  Jewish  and  Roman,  ii.  463; 
interest  charged  by,  403,  404 

Baptism,  difference  between  the  Bap- 
tist's and  Christian,  i.  272;  Levitical 
and  proselyte  baptism,  273;  the  Bap- 
tist's rite,  274;  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
283,  281;  not  expected  for  Messiah  in 
Rabbinic  writings,  285 

Bar-Abbas,  released,  ii.  576.  577,  579 

BarKoMiabh,  coinage  of,  ii.  385 

Bar-Timacus,  healing  of,  ii.  355,  356 

Baruch,  Apocalypse  of,  i.  31  ;  age  and 
contents  of,  81,  83;  the  Messiah  in, 
175 

BatJi-Qol,  declares  for  Hillel,  i.  138  ; 
was  such  at  Christ's  Baptism  ?  385, 
280  ;  declares  for  Eliezer,  ii.  69 

Batlanim.     See  Synagogues 

Beelzebul  and  Beelzibbul,  i.  648 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  i.  31 

Ben  Dama,  i.  22 

Ben-Lakish,  saying  of,  i.  141,  142 

Bethabara  or  Bethany,  i.  264;  John  the 
Baptist  at,  278 

Bethany,  Christ  at,  ii.  144-147  ;  jour 
neys  to  rai^e  Lazarus,  314,  315  ; 
leaves  it,  326  ;  the  journey  and  sup- 
per there,  357,  358  ;  Mary  anoints 
Christ.  358-360 ;  Christ  leaves  it  for 
Jerusalem,  364;rcturnsat  night,  373; 
leaves  it  next  morning,  374;  ecclesi- 
astically included  in  Jerusalem,  480  , 
place  of  Christ's  Ascension,  651 

Bethesda,  Pool  of,  name,  i.  463  ;  the 
troubling  of  the  water,  403,  464;  the 
miracle  there,  467-469 

Beth  ha  Midrash,  i.  23 

Bethlehem,  Messiah's  birthplace,  i.  181, 
206  ;  description  of  place,  184  ;  the 
Birth  in  the  stable,  185  ;  the  shep- 
herds in  the  pl^iins,  186,  187 ;  the 
adoration  of  the  shepherds,  189 

Bethphage,  identification  of.  ii.  304;  the 
colt  loo.sed  at,  305  ;  ecclesiastically 
included  in  Jerusalem,  480 
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Bethsaida,  of  Galilee,  probable  situation 
of,  ii.  3,  liuus  '  of  Peter  and  Andrew, 
4  ;  Christ  binds  tbere,  6  ,  woe  on, 
VdS,  139 

Bcthmidii-Tulias.  built,  i.  88,  262,  676  ;   i 
the  feeding  of  the  5U00  thure,    677- 
()8')  ,  the  multitude  sent  away,  687  , 
healing  of  one  blind  at,  ii.  47,  48 

Betrolhid.     See  Marriage 

IHkkurim,  i.  9 

Bindinfi  and  Loosing,  power  of,  ii.  84, 
8r);  Church's  power  of,  ()4i) 

Boraiihas,  i  103  ;  in  the  Babylon  Tal 
mud,  104,  105 

B'diiah,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Brethren  of  the  Lord,  question  concern- 
ing the,  i.  251,  304;  live  in  Caper- 
na^im,  364  ;  their  vi.sit  to  Christ,  57ii, 
577  ;  challenge  Him  to  show  Himself, 
ii.  129,  130. 

Burial,  orations  at,  i.  555;  the  mourn- 
ers, 555;  ii.  317,  318;  coffins  and  biers. 
i.  555,  556;  ii.  317 ;  procession  to  the 
grave,  i.  556,  557  ;  duties  connected 
with,  ii.  133:  time  of  burying,  ii.  315; 
cemeteries  and  tombs,  316-320; 
mourning  of  relatives,  3 JO,  321 .  visit 
ing  the  grave,  323;  Jewish  ideas 
about  corruption,  324  ;  Christ's  woe 
on  hypocrisy  in  whitening  tombs, 
413  ;  burial  and  grave  of  Christ,  617, 
618. 

CcBsar,  tribute  to,  the  question  of,  ii. 
383-386 

Cmsarea,  i.  88,  119;  residence  of  Roman 
Procurator,  236 

Cmarea  Philippi,  built,  i.  88,  262; 
Christ  journeys  to,  ii.  70-74;  descrip- 
tion of  locality,  74  ;  Christ's  question 
and  Peter's  confession  there,  78-85  ; 
the  teaching  and  temptation  bv  Peter 
there.  86-88;  Christ  leaves  it,' 110 

Caiaphas,  appointed  high  priest,  i.  242; 
character  and  policy  of,  262,  263,  ii. 
546;  his  uncnuscious  prophecy,  ii. 
32i) ;  Christ  belore  him:  the  private 
interview,  549-553  ;  the  trial  before 
the  Sanhedrists,557-501;  the  condem- 
nation, 561 

Calirrhoe,  baths  of,  i.  217 

Cana  oi  Galilee,  marriage  in,  344;  site 
of  town,  355,  356;  home  of  Nathanael, 
356,  423;  the  tirst  miracle  in,  357-363; 
the  second  miracle  in,  423-429 

Canon,  Old  Testament,  i.  27,  35 

Capernaum, home  of  Christ,  His  Mother, 
and  brethren,  i.  8fi4,  4.57;  site  of  town, 
365,  366;  Synagogue  at,  366;  cure  of 
court-officer's  son  at,  424-421) ;  cenre 
for  preaching,  458,  460  ;  cure  of  the 


demonised  in  the  Synagogue  at,  479- 
485;  cure  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  and 
of  sick  at,  485-488,  Christ  heals  the 
paralytic  at,  502-50'! ;  cur*^   of  cen- 
turion's servant  there, 544-519;  raising 
of  Jairus'  daughter  at,  610-634;  heai 
ing  of  the  woman  with  the  bloody 
flux,    6J0,     Christ    leaves    it,    635; 
teaches  near  it,  654  ;  Ilis  discourses 
on   His  return   there,  ii.  4-26 ;    His 
teaching  in  the  Synagogue  there,  27 
-3");  deserted  by  some  disci  pies  there, 
36;  He  leaves  Capernaum,   37,   75; 
teaching  on  his  return  to  Capernaum, 
115-125;  Christ's  woe  on.  139 
Capua,  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 
Carmel,  view  of,  i.  146 
Census,  that  of  Cyreniu^.  i.  181-183  •  ex 
citement  consequent  on,  236,  237,  241 
Chaber.     See  Pharisees 
Chanina  hen  Dosa,  cure  by,  i.  424,  425; 

ii.  116 
Chasidim,  rule  of,  i.  96,    distinguished 

from  Pharisees,  323 
Chazzan,  generidl}-  also  teacher,  i.  231  ; 
his  part  in  the  Synagogue  .services, 
438,  443 
Cheber,  under  the  Maccabees,  i.  97 
Chija,  R.,  restores  the  Law,  i.  12 
Cldldren,  how  regarded  by  th''  Jews,  i. 
22^,  252  ;  what  they  see  before  being 
born,  ii.  325. 
Chitsonim,  their  Pepharim,  or  outside 
books,  i.  33  ;  probably  the  Es-^enes, 
331-333 ;  books  denounced  by  Rabbis, 
333,  334 
Choi  ha  Moed,  ii  148,  156 
Chorazin,  Christ's  woe  on,  ii.  138,  139 
Church,    the,    disputes   in   early,    i.    7; 
foundation  laid  on  'the  Petrine,'  ii.  82- 
85,  discipline  to  offenders  in,  123,  124; 
authority  bestowed  by  Christ  on,  140- 
142;  its  union,  communinn,  and  dis- 
union, 519-524;  rule  and  ordination 
in  the   early  Church,   555;  its  com 
missionand  power  given  by  the  Risen 
Christ,  644,  645 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  Aristobulus, 

i.  36 
Coponius,  Procurator  of  Syria,  i.  242 
Cost'>baru>:,  Governor  of  Idumoea   mur- 
dered, i.  126 
Cras^us,  spoils  Temple  Treasury,  i.  360 
Criinfixvm  of  Ctirist,  preparations  for. 
and  pro  ession  to,  ii  ,582-581);  Simon 
the  Cyreuian    benrs  the  Cross,  587; 
Christ  and  the  women  of  Jerusalem, 
5-8,  589  ;    the  crucifying,  589;    the 
draught  refu.sed,  590;  the  fitulus,  590, 
591;  the  lots  for  the  garments.  591- 
593;  the  Utterances  of  Christ,  and  the 
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mocking,  593-G09;  his  death,  609,  610; 

the  rending  of  the  veil  and  the  earlh- 

qualie,  A:c.,  610-012;  the ciurifragium 

613;  Christ's  side  pierced,  614,  615 
Oyreve,  Jews  in,  i.  62,  63,  119;  Simon 

of,  ii.  587 
Cy renins,  notices  of,  in  St.  Luke,  i.  181, 

182,  orders  a  census,  236;  Governor 

of  Syria,  242 

Dnlmanutha,  probable  derivation  of 
name,  ii  67,  68;  its  site,  72;  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  .sign  from  heaven  at,  68- 
70;  its  effect  on  the  disciples,  71,  79 

Darshan,  studies  of ,  i.  11 

Dead,  the  otBces  for,  i.  554,  555.  See 
Death  and  Burial 

Death.  Jewish  ideas  of  its  cause,  i  166; 
the  Gan  Eden  and  Gehinuum  after,  ii. 
280-281, invocation  of  Abraham  after. 
ii,  280,  281,  282 

Debtors,  bonds  or  writings  of,  ii.  268, 
271.  272,  various  kinds  of  such  legal 
documents,  272,  273 

Decapolis,  cities  of  the,  i,  87;  Christ 
heals  one  deaf  and  dumb  there,  ii  44- 
47;  Sabbath  controversies  in,  53-62; 
feeding  of  4000  in,  6;J-67 ;  Christ 
journeys  through  it  towards  Jerusa 
lem,  132,  certain  there  who  would 
follow  Him,  132-134 

Dedication  of  the  Temjde,  Feast  of,  i  121 ; 
how  celebrated,  22'J;  ii.  227.  228; 
names  for  it,  ii.  22(i,  227;  Christ's 
teaching  at,  229-232 

Defilement,  Rabbinic,  degrees  of,  i.  493, 
494 ;  from  entering  a  heathen  house, 
ii.  566,  567 

Demetrius,  Hellenist  historian,  i,  36 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  i.  24,  25 

Demonised,  in  N.T.,  i.  479;  views  of 
Christ  and  of  His  contemporaries  on, 
480;  character  and  prc)bable  rationale 
of  the  phenomenon,  480-485,  607-612; 
Jewish  remedies  for,  482;  cure  of  the 
demonised  at  Capernaum,  484-485;  at 
Gerasa,  607-614 

Demonology  of  N.T.,  whence  derived  ? 
i.  142;  Jewish  idea  of  Beelzebul,  ii. 
201 

Deiush,  i.  21 

Dispersion,  the,  union  with  Jerusalem 
in  worship  and  hope.  i.  .^.Ji,  77.  78, 
82,  8o;  in  all  lands,  70;  persecutions 
suffi^red  by  them  of  the,  75,  places  of 
worship,  76  ;  FaiOMtiuian  views  of 
thfir  present  and  future,  78-82 

J)/s;«'r.«-9//,  £'i'f.s/e/7/,  or  Trans-Euphratic, 
nations  of,  i,  6;  political  and  religious 
standing,  7-12 

Dispersion,  Western.    See  Uellenists 


Divorce,  Christ's  teaching  to  the  Phari- 
sees on,  ii.  3ol,  332,  334-336  ;  Rabbi- 
nic views  on  the  subject,  332-^34 

Dorshe  Eeahumoth,  allegoric  interpreta- 
tions of  the,  i.  35 

Dreams,  how  regarded,  i.  155 

Dress,  etiquette  in,  i.  620  ;  articles  of 
clothing,  621-623  ;  probable  dress  of 
Chri.st,  624-626 ;  byssus  and  purple, 
ii.  278 

Eden,  Gan,  ii.  280,  281.     See  Death 

Egypt,  Holy  Family  in,  i.  214,  215,  217 

Eleazar,  h  gh-priest,  letter  to,  i,  25; 
Aristeas'  account  of,  34,  35 

Eleazar,  son  of  lioethos,  High-Priest,  1. 
241 

Eleazar,  son  of  Judas  the  Nationalist, 
i.  241 ,  242 

Eleazar  the  Mede,  i.  12 

Elk'zerhen  Ilyrcanos,  R. ,  i.  15;  his  stone, 
107 ;  signs  in  confirmation  of  his 
teaching,  ii.  69;  questioned  as  to  the 
shepherd  and  sheep,  193,  194 

Elijah,  Jewish  ideas  concerning,  i.  142, 
143  ;  at  the  Transfiguration,  ii.  97,  98; 
the  disciples'  question  about  his  com- 
ing, 104,  105 

Elisabeth,  char;icter  and  home  of,  i.  135- 
137;  her  retirement,  143;  greets  the 
Virgin,  152, 153;  gives  the  name  John, 
158 

Elisha  ben  Abuyah,  R.,  the  apostate,  i. 
22,  23 

Emmaus,  Moza,  or  Colonic,  ii.  157;  the 
walk  to  Emmaus  on  Easter  Day,  637- 
642 

Emora,  part  of,  in  Synagogue  services, 
i.  445,  449,  450 

Enoch,  Book  of,  date  and  character,  i. 
38;  restoration  of  Israel  according  to, 
79 ;  presentation  of  Messiah  in,  173  ; 
angelology  of,  330 

En-Sopli.     t~ee  Kabbalah. 

Ephraim,  city  of,  ii.  127  ;  Christ  there. 
826,  327 

Esdras,  Fourth,  age  and  character  of,  i. 
80,  81 ;  Messiah  in.  175 

Esebonitls,  built,  i.  88,  120 

Essenes,  dress  of,  i.  119;  manner  of  life, 
237;  number  and  separation  of,  324, 
325,  32>i,  329  ;  was  John  the  Baptist 
one?  325,  334;  customs  and  grades  in 
the  order,  326-328;  angelology  of, 
330;  derivation  of  the  name  Ks.sene, 
332-333  ;  Rabbinic  views  of  the  sect, 
334 

Eupolemus,  i.  36 

Excommunication .  Jewish  kinds  of,  ii. 
183,  184;  what  involved  in.  184 

Execution,  Jewish  modes  of,  ii.  584 
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Ezekias,  rising  of,  i.  238,  241 
Ezekiel.  Ilellenist  poet,  1.  36 
Ezra,  return  under,  i.  8  ;  activity  of,  9, 

10,  VZ 
F(tt<tiiig,   Jewish  views  on,  i.  662,  6G3  ; 

days  of,  ii  291 
Fdtliers,  Jewish,  duties  of,  i.  230 
Feasts,  attendance  r.t,  when  obligatory, 

i  235 
Fig-t  ee,  value  of,  ii.  210,  247;  parable 

of,  246-248;  Christ  curses  the  barren 

tree,  374-:)77 
Flocks  at  Bethlehem,  for  what  purpose 

there,  i.  187 

Gahn,  i.  88 

Gabinius,  rebuilds  Samaria,  i.  398 

Gabriel,  angel,  how  regarded  by  the 
Jews,  i.  142;  sent  to  Nazareth,  150,vfcc. 

Galileans,  character  and  dialect  of,  i 
225  ;  despised  by  Rabbis,  225,  226  ; 
slaughter  of  some  by  Pilate,  ii   221 

Galilee,  country  of,  exports  and  charac- 
ter of,  i.  117,  223,  224;  the  stronghold 
of  the  Nationalists,  238;  Christ  with 
draws  there,  393  ;  His  first  ministry 
there,  422,  423,  458,  459  ,  His  second 
journey  through  Galilee,  490  ,  once 
more  there  heals  two  blind  men,  ii. 
49,  50  ;  returns  there  from  Csesarea 
Philippi.  110  ;  last  commission  to 
apostles  there,  651 

Galilee,  Lake  of,  i.  225  ;  the  call  of 
disciples  by,  472-470  ;  fishing  in  the 
Lake,  473,  474;  calming  the  storm  on 
it,  599-605;  walking  on  the  waters  of, 
687-095;  Christ's  appearance  after  the 
Resurrection  by  it,  ii.  647-651 

Gamaliel  I.,  i.  22;  healing  of  his  sou,  i. 
424 

Gamaliel  II.,  knowledge  of  Greek  of,  i. 
22;  his  arguments  about  the  Resur- 
rection, i.  315,  316,  ii.  402,  4U3 

Gaza,  fair  at,  i.  117 

Gehenna,  Jewish  ideas  of,  i .  271,  550,  ii. 
280,  281,  440;  children  of.  i.  551,  li. 
440 

Gennesaret ,  Land  of,  beauty  of,  ii.  5 

Gentiles,  how  regarded  by  Jews,  i.  90-92, 
547,  ii.  15,  their  future  according  to 
the  Rabbis,  i.  271,  ii.  440,  441 

Genusim,  ISepharim,  i.  33.  See  Apoc- 
rypha 

Gerasa,  i.  606,  607;  healing  of  the  de 
monised  at,  607-615 

OethMinaut,  site  and  name  of,  ii.  533, 
534;  Christ's  agony  in,  538-541 

Golah.     See  Disjiersion 

Golgotha,  site  and  name  of,  ii.  585,  586 

Gospels,  order  of,  and  presentation  of 
Christ  in,  i.  54,  55 

YOL.  IL 


Grecian  philosopJn/,  influence  on  Jews 
of,  i.  22,  23,  31;  views  on  immor- 
tality by,  257 

Greek  language,  influence  on  Pale.stin- 
ian,  i.  22  ;  price  of  Greek  MSS.,  24  ; 
aot  the  language  of  Christ,  130 ; 
understood  by  Him,  253 


Ilaggadah,  character  of,  i.  11,  12,  35,  94, 
102  ;  occurrence  of  in  Mishnah,  lOo  ; 
authority  of,  and  contrast  to  Christ's 
teaching,  105,  106. 

Halakhah,  authority  of.  i.  11,  94.99-102; 
growth  and  object  of,  97,  &c. ;  con- 
trast to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of 
Scripture,  105,  106,  ii.  17 

Hallel,  the,  i.  230;  at  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, ii.  159;  after  Paschal  Supper, 
533 

Hebrew,  by  whom  spoken,  i.  10,  1-30; 
price  of  MSS.,  23,  24;  spoken  by 
Christ,  252 

Hellenic  cities  of  Palestine,  i.  87-89 

Hellenism,  character  of,  i.  31-34;  modes 
of  interpreting  Scripture  of,  34-30; 
Philo's  exposition  of  these  methods, 
40,  &c. ;  completion  of  Hellenism  in 
him,  57 

Hellenists,  or  Grecian  Jews,  character 
of,  1.  6,  7,  18-22;  origin  of  name,  17; 
religious  views  of,  8,  19;  studies  of, 
20-23;  those  in  Egypt,  62 

Heretics,  how  regarded,  i.  91 

Hermon.  distant  view  of,  i.  146;  descrip- 
tion of  ascent  to,  ii.  93-95  ;  the  Trans- 
figui-ati  n  on.  96-98 ;  the  descent  from, 
102-104  ;  healing  of  the  lunatic  be- 
low, 106-109 

Herod  I  (Great),  orders  genealogies  to 
be  burnt,  i.  9  ;  architectural  works  of, 
88,  90, 118-120,  127 ;  condu(  t  towards 
the  priesthood  and  Sauhcdrin,  120, 
123,  238,  210  ;  political  history  of.  123- 
125  ;  murders  by  and  family  troubles 
of,  124-127  ;  his  death,  127,"'2i7,  218; 
hatred  of  the  people  for  him,  127  ;  his 
attitude  towards  Judaism,  127  ;  con- 
duct towards  the  :Magi,  204-207;  mur- 
der of  the  InnocentiTby,  214  ;  will  of 
Herod,  219  ;  his  opposition  to  Nation- 
alism, 240 

Herod  IL  (Antipas).  political  history  of, 
i.  126,  219,  220,  6^3;  his  character, 
261,  39:^,  394  ;  builds  Tiberias,  261  ; 
probable  alliance  with  the  Pharisees 
of,  393,  638  ;  residence  in  Peroea.  657  ; 
imprisons  and  murdiis  tiie  Ba'  tist, 
656-674  ;  his  marriage  with  Herodias, 
673  ;  desires  to  see  Christ.  075,  ii.  75 
his  threat  to  kill  Christ,  ii.  301,  302, 
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384  ;  Christ  before  him  iu  Jerusalem, 
573 

Herod  Philip,  i.  219  ;  marries  Herodias, 
672,  073 

Herochion,  built,  i.  120  ;  burial  of  Herod 
1.  at,  218 

Herodias,  her  hatred  of  the  Baptist,  i. 
658.  672  ;  history  of,  673 

Herodifins,  or  Boethusians,  chat  acter  and 
views  of,  i.  237-340,  li.  384 ;  seek  a 
sign  from  Christ,  ii.  67-70  :  their 
question  about  tribute,  384 

Hiyh-jiriests  at  the  time  of  Christ,  cha- 
racter of,  i.  203 

Hillel,  activity  of.  i.  12,  95  ;  life  of,  116, 
Vi'^,  129  ;  how  he  attained  authority, 
248,  ii,  381  ;  character  and  tendency 
of  his  school,  i.  238-240  ;  many  of 
his  school  murdered  by  Shammaites, 
23'J.  ii.  13,  14  ,  the  eighteen  decrees, 
ii.  14  ;  his  teaching  on  divorce,  3o3, 
334 ;  character  of  ordinances  imposed 
by  his  school,  407 

H(4y  Smrit,  the,  descent  of,  at  Christ  s 
Baptism,  i.  284-287  ;  blasphemy 
affainst,  ii.  199  ;  the  promised  Para- 
clete, 515-518,  525,  526 

Homeros,  Siplire,  i  23 

Homes,  Jewish,  character  of,  i.  ,^27,  252 

Houses,  Jewish,  large  sod  small,  i.  501, 
502 

Hyrcania,  built,  i.  120 

Hyrcanus  I.,  breaks  with  Pharisees,  i. 
97  ;  conquei  s  Idumsea.  123  ;  destroys 
Samaritan  Temple,  398 

Hyrcanus  II- ,  history  of,  i.  122-126 

Jdumcea  (S.  Palestine),  conquered,  i.  122 
Incensing,  ceremonial  of,  i.  137,  138 
India,  Jews  in,  i.  13 
Inlteritunce,  Jewish  law  of,  ii.  243,  259  ; 

gifts,  and  testaments,  259 
Innocents,  murder  of  the,  i.  314-216 
Ishmael,  .son  of  Elisha,  vLsion  by,  i.  138 
Israel,  unity  of,  i.  3  ;  merits  of,  84,  86  ; 
their  sufferings,  to  what  ascribed,  167, 
168  ;  conditions  of  their  deliverance 
by  Messiah,  169,  170  ,  future  of,  271 
Italy,  Jewish  settlements  in,  i.  70 

Jairus,  rai.sing  of  his  daughter  by 
Christ,  i.  017-634 

James,  son  of  Alphaeus,  call  of,  i.  521 ; 
a  cousin  of  Christ,  ii.  003 

James,  brother  of  Christ,  cnaracter  of, 
i.  251,  254  ;  Christ's  appearance  to 
him  after  the  Resurrection,  ii.  651 

James,  son  of  Zehedee,  first  call  of,  i. 
347,  348 ;  final  call  of.  474-477  :  wit- 
nesses raising  of  J  lirus'  dauorhter, 
629  ;  sees  the  Transliguration,  ii,  93- 


93  ;  his  request  to  Christ,  346,  347, 
taken  into  Cethsemane,  538 

Jason,  or  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  un- 
Jewish  conduct  i  f,  i.  118,  121 

Jehudah  the  Holy,  R.,  collates  the  Misii- 
nah,  i.  102  ;  views  on  the  Samaritans 
of,  401 

Jehudah  ben  Tabbai,  i.  96 

Jericho,  imprisonment  of  principal  Jews 
by  Herod  in,  i.  218,  219  ;  site,  history, 
and  commerce  of,  ii.  349,  351 ;  Christ 
stays  with  Zacchieus  in,  352-355 ; 
heals  two  blind  men  at,  355,  356. 

Jtrusalem,  description  of,  in  time  of 
Herod,  i.  111-113;  shops  and  markets 
in,  115,  117,  118;  cost  of  living  and 
population  in,  116  ;  Synagogues  and 
academies  of,  119  ;  magistrates  in, 
129  ;  Grecianism  in,  129  ;  character 
and  morals  of  the  people  in,  130-132  ; 
the  dialect,  130  ;  houses,  letters,  and 
newspapers  in,  131;  Christ's  last 
three  visits  to  Jerusalem,  ii,  126,  127  ; 
His  entry  into  the  city,  363-373 ; 
Jewi.sh  ideas  as  to  the  Jerusalem  of 
the  future   437. 

Jesus  Christ,  annunciation  of,  i.  150- 
152  ;  His  Name,  155  ;  His  Nativity, 
185-189  ;  His  Divinity,  why  kept  a 
mystery,  192  ;  His  circumcision  and 
redemption,  193-197  ;  Simeon  and 
Anna,  198-200  ;  adored  by  Magi,  207, 
213;  the  flight  into  Egypt,  214.  215  ; 
home  at  Nazareth,  221;  the  '  Naza 
rene,'  222,  223  ;  His  child  life. 
226-234  ;  first  attendance  in  the 
Temple,  236-249;  His  youth  and 
early  manhood,  252-2)4  ;  His  Bap- 
tism, 278-287  ;  Temptation.  291- 
307;  Christ  the  Lamb  of  Cod,  H2- 

344,  first  week  of  His  Ministry,  344, 

345,  first  call  of  disciples  and  return 
to  Galilee.  34.5-350:  the  first  Miracle 
at  Cana,  350-363  ;  His  home  at  Ca- 
pernaum, 366  ;  the  first  Passover  in 
His  Mini-try,  S66;  purification  o:  the 
Temple,  3T2-374;  the  sign  asked,  374- 
378;  the  signs  done  at  the  Passover, 
378-380;  Chiist's  teaching  to  Nico- 
demus,  381-389;  Christ's  teaching  and 
His  disciples'  bap  ism  in  Judaea,  390, 
393;  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well  at  Sychar- 
the  teaching  of  the  woman,  395-420; 
the  two  days  in  Sampria,  420-422;  the 
cure  of  the  court  officer's  son  at  Ca 
pernaum,  424-429;  Christ  at  Nazareth, 
430.  431,  451-459;  at  the  Unknown 
Fea.st,  460-471 ;  end  of  first  stage  of 
Christ's  Ministry;  final  call  of  disci- 
ples,and  miraculous  draught  of  fishes. 
472-477;  heals  the  demonised  at  Ca- 
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pernaum,48l,485;  cures  Peter's  wife's 
mother  aD(l  other  sick,  485-488; 
second  Galilean  journey,  490,  491; 
heals  the  leper.  41)1 -4 J8;"  tracked  by 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  498,  490,  574, 
ii.  51 ;  heals  the  paralytic  at  Caper- 
naum, i.  502-506;  calls  Matthew, 
513-521;  calls  the  twelve.  522.  523, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  524-541; 
in  Capernaum-  visit  of  His  friends, 
512,  543,  the  charge  that  He  had  a 
devil  and  Satanic  power,  543,  575, 
576.  609,  li  8,  197, 198;  heals  the  cen- 
turion's servant,  544-551 ;  raises  the 
young  man  at  Nain,  552-502,  chro- 
nology of  this  period,  561,  562,  570, 
pardons  the  woman  which  was  a 
sinner,  533-569;  the  women  who 
ministered  to  Him,  570-578 ,  heals  two 
blind  men  and  one  demonised  dumb 
on  way  to  Capernaum,  573,  the  visit 
of  His  motherand  brethren,  576,  577, 
His  teaching  by  parables,  578-586; 
the  first  series,  58.5-598;  stills  the 
storm  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  599-605 , 
heals  the  demoni.sed  at  Gerasa,  606- 
615;  raises  Jairus'  daughter,  and  heals 
the  woman  who  touched  Him,  616- 
634;  Christ's  personal  appearance, 
620-626,  His  second  visit  to  is'azareth, 
635,  640;  sends  forth  the  twelve,  640- 
053,  withdraws  from  Galilee,  654, 
655,  answers  the  Baptist's  disciples 
as  to  prayer  ami  fasting,  662-665, 
answers  the  Baptist's  message,  668, 
669.  Christ's  testimony  to  the  Baptist, 
669-671 ;  feeds  5(/00Ht  Beth^aida,  677- 
685,  will  not  be  made  King,  686. 
walks  on  the  sea  and  stills  tiie  storm 
on  the  lake,  687-695,  at  Gennesaret. 
ii.  5;  returns  to  Capernaum,  4-7,  dis- 
courses by  the  way,  9-24 ,  the  crisis  in 
popular  feeling  concerning  Christ,  25, 
26,  35,  36,  the  teaching  in  the  Syna- 
gogue at  Capernaum.  27-35;  aefection 
among  His  disciides,  and  answer  of 
Peter,  36;  heals  the  Syro-Phcenician's 
daughter  in  the  borders  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  37-43 ;  cures  one  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  Decapolis,  44-47,  heals 
one  blind  at  Bethsaida-Julias,  47,  48, 
heals  two  blind  men,  48-50,  Christ's 
teaching  as  to  the  Sabbath,  52-58, 
303 :  heals  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand,  59-62,  feeds  4000  in  the  De- 
capolis, 63-67;  Christ  in  the  parts  of 
Dalmanutha  :  the  sign  asked,  67-70; 
teaches  His  uisciplcs  concerning  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  70,  71 ;  end 
of  Christ's  Galilean  ministry,  75,  76; 
effect    of    the  challenge  of   a  sign 


on  the  disciples  and  Judas,  76-78; 
Peter's  confusion  and  Christ's  declar- 
ation and  teacliing  thereon,  78-80; 
Peter's  temptation 'of  Christ,  86,  87; 
Christ's  teaching  about  His  death, 
86,  &c,  110,  111,345,391,302,469, 
471;  theTransliguration,  93-103;  Ho 
heals  the  lunatic,  105-109;  Peter 
and  the  tribute-money.  112-114;  dis- 
course to  the  di.sciplcs,  117-125,  chro- 
nology of  last  part  of  Gospel  narra 
tivcs,  126-129;  C^hrist  journeys  to  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  .  the  challenge 
of  His  brethren,  129.  130;  the  Sa 
maritans  will  not  receive  Him,  131, 
132,  those  who  were  hindered  from 
following  Him,  132-134,  the  mission 
and  return  of  the  Seventy,  135-142, 
the  woes  on  Chorazinand  Bethsaida, 
138,  139;  Christ's  yoke,  142-114,  the 
inquiry  of  the  lawyer,  144;  Christ  at 
Bethany,  144-147;  teaches  in  the 
Temple  at  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  150- 
155;  plots  of  Hisenemies,  155;  teaches 
on  the  great  day  of  the  Feast,  160- 
162;  discourse  in  the  Treasury,  164. 
166-176,  Christ  as  Shommni,  174- 
176;  heals  the  man  born  blind,  178- 
187,  the  allegory  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, 188-193,  in  Peri3ea,  teaches  the 
disciples  to  pray.  195-197  dis 
courses  in  Periea  to  disciples  and 
people,  199-203,  the  teaching  at 
the  morning  meal  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  205-213,  His  discourses  to 
the  di.sciples  and  multitude.  214- 
221  teaching  concerning  the  slaugh 
tered  Galileans,  221  222;  heals 
a  woman  in  a  Per«an  Synagogue, 
223-225,  teaches  in  the  Temple 
at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  228- 
233,  the  Pera?an  parables,  234-297; 
the  Peraean  discourses,  298-307, 
Christ's  answer  to  Herod's  message, 
301,  302,  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  308- 
326:  the  plots  of  the  Sanhedrists,  3J6, 
Christ  at  Ephraim,  326,  327  ;  He  pre- 
pares for  His  last  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 327,  328  ;  heals  ten  lepers,  328- 
331  ;  His  teaching  on  divorce,  331- 

336  ;  He  blesses  little  children,  336, 

337  ;  His  answer  to  the  young  ruler, 
and  teaching  on  riches,  338-343 , 
answers  the  request  of  ihe  mother  of 
Zebedee's  children,  346-318  :  at 
Jeiicho  with  Zaccheus.  349-3-55  ; 
He  heals  two  blind  men  there,  355, 
356  ;  Ihe  supper  at  Bethany  and  the 
anointinif  there,  357-360  .'  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  363-37.3  ,  He 
returns  to  Bethany,  373  ;  the  cursing 
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of  the  barren  figtree,  374-377  ;  the 
final  cleausing  of  the  Temple,  377, 
;578  ;  the  children's  llosauna,  378, 
379  ,  He  eaches  on  the  ihira  day  in 
Passion  Week,  380-383  ;  tribute  to 
Cajsar,  383-386  ;  the  widow's  two 
mites,  387-389  ;  teaches  the  Greeks 
who  would  see  Him,  389-391  ;  the 
voice  from  Heaven,  392  ;  Christ's 
last  appeal  in  the  Temple,  393-3!i5  : 
controversy  with  the  Sadducees 
about  the  Resurrection,  39(j-403  , 
the  ocribcs'  question  of  the  greatest 
commandment,  403-405  ;  David's  Son 
and  Lord,  405-106  ,  final  woes  against 
Pharisaism,  4'  6-414  -,  Christ  finally 
quits  the  Temple,  414  ,  the  last  para- 
bles. 415-430,  453-467;  Chri.st's  dis 
course  on  the  Last  Things,  431-453  ; 
He  rests  before  His  Passion,  468,  469  ; 
He  is  sold  by  Judas,  475-477  ;  He 
sends  His  disciples  to  prepare  for  the 
Passover,  480-485  ;  His  probable 
host,  485  ;  Christ  enters  Jerusalem, 
488,  -189;  the  Sacraments  which 
opened  and  closed  His  ministry,  491, 
493  ,  the  Paschal  Supper,  492-507  ; 
Judas  goes  out,  507,  508  ,  theinstitu 
tiou  t)f  the  Lord's  Supper,  509-512  , 
Christ's  last  Discourses,  513-528  : 
the  Lord's  own  prayer,  528-532  ,  on 
the  way  to  Gethsemane,  533-534  . 
Christ's  supplication  for,  and  warn- 
ing to  Peter,  535-588  .  His  agony  in 
Gethsemane,  538-541  ;  His  betrayal 
and  arrest,  541-545;  Christ  before 
Annas,  546-548  ,  before  Caiaphas, 
and  before  the  Saubedrists,  549-561  ; 
Christ  is  condemned  and  insulted. 
561-563  ;  He  looks  on  Peter,  564  ;  the 
morning  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrists, 
565  .  Christ  before  Pilate,  565-578  , 
Christ  sent  to  Herod,  572 ;  He  is 
scourged,  579  ,  He  is  sentenced  by 
Pilate.  580,  581  .  Christ  is  crucified, 
582-609  ,  He  dies  and  descends  into 
Hades,  010  ,  the  rent  veil  and  earth- 
quake, 610-612;  the  centurion's  testi- 
mony, 612  ,  His  side  is  pierced,  613- 
615,  His  entombment,  615-618;  the 
guard  set,  619,  6^0  ;  HisResurrectiin, 
C30,  <kc.  ;  appearances  after,  634-6ol . 
His  Ascension,  651,  652 

JesiiK,  sou  of  Sig,  high  priest,  i.  241 

Jeirs,  their  resistance  to  Rome,  i.  257  ; 
their  condition  under  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  262 ;  history  of  their  progres- 
sive re-istance  to  Christ,  ii.  393-395 

Jezrnel,  Plain  of,  i.  145 

Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza,  ministers  to 
Christ,  i.  572,  573 


Joazar,  high  priest,  quiets  the  people  as 
to  the  census,  i.  237,  241  ;  political 
history  and  views  of,  240-242 

Joi'hanan  ben  Zakkai,  R.,  saying  of,  i. 
168  ;  his  conduct  during  the  last  war, 
238,  239  ,  restoration  of  his  child,  ii. 
116  ;  parable  spoken  by,  425,  426 

John  the  BaptM,  annunciation  of,  i. 
139  ;  his  birth  and  circumcision,  157, 
158;  parallelism  with  Elijah,  255, 
264  ;  his  early  years,  260 ;  tir.'-t  pub- 
lic appearance  and  preaching,  264- 
276  ,  his  personal  appearance.  277  ; 
he  baptizes  Christ,  278-284  ;  his  testi- 
mony to  the  deputation  from  Jerusa- 
lem," 308-310,  338-341  ;  character  of 
his  preaching,  336-338  ,  his  tempta- 
tion, 339,  340  ;  his  testimony  to  the 
Lamb  of  (^od,  342-345  ;  his  two  dis- 
ciples follow  Christ,  345,  346 ;  the 
disputes  at  iEnon  between  his  dis 
ciples  and  a  Jew,  391-393  ;  he  is  im- 
prisoEcd  by  Antipas,  656-666  ,  the 
questions  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  as 
to  fasting  and  prayer,  662-665  ;  his 
embassy  to  Christ,  661,  667-669  ; 
Christ's  testimony  to  the  Baptist, 
669-671  the  beheading  of  John, 
671-674 

JiJin  the  Evangelist,  object  and  style 
of  his  Gospel,  i.  55,  50  :  his  view  of 
the  Logos,  56 .  first  call  of  the 
Apostle,  345-348  .  his  retro  pect  on 
the  visit  of  Nicodemus,  389  arrange- 
ment of  his  Gospel  in  cycles,  407, 
408  .  uual  call  of  John,  474-477  .  in 
ternal  evidences  of  his  Gospel,  499  ; 
witaes.ses  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daugliter,  629  •  sees  the  Transfigura- 
tion, ii.  93-98;  forbids  a  man  who 
did  not  follow  Christ,  117-120.  the 
parts  of  Christ  s  Hi-story  which  are 
viewed  in  his  Gospel,  126-129  ,  his  re- 
quest, with  his  mother  and  brother, 
346-347  ;  his  question  at  the  Paschal 
Supper,  506  ,  with  Christ  in  Gethse- 
mane, 538  ;  in  the  Palace  of  Caia- 
phas, 550,  551  ,  under  the  Cross,  601- 
603  ;  at  the  Sepulchre  on  Easter  Day. 
633,  634;  by  the  Lake  ol  Galilee:  why 
he  recorded  this  narrative,  647-651 

Jonathan,  the  Maccabee,  history  of,  i. 
96, 113 

Joppa,  hiirbour  of,  i.  117 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
his  genealogy,  i.  149 .  the  dream  and 
vision  of,  154,  155,  marries  Aiary, 
155,  156,  journeys  to  Bethlehem,  lb3, 
etc. ,  flees  into  Egypt.  214,  returns  to 
Nazareth,  221 ;  his  search  for  Jesus  at 
Christ's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  248 
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Joseph  of  Anmathea,  the  request  of,  ii. 
G15,  G17 

Joxeph,  uncle  of  Herod,  murdered  by 
him,  i.  12.) 

Joseph,  brother  of  Herod,  i.  124 

Josephus,  (Grecian  thought  in,  i.  33 

Joses,  brother  of  Chri>t,  i.  251 

Joshua,  ]{.,  anecdote  of,  i.  107 

Joshua,  sou  of  Gamla,  establishes 
schools,  i.  231 

Jubilees,  Book  of,  its  language  and  char  | 
acter,  i.  38;  the  restoration  of  the  i 
Jews  in,  80;  angeloloiry  of,  330,  331 

Judma,  home  of  Itabbinism,  i.  148,  323, 
224 ;  the  Roman  rule  of,  260 

Judaii,  ii.,  discovered  the  Messiah,  i. 
175 

Judas,  R.,  executed  by  Herod,  i.  217, 
218 

Judas,  son  of  Ezekia'',  revolt  of,  i.  241 

Judas  Iscariot,  a  Judseau,  i.  522;  begin- 
ning of  his  apostasy,  ii.  36,  history  of 
his  gradual  alienation,  77,  78,  471- 
475;  murmurs  at  Mary's  anointing  of 
Christ,  359,  360,  sells  Chri^^t  to  the 
Sanhedri.sts,  475-477,  his  bearing  at 
the  Paschal  Supper,  495-507;  he 
leaves  the  table,  507,  his  character, 
535,  536;  he  betrays  Christ,  541-543, 
his  change  of  mind,  477,  478,  573, 
574;  brings  bacli  the  money  and 
hangs  himself,  478,  574,  575;  the 
potter's  field,  575,  576. 

Judas  Lehba'us,  why  so  called,  i.  522. 
his  question  after  the  Paschal  Supper. 
ii.  4l7;  a  cousin  of  Christ,  6'I3 

Jude,  brother  of  Christ,  character  of,  i 
251,  254 

Judges,  in  Jerusalem,  classes  of,  ii  286, 

;i87 

Julias,  city  in  Peryea,  built,  i.  88;  palace 
of  Antipas  there,  657 

Kabbalah,  the,  i.  44,  En-Soph  in,  45; 
Sephiroth  in,  45,  what  so  called,  102 

Kal  va  Chomer,  argument  by,  ii.  285, 
286 

Khan,  or  caravansary,  i.  117 

Kinqdom  of  Ood.  its  history  and  mean 
in'ginO,  and  N.  T.,i  160,  161.  265, 
266,  269,  270,  275,  276;  announced 
by  John  the  Baptist,  265,  291,  Rab 
binic  views  of  the  Kingdom,  266-268; 
the  yoke  of  the  Kingdom,  267,  268; 
ii  142-141;  it  was  the  common  hope 
of  Israel,  i.  275.  276;  the  Baptist's 
position  in  regard  to  the  King- 
dom, 283  ;  Christ's  consecration 
to  it,  300;  He  teaches  concern- 
ing entrance  into  it,  385-388,  ii.  209, 
300  ,  the  Kingdom  portrayed  in  the 


Sermon  on  the  Mount,  i.  529-531 ;  who 
are  wf^rthy  of  it,  549,  its  mysteries  in 
parables,  583-586,  o')2-596  ;  the  new 
and  old  as  regards  the  Kingdom,  665; 
Christ's  teaching  as  to  greatness  and 
servicein  it,  ii.  120.  141,  410,  forgive- 
ness in  the  Kingdom,  123-125;  in- 
auguration feast  in  it,  300;  the  King- 
dom compatible  with  state  rule,  3b'^, 
the  great  paradox  couceming  it,  391 
Kypros  built,  i.  119 

Lamps,  of  the  Ten  Virgms,  ii  455-458 

Last  Things,  Christ's  Discourse  on,  ii. 
431-452 ;  the  views  of  the  disciples  on, 
432,  433;  Jewish  views  on  the  sorrows 
of,  at  Advent  of  Messiah,  433,  440;  on 
final  judgment,  eternal  punishment, 
and  the  world  to  come,  440-442,  the 
Pseudepigrapha  and  Philo  on  the  last 
things.  442-445;  Christ's  warnings  to 
individuals  and  to  the  Church,  446- 
450,  what  is  to  be  the  Church's  at- 
titude, 450-452 

Latin,  possibly  understood  by  Christ,  i. 
253 

Lazarus  of  Bethany,  sickness,  death, 
and  raising  of,  ii.  312-325;  is  present 
at  the  feast  of  Bethany,  358 

IjCases  and  contracts,  terms  and  modes 
of,  ii.  272,  273,  423 

Leontopolis,  temple  of  i.  62 

Leper,  healed  by  Christ,  i.  491-497  ; 
Rabbinic  precautions  regarding,  492- 
494,  how  morally  viewed  by  Jews, 
494,  495;  Christ  heals  ten  lepers,  ii 
329-331 

Lord's  Supper,  the  accounts  of  its  insti 
tution  ii  509,  510  .  the  words,  510  , 
probable  time  of  the  Paschal  Supper, 
511 

Luke,  St.,  Gospel  by,  its  character,  i 
54,  55;  the  Prologue,  202,  narrative 
peculiar  to  it,  ii.  126-128;  was  he  one 
who  went  to  Emmaus?  638 

Lysamas,  governor  of  Abilene,  i.  261 

Maccabee,  Judas,  political  history  of,  i 

5,  121,  122 
Maccabees,  or   Asmonseans,    the  rising 

and  government  of.  i.  96,  97,  131-123; 

the   Palace  of  the  Maccabees,  112, 

118 ;   supposed   derivation    of    their 

name,  237,  the  coinage  of,  ii.  385 
Maccabees,  Fourth  Book  of,  i,  32 
Machwrus,  built,  i.  120;  description  of 

the  site,  658-661 
Magadan,  bord  rs  of.   See  Dalrnanutha 
Magi,  the  meaning  of  the  designation,  i. 

203  ;  their  home,  203,  204  ;  their  mis- 
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sion,  204-207  ;  their  adoration  and 
gifts,  207-214 

Magdala,  i.  571,  ii.  5;  its  dyeworks,  i. 
572 

Midchus,  smitten  in  Gethsemane,  ii.  544 

Mamon,  ii.  266,  269 

Manohem,  son  of  Judas  the  Nationalist, 
fate  of,  i.  241 

Manasseh,  priest  at  Samaria,  i.  396 

Manna,  to  be  brought  down  by  Messiah, 
i.  176 

Marcus  Ambivius,  Procurator,  i.  242 

Mark,  St.,  cliaracter  of  his  Gospel,  i.  54, 
499,  500  ;  presentation  of  Christ  in  it, 
ii.  127,  128;  probably  was  the  young 
man  in  Gethsemane,  545 

Mariamme  1.,  wife  of  Herod,  history  of, 
i.  124-126 

Marriage  and  betrothal,  in  Judtea  and  in 
Galilee,  i.  148  ;  groomsmen,  148,  663, 
664  ;  betrothal  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
148-150;  Jewish  views  on  betrothal, 
352-854 ;  the  marriage  ceremony.  354, 
355 ;  marriage  processions,  ii.  455 

iI/rt/'?/ta  of  Bethany,  Christ  in  her  hou.se, 
ii.  145-147  ;  her  bearing  at  the  time  of 
the  death  and  raising  of  Lazarus,  312, 
313,  321,  322-324  ;  serves  at  the  feast 
in  Bethany,  358 

Mary  of  BetJiany,  sits  at  Christ's  feet,  ii. 
145-147  ;  her  bearing  at  the  time  of 
the  death  and  raising  of  Lazarus,  312, 
313,  322-323;  she  anoints  Christ's 
feet,  3 .8-360 

Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  ii.  602,  603,  618 

Mary  Magdalene,  i.  570,  571 ;  under  the 
Cross,  ii.  602 ;  watches  the  burying, 
618  ;  at  the  empty  tomb  on  Easter 
Day,  i.  572,  ii.  631 ;  tells  Peter  and 
John,  ii.  633 ;  sees  the  Angels  and 
Christ,  634.636 

Mary  tlie  Virgin,  her  descent,  i.  149, 
betrothal,  149,  150  ;  the  annunciation 
to,  150-152  .  visits  Elizabeth,  152  ; 
Mary's  hymn,  153 ;  is  married  to 
Joseph,  154-156;  journeys  to  Beth- 
lehem, 183, 184;  birth  of  Christ  there, 
185 ;  her  inner  hi.story  and  develop- 
ment, 191-193.249,  250;  her  Purifica- 
tion, 197  ,  flees  into  E?ypt,  214;  re- 
turns to  Nazareth,  221 ;  her  conduct  at 
ChrLst's  first  visit  to  Jeru.salem,  236, 
248  ;  her.  request  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  350-362;  lives  at  Capernaum, 
364;  her  visit  to  Christ,  576,577;  under 
the  Cross  is  entrusted  to  St.  John,  ii. 
601-603 

Masada,  i.  120, 124  ;  last  siege  of,  242 

Matthew,  St.,  character  of  hisGo,spel,  i. 
54  ;  presentation  of  Messiah  in  it.  54, 
ii.  127, 128;  Old  Testament  quotations 


in,  i.  206,  458,  459;  Chri.st  calls  him, 
514-519;  he  makes  a  feast  for  Christ, 
519-521,  663 

Matthias  R.,  executed  by  Herod,  i.  217, 
218 

Meals  among  the  Jews,  attitude  at,  i.  564 ; 
the  principal  meal,  ii.  'i05,  206  ;  food 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Pale.stin  an 
Jews.  206  ,  the  benedictions,  206, the 
morning  meal,  206,  207 ;  position  of 
guests  at,  207,  208  ;  wines  and  articles 
of  diet  at,  208,  209;  etiquette  at,  209, 
210 

Measures,  kinds  of,  i.  593,  594,  ii.  268  ; 
dry  measure,  ii.  269 

Meir,  R.,  treatment  of  lepers  by,  i.  495 

Memra,  the,  in  the  Targumim,  i.  47,  48 

Menelaus,  High-Priest,  i.  121 

Messiah,  the,  fiction  of  the  two  Me.ssiahs, 
i.  78-80,  ii.  434,  435 ;  names  of  the 
Messiah,  i.  151,  154, 155,  175 ;  O.  and 
N.T  view  of  Him,  160-162,0.  T.  pas- 
sages Messianically  applied  by  the 
Synagogue,163;Rabbinic  ideal  of  Him, 
164, 165;  the  .sufferings  and  woes  of 
Messiah,  165,  205;  ii.  433,  434;  noioom 
for  His  priestly  office  in  Rabbinism.  i. 
167,  the  signs,  time,  and  expectation 
ofHiscoming,168-17],293.  308;ii.68, 
69, 154,  433,  434 ;  Jewish  views  of  the 
nature,  premundane  existence, power, 
and  po.sition  of  Messiah , i.  171,172,1 75- 
179 ;  views  of  Messiah , in  the  Pseudepi- 
graphaandTargumini,  172-175;  Jew- 
ish views  as  to  His  birth  and  birth- 
place, 175,  178,  180,  181;  Ihe  star  of 
Mes.siah,  211,  212;  Messiah  abides  for- 
ever, ii.  393;  His  descent,  405,  406;  the 
days  of  Messiali  wars  and  conquests 
in,'i  292,  293;  ii.  436,  437;  meaning  of 
the  term  '  Kingdom  of  the  3Ie.ssiah  '  as 
distinguished  from  the  "future  age' 
and  'age  to  come,' i.  267; ii.  435,  4-11; 
the  feast  in  Messianic  days.i  549,  550; 
the  teaching,  law  and  ritual  then,  ii. 
33,  437. 438 ;  the  Resurrection  by  Him 
436  ;  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  in  His 
days,  437-439  ;  the  Gentiles  in  the 
days  of  Messiah,  439,  440  •  death  then 
abolished,  4:^9 

Mesusah,  the,  i.  76,  228 

Metatron,  the,  i.  47 

Methurqeman,  duties  of  the,  i.  10,  11, 
436,  444,  445. 

Michael,  the  angel,  how  regarded,  i.  142 

Midrash,  the,  origin  of,  i.  11,  21  ;  subject 
of,  94,  102 

Miqdal  Eder,  prophecy  concerning,  i. 
186,  187 

Minim,  Siphrey,  i.  23,  33 

Miracles  of  Christ  ■  the  wine  at  Cana,  i. 
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351-3G3;  cure  of  nobleman's  son  at 
Capernaum,  422-429  ;  the  impotent 
man  at  Bethesda,  482-471  ;  the 
draught  of  fishes,  476,  477  ;  the  de- 
monised  in  Synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum, 484,  483  ;  Peter's  wife's 
moUitr  and  many  sick,  48.')-488;  the 
leper,  491-498  ;  the  paralytic,  499- 
50ti;  the  centurion's  servant,  544-551; 
raises  the  young  man  at  Nain,  552- 
560;  heal^  two  b  iud  men  and  one  de- 
monised  dumb,  57:3 ;  stills  the  storm  on 
the  Lake,  599-605;  heals  the  demou- 
ised  at  Gerasa,  606.  615;  heals  the  wo- 
man who  touched  Him  and  raises 
Jairus's  daughter,  617-634  ;  feeds 
5000  at  Bethsaida,  676-685;  walks  on 
the  Lake  and  stills  the  storm,  687- 
695 ;  heals  the  Syrophoenician's 
daughter,  ii.  38-43 ;  one  deaf  and 
dumb,  45-47;  one  blind  at  Bethsaida- 
Julius,  47,  48;  two  blind  men,  48-50; 
the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  59- 
62;  He  feeds  4000,  63-67;  heals  the 
lunatic,  106-109;  the  stater  for  the 
tribute-money,  113-115;  He  heals  the 
man  born  blind,  177-187;  heals  one 
blind,  dumb,  and  demonised,  in  Ler- 
aea,  197;  the  woman  with  the  spirit 
of  infirmity,  224-225;  He  raises  Laz- 
arus, 308-325;  heals  ten  lepers,  328- 
831;  two  blind  men  at  Jericho,  355, 
356;  curses  the  fig-tree,  and  it  withers, 
374-377  ;  the  last  draught  of  fishes, 
648,  649  ;  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
miraculous,  i.  558-560 ;  evidences 
for  the  mhaculous,  602-605;  ii.  30  3- 
312  ;  the  miracles  of  Christ,  how 
viewed  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  i. 
575,  576;  when  not  expected  b-y  the 
disciples,  689.  690,  ii.  (i6,  67 

MultnaJi,  the,  origin  of,  i.  11;  contents 
and  order  of,  101,  102;  its  language, 
102,  I(i3 

Money,  drachm,  ii.  257;  sta'er,  114;  sela, 
258  ;  tdent,  294,  459  ;  perutah,  388  ; 
mina,  466 

Morning  Sacrifiee,  i.  133.  134 

Moses,  at  the  Transfiguration,  ii.  97,  98 

Mothers  in  Israel,  i.  22'.i,  230 

Nma'.man.     See  Pharisres 

Nam,  description  of  locality,  i.   553  ; 

Christ  raises  the  young  man  at,  554- 

560 
Ward,  price  of,  ii.  358 
N((.tli(i,nael,  or  Bartholomew ,  call  of,  i. 

348-350 
Nationalists.     See  Zealots 
Nazareth,  description  of,  i.  144-148;  the 

Holy  Family  return  there,  221  ;  no 


learned  Rabbis  there,  233;  can  any 
good  come  out  of  Nazareth?  ;^49,  350; 
Christ's  first  visit  there,  430-453  ;  He 
is  ca-^t  out  of  the  (ity,  456,  457; 
Christ's  second  visit  to  the  place,  635- 
640;  He  lea\  es  it  for  ever,  640 

Nehar-daa,  Jews  of,  i.  7,  8, 14 

Nestorians,  the,  i.  15 

New  Tear's  Day,  i.  229 

Nicodemus,  Christ's  teaching  to,  i.  381- 
388  ;  St.  John's  n  trospect  on  the  in- 
terview,389;  Nicodemus  remonstrates 
with  the  Sanhedrists  at  the  Fensi  of 

.  Tabernacles,  ii.  16'3,  163  ;  brings 
spices  to  embalm  Christ,  617 

Nisibis,  i.  8 

Oil,  value  of,  ii.  268,  269 

Olives,  M'lunt  of,  Christ's  lastdiscour.se 

on,  ii.  431,  432 
Onkelos,     the     proselyte,    repelled    by 

Shammaites,  i.  239 
OpheJ,  i.  lll,ii.  157 
Ordination  among  the  Rabbis,  ii.  381, 

382 
Orpheus,  spurious  citations  from,  i.  36 

Palestine,  'the  land,'  i.  7  ;  its  bound- 
aries, and  gradations  of  sanctity.  84- 
86,  87  ;  Hellenic  and  Herodi an  cities 
in,  87,  88  ;  political  government  of, 
at  time  of  Christ,  87,  88,  236,  237  ; 
the  ideal  state  in  Messianic  days,  ii. 
438,  439 

Parables  of  Christ,  characteristics  of, 
and  reasons  for,  i.  579-586  ,  meaning 
of  the  term,  580  ;  the  sower,  586-588, 
594,  595  ;  the  seed  growing  secretly, 
588,  589;  the  tares,  589-592;  the 
mustard-seed  and  leaven,  592-594 ; 
the  treasure  hid  and  pearl  of  great 
price,  595,  596  ;  the  drawnet,  596, 
597;  the  watching  servants,  ii.  218, 
219;  tlie  good  Samaritan,  234-239; 
the  importunate  neighbor,  239-242  ; 
the  fooli.sh  rich  man,  243-246  ;  the 
barren  fig  tree,  216-248  ;  the  great 
supper,  248-252  ;  the  lost  sheep,  254- 
256  ;  the  lost  drachm,  256,  257  .  the 
lost  son,  257-26;')  ;  the  unjust  stew- 
ard, 266-274 ;  Dives  and  Lazarus, 
275-283  ;  the  unjust  judge,  284-289  ; 
the  Phariset^  and  the  Publican,  289- 
29;i ;  the  unmei'ciful  servant,  293- 
297  ;  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard, 
415-421 :  the  two  .sons,  421,  422  ;  the 
evil  husbandmen.  422-425  ;  the  mar- 
riage feast  and  wedding-garment, 
425-430  ;  the  ten  virgins,  453-459  ; 
the  talents,  459-465  ;  the  miuas,  465- 
467  ;  the  three  series  of  Parables,  i. 
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579-580  ;  character  of  first  and  sec 
ond  series,  ii.  2'do.  2M. 

Paracletes,  the  two,  ii.  515-51S.  See 
also  Holy  Spirit 

ParatiJidlt,  1.  29 

Passover,  FcaAof,  pilgrims  at,  i.  229,242- 
243  ;  the  two  first  days  of  the  J<"'east, 
2'J6  ;  the  first  Pas.sover  in  Christ's 
Ministry,  366,  367,  ;:!78  ;  Christ's  last 
Passover,  ii.  479  ;  the  preparations  for 
the  Feast,  479,480;  the  Paschal  meal- 
the  benedictions,  496,49/";  the  first 
cup  an  i  the  hand  washing,  497;  the 
ritual  at  table,  504,  505  ;  the  sop,  506, 
507  ;  time  of  the  Paschal  Supp(  r.  507  ; 
the  midnight  preparation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, 508;end  of  ihePaschal  meal.  511- 
513;  what  rendered  unfit  to  eat  the 
Passover,  566-508  ;  the  Chagigah  as 
Pesach,  568  ;  the  ceremony  of  the 
wavesh'  af  and  second  Paschal  day, 
613,  618.  619 

Patrcf,  Jewish  inscriptions  at,  i.  70 

Pavl.  St.,  in  Arabia,  i.  14  ;  his  journey 
to  PiOme,  6  I ,  '^0 

Percea,  seat  of  Herod's  government,  i. 
395  ;  Christ's  Minis' ry  there,  ii.  127, 
128  ;  time  and  character  of  it,  195, 
196  ;  Christ's  miraculous  power  there, 
197,  223-225  ;  He  is  warned  to  leave 
Perfea,  301  ;  Christ's  final  journey 
through  it,  328 

Peshat.  i.  21,  41 

Peter,  Simon,  in  Babylonia,  i.  14  ;  first 
call  of,  347.  348  ;  final  call  of,  474- 
477  ;  Clirist  cures  his  wife's  mother, 
485,  486  :  Peter  sees  the  raising  of 
•lairus's  daughter,  629;  he  walks  on 
the  water,  693,  694  ;  is  taught  con- 
cerning clean  and  unclean,  ii.  23,  24  ; 
his  dispute  with  St.  Paul,  24  ;  his  tes- 
timony at  Capernaum,  36  ;  his  con- 
fessi  )n  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  and  its 
import,  80-86,  91,  !'2;  he  tempts 
Christ,  86,  87  ;  witnesses  the  Trans 
figuration.  92-98  ;  his  conduct  as  to 
the  tribute  money,  111-114;  he  asks 
about  forgiving  his  brother,  115-117, 
124,  125  ;  what  reward  should  they 
have  ?  343  ;  refuses  to  let  Clirist  wash 
his  feet  at  table,  499,  500  ;  questions 
about  the  betrayer,  506  ;  asks  about 
Christ's  going  away,  509;  Christ 
warns  him  of  his  denial,  and  has  inter- 
ceded for  him,  535-537  ;  resemblance 
between  Judas  and  Peter,  535,  536  ; 
is  taken  into  Gethsemane,  538  ;  smites 
the  ear  of  Malchus,  544 ;  denies 
Christ,  550-564  ;  his  repentance  564  ; 
Peter  goes  to  the  sepulchre  on  Easter 
Day,  633,  634  ;  Christ  appears  to  him. 


642,  Christ's  three  questions  and 
commission  to  him  l)y  the  Lake  of 
ua'.ilee,  64r-050 

Pharisees,  contempt  of,  for  Hellenists, 
i.  7  ;  their  origin  and  political  history, 
96,  97,  310  ;  not  a  sect,  blO  ;  number, 
degrees,  and  admission  into  the  frater- 
nity, 311,  312  ;  how  described  iuTal 
mud,  and  viewed  by  Sadducees,  312  ; 
their  characteristics,  312,  313;  ii.  276, 
2;7,  290,  291  ;  their  dogmatic,  cere- 
monial, and  juridical  diftVrences  from 
Sadducees,  i.  314-321  ;  derivation  of 
the  name.  323  ;  their  deputation  to 
John  the  Baptist,  340-342 ,  they  unite 
with  Herod  to  imprison  the  Baptist, 
658  ;  they  track  Christ,  ii.  51,  52  ;  the 
controversies  about  hand  washing,  9- 
15  ;  abiiut  Sabbath  observance,  52-62, 
they  seek  a  sign  from  heaven,  68-70; 
their  leaven.  70,  71  ;  their  treatment 
of  the  man  born  blind,  185-187;  their 
interpretation  of  Christ's  power,  197, 
198  ;  the  morning  meal  in  the  Phari- 
sees  hou^e  in  Peraea ;  Christ's  expos- 
ure of  their  hypocrisy,  201-215;  Christ 
teaches  concerning  tlieir  giving,  248, 
349  ;  their  view  of  the  future  blessed- 
ness, 249  ;  the  sinners  and  the  right- 
eous, 256  ;  theii'  hypocrisy  in  hospi- 
tality, and  self-seeking,  303,  301;  they 
question  Christ  about  divorce,  331, 
332  ;  their  anger  at  Chiist's  welcome 
in  Jerusalem,  368  ;  the  question  of 
tribute,  384  ,  their  arguments  wuth 
the  Sadducees  as  to  the  Resurrection, 
397-399  ;  their  views  on  Levirate  mar 
riage,  400  ;  Chiist's  last  deimuciatious 
and  woes  on  them,  407-414 

Pharos,  LXX.  tianslated  there,  i.  25  ; 
feast  celebrated  there,  30 

Phasaelis,  built,  i.  119 

PhdsaeluH.  brother  of  Herod  I.,  history 
of,  i.  123,  124 

Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod  I.,  history 
of,  i.  126,  127 

Philip,  the  Apostle,  call  of,  i.  348-350; 
the  Greek  proselytes  come  to  him,  ii. 
390  ;  his  question  after  the  Paschal 
Supper,  515 

Philip,  son  of  Herod  I.,  political  his- 
tory of,  i.  219,  220  ;  his  character  and 
works,  262  ;  marries  Salome,  673 

Philo  of  Alexandria,  i.  36,  39  ;  his  per- 
sonal history.  40,  77  ;  (lireek  learning 
and  philosophy  in  his  works,  40,  44  ; 
his  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
41-43  ;  his  theology,  43,  44  ;  his  '  po- 
tencies'  and  'words,'  44-46;  the 
Logo>  in  his  works  48-50  :  differeuces 
as  compared  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  49,  50  ;  Cosmology  and 
ethics  of  Philo.  50-5:5 ;  cimiparisru  of 
his  works  and  8t  John's  Gospel,  56; 
his  views  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Dispersion,  83 

Phtjliictiries,  or  Tephillin,  i.  76  ;  women 
dispensed  from,  i.  :228  ,  the  compart - 
Hients  in,  315  ;  ostentation  in  wearing 
them,  ii.  408 

Pilate,  Pontius,  cruelty  and  harshness 
of,  i.  24'i,  2J1,  272;  slaughters  the 
Galileans,  ii.  221  ;  gave  the  band  of 
soldiers,  541,  542,  Christ  brought  be- 
fore him,  505-581  ;  he  is  made  to  con- 
demn Christ,  580,  581  ;  allows  the 
crurifrasium,  612,  613;  gives  Joseph 
Cbrisfs'body,  615,  616 

Pollio,  i.  128 

Pompeii,  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 

Pompe}/,  c;iptures  Jerusalem,  i.  122 ; 
settles  disputes,  12;>. 

P/ce'oriiiin,  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  566 

Prayer,  Rabbinic  injunctions  astoatti 
tude  in,  i,  438  ;  as  to  interruptions 
in,  ii.  137,  138  • 

Priesthood,  genealogies  of ,  kept,  i   9 

Prophecy  and  Assumption  of  Moses,  age 
and  contents  of,  i.  81 

Proselytes,  some  Greek  proselytes  desire 
to  see  Jesus,  ii.  389-392 ;  Jewish 
views  on  the  making  of  proselytes, 
411,  412  ;  would  the  Gentiles  in  Mes- 
sianic days  be  such  ?  439,  440 

Prose uche,  i.  7'3 

Psalter,  of  Solomon,  date  and  character 
of,  i.  38  ;  description  of  Messiah  and 
Messianic  times  in,  79,  80,  174 

Pseudepigraphic  Writings,  general  cha 
racter  and  number  of,  i.  37 

Pseii'So-Philo,  i.  36 

Ptolemy  1.  (Lagi),  projects  the  Museum 
in  Alexandria,  i.  24 ;  rules  Samaria, 
397 

Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelplius),  his  love  of 
books,  i.  24  ;  has  O.  T  translated, 
25 

Ptoemy  III.  (Euergetes),  i.  25,  27 

Ptolemy  (Philometor).  i.  36 

Publicans,  classes  of,  i.  515-517;  charac- 
ter of,  516,  517  ;  the  call  and  feast  of 
Mattnew,  518-520 

Purijiration  after  childbirth,  ceremonial 
and  sacrifices  for,  i.  195-197 

Purifieations.  Talmudic  tractates  on,  i. 
357,  358  ;  dispute  about,  between  the 
Baptist's  di-ciples  and  a  Jew,  :  91  ; 
Christ's  woe  on  Phari.saic  hypocri.sy. 
concerning,  ii.  413.  l^ee  also  Wetshing 
of  ha  nds 

Purim,  Feast  of.  how  celebrated,  i.  229 

Futeoli,  Jewisia  settlement  in,  i.  70 


Rabbis,  subject  of  study  of  .i.  11 ;  rules  of 
etiquettr  for,  ii  209,  210,  their  autho- 
rity and  place,  381,  407  ;  manner  of 
ordination  of,  382  ,  Christ's  charges 
against  them,  407-409  ;  their  position 
in  both  worlds,  408,  410  ;  their  power 
of  binding  and  loosing,  85,  645 

B'lbhinic  Thcalogy.  av(iidance  of  anthro- 
pomorphisms in,  i.  28,  29,  43  ;  the 
allegorical  method  in,  35,  30  :  com- 
pared with  that  of  Philo,  4  2-45 , 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  in,  45,  46  ; 
Rabbinic  views  on  creation,  50-51  ; 
on  the  heavenly  Acadimy,  85,  ii. 
15,  16  ,  Rabbinic  hatred  of  Gen 
tiles  and  idolatry,  i.  85,  89-92  . 
essential  contrariety  of  Rabbin- 
ism  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  84, 
145  .  views  of  Israels  receivinii-  the 
Law,  90,  ii.  142-144,  place  given  to 
Scripture  by  Rabbinism,  i.  105-108, 
ii.l7;the  conception  of  good  in,  i.  144, 
ii.  339;  contempt  of  Rabbinism  for 
Galileans  and  the  ignorant,  i. 144,145, 
508:  no  doctrine  of  original  sin,  165; 
views  on  death,  10(5,  the  two  inclina- 
tions in  man,  167;  Rabbinic  accounts 
of  trials  of  O.T.  heroes,  292;  views  of 
sin  and  the  sinner,  507-511 ;  Rabbinic 
teaching  about  penitence  and  peni- 
tents, 500-513,  ii.  245,  246,  2o3,  258  ; 
fasting,  i.  512,  513;  the  children  of 
God  and  of  Gehinnom  in,  551  ;  the 
Rabbinic  ordinance  of  handwasliing, 
ii.  9-15:  decisions  as  to  canonicity  of 
certain  books,  13,  the  18  decrees,  13, 
14,  Rabbinic  views  of  God's  doingsin 
heaven,  15,  16;  the  ordinance  of  vows, 
18-21;  the  Sabbath  laws,  52-62,  153, 
154;  signs  from  heaven  to  confirm  cer 
tain  Rabbis,  68,  09  ;  signification  of 
salt  in  Rabbinism,  121 ;  teaching  as  to 
angels,  122;  views  on  praying,  137, 
138;  prayers  of  certain  Ralibis,  291, 
their  authority,  whence  derived,  151; 
their  views  on  the  sudden  appearance 
of  Messiah,  154;  their  laws  about  testi- 
mony, 169;  the  doctrine  of  sin  before 
birth,  178,  17l»;  the  spiritu;il  leaders 
Parnasii},18S,  189;  Rabbinic  teaching 
about  nourishment  and  redemption, 
196;  how  to  inherit  eternal  life,  235; 
236;  separation  of  Israel  according  to, 
237;  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  290; 
Rablimic  teaching  about  forgivene  s, 
296,297;  about  divrce,  3o2--'35;  the 
renovation  of  the  world, 343 ;  Rabbinic 
teaching  abmit  the  Resurrection, 397- 
399.  4i»2",  403;  teachiuL^  about  the  light 
and  heavy  commandments.  404,  4('5, 
407  ;  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Uabbis,  513,  514.  See  also 
Mishna,  Midrash,  llulakhah,  Hagga- 
dull,  Talmud 

Redemption  of  the  frathorn,  i.  194,  195 

liefiV.rrection,  C'hrist's  teaching  to  Mar 
thaconcernirigit.  ii.  821,  322,  Saddu- 
ccan  attacks  on  the  doctriue,  o'J7-3'j9; 
Jewish  and  Phari.-aic  views  on  it,  398, 
199,  402,  403;  Christ's  teaching  con- 
cerning it, 401-403;  the  Messiah's  part 
in  it,  436;  the  Resurrection  of  Christ; 
the  narrators  of  it,  G21,  622,  the 
disciples'  expectation  concerning  the 
event,  623-(i25;  St.  Paul's  statements 
concerning  it,  625,  620;  hypotheses 
concerning  it,  626-039 ,  the  women  at 
the  sepulchre,  630,  633;  Mary  Mag- 
dalene there,  631-636;  the  guard  see 
the  angel,  631,  632;  Peter  and  John 
at  the  sepulchre,  033,  634;  the  report 
of  the  body  having  been  stolen,  036, 
637;  Christ  appears  to  the  two  w^ho 
w^ent  to  Emmaus,  638-642;  appeals  to 
Peter,  642,  to  the  disciples  on  Easter 
evening,  642-640;  appears  the  next 
Sunday,  646,047;  is  seen  by  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  047-651.  other  manifesta 
tions  of  Christ,  651;  our  Resurrection- 
body,  what  will  it  be?  635,  636 

Bevehttion,  Christ's  teaching  as  to  its 
unity,  ii.  404,  406 

Roads  in  Palestine,  the  three  great  cara- 
van ones,  i.  147 

Rome,  views  there  entertained  about  the 
Jews.  i.  05-67;  political  hi-tory  and 
standing  of  the  Jews  there  67,  Qd>, 
70-72;  Jewish  slaves  and  freedmen  in 
Rome,  67,  08;  their  quarters,  Syna 
gogues,  and  inscriptions,  08-70;  Ro 
man  proselytes,  71 ;  Jewish  legend  of 
Messiah  at  the  gate  of  Rome,  175; 
political,  social,  and  religious  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Au- 
gustus, 256-260;  Jewish  legend  of  the 
jarigin  of  Rome,  ii.  439 

Sabbath,  the,  Jewish  modes  of  making  it 
a  delight,  i  437,  ii.  52,  114,  115; 
Christ's  controversy  on  the  'second 
first'  Sabbath,  ii,  53-56;  Rabbinic 
views  of  labour  on  the  Sabbaih.  50- 
58;  as  to  danger  to  life  on  it,  5'.)-01, 
the  O.  and  N.  T.  teaching  concerning 
the  Sabbath,  56-59;  Christ  heals  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  on  it.  (il, 
62;  isaccused  of  breaking  the  Sabbath 
again,  181,  182;  His  Pera?an  teaching 
concernin'g  healing  on  it,  234,  225,  303 

Habhati/on,  river,  i.  15 

Sadducees,  origin  of.  i.  96,  238,  310; 
characteristics  of  their  sy.stem,  813; 


dogmatic,  ritual,  and  juridical  views 
differing  from  tiie  Phari.-ees  of,  314- 
321 ;  they  were  a  minority,  322;  origin 
of  the  name,  32",;-324,  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Baptist,  334,  335; 
identified  with  the  Herodiaiis  by  St. 
Matthew,  ii.  (i7;  they  seek  a  sign  from 
heaven,  08-70,  their  leaven,  70,  71; 
their  attitude  towards  (  hrist,  396, 
397;  their  arguments  with  the  Phar- 
isees and  with  Christ  as  to  the  Resur- 
rection, 397-399,  401,  402;  their  views 
on  the  Levirate  marriage,  400 

Sadduk.  a  Shammaite,  joins  Judas  the 
Nationalist,  i  241    ■ 

Safed,  i.  146 

Saliva,  mode  of  healing  by,  ii.  45,  48, 
180,  183 

Salovie,  wife  of  Zebedee      See  Zebedee 

Salome,  daughter  of  Herodia.s,  dances 
before  Herod,  i.  673;  her  end,  673 

Salome,  sister  of  II <  rod  I  ,  compasses 
murder  of  her  husband,  of  Mariamme, 
Soemus,  and  Costobarus,  i.  135,  126, 
releases  the  Jews  shut  up  at  Jericho, 
219 

S((lt,  Christ's  teaching  about  its  mean- 
ing, ii.  121 

Samaria,  jwomnce  of  Biblical  history 
of,  i.  394-396,  its  temple,  396,  later 
political  history  of,  397,  398;  how 
viewed  by  Jews,  and  attitude  of 
Samaria  towards  Judaja,  398-402; 
beauty  of  the  Plain  of  Samaria,  404, 
405 

Samaria,  or  Sehaste,  built,  i.  88,  119; 
heathen  temple  at,  88;  fate  of,  397, 
398 

Saii-arftans,  meanimr  of  the  designa- 
tion in  Jewi.sh  writings,  i,  399,  400; 
doctrines  held  by  the  Samaritans, 
402,  403;  they  refuse  to  receive  Christ, 
ii.  131 ;  the  healed  Samaritan  leper, 
329-331 

Sanhedrin,  the,  of  Jerusalem,  signals  of 
the  new  month  by,  i.  9;  of  supreme 
authorit3^  12;  actual  power  of,  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  12(i.  128,  238,  li.  556; 
origin  of,  i  97;  places  of,  meeting, 
114,  371;  rank  in  it,  and  privileges 
thereby  conferred,  96,  131,  ii.  555; 
character  of  decisions  made  by  San- 
hedrin, i.  129,  ii.  557,  584,  teaching  by 
members  of  it  on  the  Temple-ten  ace, 
1.247;  S'nt  no  official  deputation  lo 
the  Baptist,  301>,  310;  did  not  .-it  on 
Sabbiiths,  ii.  182;  the  Sanhediist 
council  against  Christ.  326;  mode  of 
ordination,  381,  382,  553-5.">5;  Christ's 
trial  illegal  according  to  their  laws, 
553,  the  three  tribunals,  554;  regular 
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mode  of  procedure  in  trial  by  tlie  San- 
hedrin,  5."),'),  556.     See  Tridl  of  Christ 

Sat/tn  or  Sm/imael,  compasses  ihe  Fall 
of  Man,  i.  165;  his  assaults  upon 
Abraham,  292;  his  conqu(  st  by  Mes- 
siah, 292,  293;  Christ  sees  his  fall,  ii. 
14(1;  also  named  Sliomron,  174 

Schools  in  Palestine,  i.  230,  231;  teachers 
in,  231;  subjects  of  study  in,  232 

Scribes  or  Sopheriiit,  studies  of,  i.  11; 
their  position  and  dignity,  93,  origin, 
growth,  and  decay  in  power  of,  the 
institution,  94-96 

Seleucidne,  troubles  of  Palestine  under, 
i.  96,  121 

Selei/cus  J.  (Nicator)  grants  the  Jews  of 
Asia  Minor  citizecship,  i.  71 

Seleucus  IV.  (Philopator)  conquers  Sa- 
maria, i.  397 

Sephiroth.     See  Kabbalah 

Sepphoris,  seized  by  Judas,  the  Nation- 
alist, i.  241 

Septuagint,  i,  23;  legend  of  its  origin 
and  name,  24-26;  its  age,  26;  its  char- 
acteristics, 27,  28;  how  regarded  and 
used  by  Hellenists  and  Rabbis.  29, 
30 

Sermon  on  tJie  Mount,  the,  contrasted  and 
compared  with  Rabbinic  wiitings,  i. 
521-526, 531-541 ;  its  arrangement  and 
divisions,  527.  528;  the  Beatitudes, 
529,  530;  alms,  prayer,  and  fasting  in 
it,  53i>,  531 ;  analysis  of  the  third  part, 
531 ;  its  effect  on  the  hearers,  541 

Seventy,  mission  of  the,  ii.  135,  differ- 
ences between  it  and  the  sending  of 
the  Twelve,  135,  136;  their  commis- 
sion and  return,  137-142 

Shammai,  his  life  and  teaching,  i.  95, 
128,  129;  character  of  his  school,  239, 
240;  the  eighteen  decrees, how  pa'-sed, 
239.  ii.  13,  14;  views  of  the  school  on 
hand-washing,  ii.  13;  on  divorce,  333; 
the  burdens  bound  by  them,  40? 

S/uiul,  Abba,  curse  pr(jnounced  by,  i. 
372 

Shechem,  real  capital  of  Samaria,  i.  397, 
898;  the  '  city  of  fools,'  400;  the  val- 
ley of  Shechem,  404,  405 

Shek/ii/iah,  the,  removed  from  earth  at 
the  Fall  of  man,  i.  166;  lingers  over 
the  wall  of  the  Temple,  168 

Sheliaeh  Tsibbur.  Christ  acts  as,  in  the 
Nazareth  Synagogue,  i  439 

Sherna.  the,  reason  of  its  order,  i.  238 

Shemayah,  or  Sameas,  saying  of,  i. 
128 

Sibylline  Grades,  ]fime'ai  of  i.  6;  Jewish 
personation  in.  36;  date  and  country 
of,  38;  passed  for  Erythra3an  and  Cu- 
msean,  38;  the  restoration  of  Israel  re- 


ferred to  in  them;  their  presentation 

of  Messiah,  172,  173 
Sirkncss,   Jewish  views  crucerning,  i. 

Siloam,  Pool  of,  i  111;  the  procession 
thither  on  the  Fea.st  of  Tabernacles,  ii. 
157,  158,  the  man  l)orn  blind  sent  to 
wash  there,  180,  lessons  of  the  fall 
of  the  tower  there,  222,  223 

Simeon,  meets  the  Holy  Family  in  the 
Temple,  i.  198;  his  song  and  pro- 
phecy, 199,  200 

Simeon,  grandson  of  Hillel,  interferes 
concerning  Temple  traffic,  i.  370,371 

Simon  1.  (Just),  described  in  Ecclus.,  i. 
20, 121 ,  .saying  of,  95 ;  sees  a  vision  of 
an  angel  every  year,  138 

Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  ii.  582,  587 

Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  views  on  Sama- 
ritans of,  i.  400 

Simon,  ben  Jochai,  saying  of,  i.  540;  ii. 
291. 

Simon,  the  Pharisee,  the  meal  given  to 
Christ  in  his  house,  and  the  woman 
which  was  a  sinner  there,  i.  563-569 

Simon,  ben  Shetach,  i.  96 

Simon  Zelotes,  a  cousin  of  Christ,  i.  251, 
522;  ii.  603 

Sirnch,  Son  of,  translates  his  grand- 
father's work,  i.  26;  Grecian  thought 
in  it,  32 

Sod,  i.  21 

Soemus,  murdered,  i.  126 

Soicing,  modes  of,  i.  586 

Star  of  the  Magi,  i.  204,  205;  probable 
explanation  of  it,  211-213,  Jewish 
expectation  of  a  star,  211,  212 

Stoning,  Place  of,  ii.  585 

Siigoth,  or  couples,  the,  i.  95-97 

Susanna,  ministers  to  Christ,  i.  573 

Sicine,  keeping  them  prohibited  to 
Jews,  ii.  260 

Sychar,  i  405;  roads  to  the  place,  405; 
its  well,  409;  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well 
there,  405-420 

Synagogue,  the  Great,  duration  of,  i.  94, 
95 

Si/nagogues,  Hellenist,  i.  19,  29,  30.  77; 
'the  batlanim  of,  76,  433,  434.  their 
tendency  in  the  Dispersion  and  in  Pa- 
lestine, 77,  433,  434;  the  Jerusalem 
Synagogues,  119,  432;  origin  of  Syna- 
gogues, 431,  432;  plan  and  structure 
of  Synagogues,  according  to  that  at 
Capernaum,  434-436;  regulations  as 
to  conduct  in,  going  to.  and  returning 
from,  a  Synagogue,  437;  the  officials, 
438,  439;  the  service,  439-445:  Jewish 
preachers  and  sermons  in,  445-450; 
Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth, 
452-456 
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Syracuse,  Jewish  colony  at,  i.  69 
Syria,  reckoned  part  of  '  the  land,'  i.  7 
SyroplmnicidR  Woman,  healing  of   lier 
daughter  by  Christ,  ii.  38-48 

Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  how  kept,  i.  229; 
pilgrimsat  it.  and  how  treated,  11.129; 
148, 149;  Christ  goes  up  to  it  private- 
ly, 131;  the  booths,  145,  146;  Choi  ha 
Moed  of,  1 48;  symbolism  of  thi-  Feast, 
149,  150;  the  illuminations,  150-165; 
the  services  of  ihe  great  day  of  the 
Feast,  156-160;  ihe  Lulabh  and  Eth- 
rog,  157 

Tabor,  distant  view  of,  1.  146 

Talmud,  or  Gemara,  Metatron  in,  1.  47; 
age  and  contents  of  the  Jerusalem 
lalmud,  103,  1U4;  of  the  Babylon 
Talmud,  104;  number  of  tractates 
and  pages  in  the  Babylon,  104,  105; 
its  Boraithas,  104;  the  birth  of  Mes- 
.siah  in  the  Talmud,  175 

TancJiuma,  R.,  saying  of,  1.  178 

Targumim,  origin  of,  i.  10,  11,  29;  to 
write  them  forbidden  at  first,  10,  11, 
Memra  in,  47,  48;  the  Messiah  in,  175 

Targum  Jonathan,  when  sanctioned,  1, 
11;  Metatron  in,  47 

Targum  Onkelos,  i.  11  ;  absence  of  an- 
thropomorphisms in,  28.  Memra  in, 
see  Memra,  also  Appendix  II.  pp. 
659-662 

Tarichaia,  battle  of,  ii.  68,  72  ;  the  dis- 
ciples there,  76 

Temple,  the,  how  regarded  by  the  Jews, 
i.  3,  4,  235  ;  Gentile  gifts  and  wor- 
shippers in  it,  73,  74;  its  porches,  112, 

.  244,  245,  ii.  151  ;  bridge,  i.  112  ;  its 
gates,  244;  the  courts,  245,  246;  the 
Sanctuary  and  Most  Holy  Place,  245, 
246;  the  veils,  ii.  610;  the  shops  and 
Temple  market,  i.  114,  244,  369-372; 
the  money-changers,  114,  369;  the 
Temple  rebuilt  by  Herod,  111-120  ; 
its  beauty,  243;  the  Sanhedrin  in  it, 
114;  no  Synagogue  or  Academy 
there,  246,  247;  beggars  in  the  Tem- 
ple, 1.  114,  ii.  177;  charity  to  poor  of 
ferersinit,  i.  130;  the  morningsacri 
fice  in  the  Temple,  133;  the  courses 
of  priests  in  it,  135;  its  services  a  su- 
perfluity to  Rfibbinism,  144  ;  the 
teaching  on  the  Temple- terrace,  247; 
the  Temple-guard :  cannot  seize 
Christ,  ii.  155,  161,  163;  the  Treas- 
ury, 165:  the  Trumpets,  165,  387; 
private  prayer  in  the  Temple,  289;  its 
second  cleansing.  377,  378;  the  chil- 
dren's Hosaiina  in  it,  378,  379  ;  the 
widow's  two  mites  ■  gifts  to  the 
Treasury,  387-389;  Christ's  last  view 


of  the  Temple,  431  ;  the  disciples' 
question  as  to  its  destruction,  431, 
432;  the  mi  might  .service  in  it  on  15th 
Nis-an,  508;  tiie  rending  of  the  Veil  : 
Jewish  legends  of  such  a  portent, 
610-612 

Temptation  of  Christ,  i.  291-307 

Ten  Tribes,  seat  of,  i.  14,  15  ;  their  re- 
turn expected,  15 

Te>^tamcnt,  New,  quotations  from  Old 
in,  i.  206 

Testament,  Old,  grand  unity  of,  i.  160, 
161  ;  copies  of,  possessed  by  the  peo- 
ple, 232,  233 

Theodotus,  i.  36 

Thcrapeutce,  i.  61 

iherumoth,  from  what  countries  due,  i. 
9,  86  ;  once  kept  close  to  the  roll  of 
the  Law,  ii.  12 

Thomas,  Didymus,  call  of,  i.  521  ;  his 
conduct  when  leaving  Perisa,  ii.  315; 
question  of,  after  the  Paschal  Supper, 
514  ;  his  disbelief  and  confession  after 
the  Resurrection.  645,  646. 

Tiberias,  built,  i.  88,  261,  657  ;  its  site, 
261,  262  ;  scenes  in  the  last  war  at, 
ii.  72 

Tithes,  due  from  Babylonians,  1.  9  ; 
Christ's  teaching  concerning  the 
Rabbinic  law  of  tithing,  ii  212;  His 
woe  on  the  Pharisaic  ordinances  of, 
412,  413 

Torah,  or  Law,  dignity  and  age  of,  i. 
35,  85 

Tosephtoth,  i.  103 

Toicel,  with  which  Christ  girded  Him- 
self, ii.  501,502 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  ii.  94-101 

Trial  of  Christ,  not  in  regular  Sanhe- 
drin, nor  according  to  Jewish 
law,  ii.  553,  556-558;  the  false  wit- 
nesses, 558;  the  charge  of  the  'sign,' 
558-560  ;  Caiaphas'  adjuration  and 
Christ's  answer,  560,  561  ;  the  con- 
demnation, 561  ;  the  Sanhedrists' 
morning  meeling,  565;  Christ  before 
Pilate,  565-569;  the  dre;im  of  Pilate's 
wife,  569  ;  the  scruples  and  charges 
of  the  Sanhedrists,  565,  5i'i6,  569, 
570  ;  Pilate  questions  Christ,  570, 
571 ;  He  is  sent  to  Antipas,  572;  Pilate 
seeks  to  save  Him,  .577  ;  Barabbas 
chosen,  577:  Pilate  washes  his  hands, 
577,  578  ;  Christ  scouri;ed,  derided, 
and  sentenced,  579-581" 

Tribute  to  Camr.       See  Ccesar 

Tribute,  Temple,  amount  of.  i.  367,  368: 
money  changers  for,  387-371;  itsobli 
gation,  ii.  Ill;  privileges  accorded  to 
some  in  paying  it,  111;  time  of  year 
for  so  doing,"  Hi;  how  applied   by 
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Vespasian,  112;  Peter  and  the  tribute 

money  :  the  miracle   of  the  stater, 

112-114 
Tsitsith,  the,  i.  76.  277,  G23,  62G 
Tyre,  fair  at,  i.  1 17 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  borders  of,  Christ's  stay 

there,  ii.  37,  38 
'TyropoBon  Valley,  i.  113 

Unknown  Feast,  Christ  alone  there,  i. 
461,  462  ;  the  miracle  at  Bethesda, 
462-469  ;  His  teaching  at  tlie  Feast, 
465,  466,  469-471 

Valerius  Grains,  Procura'.or,  i.  242 
Venusia,  Jewish  tombstones  at,  i.  70 
Voics,  Rabbinic  ordinances  concerning, 
ii.  17-21  :  the  'hand  on  the  Qorban," 
19  ;  distinctions  between  vows,  oaths, 
and  ban,  19,  20  ;  Christ's  woe  on 
vows  contrary  to  the  fifth  command- 
ment, 413 

Wages  in  Palestine,  ii.  417 
Washing  of  hands,  Rabbinic  ordinances 
of,    ii.   9,   10;    the   ceremony,  10-12  ; 
Rabbinic  teaching  on  the  subject,  13, 
15,    310;    Christ's   attitude   towards 
this  tradition,  and  his  teaching  con 
cerning  it,  15,  205-311 
Watches,  night,  how  many,  i.  687,  688 
Weeks,  Feast  of,  how  kept,  i.  329 
Wheat,  price  of,  ii.  269 
Wines,  various  kinds  of,  ii.  208 
Wisdom  of  ISolomon,  character  of,  i.  31- 
33;  allegorical  interpretations  in,  34 
Woes  of  Christ,  on  Choraziu    and  Both- 
saida,  ii.  138,  139;  on  tlie  Pharisees, 
212,  410-414,  on  the  Scribes.  213 
Writing  materials,  ii.  270;  inks,   270, 


271;  pens,  &c.,  371;  the  1  ablet,  271. 

273 

Xystos,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  118 

Yemen,  kings  of,  professed  the  Jewish 
faitli,  i.  203 

Yetser  ha  lia,  i.  52,  167;  final  destruc- 
tion of,  li.  441 

Yetser  tobh,  i.  52,  53,  167 

Yoke  of  the  Kingdom,  ii.  142-144 

Zacchceus,  ii.  352-355 

Zacharias,  home,  wife,  and  chaiacter 
of,  i.  135-137;  the  annunciation  of 
John  the  Baptist  to,  137-140,  is 
dumb  till  the  naming  of  his  son,  140- 
158;  an  '  idiot '  priest,  141 ;  his  hymn, 
158,  159 

Zadok,  disciple  of  Antigouus  of  Socho, 
i.  322. 

Zadok,  High  Priest,  did  not  give  their 
name  to  Sadducees,  i.  333,  323 

Zealots,  Naiionidists,  or  Cananaans,  rise 
and  political  history  of,  i.  237,  338- 
342;  the  Sicarii,  241,  242;  their  pres- 
ence in  Christ's  family,  242.  how  de- 
scribed b}'  Josephus,  243;  their  prin- 
ciples, ii.  383,  385 

Zebedee,  sons  of,  probably  Christ's  cou- 
sins, i.  251;  menuing  of  the  name, 
474;  request  of  the  mother  of  his 
children,  ii.  116.  346,  347,  she  is  un- 
der the  cross,  602,  603 

Zechariah,  the  murdered  prophet,  le- 
gend of,  ii.  413,  414 

Zeqenim,  i.  96;  Christ  denounces  their 
traditionalism,  ii.  213;  the  question 
of  one  of  them  about  the  greatest 
commandment,  403-405 

Zugoth.     See  Sugoth. 


INDEX  11. 

OF    PASSAGES    FROM    THE    FOUR    GOSPELS    REFERRED    TO    IN 
THESE    VOLUMES. 


St.  Matt. 

ch.  ver. 

i.   i.  144 

24  - i.  251 

25 ..A.   180 

ii.   i.  212 

1-18 i.  2j2 

4  i.  93 

6 i.  206 

7 - i.  205 

11  i.  207 

15 i,  162 

16 i  205 

19-2i5 i.  217 

22 i.  183,  221 

22,  23 i  221 

iii.  1-12 i.  255 

2 i.  270;  ii  421 

4 i.  264 

7  ---i.  309,  310,  335 

12 i.  273 

13-17 i.  275 

14 i.  279.  282 

17 ii.  101 

iv.    ii.  55 

1-11 i.  291 

4 i.  48 

12 i,  422 

13 i.  364,  394 

13-16  i.  423 

13-17.  i.  423,  451,  458 
17 i.  422 

17,  23 i.  270 

18,  &c.. -i.  473 

13-22.i.  394.  423,  472; 

ii.  55 

18,  22 ....i.  457 

20,  22 i.  474 

23 i.  489 

V.    i.  529 

v.-vii i.  524.  529 

1-2 i.  524 

3,  10 i.  270 

3-12 i.  529 


St.  Matt. 

ch.  ver. 

V.   6 ..i.  537 

13  ii.  119 

13-16 i.  529 

15  ....  i  537;  ii.  202 

16  ii,  456 

17 i.  537 

17-20 A.   531 

18 i.  234,  537 

19,  20 i.  270 

20  ii.  293 

21  i.  538 

21-48 1.  530 

22 i.  538 

25 .._.i,  537 

25,  26_ ii.  221 

26 i  538 

29 i.  537 

31  i.  537 

35 i.  538 

42-48 ...A.   536 

46 .1.  537 

47 i.  537 

vi.    i.  530 

1-4 i  530 

2 i.  196,  539 

5-15 ....i.  530 

8  i.  537 

9-13... -i.  536 

10 i.  209 

12  ._.J.  537 

13 i,  296,  539 

14,  15 i.  539 

16-18 i.  530 

18  ._. i.  537 

19-21.. 1.  530;  ii.  218 

22 i.  537 

22,  2i.  i.  530;  ii  202 

22-24.. ..i.  530 

24 i.  537 

25  i  539 

25-33 ii.  216 

25-31 i.  530 


St.  Matt. 

ch.  ver. 

vi.  28-30 i.  578 

32  i.  537 

33  i  269.  270 

34  i.  539 

vii.  1-5 i.  531 
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EXPLA  NA  TOR ) '    NO  TES 

FOR    THE    SECOXI)    VOLUME. 

Paire    15'*:    The  Tar^uin  is  ([uuted  from  tlie  Venice  edition. 

1()«:  for  'Shein.  U.  22,'  read  '42.'  However,  tiie  word  has  also  been  trans- 
lated in  the  wider  sense  of  'garment.'  But  see  Rosh  haSh,  and 
compare  also  what  is  said  about  the  Tephillin,  whicli  cannot  be 
otherwise  interpreted  than  in  the  text. 

"  21 ":  But  the  passage  is  a  somewhat  ditlicult  one.  and  it  has  received  ditl'er- 
ent  interpretations.  See  Levi/  as  in  note  1.  and  Lv/htfoot  ad  loc. 
Line  10.  read :  •  by  a  vow  from  an.\tiiing  by  which  he  might  be 
profited  (or  rather  have  enjoyment)  from  his  son.'  And  so  as  re- 
gards note  2,  various  interpretations  and  comments  are  given.  But 
the  principle  that  a  vow  would  exclude  i)arents  from  Ijoing  ■  )irofiteil " 
is  clearly  established  in  Ned.  ix.  1. 

"..  .116'':  Remove  the  signs  of  (luotation  in  the  text.  Simon  b.  vShetach  com- 
pares him  to  a  sou  who  sins  against  his  father,  and  yet  he  does  what 
the  child  pleases,  so  Chouy,  although  he  was  sinning  against  (iod. 
yet  He  answered  that  very  prayer. 

"  162  =  "!>=:  Of  course,  these  were  only  the  extreme  inferences  from  their  i>rin- 
ciples,  and  not  intended  literatim. 

"  156,  note  1:  On  the  Octave  of  the  Feast  probably  I's.  \ii.  was  chanted  (see 
Sopher.  xix.  beg.). 

"  182 'i;  One  of  the  proiiibitions  there  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  nuiking 
of  clay. 

'■  290,  note  2,  end:  1  refer  here  especially  to  Bemid.  K.  2.  It  would  be  dirtitiilt 
to  find  anything  more  realistically  extravagant  in  its  exaltation  of 
Israel  over  all  the  nations  (delete  28).  The  note  sets  forth  the  general 
impre.ssion  left  on  the  mind,  and  is.  of  course,  not  iiiten(l(>d  as  a 
citation. 

"  296 '*:  The  reference  is  to  one  who  hesitates  to  forgive  injury  to  his  name 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  offender.  At  the  same  time  i  gladly 
admit  how  beautifully  Rabbinism  si)eaks  about  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness. In  this  respect  al.so  are  the  Gospels  historically  true,  since  the 
teaching  of  Christ  here  sprang  front,  and  was  kindred  to  the  hlghe.<t 
teaching  of  the  I{al)bis.  But.  to  my  mind,  it  is  just  where  Rab- 
binism comes  nearest  to  Cjirist  that  the  essential  difference  most  ap- 
pears. And  from  even  the  higliest  Rabbinic  sayings  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  Christ  in  its  freeiiess.  absoluteiu'ss.  internalnes.<.  and  univer- 
sality (to  Jew  and  Gentile)  there  is  an  innueasmable  distance. 

"  388,  note  1:  In  Vayy.  R.  3.  there  is  another  beautiful  story  of  a  iioor  man 
who  offered  every  day  half  his  living,  and  whose  .-acritice  was  jire- 
sented  before  lliat  of  King  Agrippa. 


828  EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 

Page  409  •*:  As  regards  the  view  given  of  Jer.  Ber.  9  a,  I  refer  to  Li'r}i,  Neuhebr. 

Worterb.  II.,  p.  10  n. 
"     431 ":  It  was  described  as  more  Ix-uutirul  tluui  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
"     437":  Tlie  (juotation  of  the  Midrash  on  Cant,  is  again  from  the  uumiitilated 

citation  in  K.  Martini.  Pugio  Fidei  (ed.  Carpz.),  pp.  782,  783. 
•'     note  1  :  Tlie  citations  refer  to  tlie  Jerusalem  from   heaven.     For  the  rest  see 

Weher,  Altsynag.  Tiieol.  p.  386.     But  probably  the  last  clause  had 

best  be  omitted. 
"     479,  litu'i):   -AVhatis  the  7V/.'^•r//r^■  Ac. :  rather:   'What  is  -on  the  Pe'.svfcA  ? " 

On  the  14  Nisan ' — in  the  original:  BaPesdch,  i.e.  the  beginning  of 

the  Passover. 
"    .')56.  line  7 :  for  '  on  public  Feast-days '  read  '  at  the  great  public  Feasts.' 
"     609:  The  reference*  applies  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.     On  the  thirteen 

Veils  comp.  Maimonides  (Kel.  haMiqd.  vii.  17). 
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